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PBEFAGE. 


In  prasentbg  Ilia  foQowiiig  pagw  to  Ilia  poUio^  it  hiuIm  . 
espeoted  Uuil  thej  ahoiild  be  •ccompiBieS^j  %  lew  lenudbi 
bj  waj  of  preface^  expknatorj  of  the  Anthoi^s  object'in  tb^ 
poblicadoD*  and  of  the  eucometanoei  wbiob  bsre  indoped  bim 
■gain  to  obtrude  bimeelf  upon  pnblio  attention. 

The  sabetanoe  of  this  Tolome  was  contained  in  Leetons 
deliTered  before  Tarions  Litenrj  and  Sdentifio  Bodetiea.  la 
preparing  these  Lectues  the  Anther  bad  looonrss  to  ererj 
pablieation  within  reach*  referring  to  the  subjects  on  which 
thej  treat  Tbns,  in  addition  to  his  own  personal  obsertadoii 
and  experience,  he  has  endeafoorcd  to  condense,  from  antlientie 
bat  widely-scattered  sources,  as  Uu^e  a  mass  of  information  as 
possible  into  the  smallest  compass  consistent  with  perspicnity. 

In  punning'  his  task  the  writer  was  particulariy  stmck  with 
tfie  fact,  tbst,  although  histories  of,  and  tours  through,  the  United 
States  a^  so  numerous,  no  book  existed,  so  fiur  as  he  was  sblo 
to  ascertain,  that  could  be  put  into  the  bands  of  an  emigrant* 
or  of  any  one  anxious  to  acquire  general  information  on  the 
United  States^  couTcying  such  knowledge  as  be  would  naturally 
desire,  within  reasonable  limits  and  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  present  Tolume,  therefor^  by  its  embracing  so  wide  % 
range  of  topics,  carefully  collected  and  systematically  aziangedy 
-"Comprehending,  indeed,  almost  erery  eoncdTsble  subject 
connected  with  the  United  States, — and  presented  in  so  com- 
pendious a  form,  the  Author  flatters  himself  will  be  regarded 
M  supplying  an  important  detiAeroiuw^ 


It  '         «  j^        ^       fiiPAOi* 

Tho  AnduNT  if  pannittod  to  impend  to  tlilf  pidhot  tbo 
opinions  of  Dm.  Willums,  of  New  Tories  anl  Dm.  Waylamp. 
of  Fkofidenoo*  to  wbom  bo  had  tbo  plaotmo  of  fnbmitting  bio 
manuBoript  daring  his  Uto  Tint  to  tbo  United  SuHm. 

Tbo  Bxv.  WiLUAM  B.  WiLLUMS,  D.D.»  Now  Torfc,  aoyt:-*- 

"^9  tabtcribar  baa  bad  Uiniio  to  penias  bot  a  tmaU  Motion  in 
roymimpt  of  the  pfopoied  work  of  Mr.  PhiUippo  oo  tba  Inatitn- 
ttona  of  tbo  UoitadiUatoi. 

*Iti  Author,  for  maoj  jeara  an  dBdant  and  botfoi&od  mlo* 
sioDaij  m  the  Biritiab  Weit  tndias  will  be  foondy  as  tba  tabteribar 
belieTM^  to  have  tcanued  oor  ooontij  with  tba  «jo  of  an 
intelligent  and  practised,  but  kindlj  observer.  And  his  now  work 
will  not|  in  intereit  or  intrinsio  merit,  fidl  behind  his  former 
Tolamo  on  Jamaica  (the  scene  of  his  rotidanoo  and  toils),-- a  book 
which,  some  jears  sinee,  Introduced  him  so  ia?ounibljr,  and  to  ao 
manj  leaderii  in  both  America  and  Britain.** 

Tho  Bev.  F.  Watland,  D  J).,  LL.P.,  P^OTideno^  Bbodo 
Island,  says : — 

*  I  have  read  thai  table  of  eontents  of  Mr.  Fhillippo*s  woik  on 
tho  United  States.  The  topics  which  be  has  selected  seem  to  mo 
to  embrace  all  the  most  important  points  of  intermt  which  at  onoa 
attract  the  attention  of  an  enquirer  ooncemlng  this  eountiy. 
From  Mr.  Phillippo*s  habits  of  correct  observation,  and  from  tho 
knowledge  I  possess  of  his  work  on  Jamaica,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
bis  statements  will  be  found  eminently  reliable  and  deeplj 
interesting.  I  may  also  remark^  in  addition,  that  the  bucosm  of 
Mr.  FhilUppo  as  a  miasionaiy  in  Jamaica,  and  the  results  of  his 
labours  for  the  improvement  of  that  island,  must  endear  him  to 
every  friend  of  humanity.** 

How  far  the  writer  has  aocceedod  in  aceompliBbing  bis  object, 
and  in  jnstifying  the  opinion  formed  of  bis  qnalificatlona  by 
theao  distinguished  men,  it  remains  for  tbo  publio  to  detonnino. 

Lomdom,  Nopemher,  1857.  • 
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am  Oaiomat  Boaanua  ImAatTAMfta.— TImIt 
laaaca  Ikaf  tMcta4.  laaMpiclaiM 
Tbair  todwtfy  amk  akllL  UaMu  af  llfi.  Tkalr  Mani, 
piMy.  Saloiaty  toiMBca  to  <«amUc  aa4  watUA  ttf*.  to  Ika  lacal  paUUai 
at  iha  dfatrlctt  at  ckalr  lacacioa.  aa4  wtor^ataUy  to  Iha  taaaiBi  af  Ika  aatiaa. 
G«wfal  iUfmiaa  at  PkaiMlaai  CkriMUalci  anat  Um  laad.  Tba  f  rai  MM  at  ilw 
Yligrtai  PatlMfa  to  Ika  btaeAcvat  pwpoMa  at  Um  Atoilftity  to  tkdr  aapitrtathw, 
Tka  avUaat  a|i|i>aial  af  C«4  af  ckalr  pLM*  •■^  ^ffartt.  HU  aoa«ia«a4  WvMlaff  aa 
IW  yiaiM  aad  aatirpitet  af  UmIt  amotmatoft,  fntwaca  at  Ika  kvHcf  to  Ika  pur|ie<a 
arca4  kaik  to  ika.diMavary  aad  MUlMMaC  af  Ika  Maw  WarU. 
ivkclaa  at  ika  iaal  ataiifalUuUaa  at  A— rka.  aa4  ikat  Ika  taM 
Mca  k  to  dMClaad  la  aiaKlaa  to  Ika  aaawanlaa  af  Um  varU  It  Ika  aal^Ml  af  J 
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America,  the  largest  of  the  four  eontmenta]  diTimooB  of  tho 
globe,  18  supposed  to  be  sarronnded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean, 
and  stretches  in  an  extensiye  range  through  ereiy  inhabited 
latitude  of  the  world — from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow  to 
those  where  all  the  bloom  of  spring  and  all  the  eznberanoe  of 
autumn  are  united^  On  the  north  is  the  Arctie,  on  the  east  tlio 
Atlantic,  on  the  south  the  Antarctio,  and  on  the  west  the  Pacifio 
ocean.  It  is  the  largest  continuous  mass  of  land  on  the  sor* 
•lace  of  the  earth,  extending  from  75**  north  to  55**  south  latitude^ 
and  lies  between  longitudes  20**  and  170**  west  from  Greenwich. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  about  8,000  miles  in  length,  and  2,000  in 
width,  hsTing  in  its  broadest  part  40**  of  longitude.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  Point  Beechy  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  by  a  curre  lino 
drawn  along  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Cordillera  of  tlio 
Andes  to  the  extrcmitv  of  Cape  Horn,  is  about  10,875  mika. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  North  America,  at  the  fifty-first  parallel, 
from  Cape  St  Louis  to  the  Pacifio  Ocean,  is  about  8,250  miles; 
and  of  South  America,  from  Cape  St.  fioqoa,  in  Brazil,  to  Capo 
Blanco,  in  Pern,  about  8,200  miles.* 


•  TU  cvMlMt  brMdtk  oT  Sovtk  AawiM  h  mid  ^  9Hkm  MtkoriiiM  to  te 
hnm  tU  C^p^  U  Si.  Aiif«stiM  ia  lU  mmlk  U  Bnul  CMt.  to  lU  ;io«tk  Sm  m^ 
to  Q«rto,  tlwrtwl  at  aboal  5,000  biIm. 
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This  yut  doobia  oontiiieiit  is  divided  into  North  sAd  South 
liT  the  Cfsiistsgosa  ehain  of  mountaiiis  between  the  pnmnoes 
of  Vefsgus  and  Panama  in  the  lathmna  of  Darien :  the  ktter 
being  a  narrow  slip  of  land  of  aboal  fifty  miles  in  diiimeter. 
North  America  comprises  tlie  northern  division  of  the  western 
eontinent»  and  extends  fipom  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Panama; 
Bonth  America,  from  the  same  limit  southward,  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  whole  continent  of  America  may  be  said,  more  briefly  and 
flimply,  to  consist  of  two  large  peninsulas,  divided  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  denominated.  indiflereDily  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
and  Panama,  one  of  which  is  called  North,  the  other  South 
America. 

The  northora  division  is  shared  principally  between  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  British  provinces  of  the 
Canadas.  Southern  America  b  chiefly  possessed  by  the  con- 
federated States  of  Central  America,  Brazil;  and  Peru. 

According  to  Baron  Humboldt's  computations,  tlie  continent 
of  America,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Istlmins 
of  Panama  to  the  parallel  of  68%  forms  an  area  of  607,837 
square  marine  leagues;  while  South  America  comprises  571,290 
square  leagues.  To  the  West  Indies  and  Newfoundland  is 
assigned  a  territorial  surface  of  about  8,803  square  leagues. 
The  total  is  1,186,080  square  leagues,  or  about  15»000,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  now  amounting  to  60,000,000. 

The  area  of  North  America  is  usually  calculated  in  English 
miles  at  7,400,000;  that  of  South  America  at  6,000,000;  that 
of  the  West  India  Islands  from  150,000  to  200,000;  and  that  of 
Greenland  at  000,000;  making  the  total  area  14,950,000. 

The  entire  continent  thus  divided  into  North  and  South, 
forming,  as  slready  said,  two  grand  peninsulas,  united  bv  tho 
Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  possesses  some  great  physical  cha* 
racicristics.  In  the  former  part  it  is  distingniHhcd  by  its  lakes; 
in  the  latter  by  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  natural  featuros 
of  plains  and  mountains;  and  in  both  b^  its  mighty  rivers. 

•Assuming,  on  tlio  authority  of  Scripture,  tliat  the  whole 
human  race  descended  from  one  primeval  pair,  and  that  the 
%rhole,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  were  involved 
in  the  general  deluge,  considering  moreover  the  fact  that  the  old 
and  new  continents  are  separated  bv  seas  and  oceans,  the  question 
•  arises  by  what  means  ana  by  which  of  the  descendants  of  Nosh 
was  the  continent  of  America  originally  peopled?  It  is  not' 
asserted  that  God  in  his  original  creation  of  tne  human  species 


V 
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BadafefotliMeiofmeo,  boitlMitlioiiuideof^oiieUoodin 
the  Bttioiit  of  men  to  dwdl  on  all  the  fi^e  of  the  eaith^'o  iimB 
Momiig  All  to  detoend  from  one  firimeral  pair— nme  AdaaoC  obo 
Noah;  *'He  finhioneth  their  heazta  alike."    *' Uafe  ne  BOi  all 

'  one  Father  7"  eaja  the  prophet;  "  hath  not  ooe  God  created  us  T^f 
We  hate  no  intimation  anywhere  in  the  sacred  reeacda  that 
Ood  made  any  more  than  one  original  homan  stock.  In  His 
deeigna  men  were  nerer  separated ;  for,  howerer  diwdmilar  in 
many  respects  the  nations  of  men  may  become,  though  from 
Tarious  circumstances  their  colour  may  ht  chan^4  though  they 
msT  hate  fonned  diflcrent  habila*  still  there  is  but  one  human 
boay,  coming  into  the  world  precisely  in  the  same  waT»  and 
nourished  after  the  same  manner.  It  is  the  being  baring  a  human 
body  and  a  human  soul  proceeding  from  the  same  almighty 
Creator,  made  of  the  same  material,  and  formed  precisely  in  the 
asme  way,  throughout  ererr  region  of  the  world,  amongst  every 
people  that  has  yet  been  discoYcred,  but  multiplied  into  a  Test 

,     mnily,  of  which  Ood  is  the  Father,  who  is  emphatically  styled 
in  Scripture,  "  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh." 

**  Japheth,"  says  a  celebrated  commentator,  "  signifies  emlarpe* 
MM/,  and  his  boundaries  have  been  wonderfully  enlarged.  Not 
only  Europe,  but  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of  the  Tast  regions  of 


•  Acts  ivU.  Mt  ••Uifd*  tf  MM  blood."  IkCH— «f  MM  ud  tU 


Tlit  dcttign  of  tbo  opoocio  wto  lo  oooaloraet  ibo  roaalod  opioioa  of  ihm  Athwiioaa^ 

'  — woto  obofifiMO,  sad  is  Mtkiag  oU«  •» 


lUi  iboj  •ptttog  e«t V  Iboir  otra  ooiib 

ssr  oiImc  soiios* 
'  t  Udoeki  tt.  10. 


yollotr 
wiik  iIm  ooloor  of  ibo  eliBolo.**  Ho  furtkor  oUomo,  ••  FroM  otory 
Moof  moj  bo  obuiood  Uiot  auikiod  oto  ool  eoipoood  of  opocios  aoMoiiollf  dtfJ 
■Noot  ffooitoeb  oibof  \  tbot  oo  tbo  oootforjp  Iboro  woo  origioAll?  bol  oao  ■jioi  jt^ 
of  moo.  At  Coehlo,  oo  tbo  ooo»l  of  blalkbor,  io  o  oblooj  of  Jo»a,  oririAoUy  % 
AUr  poopio  ffooi  PolMiioo.  wbo  btto  prooonrod  ibomMlfoo  ooAixtd  Don  ib« 
poopio  taoof  vboM  iboj  llto.  joi  from  tbo  oSoct  of  olimtlo  Iboj  bo?o  booot»« 
•0  dorb  ■•  tbo  lldabohMio,  wbo  ofo  aooHj  to  blork  to  tbo  oof rwo  of  C«iao%.'* 


**  Tbo  Mbabtiof  t ariotko  of  ibo  buaoii  rooo  tra  oocMiooad  bj  Mvorml  pbywokifeiool 
OMMO.  ooC  oolv  olUBolo.  b«t  doiooot,  ood  doTutMMM  of  cbofocioT  ood  bobii.  Aa4 
li  oddiiiM  10  tbo  ioiiiooeo  of .pbjaiolockol  iDcidoato  ia  prodouof  oocb  voriotj 
••0  otboffo,  10  wbieb  dooMOticolioa  ui  tbo  lowor  oaiaolo  mmj  bo  ooooidorad  t^ 
OonoUtavo,— MMolj.  iboM  wbieb  iomIi  tnm  bobitool  tad  iB«odioio 


oiy.  UMM  woaea  iomii  num  oooiiooi  oaa  lauoooaio  oa< 

tnm  oxdtMMoU  of  tbo  onuul  apiritt,  ood  tnm  oUocbaMot  ood  ronMonoo, 

I  two  loriooi  of  lot*  ood  bolo,  ood  ill  tbo  wiMj  of  li 


pfiodpolly,  to  tbo  two 
■bkb  tboj  iof  olf  o.'' 
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4  TBt  ONITBO  STATtS^ 

AMa  Borlb  of  the  Taonia,  And  probabl j  Aaiaric^  mn  p^opM 
by  his  pofteritT;  while  the  rBeembUnoe  between  the  people  on 
tho  opposite  sides  of  the  psssage  that  dividee  the  two  ooocine&is 
Is  sach  as  to  show  their  oommon  origin." 

It  is  maintainod  hj  Moreri,  and  beliered  by  some  other  hi^ 
torisns  and  anti^aanans,  bat  is  sapported  b^  no  eertain  eti* 
denoe,  that  Amenca  was  known  to  the  £gyptuuDS»  Phonidan^ 
and  Carthaginians,^  if  not  to  the  orienud  nations  of  Ohina, 
Japan,  and  Palestine. 

rrom  the  great  antiooity  and  the  local  sitnation,  as  well  as 
from  the  peculiarity  or  a  stone  squedoot  which  pssses>  under 
the  principal  building  of  some  recently  discorered  ruins  near 
Gnatimala,  designatea  the  Palencian  City,  it  is  inferred  tliat  the 
people  in  this  part  of  South  America  bore  some  analogy  to  and 
nad  intercourse  with  the  Romans.t 

The  earliest  claim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  this  im- 
portant portion  of  the  globe,  as  urged  by  Snorro  Sturlooidea,  in 
the  **  Chronicle  of  Olaus,**  published  in  Stockholm  in  1607,  was 
by  the  Norwegians  or  Nortlimen,  who  are  supposed  to  haro 
penetrated  to  liudaons  Bay,  and  subsequently  to  the  eastern 
ooastt  Little  doubt  appears  but  that  Greenland  was  discovered 
and  peopled  from  Iceland  and  Norway  nearly  one  thousand  years 
ago,  and  was  subsequently  inyaded  by  a  tribe  of  the  Esquimaux 


*  It  b  bifblj  probttVU  tbftt  AaMriM  wm  pMpI^  lif  tb«  CanlitgiBiMia,  irfa« 
««!«  ailttftt*  OQ  Um  M>fftli-«Mt  eout  of  Africa,  and  pomwud  tW  Caaary  and 
Capa  Varda  lalaada.  ia  tba  Atlantic  Oeaao;  and  aa  tba  Canfaaaiaiaa  abioa  carrird 


Capa  Varda  lalaoda.  ia  tba  Atlantic  Oeaao;  and  aa  tba  Canbaaiaiaa  abipa 
aoaaatiaaa  a  ibooaaad  paopla,  aad  war*  probably  crowdad  «riib  bmo.  «r«NB«a,  and 
cbildraa  »baa  tbajr  aant  eotoaiaa  to  iboaa  ialaada.  aa  oura  wban  «a  aaad  to  tbo 
laaiatioaa,  it  ia  vrj  natural  to  ax  pact  tbai  ao«na  of  tbaai  aboold  aiaa  tboaa 


ida.  aad  badritm  to  tba  «raat  bayuad  tbair  iataodfd  porti  and  if  tbia  atar 
bappaAMi  tbaj  aiuat  of  oaoMuiiij  ba  aarrivd  to  AaMcica.  «bicb  ia  aiiuatvd  bat 


waalia'  aait  to  tba  «riad»ard  of  tbo  Canary  or  Capa  Varda  Itlaada)  fnm 
m  it  »aa  iapoaaibla  for  tbaoi  to  rafura  to  tba  aaaiara  coatlaaat,  tbo  trado* 
wioda  baiag  alirara  oppoaita  to  tbaai.  arbieb  ia  tba  roaaoo  «ra  aavar  baard  aaytbiiig 
of  tbat  part  of  tbo  woirid  aotil  «a  bad  tbo  uaa  of  tba  compaaa,  ai«d  tba  art  of 
■aTifaiioa  «aa  iaprotad.  wb^taby  tba  way  waa  found  e«t  of  aailinir  iaia  tbo 
biffbar  latitndM,  out  of  tbo  way  of  tbo  trada-wtnda,  ia  ordar  to  ratom  to  tbo 
onalam  conttoaot.— 6«/mMi'i  Gaafra  Craai.,  |i.  650. 

t  S«o  Dfacripltoo  of  tba  Ruioa  af  an  aart«ot  City  diaaoyarad  naar  Palao<)oo, 
ia  tbo  kingdoaa  of  GuaiiBala.  ia  Spaniab  Aatartca.  traoslatad  fron  fba  orifinal 
■Hwoacript  raport  of  Captain  I>oo  Anioaio  D«l  KiOi  fallofrad  by  Taatro  Cntir« 
Antariranir:  or,  A  Crilicnl  lavaaiigaiion  and  Raaaarcbaa  iato  tba  lliatory  af  tbo 
Americana,  by  Dr.  PanI  Palis  Cabrom.  of  tbo  city  of  Now  GaatiAala.  4to^ 
Loodoa.  IStf. 

•      I  SooM  aatbora  boao  aaaartad,  tbaogb  apparaoUy  ariiboot  any  ttiMaiMa 
gioond.  tbat  AMoncn  araa  diacof  arad  by  a  nativa  af  NnraaibMt  aa  aarfy  aa  1463^ 


/ 
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of  LilMridor.  wlio  iwelied  OvMnland  la  botts  tlifoiigli  Dtvk't 
Stnlto:  fttHB  tliete  the  present  noo  of  Ofeenlandeio  ho 
dasoended,  a  ftust  that  aeems  to  bo  eetablished  br  Scandioafiaa 
hitiory.*  Other  aathorities  state  that  Thorwold  Eriesaon,  an 
Icelander,  sailed  from  Eriesford  in  Greenland  on  OTOjago  of 
exploration  to  a  oonntij  cidled  Vinland,  from  the  yines  with 
whioh  it  abounded ;  and  that  America  had  been  prerioasly  die- 
obrefed  by  one  Biarni  Heriulfson,  who,  in  a  Toyage  firom  Ice- 
land to  Greenland,  had  been  driten  a.  great  nianr  days*  sail  from 
the  usual  coutm  U>  the  south-west  as  far  so  Cape  Cod,  or  lo 
Cross  Cape,  near  Plymouth,  the  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

The  Welsh  bards  and  historians  assert  a  claim  both  to  tbo 
discovery  and  partial  colonixation  of  America  by  ^fadoc  Owain 
Gwynedd,  a  Wekh  prince,  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
three  hundred  Tears  before  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  as 
stated  by  Powell  and  other  antiquaries,  and  this  legend  fbr* 
nishes  the  theme  of  one  of  Mr.  HoutheVs  most  finished  and 
attractive  poems.  Hakluyt  also  says  that  America  wss  dis- 
oovered  by  the  Welsh  about  the  year  1 170,  and  that  a  colonr 
was  planted  there  by  Madoc,  the  son  of.  Owain  Gwynedd. 
Meredeth  Ap  Beece,  a  Cambrian  bard,  who  died  in  the  year 
.1477,  that  is,  fifteen  yeare  before  the  date  of  modem  discovery, 
composed  an  ode  in  his  native  language  on  the  subject  of  this 
expedition,  of  which  ode  the  foUowing  is  an  extract:*- 

•« UUoc  W>r,  M«y«die  W«44 
'^  I  •»■  (tnoa,  0«ryu  Oujredi 

Ni  fHnnam  Hi,  tf  maid  ••44 
Sm  4  WMmtf  nU  f  moeo94^,** 

Sir  Morgan  Jones,  who  wss  chaplnin  to  General  .Bennett  ia 
Vir^nia,  about  the  year  1000  puUished  an  account  of  his 
having  discovered  a  tribe  of  InJians  near  Cape  Atros,  whoso 
origin  he  conceived  to  be  Welsh ;  and  Owen,  m  his  "  British 
'Bemains,"  supposes  that  their  migration  hsppened  near  tho 
time  of  Willism  Bufus,  or  of  Henry  Uie  Firat;  while  a  Mr. 
Isaac  Steward  and  a  Mr.  John  Evans,  natives  of  Wales,  affirm 
that  they  visited  the  red-hairod,  fair-complexioned  Indians,  who 
inhsbitisd  a  beautiful  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri* 


Ift  AaMHra  m»f  •fill  prot*  of  •«^vi«»  im  rMMvinf  ib«  f«il  wkidl  lo  tUt  Mj 
•var  ib«  aH|l«  tf  lU  naimim  ittb«Niiiif  lU  rvgioM  of  iW  Nnr  World. 
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md  ooDTened  with  them  la  the  Welih  Itngiiigv.  If  MiiiMripCt 
haTe  also  been  found  unong  them  in  the  Oieek  ehuMter,  bnl 
Mid  to  be  the  Welsh  Bible. 

At  the  tiune  time  it  is  remarkable  thai  abovi  the  year  1815 
two  gold  coins  were  dug  up  in  Kentucky,  one  of  Antonina  and 
the  other  of  Faustina,  while  in  other  parts  have  been  found  somo 
bearing  the  impress  of  Augustus,  togutlier  with  inscriptions. 
Eagles,  and  other  symbols  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  which  soma 
antiquarians  have  supposed  must  bsTO  been  carried  thither  by 
ICadoc  and  his  foUowers. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  of  New  England,  in  his  ''Magnalia," 
ouotes  an  author  who  says, "  If  we  may  credit  any  records  besides 
ue  Scriptures,  I  know  it  might  be  said  and  proTed  well,  that 
this  New  World  wss  known  and  partly  inhabited  by  Britons  or 
Saxons  from  England  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Spaniards  came  Uiither,  which  assertion  is  demonstrated  from 
the  discourses  between  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards,  and  the 
popish  relics  and  British  terms  found  among  them,  as  well  as 
from  undoubted  psssages  in  the  British  Annals.*'* 

The  natiye  country  of  Madoo  being  distracted  with  disputes 
as  to  the  regular  succession  to  the  crown,  he  is  said  to  hara 
embarked  in  thirteen  ships,  with  about  three  hundred  followers, 
and  settled  near  the  Missouri.  These  emigrants  are  said  to  hara 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi,  where  they  built  a  town, 
and  afterwards  to  ha?e  gradually  moved  onward  to  their  present 
territory. 

A  third  claim  to  the  distinction  of  baring  discoYcred  this  con- 
tinent St  an  earlier  date  tlian  the  first  TOyage  of  Columbus,  and 
to  intelligence  derived  fVom  which  both  tlie  latter  and  Magellan 
are  supposed  to  have  been  much  indebted,  is  asserted  in  behalf 
of  Martin  Benaim,  a  German,  who,  after  an  expedition  to 
Africa,  is  said  by  Doppelmayor,  in  his  work  upon  the  Lives  of 
the  Mathematicians  of  Nuremberg,  to  have  sailed  westward, 
and  settled  in  the  Azores. 

The  only  authentic  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worid 
is  that  of  its  southern  portion,  in  connection  with  the  West  India 
Islands,  being  sighted  on  thio  8th  of  October,  1 4  02,  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  other  parts  successively,  within  a  short  period. 
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\r/  PoDM  D«  Leon,  Sebasdaa  CaboV  oi^  AoMrigo  y«|NiocL 
Itmii  Um  ImI  of  tbete,  with  no  umII  injnstioo  both  to  Colomboi 
•nd  Cabot*  the  wbolo  oontinent»  as  ia  well  known,  reoeiTed  iU 
daetffnatlon.  John  Cabot  and  hia  aon  Sebastian,  in  the  aeirioe 
of  Uenry  VII.  of  England,  disooTorod  North  America  in  1407, 
five  years  aAer  Columbos  had  planted  the  royal  atandard  of 
Snain  on  the  aoutliem  iilanda  and  oontinent.  They  alao  ex* 
plored  the  eaatem  eoaat  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida. 

From  all  the  circumstanoea  it  will  appear,  therefore,  thai  If 
Colombns  waa  not  abaolutely  the  first  European  who  landed  on 
American  soil,  he  waa  the  first  real  disooyerer,  sinoe  hia  pre- 
eorsors  were  either  driven  thither  by  adveise  winds,  or  were  led 
to  it  by  accidenL 

The  early  history  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  diri* 
Bon  of  the  globe  is  inTolyed  in  great  obscnritr. 

All  nations  preserve  traces  of  their  origin,  haTing  received  a 
certain  impress  at  the  outset  both  from  the  men  and  circum- 
stances of  each  respective  country  or  tribe  which  should  deter- 
mine  the  character  of  thdr  condition  and  origin.  The  brightest 
inteUects,  therefore,  have  ever  been  ready  to  sei2e  upon  everr  point 
of  advantage ;  unfettered  individual  activity,  left  fr«e  to  derelop 
itself  in  every  direction  where  it  was  needed,  has  been  brought 
into  contact  witli  systems  of  traditionary  rules ;  and  investiga- 
tions  have  been  pursued  to  the  ntmost  limit,— -yet  all  hitherto 
without  any  satisfactory  result  in  determining  the  ethnology  of 
the  firet  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent 

Traditions,  monuments,  and  other  circumstances,  seem  to 
indicate  a  double  immigration :  one  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,* 
another  from  more  southern  regions, — a  tract  which,  as  ia  sup- 
posed, once  occupied  the  present  place  of  tho  Atlantio  Ocean— 
the  fabled  "Atlantic  described  bj  Plato  in  his  "  Timcus,"  as 
alao  by  iElian  in  hia  "  History  of  Various  TbingSa^t  and  Seneca 
in  his  '*  Media."  The  Thule  spoken  of  by  Seneca  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  Iceland,  or  a  part  of  Greenland,  i^,\  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  and  Tiphya  is  considered  to  have  been  tho 
pilot  to  the  celebrated  Argonautic  ekoedition-t 

The  island  of  Atlantis  is  described  by  Plato  as  having  been 
of  vaat  extent  and  population,  but  swallowed  np  or  absorbed 
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by  n  aaithqiiake.  H«  wrilM  on  the  MitboriCy  of  Solon,  who 
received  lus  tnfomiation  froni  an  Egrptian  prieet  Thb  nrieet 
affirmed  it  as  a  preralenl  tradition. "  that  there  was  formenj  an 
island  at  the.  entnmee  of  the  ocean  where  the  pilhure  of  Herooles 
now  stand ;  this  island  was  hurger  than  all  Ljbia  and  Asis,  and 
firom  it  was  sn  easy  passage  to  many  other  islsnds,  snd  from  these 
islands  to  all  that  continent  which  was  opposite  and  next  to  tho 
true  sea;  for  that  land  which  sorrounded  the  sea  called  Pelagoo 
BEugfat  justly  be  called  a  continent  In  after  times  there  hsp* 
pened  a  drradfol  earthquake  and  an  inundation  of  water*  which 
continued  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day  and  night;  and  this 
island,  Atlantis,  being  coren^  snd  OTcrwhebncd  by  water,  sunk 
beneath  the  ocean  snd  disappeared."*  Jkfany  Hindoo  legenda 
also  r^fer  to  the  circumstance,  and  Whitehumt  quotes  in  proof 
the  geology  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  Some  suppose  that  tho  - 
Canaries  are  fragments  of  that  extensiYe  island — toe  sea  is  said 
to  be  shallow  in  that  vicinity.  Pliny  mentions  traditions  of  tho 
irruptions  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  The  probability  is,"  ssys  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  subject,  ''that  the  quadrupeds,  as  well  ss  men,  &o.» 
of  America,  passed  tldther  by  land;  ana  that  the  two  continents    , 
were  formerly  united,  their  separation  being  caused  by  earth*    ' 
quakes  snd  subterranesn  phenomena.** 

Passsffos  which  seem  to  favour  this  idea  are  to  be  found  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  histonr.  In  Oen.  x.  85,  and  its  parallel 
1  Chron.  i.  10,  we  are  informed  that  the  name  of  one  of 
Hebcr'a  sons  was  called  Peleg;  because  in  his  days  the  earth 
(n^pHfgnh)  dirided.  Thus  Oen.  ix.  Ill:  *< These  are  threo 
sons  of  Noah,  and  of  them  was  tho  whole  earth  ovontpread  ** 
fnapeUaJ:  x.  0:  "By  these  were  tho  islea  of  the  0 entiles 
divided  fttepereduj  in  their  lands,  every  one  ader  his  tongue, 
after  their  families,  in  tlicir  nations;**  also. verses  18  and  d2» 
and  chap.  xi.  9 :  "  From  thence  (Eabel)  did  tlie  Lord  tcatier 
them  abroad  fepiUemJw^tk  the  face  of  all  tho  earth.** 

Bengel,  tlie  Biblical  critic,  in  his  *'Ordo  Tomporum,**  makes 
the  following  obnnvntion :  *'  Peleg  was  named  from  the  diviiiion 
of  the  eanli  (which  happened  in  those  days).  Tho  earth  afU*r 
the  deluge  was  divided  by  Negroes — by  a  genealogical  and  poUti- 
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Ml  dUTitSon;  wbieh  to  cxpifWMd  by  the  words  fmlffftalfj  and 
(nifhrHfk)t  but  a  very  diflereot  kind  of  dhriaon  ia  meaDl 
bjr  tbe  word  n^ftVtgak^'^riX.^  a  Dbysical  aod  gvograpbioal 
difidon  wbiob  bappcnod  at  onoo,  ana  wbicb  was  ao  rrmarkablob 
and  of  aoeb  eztentv  aa  aaiubly  to  aniwfr.tho  naniog  of  tbo 
patriarch  thereftvin.  By  thia  word  Peh$^  that  kind  of  diTtatoa 
M  principally  draoted  which  ia  applicable  to  land  and  walrr; 
whence,  m  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Ptle$  signifies  a  riTsr,  and  in 
the  Oreck«  nffX«7««  (Ptlagot)^  the  aca.  And  Pelagna  baa  tho 
aame  import  in  Latin ;  thaa  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 

'  what  was  called  anciently  the  iEgean  Sea,  has  ita  appellatioii 
Archi-pelsgo.  Here,  then,  there  appears  to  be  a  reference  to 
continents — that  tlie  earth  split  or  divided  asunder,  i>.,  super* 
ficially  for  some  considerable  extent,  and  thus  opened  a  freah 
way,  a  Pcleg  or  Pdagus,  for  the  waters  of  the  sea.** 

That  botii  men  and  quadrupeds  passed  oyer  from  the  Asiatio 
continent  on  land,  is  the  opinion  also  of  Acosta.  Orotia% 
Buflbn,  Robertson,  and  other  great  and  learned  men,  who  baTO 
made  the  aubjcct  one  of  minute  and  earnest  investigation; 
and  it  ta  remarkable  that  thia  geographical  conjecture  is  not 

.  only  verified  by  the  discoveries  of.  Captain  Cook,  Anson,  and 
other  celebrated  navigators  of  more  recent  timea,  but  it  is  also 
a  well-known  Indian  tradition  that  the  narrow  strait  which 
aeparntea  the  north-west  part  of  America  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Asia  was  once  fordable  at  low  water;  while  some  late  travel* 
lers  and  voyagers  asnert  tliat  the  Indiana  are  now  in  the  habit 
of  pas»ing  to  and  from  each  continent  in  their  canoea.  Hence 
the  langusge  of  a  Inte  popular  writer:  **Tho  Indiana  of  tho 
present  dav  crosa  at  Deliring's  Straits  in  tlieir  canoes,  and  tliis 
may  have  Wn  done^  in  former  davs  as  well  as  nbw."  This  is 
an  assertion  by  no  means  improbable,  as  tlie  distance  across  the 
strait  is  otily  forty  miles,  or  thirteen  leagues,  being  in  latitude 
60*  north,  and  longitude  170*  wesL  "The  straiu  which  divide  . 
North  America  from  Tartary,**  says  another  authority,  "  are  so 
piarrow  aa  to  admit  an  easy  pasnage  from  one  continent  to 

'  lUBother,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  it  may  be  croased 
pn  the  ice.** 

A  third  hypotheaia  baa  been  suggested,  which  would  pvople 
America  from  that  branch  of  the  Huns  who  migrated  to  the 
north*eaRt  in  or  about  the  year  100  of  the  christian  era ;  while' 
an  Anglo-American  philosopher,  M.  M.  Noah,  who  is  of  Jewiiih  - 
f&tractioni  has  adduced  manv  ingenious  and  plausible  rtasuus 
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§ot  beliefiiig  that  tl  leMt  tlit  gtmimi  portkm  of  tlit  otigiaal 
inbabiUnU  of  tho  New  World  maj  bo  detoanda&ta  of  tbo  loal 
tribes  of  Israel,  whom  ho  ftapposes  to  hsTO  crossed  over  ftom 
Asia  throogh  Behring^s  Stnuts,  the  ehannel,  as  alreadj  noted,  . 
which  separates  America  At>m  Asia,  and  oonneots  the  Paoiflo 
and  Arctio  oceans, — these  tribes  at  length  spreading  themselves 
thmughout  America,  and  in  process  of  time  degenerating  into 
saTsgcs  and  idolaters. 

Of  the  latter  opinion  were  also  the  celebrated  William  Penn 
the  founder  of  PennsylTania,  President  Edwards,  and  others 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging. 

Ailer  tracing  tlie  similarity  of  Uie  dialeci  which  he  had  ao* 
quired  of  one  of  the  tribes  to  the  Hebrew  language,  William 
Penn  adds,  *'For  their  origin,  I  am  ready  to  believe  them  of  the 
Jewish  race.  I  mean  of  the  stock  of  the  ten  tribes,  snd  that 
for  the  following  reasons.  First,  that  they  (meaning  the 
Israelites,  st  tlieir  last  dispersion) 'were*  to  go  to  a  land  not 
planted  or  sown,  which  Ads  and  Africa  were,  if  not  Europe; 
while  their  passage  to  America  was  not  impossible  in  itself,  as 
Uio  essiemmost  parts  of  Asia  and  the  westernmost  parts  of 
America  are  nearly  contiguous/  In  the  second  place,  I  find 
them  of  tlie  like  countenances,  and  tlicir  children  of  so  lively  a  . 
resemblance,  that  a  man  may  think  liiroself  in  Duke  Place  or 
Bury  Street  in  London.  Thirdly,  they  reckon  by  moons,— they 
offer  their  first- fruits, — they  have  a  kind  of  feast  of  tabemaclea, 
— they  are  said  to  lay  their  altar  upon  twelve  stones, — together 
with  the  facts  of  their  mourning  a  year,-— customs  of  women, — 
with  msny  other  things  thst  do  not  now  occur  to  me."* 

**From  the  ceremonial  observances  and  civil  government  of 
the  Indians,"  savs  a  late  writer,  *'  added  to  several  other  striking 
coincidents,  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  M.  Noah,  and  others  of 
Jewish  descent,  that  the  sborigines  of  North  America  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes,  who,  instead  of  going  into 
the  east,  for  fear  of  the  Egyptians,  bent  their  course  in  s  north- 
west direction,  which  brought  them  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
American  continent^  and  which  they  finally  reached  tlirough 
Behring's  Strsits." 

Thus  says  Mrs.  Simon,  an  authoress  of  Jewish  origin:  '*Thos6 
who  are  most  conversant  with  the  public  and  private  econbmy 
of  the  Indians,  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  are  lineal 
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latoendantt  of  tlit  JwnMtm^  wad  mj  own  wtaawbct  go  iv  to 
sonftrm  tbo  Mmo  bdiet*** 

It  most.  liowe?er»  bs  ftdmittadt  in  jofdoo  to  wnj  eoooirj  m 
to  tbo  ooourtoT  of  this  opinioD,  thai  tho  liierogljphicsl  aelinet* 
tiont  and  nido  fljrmbobcal  rsgisiera  fotiiid  ereii  among  tlia 
Indiana  of  Mexico,  cannot  he  compared  with  the  eonaecntifa 
grammatical  writings  of  tho  Uebrows,  wbicb  display  tha 
adTanced  atate  of  intpHectnal  cnhnra  and  social  organization 
of  a  oountTY  and  portion  of  the  globe  in  which  the  earliest  traoes 
of  oiTilizea  man  are  to  be  foond.*  And  at  the  aame  time  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Mexicans,  so  far  as  they  hsTie  been  decipbered« 
seem  to  indicate  a  more  recent  era. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  the  Indians  in  general,  that  so 
different  are  they  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  that  they  haTO  few 
or  no  religious  ideas:  their  thoughts  are  wholly  engrooed 
with  the  tilings  of  earth:  the  world  of  ideas, — die  sptritoal 
world, — seems  closed  against  them:  their  whole  philosophy 
and  religion  are  reducible  to  a  code  of  social  morals,  limitea  to 
the  expression  of  those  principles  of  human  conscience  witboat 
the  obserirance  of  which  society  would  be  impossible. 

The  original  form  of  reUgioas  wornhip,  as  practised  bj  the 
Indians  in  genaral,  ia  known  to  have  resembled  closely  in  its 
main  features  that  which  prorailed  among  most  Asiaiio  nationa  al 
the  dawn  of  autlicntic  history.  It  consisted  in  df»ing  homago  td 
the  primary  elementa  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  space,  with  tha 
heavenly  bodies  and  aerial  beings, — a  sort  of  Sabajsm,  in  which 
firs  is  the  principal  object  of  deification,  and  of  which  element 
the  firmament  and  sun  were  regarded  as  subordinate  manifest** 
tiohs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  recently  found  Rigreda  of  tho 
Hindus.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  affinity  between  these 
peoples,  in  temperament  and  intellect,  in  habits,  manneia,  and 
social  state.  '  Tbe  American  Indian  is  proTerbially  melancholie, 
with  a  mind  moderate  in  range,  but  ingenious,  inventire,  full  of 
sagacity  for  the  useful  arts  and  conTcniences  of  life,  but  incom- 
petent to  generalize  their  application;  leading  a  roaming  though 
not  nomadic  life,  with  a  patriarchal  form  of  society;  united 
together  as  a  people  by  compulsiTe  ties  imposed  by  kindxed  and 
by  nature. 

Many  traTellers  trace  a  similarity  between  the  American 
natives  and  the  Tartars,  both  in  language  and  physiognomy, 
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witli  eoineidmioot  of  ootUmit  and  of  njthologlMl  li»g«idt{ 
while  they  practise  eimiler  iaperatiticmf,  uid  rvpreeeot  thai  they 
were  driTeii  from  their  origtnid  eoantry  by  the  *' rising  of  tho 
wateri.-* 

Mr.  Rsokiog,  in  bis  "  Hiitoriesl  Researobee,**  naintains  thai 
the  oon<iuo»t  of  Pera«  Mexico,  Bogota,  and  Natebes,  in  the 
thirteentli  oontary,  was  made  by  Uie  Monguls.  He  ooosiders  il 
bighly  pr«»bnbl0  that  a  portion  of  the  Aviatic  troopa,  despatched 
by  the  MongttJ  Kmporor  of  China,  Bhi*tJiu,  for  tlie  suhjiiga* 
tion  of  Japan,  had  Uion  oarri«Ml  acrosa  tlie  Paciflo  Ocran  by 
the  treRii*ndoti6  storm  which  scatinnMl  and  destroyed  tliat  vast 
amamont,  and  that  Uio  few  who  were  spared  fruia  the  Airy  of 
the  tcmpctit  had  arrivod  in  Peru,  having  at  their  brad  tlie  com* 
mander  of  the  oxncdition,  Mooko,  whom  Mr.  Hanking  rocog* 
aises  in  the  flmt  Inca  Msnco.f  And  the  name  author,  in  his 
**  Wars  and  Kports  of  the  Mongnls  and  Ilomans,**  has  mdea* 
▼onred  to  prove,  what  has  been  oontrovertml,  however,  by  Pro* 
feasor  Diicklsnd,  that  no  bom^  of  any  fossil  have  been  found, 
eio<»pt  in  situations  in  which  it  is  probable  they  wore  nlaced 
by  tlie  hands  of  men;  and  as  will  be  hen*aflifr  pruvi*a,  the 
bones  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  have  bo(?n  disc^overod  in  tlie  New 
World,  which  givoa  additional  probability  to  theJiypoihf*sis  tlial 
tliia  continent  was  con<|uered  or  invaded  either  by  Ilomans  or 
Monguls. 

llaron  Ilurolioldt  rcmarka,  and  hia  authority  will  lie  n*garded 
'aa  unexoeptioimble,  that  amongst  all  the  tril>esof  America,  8outh 
aa  well  as  North,  many  traits  of  Asiatic  manners  and  usages 
are  apparrnt  He  even  thought  he  could  trace  tlie  Chinese 
Linguage  in  tliiit  of  Mexico,— a  supmisition  that  seems  to  be 
aastsio4*d  by  the  nsnration  of  the  Chinese  hiHtoHsn,  IJ-yen, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  seventh  century.  He  als<i 
fbund  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Indians  on  tlie  Amaxon,  engraved 
green  atonea,  exactly  resembling  the  Ethiopian  and  Dsb^lonian, 
or  Sabean  signets,  described  by  Mr.  I«Mnds4M>r  as  cylindrical, 
engraved  in  intaglio  on  JsN|>er,  chslredonv.  Jade,  or  onvx  stone, 
about  one  or  two  inoh(»s  long,  and  hsli  an  inch  in  clismeter. 
They  were  used  aa  aeals  in  Ktliiopia,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  and  other 
nationa  of  western  Asia.  They  were  found  also  in  tlie. mine 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  ara  both  mystical  and  curious. 


•  Ds  OiflMs. 
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BARLT  BttTORT  Of  TSB  VOmi  AMKMOAII  INDtAKt.       IS 

Stooat  •iqnilarij  eagniti  wwv  used  tmoDg  cIm  RoiDMits  ui4 
Um  aigDoi  of  Aogusuia  Omut  oxhibiiMl  tho  iigii  of  Ctpiiooni« 
«oder  wliioh  he  ww  bora. 

In  oilier  parts  of  Amerioa  have  been  dbeorfred  bicroffljphioal 
d«HnMtJoii8  timilar  to  thoae  inaoribedon  tbo  toinbt  adq  t(*mp]ffl 
of  Kffypt  But  wbai  it  still  mors  mnarksbls  is,  tbe  lodiso  of 
lbs  Miixicsns  biding  idonticsl  witb  tliat  of  tlie  sncicnt  Egyptisns. 

Orf  tlio  (Vsgm<^uts  of  wslls  and  columns  reoorerod  from  mint 
in  Oontrsl  America  or  >foxico,  are  di*piotcMl  oounti*uanoea  and 
boad*dn*«Mia  whicb  rrsemblo  thoso  of  the  Egyptian  statufs. 
0ns  witb  a  spbynx«liko  oounti*nAnc«  baa  n  bottd-dresa  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  tlio  pnost  of  I  sis. 

IntlicAtions  of  a  common  origin  bars  been  tnunnl  betwivn 
tbe  aboriginal  eivilixstion  of  8ouib  America  and  tliat  of  tbs 
Toltces  and  the  01tnce«,  as  well  as  Axtecs  or  ancient  Mexicanai 
and  other  nations  of  America.  It  cannot  fail  to  bo  a  remarkftbls 
circumHtanee,  bbwover,  if  correct,  that  the  Indians  found  within 
tlio  United  Htstea  snd  territories,  and  thnHighoul  the  whole  of  ihs 
oontiiient  ranging  from  the  Missitiiippi  towsrds  tbe  Polar  region* 
diffur  from  thcMs  of  Mexico  and  the  aouthrtn  part  of  tlia  oon« 
tinent,  aa  alno  Oom  papan  nations  genorsllv,  in  tliat  they  hata 
no  idols  of  any  form,  but  acknowledge  ana  profcsa  to  worship 
Uie"  Great  8pint"a 

Fragincnu  of  idols  have  been  found  in  Tennesseo,  and  in 
tlie  wliolo  of  the  valley  whose  wati»rs  6ow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  that  are  almost  identical  with  some  of  the  Mexican 
Idols;  and  olmidian  has  been  found  in*  the  mounds  near  Lako 
Onturio,  which  is  a  strimg  indication  of  Mexican  origin,  m 
there  is  no  obnidinki  in  the  United  Htates. 

Some  afllnities  are  traced  betwe<*n  the  Oherokes  and  Aiiee 
dialects,  and  tliero  are  strong  physical  and  otiier  points  of 
resftmbliince  between  the  Cherokees  and  Mexicana,  tbe  former  of 
whom  bad  been  aottlfMl,  long  before  America  waa  discoTered,  In 
warm  sheltered  Tslleys  tlist  debouched  upon  rifeti  emptying 
themaeWes  into  tlie  (Julf  of  Mexico. 

The  more  the  Indisns  are  studied,  it  Is  said  on  high  autboHlj^ 
tbs  mors  does  evenrtliing  almut  them  ani>ear  to  fc«  eastern,*— 
their  language,  religion,  calcndara,  arohiteoturs,  dco.f    Their 

s  TkU  MMfiloii,  m»Am  09  iIm  tuiliAfiiy  nf  Ckf\im  tmi  mWm%  to  <»ttoK4  hM 
•MVMt  hf  FrvTMMT  Mttltov,  !•  Sto  Htoitrj,  toi«l;  fvSUaUS,  si  ilM  TrMMMv* 

t  Mail  Mi4  ik  MIf  tsitos*,  1/  Dr.  l^tiWsu 
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woitbip  of  Art  ia  cIm  opM  ilr,  ind  a?oidiiig  Um  hm  of  tMiplii, 
if  (iroeiMl^  Uiat  of  ZoroMtart  m  is  idno  iMr  loading  doooiiio 
of  two  tpinu.  good  and  evil,  ruling  Uio  world;  and  tha  allrgory 
of  tho  egg  of  Omiiidx  haa  bean  fftnnd  on  an  aarlliwork  on  Uia 
top  of  tlia  hill  in  Ailam'a  County,  Ohio.  It  rpprmH«ntN  tha  ooll 
of  tlio  aerpant  tho  egg  produced,  and  ia  700  feat  long;  but  it  ia 
thought  it  would  reach,  if  the  coll  wera  lengthened  out,  1,000 
foot  Tho  Jawa  of  the  a(*rpent  aro  n«preaeiited  aa  widely  dintendrd 
aa  If  in  tho  act  of  awallowiug.  In  tlio  intenitieo  ia  aa  oval  or 
ogg*aha|HHl  mound.  'i*liia  n*pelitioo  of  a  aymbol  ia  oonaidered  a 
(brther  proof  of  ennlem  derivation,  while  itia  alatod  on  thoaama 
autlioril^v,  Uint  the  wn>ng*hea«ledneaa  and  pemtaUtnao  of  idea  in 
tha  Indiana  entirely  n^M^roblo  tbo  oriental  bninehea  of  tho  great 
Beniiiio  family.^  ])ut  tho  Kamnktulalo,  tho  Kodak,  tlio  Aino* 
Japanoao,  and  tho  Korean  or  aemi*Chineao,  aro  tho  A«iatio 
languitgoa  which  thoao  a|«okcn  by  tlio  Indian  triboa  moat 
imnnrkably  rew«inh1e.t  * 

Tho  ahano  of  ihia  continent  haa  induced  aome  geologiata  to 
infer  that  Amerioa  and  AfHca  wert  oiieo  uniti*tl,-- the  projecting 
part  of  tho  latter  iltting  exactly  to  tho  Gulf  of  MoNieo,  ana 
tho  prominent  nart  of  South  America  being  about  the  aiao  and 
ahapo  to  fill  tho  (lulf  of  Oui/tea.  Anuuiio  do  llerern,  alao, 
in  hia  **  Oecrnl,**  ao<*ma  to  favour  tlie  i<lni  that  the  Americana 
were  of  the  |M)i»teniy  of  Ham ;  nmn^atmting  (tint  th^y  went  out  of 
Aftrioa,— tho  eartli  l>eing  fftfpirUffah)  diviilvd  or  Kiilit  aiiunder 
in  tlio  days  of  lVh%— to  that  part  of  America  whieii  now  h>oka 
towanl  AOrica.|  Hut  in  oppoaition  to  auoh  an  hyt)oth<'t»lii,  it  ia 
nmiarkablo  that  no  iriico  haa  been  found  among  tlio  aboriginal 
inhabitiuita  of  real  African  oriffin. 

**  Tho  over- valuation  of  the  Kaquimaux  poouliaritiea,*'  aava  Dr. 
I^tham,  to  which  ho  might  have  added  aomo  pliih>logical  difll* 
oultioa,  **  ia  tho  great  olmtaclo  in  American  othnology.  When 
tlioao  ara  cut  down  to. their  due  level,  tlio  connection  betwoen 
America  and  Ania  ia  neither  more  nor  leaa  tlian  one  of  tlie 
olearoat  wo  have.  It  ia  oertaiuly  clearer  tlian  tho  Junction,  of 
Africa  with  north*weatom  Asia;  not  more  obacuro  than  tliat 
between  Uie  Occanica  and  tlio  tranagangetio  ptminnula;  and 
_  

•  VU$  UfofiRMiMi  rMpMtlng  lb«  eoA^llloa  tud  pffiM|>«cU  oT  lb*  India*  trilM« 
«r  llw  Uali«l  a««i««,  MllMifNi  M(t  DfttfMirMi  uMl«f  iIm  II«|I«M|  of  iMiiM  ftfillr*, 
ytf  ha^t  ContfrMt,   Alto  lt«|»u#i  of  lb*  Vnitwd  auiM  KiuloHnir  FapMiiiio«« 
f  Mm  ftftd  bifl  .VlifraiiMit,  hy  l)r  Lftibwa.  tol  i.,  p.  ia>« 
t  llwMm  l>Ma4i.  I.,  bMk  it.,  cbiip.  it 
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iootloalablj  Um  ttjil«riMt  Ihui  Ihil  wUek  Joint  Aate  It 
Earopo."*  -^ 

Tbo  whob  origlod  nttift  p<mttliilioo,  txoqit  cIm  EtquinMoi 
ind  poopio  of  NooUia  Sound,  who  inhabit  Um  oomI  of  tM  Nortb 
AUmiUo  Ocean  to  tho  aouUi  of  livhrin^t  8tnuta»  and  who 
appear  boUi  in  •tatiiro,  pbyiiioal  oonfonnauon,  and  languagv,  to 
revomblo  tlia  inbabiunta  of  I^pland  and  tlia  nortlioni  boidmi 
of  Atia,  of  Uie  Bamoide  family,  to  which  wv  hare  already 
reforred.  are  Kvnerally,  if  not  univef«ally,  aiippoend  to  have 
aphing  tfwn  ono  and  Uio  aamo  race;  aipr^Hnog  in  tlietr  ftnnenil 
apptfamiice,  mannrm,  and  nnagea,  along  the  whole  line  of  ooatt, 
frum  tlio  Huaita  of  MAg«fllan  to  IItidiM»n't  lUy. 

Am  eotne  evid«*nrc  of  tlio  idrntiiy  in  ati>ck  of  the  original  b« 
habiiantaof  botli  divliiitinM  of  tlie  continent,  the  Naicbex  Indiane, 
fannliar  to  (he  novrliiit  ftx>ni  the  roinancea  of  Chatmubriand,  an 
known  to  tlie  ethnologia  aa  |)re«eroinent  aniongvt  tlie  Indiana  of 
tlio  MinMMiippi  f(»r  tlivir  Mexican  charactcristiof :  iUty  flatt«yned 
tlio  himd,— worahippiHl  tlie  aun»—- kept  up  an  undying  fifv,«— 
rtfcogniiicd  a  ayntrtn  of  caate,-— and  aanrillctMl  human  victima. 

Some  ppecittl  dintinctiona  obtain  among  tlie  different  trtbra,  aa 
it  ia  natural  to  aupiM)ae ;  whilst  tliey  are  found,  aluo,  in  various 
itagoa  of  nocioty,  lh>in  the  lowest  aavago  alalo  to  that  of  a  half* 
vivilixcd  |>cople ;  but  still  the  above  dtwoription  is  so  geniMrally 
applinible  aa  to  sanction  tlie  opinion,  tliat  tlie  far  greater  part 
01  tlie  natiire  tribi^  of  both  Americas  have  had  but  one  oonmon 
origin,  and  that  that  origin  is  Aiiistio. 

Kven  tlie  most  nortlA^ly  Indians,  those  of  tlie  Rocky  Moan* 
taina  (the  Strong  Howa  and  tlie  I)og  Itibs),  have  a  tradition' 
tliat  tliey  originally  came  from .  tlie  westward ;  from  a  level 
ooiintry,  where  tlieie  waa  no  water,— a  country  producing  trwa 
and  IVuita  now  unknown  to  tlicm ;  and  tliat  among  the  atrange 
animals  alt4»gothcr  diflfcn^nt  Arom  those  of  tlie  country  tliey  now 
inhabit,  there  waa  one  whose  visngo  bore  a  striking  rescmblanes 
to  the  human  face  (supposed  to  be  tlie  ourang  outang) ;  aad 
tliat  thtty  were  driven  (Vom  that  land  by  a  flood,  and,  proceeding 
northerly,  came  to  a  strait  which  tliey  crossed  on  a  raft*  whick 
strait  or  passage  haa  since  been  (Vozcn  over  and  become  ia-. 
passable. 

As  *tlie  result  of  frequent  and  oaroftil  inveatigation  by  nen  of 
high  character  for  learning  and  reaearch,  it  ia  now  the  general 

•  Mm  mi4  kk  MigrsiioM,  «A  L,  p^  ia«;4i 
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« 

mod  may  be  eonaidered  tb«  etUblmhed  opinion  that  thar  iio  ^ 
the  Mtingoliui  nioe»  At>m  the  northern  part  or  oentiil  Ublo  li|M  ^ 
of  Aaim,  the  inhabitantt  of  which  they  racnblo  in  their  nmog« 
pelrierchel  mode  of  life,  ee  well  ee  in  the  phyeioal  ohareoterittioe 
of  thai  peculiar  familj.  '^ 

But  while  the  aame  style  of  featnrea,  tb^  aame  physical  form* 
and  the  same  habits  and  parsoita  of  life»  charactenae  the  inhabi* 
tanta  in  both  diTiaions  of  this  Tast  oontioent.  notwitlistanding  ' 
the  diferaities  of  langnage,  which  suggest  a  diflerraoe  also  of  ^ 
moral  condition  as  well  as  in  the  stock  from  whenoe  ther 
sprung,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  tliough  the  North  Amen* 
can  Indians  aro  hj  so  many,  horn  their  physical  conformation^ 
olnnsed  with  the  Mongolians,  thoy  are  gunomlly 'aaid  to  differ  ill 
all  these  reiipe(;ts,  aa  also  in  intellectual  oliaractcr,  fVoro  every 
otlier  Taricty  of  the  human  race.  At  the  aame  time  it  may  be 
aaid,  that  tlie  general  agreement  mliich  exists  among  llirm wires 
b  oonsidcrcd  as  even  mors  romarknlle  than  tlH*ir  diMagR*enic?nt 
from  the  other  branshes  of  the  gn*iit  family  of  man, 

**  Notwitlistanding  a  atato  of  si^piuration  whicli  mft\es  every 
inhabitant  of  the  wild  a  foe,  except  a  being  of  tlie  sitme  tribe, 
—notwithstanding  tlio  little  ftision  which  occurs  among  their 
families,  so  similar  aro  their  social  rircumstancvs,  so  uniform 
the  action  orext«»nml  nsturo  upon  ili<ir  condition,  so  novaried 
the  arta  of  life  among  them,  that  they  prem^rve  the  aame  annect 
tlirough  the  wliolo  continent ;  and  variety  of  tuiupcrature,  which 
imprewiea  a  divemity  of  character  on  so  many  or  the  objects  of 
natufv,  is  less  powerful  In  producing  diiren^nees  amonff  tdem 
tlian  their  common  habita  and  pursuits  in  moulding  them  to 
the  same  form,  sod  festuro." 

**  lltfv  ^wf ,  h««  rlel^  Im«  a^I^S  ksw  siiffuali 

One  species  titus  admirably  varied,— *of  one  understanding 
thus  vanously  modifled,— and  of  one  organisation  asauming 
appearanooa  so  diverse  I 


•    * 


** 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Tho  fttteniioQ  of  Um  retder  it  oow  nore  evpeeitOj  etiled  to 
thai  pun  of  the  oontioeni  comprehendiiig  the  UniiiBd  Statet, 
aiSd  U)  this  chiefly  in  ica  norih*eaatern»  middla,  and  aoatlMni 
grand  political  divimona. 

Tlio  AiQfrican  goTeroineDt,  ijf,^  that  of  tha  United  Statea, 
•xcTQiaoa  dominioD  over  a  oountiy  which,  pcrhapa,  at  tho  preaent 
noment,  thai  of  England  only  excepUKl,  ia  mora  extrnaiTa, 
and  will  aupport  more  inhahitanta,  timn  that  of  any  nation 
upon  tho  earth.  **  From  the  Atlantic  on  tho  eaat  to  tho  Pacific 
on  (ho  west,  iVom  tlie  Lake  countrica  on  the  north  to  tho  Oulf 
of  Mexico  on  tho  aouth,— her  aliorca  thus  washed  hy  the  great 
ocran,-— her  lakes,  and  teas,  and  riTers  the  most  majcatio  that* 
watrr  tlie  earth,—- her  cororoerco  whiu*ning  etery  aea,«— her  rail- 
roads and  canals,  like  grrat  arteries,  imrneeljng  her  whole  aur* 
lace,  carrying  life  and  activitr  to  tho  remotest  corner,  and  whoaa 
more  donscly  populated  surisce  is  ovenipn*ad  with  a  network 
of  magnetic  wm*s,—thia  colossal  empire,  embracing  errry  oha* 
meter  of  soil  and  every  dcgn*e  of  climate,  haa  extended  within 
tlie  last  half  century,  and  filled  the  untrodden  forest,  the  unin* 
hahited  plain,  and  Uio  bleak  hills  with  commerce,  iocrraaing 
towns,  and  a  numerous  populntion."*  The  sun  is  four  hours 
in  its  pasNsge  fVom  I  he  time  when  it  first  shines  on  the  eastern 
ahoroa  of  ^inine  till  it  strikes  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  it 
is  about  four  months  in  ponsing  through  the  deforces  of  laiituda 
of  tho  United  Htaioa,  in  ita  northern  and  aouthem  declination 
ombracing  aix  varietiea  of  climate. 

Aa  already  indicated,  tlie  United  Btatea  m*y  ho  distributod 
into  four  grand  political  divisional— oaatem,  middle,  aouthers« 
and  western. 
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Tb«  MilOTDr  or  N«w  Eiiffliiii4  BuIMi  Mnprahtiid  choM 
iitualM  to  the  OMt  of  IJudton  •  RivoTi  vii .,  MAioo*  Ntw  If  amp* 
thiro,  Vermont,  MMMoliiifieiu,  Rhodo  Iilnnd,  and  OonnMtioiit 

Tho  niddlo  Sutm  oompriao  Now  Yorki  Now  Jontji  Po^mayl* 
Tooiot  ond  Dolawore. 

Tlio  aouihern  StaiMi  inolude  Maryland,  Virginiay  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Ouonpa,  Alabama,  tho  Floriuaa,  Miaaiaaippi, 
Louiaiano,  and  tho  diatriot  of  Columbia.  And  now  that  tlio 
Brwhr*arquirpd  Htatoa  and  trrrltorioa  of  Toxaa,  Now  Mcxioo, 
Caliuimia,  and  othora,  aro  addod  to  tliia  aoction  of  tlio  Union, 
it  ooniDiiiM^a  tho  wh»lo  rogioh  that  oxtonda  (Vom  tlio  Huaquchann 
to  tho  raoiflo  Ocoan  and  tlio  Oulf  of  Muxioo. 

Tho  weatom  Htatoa  and  organfzcd  ti»rritoriea  oompriao  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennoasiw,  Indiana,  Mt«|iigan,  Miaaouri,  Arkanaati 
Wiaeonain^  Iowa,  and  On*gon. 

Tho  principal  or  moat  important  towna  in  tho  Union  aro  New 
Yoik,  JtoMton,  Philndrlnhia,  Baltimoro,  Charlcat(»n,  and  New 
Orleans;  hut  tho  capitnl  ia  WuHhington.  All  tlii^ao  aro  aituated 
on  tlio  ai*a*cuaM,  or  on  tho  hanka  of  na?igaUo  rivora.  Among 
tho  moat  coiiNidorablo  citica  or  towna  of  tho  wraiem  Statoa,  ara 
Detroit  in  Mivhipn,  Chicago  in  Illinoia  near  tho  head  of 
Lake  Michigan.  MilwaukcH)  in  Wiaconain,  Bt  Louia  in  Mia* 
aouri,  and  Cincinnati  and  Cloreland  in  Ohio, 

The  charactcrintiu  fcaiunm  of  the  entire  continent  ara  priaol* 
pallv  ita  mountninn,  pmirioa,  lakca,  and  rivera. 

Iho'chiiT  mountain  rangt»a  or  ayatema,  are  tho  Roeky  or 
Stony  Mountaina,  in  tho  nurth*W4»atcm  part  of  tlio  continent, 
regarded  aa  a  oontinuntion  of  the  Andca  of  Chili  and  Peru,  or 
the  northerly  pnilongiitlon  of  tho  Mexican  Central  Chain ;  and 
tlio  Alleghany  or  An|)(>llaehian  aeriea  in  tho  caatem.  The  latter 
ehain  croMoa  tlie  Unlt4«d  Htatea  from  eaat  to  wc^at — (Vom  Maine 
to  Oeiirgia— extending  two  or  thnn^,  or,  aeo<inling  to  aoma 
autlioritif«a,  four  thnuiiand  milea  in  length ;  rising  to  their 
higheat  altitudo  in  Virginia;  tlieir  hn^adth  varying  Drom  flfty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  milea.  The  chain  of  Uio  llocky  Moun* 
taina  ia  nearly  nine  thouaand  mili*a  in  length,  and  IW>m  one  to 
tliree  hundn^d  in  width.  Thia  ia  the  longuat  rango  of  mountaina 
in  the  world,  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  American  con* 
tinent,  ftom  tlie  aoiithem  alion*a  of  Patagonia  to  the  bordera  of 
tlie  ioy  aea.  Homo  of  tlio  ridg(*a  of  that  part  of  tho  chain 
diatinguiahed  hv  the  name  of  the  liocky  Mountaina,  aro  tliirtocn 
tliouMiid  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.     Mount  Kliaa,  in  tho 
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RvflrfMi  lerritonr,  which  nmT  h«  ttguHM  aIm  m  %■  ptit  of  Um 
Muno  mtIm,  o«licd  the  Toplno  /idg«,  itmchiog  to  Um  aorth* 
w«rd  towardt  Nooik«  Bound,  li  from  Bixtoen  to  tarvBtaea 
tbbUMnd  f(Mt  in  heiffht;  and  ono  peak,  called  the  Oreal  Whil9 
Mountain,  between  the  riveri  Platte  and  Arkanfaa,  it  deaoribed 
by  Captain  Pike  aa  attaining  an  elevation  of  eighteen  thooaand 
ibet. 

Among  the  aoeond  and  tliird  elaaaee  of  mountains, und  which 
Ibrm  the  M^parate  ning«*«  of  the  Allrghanioa,  are  the  Black 
Mounlaina,  tlie  While,  tlie  Dlue,  tlie  Given,  the  Caukill.  the 
OnmWlaiid,  and  the  IllKhlaiida  of  the  Mudiion,    The  highrtt 
of  thofw,  to  the  eaatward,  it  Mount  Wanliington,*  in  New 
Hampshire^  which  ia  upwards  of  six  thousand  feel  aboTO  the 
•ea ;  and  the  DIark  ridge,  said  to  be  the  most  (^evated  point 
eastward  of  tlio  Mississippi,  is  nearly  soton  thousand  feet  high.t 
The  Jlhio  ridge  of  tlio  Allcghanies  rises  in  Virginia. 
'   Not  only  are  the  principal  mountains  of  such  considerable 
altitude,  hut  vast  ridgos  of  tlicm  follow  each  other  in  soccemion, 
rising  at  irregular  distances  in  lofty  cones,  or  swelling  up  in 
'nndulnting  curres,  rounded  graoefyilly  at  the  summit,— the  wliole 
•erica,  Mount  Washington  and  some  otliers  of  the  same  oraggy 
iU^rile  character  exccntcd,  covered,  witli  dense  foreeta  of  pine 
end  flrs,  togt^ther  witii  vast  varieties  both  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
mosa.    There  are  no  such  isolated  mountains  in  the  United 
States  aa  aro  ao  common  in  Jamaica  and  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indicsi;  and  tlie  lower  hills  paniervo  an  almost  unvarying 
regularity  of  form,  round««d  on  their  summits,  indicative  of  thtnr 
geological  fommtion,t  and  following  each  otiier  like  masaive 
rollers,  or  huge  waves  of  tlie  sea. 

The  prnlrics  of  America  are  aomewhat  similar  to  tlie  sieppen 
of  A  sis,  or  those  of  southern  Hussis,  and  resemble  in  some  of 
tliclr  fcAtiiros  the  moor-heaths  of  Kurope,  only  in  some  districts 
vastly  more  extended,  and  with  dUren'tit  degrees  of  barrennean 
and  fertility,— 'illimitable,  pathless  wlldemesaea  or  gardens  of 
the  deiiert  They  have  boc*n  sotnetimee  compsred  to  tne  pampas 
and  sllanos  of  South  America,  Uut  resemble  them  aa  little  aa  the 
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Bahani  of  AfH«L  Thej  approaoh  io  ohiirMtMr  moti  UMoiy  to  cIm 
wide  tUmpet  whioh  torround  tho  Luke  of  And,  and  oitona  to  tho 
Caspian  dm  and  the  Ural  Mououuni;  in  acme  parta  exUmnely  • 
l«T«u  in  othcrt  slightly  nndiiUting,  and  with  rich  and  luxuriant 
grasa,  on  which  feed  oountlesa  hortit  of  wild  oattls.  Tliej  may 
M  aaid,  perhnpa,  mora  nroporly  to  nnM^mblo  tlie  vast  expanse  of 
ooean,  boundt^d  by  tho  iioncon ;  differing  matrrially  both  fh>m 
tho  jungles  of  India  and  the  dcseru  of  AlVioa.  They  sometimea 
extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  dead  lerel*  without  a  tree  or  a 
atone;  but  in  parts  aro  covered  during  summer  with  thifttlen 
flro  or  six  feet  in  height  They  aro  chiefly  found  to  tho  west* 
ward,  between  the  Alleghsnies  and  tlie  Rocky  Mountains;  and 
ftom  their  geological  structura*  shells  and  otlier  fosailsi  and 
geological  causes  in  general,  ara  supposed  to  be  parta  of  tho 
aneient  door  of  the.  ocean,— pointing  to  a  time  when  man  waa 
not,  but  when  tho  Titans  of  primeval  nature— megatheriums, 
mastodona,  and  ichthyoeaurians— rose  up  from  tlie  watera  and 
wandered  alono  over  the  earth.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
oometimes  occui  in  their  vicinity,  ara  coverod  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Long  grasa  and  low  underwood,  of  endless  variety 
and  form,  cover  tlie  almost  interminable  plain.  Many  parta  of 
the  surface  are  undulnting,  like  the  enamelh'd  meadows  of  tho 
Nile  afliT  its  periodical  inundations,  sprinkled  with  brilliant 
flowers,  and  matted  over  with  a  profusion  of  blossoming  croepers 
(eonvolvuli),  and  sometimes  dotted  with  stunted  trees,— tho 
bsunts  of  henls  of  wild  bones,*  deer,  bisons,  and  other  tenants 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  vegetation  of  these  boundless  plaina,  indeed,  la  In  parta 
peculiarly  attractive.  Millions  of  flowera  nrasent  tliemm«lvea  on 
all  sides.  Kverywhera  the  nmn  is  met  with,  snd  reminds  one 
of  cultivated  gardens  and  olvilixatjon.  It  is  scattered  over  the 
prairies  in  small  bou(|uots,  and  when  glittering  in  tlie  dews,  and 
waving  in  the  pleasant  U^peze  of  tlie  early  morning,  is  tho  moat 
beautiftil  of  prairie  flowera.  Tho  artiincsia,  or  firairie  sage* 
glittera  like  silver  aa  tho  aouthem  wind  tuma  up  its  leavea  to 
tho  sun,  and  the  wild  thyme  fills  the  air  with  IVAgrance,  while 
the  orb  of  dav  mirron  hia  own  image  in  the  ocean  of  ann* 
flowera  around. 

Bryant,  in  his  inimitable  noem,  "  The  Prairies,**  has  psinted, 
aa  worda  can  aeldom  paint,  the  illimitable  western  fields  in  their 
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Mia  brigblv  toliury  bMUijr  and  gruKbur.  Billovtl  ommw  of 
V0fdttr«  and  6owori  wavioff  in  Iho  wind  I  Above  dMi«»  iht 
Tisi  MODo  (Munwluiaioi  •plondid  and  riob»  bat  silonl  and  daaoUu 
atadoaurt 

In  airy  «iiJ«lAM<if»«,  far  A«r«7» 

Aa  If  lH«  a«Ma  la  kU  fMllMt  •««tl 

aM«M4  •llli,  vllk  All  liU  r^ii4«4  Mlbvt  ImI 

Aii4  ■MilanlvM  for  0W9f*    MuilouUM  > 

N«— «b«f  AM  All  nar HaIiimI  Afala.    TIm  aI— It 

llvMf  Avar  wlih  iKalf  •Ka4o«A|  Aa4,  toatAlWi 

TM  tarfMa  rulU  aai  flaciMAUt  ta  iKa  aya| 

D«rk  kolluwt  AMai  f  gli4a  alaag  aa4  diata 

Tlia  taaajf  H^fM.** 

No  prcMipeoi  can  be  more  awAilly  Mlitarr  than  If  pfeeentad 
bj  tbeae  gruat  illimhablo  wcstorn  waaioa.  No  babitation  of  naa 
appeara  in  Tiow» — no  human  beinga, — no  herds  grazing  on  the 
men  plaint,  and  rooalling  domestio  amociationa,-— no  aong  of 
birda  lo  oheer  Uie  lone  wayfarer, — nolhing  except  heayen  and 
the  6owor-atreim  eurth.  A  weaicm  prairie,  in  a  word,  preaenta 
one  of  those  unbounded  lonely  prosfiecta,  where  the  imagination 
of  a  atranger  ia  not  less  oppressed  than  aurprised  by  the  Taatneaa 
and  novoltY  of  the  spectacle.  The  mind  distressed,  seeking  cm 
erery  side  m  Tain  for  an  object  on  which  to  repose,  finds  onJj  a 
solitude  tliat  aaddcna,  an  immensity  tliat  confuunda. 

These  vast  savannas,  not  to  mention  Texas,  where  they  oocnr 
on  tlieir  grandest  acale,  are  mors  extensive  in  Indiana,  Missonri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  or  generally  to  tlie  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  may  be  said  to  oompriao 
the  whole  state  of  Illinois. 

When  tlie.gnuts  of  the  prairie  baa  been  dried  and  withered 
by  long  drought  and  the  action  of  a  aummor  a  aun.  It  not  unlVth 
quontly  ignites,  sometimea  as  ia  supposed  spontaneously,  and 
a  sea  of  flame  ia  sweot  by  tlie  wind  as  far  aa  the  eye  can  leaoh. 

Spreading  more  awifUy  than  tlie  fleetest  wild  horse,  or  bison,  or 
eer,  or  any  otiier  living  animal  can.  fly  before  it  Roaring  and 
hissing  the  fire-flood  roils  on,  swallowing  up  eterytliing  m  its 
eourM,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  wide,  path  of  blacknesa  and 
deaolation.  The  scene  is  represented  aa  one  of  tlie  anblimeei 
that  can  be  imagined.  In  such  cases,  the  only  resort  of  the 
traveller  or  hunter,  in  order  to  eacape  the  genera]  destniction, 
hi  to  tear  up  and  fire  the  grasa  around  him,  thereby  creating  a 
eounter  flame,  which  burning  outwarda  provea  an  expedient 
that  seldom  fails  b  its  intended  eflect 
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Tbe  priodMl  lakM  of  tbo  Unitad  8talai»,  and.  whioli  aro 
imiterMilT  allowed  to  oonttitata  one  of  their  moal  proniiMnt 
physical  /eatarea,  are  those  of  Cbamplain,  between  the  Btatea 
of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  Lake  Georgia,  of  surpaasing 
natnrai  beao^  and  magnificence,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
same  named  StaCe ;  with  Michigan,  Erie,  the  Great  Salt  Lake^ 
of  Mormon  celebrity,  and  others  of  greater  or  less  magnitnde^ 
equally  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and  aquatic  wealth. 
Lake  Superior,  which,  with  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  may 
be  said  partly  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  is  said,  to  be  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  receiving  the  currents 
of  forty  rirers,  and  having  a  surface  of  thirty-five  tliousand 
square  milea.*  Its  length  is  four  hundred  and  ten,  its.greatcst 
breadth  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  its  circumference  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  miles.  The  five  lakes— Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario— cover  an  area  of  ninety- 
two  thousand  souaro  miles. 

Almost  all  the  rivers,  of  which  there  are-  tlirce  groups  or 
classes,  arine  from  various  ridges  and  ravines  of  the  Alleglianiea 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  flowing  respectively  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  most  extensive  and  important  in  this  division  of  the 
continent,  are  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries, with  the  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Uhcsapcak,  and 
Hudson:-  these  are  tlie  great  arterial  branches  of  tlie  Union,  by 
which  commerce  and  civilization  have  been  so  astonishingly 
urged  tlirough  her  mighty  frame. 

Added  to  these,  are  numerous  bavs,  capes,  cataracts  or  falls, 
and  mineral  waters,  togetlier  with  other  divisions  and  peculiari- 
ties too  well  known  to  tho  general  reader  to  require  minute 
detail 

The  United  States  have  several  islands  along  their  coasts ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  Long  and  Statcn  blands,  near  New  York; 
and  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
England. 

The  United  States,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  were  bounded  north  by  British  America, 
the  line  extending  along  tlie  St  Lawrence  through  tlie  lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  to  the  north* west  point  of 
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cIm  Liko  of  the  Woods  io  nonh  btitiida  4f*  ST*,  and  tbeoM 
onwud  toVancoaTnr't  Island  in  tbo  Pacifld;  east  bj  tho  British . 
pioiinoM  of  Nsw  Bninswick  snd  lbs  AUsntio  Ooean ;  south 
and  sottth-west  bj  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  Stabtno  River 
to  latitude  SiT  and  the  United  Mexican  States ;  and  north-west  . 
bj  the'Pacifio.  Thej  bsTC  been  divided  by  some  geographcn 
Into  Uie  eivilized  and  uncinlixed;  that  portion  of  the  ooOntry 
on  the  right  hand,  advancing  «p  the  river  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  inhabited  by  European^  and  their  descendants ;  and 
that  on  the  left,  between  the  branches  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi*  or  ratlier  to  the  eastward  of  Red  River  and  Mar* 
men  to  northward  towsrds  the  sooroe  of  the  Rio  Grande^  pos- 
sessed or  partially  oocopiod  by  the  confederated  States  of  vanoos 
tribes  of  Indians. 

.It  now  includes  Oreson,  Teiss,  New  Mexico,  and  Csliforaia; 
and  is,  thcrofors,  bounded  on  the  south  and  south-west  entirely 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north-west  bv  Russisn  America,  and 
south-cast  by  the  Atlantic.  The  boundary  line  extending  roond 
the  United  States  before  tliese  recently  acquired  territories  wss 
0,000  miles,  of  which  8,050  were  sea  coast.  The  whole  surface, 
as  claimod  by  Congress,  including  tlie  territory  of  the  Oregon, 
or  tlie  entire  region  of  country  Wing  on  tho  Pacific,  and  <rm* 
braced  within  the  forty-second  and  filiy-fourth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  occupies  about  2,100,000  square  miles,  and  ranges 
from  north  to  eoutli  through  20  degrues  of  latitude,  and  ^8  de- 
grees of  longitude,  or  nearly  8.000  miles  long  by  2,000  wid& 
Tlie  whole  coinprisea  an  area  of  between  three  and  four  millions 
of  souare  miles. 

The  geogrsnhical  centre  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  Indian 
territory,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Miasotui« 
the  centml  State  of  tlio  Union. 

The  original  tliirteen  States  embraced  but  a  little  mora  than 
one-tenth  of  the  present  territory,— their  area  being  not  much 
larger  than  tlist  of  Oregon;  and  at  tlio  period  of  tho  revolution 
they  contained  but  one-eighth  of  tlie  present  popuUoion.  The 
frontier  lino  has  an  extent  of  10,000  miles,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  nortli;west  to  the  south-east  would  measure  8,200 
miles.  The  totsl  square  mileage  of  the  territory  of  tho  United 
States,  as  ascvrtaincHl  by  tlie  last  census,  is  stated  at  8,300,800, 
or  more  than  one- third  the  surface  of  the  entire  North  Amoncaa 
continent  According  to  the  calculations  of  tho  coast  sarvej, 
the  total  main  shore  hne  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  bayi» 
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•oaadt,  islands*  Ao.,  is  12»(I00  sUtvto  mil6S»  of  whioli  0«80I  * 
miles  sra  on  the  Atlantio,  2,281  on  th«  Pseiflo»  and  8,407  on 
the  Onlf.  If  the  bays,  sounds,  &o.,  bo  iooludod,  tOffeUior  with 
nwen  entered  under  the  head  of  tide-watere,  the  total  shore  Uno 
will  eqoal  83,060  miles.  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  how* 
erer,  at  this  date,  reduced  the  real  extent  of  available  soriaos 
to  a  little  leas  than  1,000,000  Muare  miles,  not  calculating  the 
territories'  retained  by  the  Indiui  tribes  on  the  north*westeni 
iirontier.  But  whichever  calculation  may  prove  the  most  correct, 
America  contains  a  geographical  area  wnich,  in  point  of  terri- 
torial extent,  is  more  than  Attila  ever  ruled,  or  Tamerlane  the 
Tartar  ever  con<}uered ; — is  equal,  Rutteia  excepted,  to  all  Europe : 
without  the  addition  of  the  vast  colonisl  posscsBions  of  England, 
more  than  six  times  as  extensive  ss  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  equal  to  the  whole  of  China  and  Uindostan ;— embracing, 
also,  the  finest  portion  of  the  globo — tlie  seat  of  the  choicest 
fertility,  beauty,  and  wealth  of  the  whole  earth. 

California,  on  its  vast  disclosures  of  gold,  became  at  once 
a  source  of  greatly  augmented  wealth  and  power.  In  compli* 
ment  to  this  new  State,  and  which  is  an  evidence  of  ita  esti- 
mated value'  to  the  Union,  it  was  admitted  at  once  into  the 
number  of  oonfcderstcd  States^  though  deficient  at  the  time  of 
the  requisite  population,*  and  was  presented  with  a  magnificent 
and  costly  seal,  wliich  reprcsenta  tlie  Goddess  Minerva  as  she 
sprung  full  grown  firom  the  brain  of  Jupiter, — tlius  representing 
the  political  birth  of  California  without  having  gone  through 
the  probation  of  a  territory. 

Ajnericans,  like  the  ancient  Romans  in  regard  to  their  empire 
in  the  zenith  of  ita  prosperity,  have  a  country  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proud,  if  their  national  vanity  with  respect  to  it  bo 
not  altogether  excusable. 

It  may  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  north* 
esstem  portion  of  this  continent  in  regard  to  Europe,  to  ranark, 
that  New  Britain  lies  nearly  parallel  with  Great  Britain;  that 
Newfoundland,  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence,  and  Cape  Breton,  are. 
opposite  to  France ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  are  on  a 
parallel  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  opposite  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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Tho  bittorj  of  Uio  Unitisd  Sutot  mtij  bo  dhrided  into  time 
poriodo— Uio  Colonial,  BoYolutionarji  and  Indqwndent 

North  America  was  first  really  settled  in  Vir^^nia  br  Captain 
Ohristopher  Newport*  who  arrived  with  one  hundred  naa  five 
oolonists  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First*  and  in  theyear  1607. 
After  this  sovereign  the  first  township  was  named.  The  district 
was,  however,  first  discovered  bv  a  subject  of  Great  Britun,  and 
claimed  bj  the  English  monarco,  Henry  YII.,  in  1407 ;  bat,  in 
dercrenco  to  the  cliums  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  granted 
to  tlie  Spaniards  all  the  territories  more  than  one  hundred  Icagaes 
west  of  tlio  Azores,  no  settlement  was  attempted  before  tho  reign 
of  Queen  Elizalieth,  in  honour  of  whom  this  particular  district 
was  designated  Virginia.  At  James  Town,  which  occupied  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  northern  shore  of  James  River, 
may  still  be  seen  tho  ruins  of  tho  first  Episcopal  church  in 
North  America;  and  this,  with  its  surroundibg  burial  ground,  is 
now  almost  the  only  memorial  to  be  found  of  the  origimJ  colony. 
This  town  was  established  two  years  before  the  settlement  of 
Canada  by  tho  French,  seven  jears  before  the  founding  of  New 
York  by  tho  Dutch,  and  thirteen  before  the  landing  of  tho 
Puritans  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Subsequently,  and  at  difereot 
iiftcrvals,  the  territory  was.  peopled  along  parts  of  the  coast  of  tho 
Atlantic  as  far  as  Plymouth,  bv  the  English,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
and  Finns.  New  York  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  1614. 
The  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Germans  settled  in  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  in  1683.  Plymouth — the  general  name  applied  to  New 
England — was  established  in  December,  1 620,- by  the  Puritans, 
who  arrived  in  the  May  Flower.  These  devoted  men — the 
'* Pilgrim  Fathers" — found  the  country  a  howling 

c 


M  n|B  UyiTBD  BTATBt. 

iwhahitnil  by  w3d  md  atTage  bea8t%  md  .Vj  amb  mm  ftragQ 
■till ; — in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  no  plaoo  of  aboda^  thair  tnial 
was  alone  in  Qod.  Before  the  opening  of  the  enauing  apring; 
oat  of  the  one  hondred  and  one  who  landed  on  the  dreary  ahoro^ 

foi^hr'"^  ^^  ^^ 
Thia  great  and  deeply  intereating  hiatorieal  oeonnenee    for 

each  it  haa  now  become— haa  been  ao  beantifiilly  aketohed  by 

lira.  Hemana,  that  the  writer  eannot  refain  from  quoting  her 

atimyaa,  althoogh  it  may  in  aome  degree  intemipt  the  eoorae 

of  hia  narratiTe. 

«  TU  bmkiaf  wavM  aaA*4  klfli 

On  ft  sMra  Mi4  rock*boaa4  eoMt, 
And  th»  «oo4t  •fftlntt  •  tMrmj  9k f 

Tb«lr  claat  branclMM  toM*4 1 
Ab4  tb«  Mftvy  Digbt  buDf  i^kf 

Tb«  bill*  and  «at«rt  oV, 
Wbcs  ft  hnnd  otwxilm  miDOff^i  cb«lr  bwk 

Oa  tb«  viU  N««  Eocka4  tboc^ 


^  Not  M  tbt  mnqntnr 

Tb«T»  tbe  truft-beftrlftd,  euMi 
Moc  witb  tb«  roll  of  tb«  •tlrrlof  4nm§^ 

Or  tbo  tniinpot  that  aiagi  oi  iuMt 
Moc  M  tbt  flying  oom«^ 

la  tUoneo  nnd  In  (0»r  t 
Tber  tbook  tbo  4optbs  of  tbt  JMtilTi 

Witb  tbtir  bymnt  of  lofif 


"  Amidit  tbo  itofm  tb«7  Huif  I 

And  tbo  ttan  board  and  tbo  ton  ! 
And  tbo  ioandinf  aitloo  of  tbo  dim 

To  tbo  antbem  of  ibo  froo  I 
Tbo  Ooeaa  oaglo  ooarM 

^rom  bia  neat  by  tbo  wblto  vavo^ 
And  tbo  rockinf  plnoi  of  tbo  foroot 

Tbia  waa  tbolr  woloomo  bono  I 

"  Wbat  iODgbt  tboy  tboa  afar  r 

Brifht  Jowola  of  tbo  miao  t 
Tbo  woaltb  of  toaa,  tbo  opoUa  of  mwtf^m 

Tboy  ooogbt  a  faitb*t  port  ibrint 
Ajo,  call  It  bolj  fToood. 

Tbt  fpoC  vbtro  flrtt  wj  ttoi  t 
Tboy  baro  UH  anttaincd,  vbat  tbofv 

Frwrff  $9  wforghip  Ood.** 

Beaidea  the  Pnritana  and  other  Engliahmen,  together  with 
the  Dutch,  Danca,  Swcdea,  and  Finlandon^  the  ¥mi6k  made 
rimilar  eatabliahmcnta  in  diflbrent  portiona  of  the  eontinent» 
and  dd  theae  were  oonneoted  with  the  reapectite  parent  gorani* 


rOMBMIOli  BT  m  BBinSH.  ST 

111  ill  Europe;  Imt  in  J661  all  Um  wtderngpt^  aoepchig 
Louidftiui  and  lh»  Floddai^  wen  nbjoeled  to  Engliih 
•athority. 

These  aefcnJ  tetdemiBnti^  as  tmngtd.  hw  the  British  Ooreni* 
BOitt  eonsistod  of  thirteen  States,  which  long  eiisted  as  pio* 
Tinoea  of  Oieai  Britain*  eontaining  at  least  a  popolatioa  of 
throe  milliona.  Their  namea  weate  New  Hampshire,  Massaoha* 
aetti  (inolnding  Maine),  Bhode  Island,  Connoctient,  New  Yorii, 
New  Jersey*  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  IXaryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  Sooth  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Vermont  waa  daimed  both 
by  Now  Hampshire  and  New  Yoric,  and  had  noi  acquired  an 
independent  colonial  existence.  The  chief  sea  ports  were  Boston, 
Newport,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  £acn  Stats  containod 
fiom  ten  to  twenty  thousand  innabitanta.  Bat  Parliament 
attempting  to  tax  the  colonists  on  its  own  anthoritv,  withont 
the  intorrentioh  of  their  legislatiTC  assemblies,  and  embarrassing 
their  trade  by  restrictions,  added  to  some  irritating  circumstanoea 
previously  existing,*  such  as  the  refusal  of  the  Parent  Gorcm- 
ment  to  sanction  an  extension  of  the  colonics  into  the  interior, 
the  forcible  deportation  of  the  French  populmtion  of  NoTm 
Scotia  under  circumstances  of  gross  oppression, — ^immortally 
commemorated  by  Longfellow's  bcautiiul  poem  VETangeline," 
—together  with  other  assumptions  of  power  considered  equally 
arbitrary  and  unjust,— all  contributed  to  produce  an  alienation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  English  rule.  A  civil  war  ensuod* 
which  commenced  at  Lexington,  near  Boston,  Massadiusctta, 
in  1775,  through  the  recklessness  or  indiscretion  of  General 
Gage.  The  colonists  considered  the  mother  country  whoUy 
selfish  in  her  policy  towsrds  them,  not  only  in  the  respocta 
already  named,  but  also  by  throwing  impedimenta  in  th?  way 
of  IocaI  manufacture,  and  by  the  enactment  of  absurd  laws, 
the  direct  tendencv  of  which  waa  to  repress  the  energies  of 
the  people,  and  reduce  them  to'  a -state  of  literal  serfdom  and 
depcndanco. 

It  must,  however,  be  oonfeased  that  the  oonduct  of  the  BritLdt 
Government  was  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason  and  justioei. 
The  expense  that  had  been  incurred  by  the  mother  oountry  in 


•  Tb«  StMp  Aol  WM  pMMd  bjtU  OiwtOU  tdaiaiatntiMi  im  UdS.iad  ia« 
DstfM  M  Tm,  wbM  Lord  Nortb  «m  PrisM  Minittw  umIot  ib«  Tory  •dauaiatn. 
ikM  oT  tiM  Uttitr.  in  1771.  Tb*  prralotuM  c<mwmiw»<  uid  coMiMMd  iariaf  Ug 
'     of  lb*  |oioi«»tiii  im  ibo  f«if«  of  G«org*  UL 


$8  T&t  OHITID  tTATBt. 

ita  war  with  the  Frenoh.  in  dofenoo  of  hier  oohmiM^  hafin^ 
Inereaaed  the  national  debt  to  an  enormboa  amonnl*  ther  jodmi 
that»  aa  the  oolonbta  had  profited  bj  the  war,  it  would  be  bnl 
juat  that  tliej  ahould  oontnbute  their  ahare  towaxda  the  national 
bordena.  But  here  was  involved  a  principle--the  ooloniati  wera 
nnrepreaenied  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  thia  waa  an  attempt 
to  tax  them  without  their  consent  They  oontemplated  the 
oonaequenoea,  and  refused.  Thoj  contended  that  taxation  and 
-representation  ought  to  go  together;  in  other  words,  they  reaolved 
that  if  the  Briti^  Government  would  not  allow  them  to  aend 
lepreaentativea  to  parliament  to  speak  on  their  own  behidf^  they 
would  no  longer  submit  to  be  taxed  at  ita  discretion, — they 
considered  that  they  had  a  right  both  to  aelf- taxation  and  to 
aelf-govemment.  The  colonists  reasoned*  remonstrated,  pcti* 
tioned ;  but  in  vain — ^the  parliament  of  the  day  waa  inexorable; 
and  great  aa  was  the  pang,  they  thus  out  asunder  the  ties  that 
bound  them  to  their  fatherland,  and  disclaimed  all  further 
dependance  on  it    For 

Thmxgh  tilt  imn  ««r«  oa  U«  thmk*'^ 


They  regarded  it  aa  a  natural  and  essential  right  that  a  man 
ahonld  quiedy  enjoy  and  have  the  sole  di8p<»al  of  hie  own 
property,— a  right  to  religious  freedom  in  tlie  sense  which  they 
chose  themselves  to  put  upon  the  term, — a  right  to  construct 
their  own  municipal  policy  aa  they  pleased;  and  these  constita* 
tional  privileges  were  so  familiar  to  the  American  people,  that  it 
waa  impossible  to  convince  them  that  any  necessity  could  render 
it  just  and  equitable  that  parliament  should  impose  duties  or 
taxes  on  them,  internal  or  external,  for  the  aole  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue,  or  deny  them  the  right  of  control  or  amend- 
ing  the  atrictest  fiscal  regulation  however  oppressively  it  might 
bear  upon  them.  They  remembered  Hampaen  and  the  ship* 
money  of  Charles  I.,  together  with  the  oppressions  which  had 
driven  their  forofathera  to  these  very  shores.  As  it  is  the  tendency 
of  misfortune  to  strongthen  the  character,  so  is  it  the  tendency 
of  oppression  to  strengthen  and  arouse  Uie  passions ;  while  it  is 
a  natural  law  of  man'a  spirit  to  grow  more  attached  to  that 
course  which  the  tyranny  of  rulers  proscribes.  They  bad,  there- 
fore,,  recourse  to  arms  for  principles.  Their  leading  men  rejected 
the  emolumenta  and  honoura  which  aycophancy  might  have 
retained  or  ambition  acquired,  for  the  aake  of  consdtutionat 


feiUFrUU  WITH  TSI  HOTSn  OOUVTIT. 

md  of  thai  ehrbdai  fidth  md  pnMdoa  whieh  Uiej 
deteimiiied  to  pfoenro  and  promote  at  the  haiaid  of  their  Ihreai 
And  the  result  ihowe  to  how  high  a  ^teh  of  mord  eoorage  oo 
■pecies  may  he  elerated,  aod  what  clear  light  in  the  adenoe  of 
goTerament  may  he  elicited  from  oppreasion  and  pememioB. 
How  interesting  is  the  task  of  tracing  the  q^irit  which  actuated 
and  the  efTecta  that  have  malted  nom  these  deeds*  homens 
mach  we  may  deplore  the  sacrificea  at  which  they  haTo  been 
accomplished ! 

Within  the  limits  of  the  States  the  flames  of  war  raged^  frosi 
CoDCord,  Bonker^s  Hill,  the  Lakes,  and  Saratoga.  Lexington  on 
Uie  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  the  Chesapeak,  and  other  scenes^  to 
Charleston  and  Yurk  Town  in  Virginia,  where,  the  colonists 
haviog  heen  powerfully  assisted  hy  France,  and  to  some  extent 
hy  Spain  and  Holland,  the  grand  termination  was  effected  by 
tfie  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis.  The  colonists  thos  soooess- 
fiil.  Great  Britain  acknowledged  their  independence  bj  the 
peace  of  1788,  after  a  calamitous  and  unnatural  stmgs^e  of 
seven  years'  duration. 

'^Astonishing  deeds  throughout  the  world,"  says  BaaeroA; 
**  attended  these  changes.  Armies  fought  in  the  wildemesa  for 
rule  oTor  the  solitudes  which  were  to  he  the  future  dwelling- 
place  of  millions.  Naviea  hunted  each  other  in  erery  sea, 
engaging  in  hattle,  now  near  the  regions  of  the  icehergs,  now 
amopgst  the  islands  of  the  tropics.  Inventive  art  was  som* 
moned  to  make  war  more  destructive,  and  to  signalize  aieges  by 
new  miracles  of  ability  and  daring."* 

At  the  commencement  of  this  great  contest  America  felt  thai 
she  must  belong  to  herself  alone.  She  showed  at  once  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  be  neither  French,  Spanish,  Daid^ 
nor  English,  but  to  be  America. 

In  the  struggle,  she  released  herself  fh>m  the  exactions  of  a 
distant  dominancr, — she  gained  not  only  her  independence,  bof 
her  liberty.  And  though  the  whole  eountrr  was  impoTcrished, 
—the  Union  dissolving, — its  sea  ports  desolate, — its  ships 
decayed, — and  the  flower  of  ita  youth  withered  in  the  prison* 
ship  or  on  the  battle  field, — America,  awoke  to  an  almost 
instantaneous  and  marvellous  display  of  entcrprize  and  energy^ 
suddenly  sprang  into  the  rank  of  the  mightiest  of  the  nations, 
and  now  shines  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constclla* 


nu  mmo  tTATit. 


lioa  of  aarihW  klBgdooMi  •haring  wllb  Imt  hmm  aiatratt  dit 
domifikm  uf  Um  nt. 


TiMi  Hf M  koff  iUm  It  ttwmhwmt  ti  mwmtK 

tfMM 

Hgkl. 


Ym  M  tU  IMI  ilM  wlO  k«r  imm  mim  ric^i.* 


Tboagh  England,  In  hor  oontott  witli  Amorioa,  had  wMtm 
ihoMipport  of  popular  tympAtli  J  nor  Uio  ilignitvof  miliUrytooooti^ 
•ho  roUrod  ttom  iho  flold  of  hor  diMttoni  wiJi  tomo  oonooUnion, 
8ho  had  laid  Uio  hroad  foundation  of  a  nation  giflod  with  hor 
own  ooomgo,  intolligunoo^  and  cntorprixo; — an  imporiahahlo 
ODijiiro  poottosiung  hor  arU,  hor  momls,  hor  litoraturo,  and  hor 
rohgion ;  and  althuugli  it  woa  oororvd  (Vom  hor  dominion*  mon  of 
exporienoo  loon  bcgnn  to  aoo,  that  Aituro  oommcroial  intoroourM 
with  Uie  United  dtatoa  would  bo  more  advantagooua  to  tho 
mothor  oountqr  than  it  eould  havo  boon  if  thoj  had  romalnod 
in  colonial  tuhjoction. 

It  haa,  indeed,  boon  aanortod  by  8ir  William  Moloaworth»  in 
tho  Britinh  llouso  of  Commona,  that  America  haa  Inflnitoly 
more  benefited  England  bv  becoming  independont,  in  con* 
oaming  liio  manufooturua  of  tho  parent  atato,  than  could  oror 
have  been  tho  caao  hod  aho  continued  a  colonial  appc*ndiigo.* 
Tlio  imp<irtationa  of  Englinh  priNluota  into  liio  United  Btatoa 
at  tlio  pivtM*nt  time,  aro  moro  than  equal  to  tlioao  into  all  tho 
oolonioa  of  Great  Britain  put  togrthor.f 

Tho  C(«niiU8  of  tlio  United  Statea,  nublinhed  in  ISAl.t 
oatimated  tho  pa^m^nt  ontiro  population  of  tlio  Unil4Ml  Rlatoa  ai 
S0,000,000;  or  which,  abiHit  one-third  aro  alavea,  Indiana,  and 
hvo  pi^mona  of  colour.  Moro  in  detail,  thb  Fren  Htati^a  wero 
found  to  contain  between  18,000,000  and  14,000,000,  tho  Slavo 
8tAioa  botwoon  0,000,000  and   7,000,000   fineo,    and    about 

•  la  llb«  ymr  «i4lii(  Jsm  JOtli,  lOAt,  ite  iaiportt  Im*  ilU  \)9Aw^  %wm 
Ami  OrMi  lirifain  and  lr*lM4  w«f«  vtlttMi  ai  vo.OffMS^  4«IUf«.  Md  ilbata* 
ftfn»  to  1  I5.M9.V75  dollMt.— CWwAm'f  T^ii^ri ««  IJ^  «f«  <«  AmtwU^, 

f  Til*  quMiiittt  kM  bMn  ralMd  wiikiii  ili«  Imi  Urn  f  Mk«,  i»b«iUt  «oIoiiIm  ■!• 
•Mllf  •f  Mj  •dvMfag*  to  a  paraai  aovulry,  m  tl»«  dlM«v«rir  Iim  U*ii  Mwd*  iliM 

»!•••  MM  km  pro«4ir«l  bjr  Mck  alMwlMf*  at  lawar 


MpiilUa  fraaii  and  fov  lU  aaloal 
^rioM  cbaa  ttom  aarb  aiUr, 

t  CotopMMlium  af  Ilia  IJnItod  aialaa  Caiiatta^  \tf  },  D.  tt.  I>a  Daw.  a«iiiaf.  af 
lU  Untoa  Ctoaaa.  I'ih  OJ-aa.  WaaUlnctoii.  liM.  Ilnai'a  Marabaai*a 
MtfaiiM. 


nniNT  PorvuTtoii.  II 

8,000,000  ikvw ;  making  Um  total  about  86,000.000,  as  almd j 
itaiod.  Tbo  mofo  roooni  atatittioa  of  1868  inowaaed  Um 
popolatloii  to  85,887,000.  Tbo  eiitiro  lopreaanuUfo  po^alatkni 
b  upwards  of  81,000,000,  and  tbo  ratio  of  ropreaootation  aboot 
100,000. 

Ilio  progriaaifo  boioasa  of  tbo  iababitaata  of  tbo  Ualtfid 
Staioa,  as  aaoortainad  at  tbo  aororal  oodsqs  periods,  is  axbibilsd  ia 
tbo  following  Ublo.  Prorious  to  1700,  no  genonl  onamcrmtioo 
had  bocn  taken,  and  the  moans  wero  very  imporfoet  Ibr  ostimatinc 
tbo  population  of  tbo  oolonioa.  Aooording  to  a  oonjoctorai 
estimato,  tbo  aggrogato  population  of  tbo  colonies  was,  ia  1701, 
80)1,000;  in  1740,  1,040,000;  in  177A,  8,^^08.000;  tboinorvsM 
during  a  period  of  fortj*eigbt  years  being  in  tbo  aggregaU 
about  800  per  cent  (in  Pennsylvania  it  waa  il60»  and  ia 
Virginia  only  ll8l  {tor  cent) 

Tbo  total  popufntion  of  too  United  States^  as  sbown  at  eaoh 
ocnsus  period,  is  as  follows  :<— 

CMMMsf  I7S0    ...••••.•..••••••.••••^.•••.•••.••••M.  S.SfS.St7 

IWlO     ••••••••«••••••••«•••••••••••••••«•••••     S,30o,IUS 

ISIO    ^ -...•••...•^^ 7.VW.«I4 

ISliO     •••••••t*«t*M«*f«t*«»«»**««*«Mt«M«««.    S|C»30|I9I 

lioo   ••••••.••.••• ••••«•«•••••••••••••  lt,S(Mi,eso 

IS40   ••••••••••.••«••»••••••••••••••••••••••  I7»em,4is 

ISSO     •••M«»««»««»«««*»«*«*««M«*»«««*M«M*  S3,lSI,SiO 

It  is  now.  In  1850,  ostimatod  at  87,1 14,887.  At  tbo  oloas  ol 
1854  tbo  total  population  of  tbo  United  States  waa,  aooordio| 
1^  ita  aforago  ratio  of  increase,  in  round  numbeni,  80,500,000. 

OorrocUons  being  matlo  for  tlio  admiiwion  of  new  torriiorieii 
lbs  ocnsua  statintics  show  a  regular  diminution  in  tbo  ratio  oi 
total -aa  well  as  natural  inoroaso  from  1700  to  1H40,  But  fton 
1840  to  1H50  tbo  ratio,  instead  of  ^oolining,  increased  orel 
9  por  otmt.  Tbo  wbolo  number  of  wbita  peraona  in  tbi 
United  States  on  tlio  1st  of  June,  1800,  was  l8,558,0nB»  an^ 
of  tboso  8,840,585,  or  about  1 1  per  cent  of  tbo  aggregata 
wero  of  foreign  birtb;  4,174,040,  or  81  per  oenL,  of  iiiosi 
Amerioan  bom  wero  bom  out  of  tbo  Staiea  in  wbioh  the] 
leaido.     Nortb  Carolina  baa  tbo  amaUost  per  cent  of  wbiu 

B^ntons  bom  out  of  tbo  Stata,  and  Cnliforoia  tbo  largest,  |i 
ortb  Carolina,  Soutli  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland*  am 
renniylvania,  05,  08,  UO,  78  and  70  per  cent  respoctlTrly  o 
tbo  Arco  population  wero  bom  in  Uie  Statea  of  tbeir  reaidoneo 
In  Uio  new  Static,  aa  Wisooniiin,  Iowa,  and  Califomii^  tin 
pro|K)rtion  doon*asos  to  17,  81,  snd  8  per  oont 


M  Till  imiTtD  •TATIf* 

Tbttt  tU  llilitaoii  original  8uim  Inivv  iiMraMod»  In  llttto 
BMNW  Uuui  ihroe^ottaitori  of  t  oontury,  to  thirtT*oBo  or  ihiny* 
two;  and  tho  natloaal  torritory.  to  8,000,000  of  aquaio  aiil«t| 
and  while  MoxioOf  during  noarlf  tho  aamo  period*  hao 
aiUior  roeedod  or  romainod  ataUonarj  in  tho  population  of  ito 
itatoa  and  dtiet,  tho  United  Btatea  have  inereaaed  ftom 
6,000,000  to  80,000,000,  and  now  exhihii  an  annual  aooeaalon 
of  100,000  people.  In  the  year  iBltO,  it  waa  ealoulated  Uial 
800,000  landed  on  her  aliuroa  ftvm  Kumpe,  and  eoiigranui  were 
•till  pouring  into  Uie  eountry  at  tlie  rate  of  1,000  a  day.  In 
the  two  juam  uf  1881  and  IHOU,  we  And  ttvm  tlie  returna  of  tiie 
Ouvenimcnt  Kmigmiion  CommiMionom,  tliat  Uie  roiigration 
lirem  tiio  United  KinKdom  alone  amounted  to  81 1,0 1 H  iidului 
—a  number  teqr  nearly  equal  to  tlio  eniiro  emigration  of  tho 
twenty  yean  ending  in  IH44> 

Thua  8ir  William  Muliwwfirth  proved  in  IB48,  Uiat  of 
1,878,000  pc^nont  who  had  \vti  Kngland  within  twrnty  yean^ 
HX5,A04  had  emigrated  to  llie  North  American  Union,  not 
oaloulating  tlie  large  number  of  tlioae  who  had  arri? ed  there  by 
wny  of  Canada. 

And  in  IH80,  Lord  John  Rimaell  ahowed  that,  of  787,400 
who  had  aailtHl  iVum  tlie  Uniunl  Kingdom  witliin  tlie  three  nro* 
ovdingycani,82td, ISO  were  dcntinod  for  tlio  Unit««d  Blatni;  ana  of 
SHU,845  emigranu  in  IHAO,  tt]<:l,07H  wcto  to  awell  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  Mmo  vast  Anglo*8iixon  empire. 

In  1H58,  tlicro  aalM  from  Grt*iit  Jtritain  and  Irelimd,  in 
veMida  n*giNt4*ri*d  and  inHfM^etod  by  Oovemment,  4N,77tt  Irish, 
10.8:^4  Kuglinh,  10,090  HcoUsh.  8,141  princiimlly  Oi^rmans, 
and  580  cnbin  paaiiM«ng»ra:  total,  84,607.  Full  tt,800.000  of 
tlio  population  of.  KugUnd,  it  ia  estimated,  witliin  tJie  last 
furtv  yi*ars,  have  gone  to  swell  tiie  population  of  Amt^rica. 

'i  ho  number  of  emigrants  at  the  pruitent  time  in  the  United 
Butoa  is  S{,844,OOd.  02,0*^8  of  these  are  fsrmeni,  82^,871  aro 
Isbourers,  21,814  are  mechanics,  and  nearly  100,000  aro  house* 
hold  domostics.  814,070  of  tlie  emigrsnts  aro  in  the  Blavo 
Butes,  and  1,080,000  in  the  Froe  8tAt4Mi.  The  annual  number 
of  emigrants  who  enter  the  United  Btatea  is  alMiut  880,000 ; 
and  the  number  of  native  birtlis  annually  in  tlie  Uniu»d  Btatea 
ii  about  084,000.  The  Irish  emigrnnis  settle  in  the  eommeroial 
towns  and  along  tlie  groat  tlioroughfarva ;  tlie  Germans  settle 
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motdy  ill  Um  eountiy;  tb«  Engliiih  in  tb«  nelghboiirhood  of 
towns  OB  oultivftlod  lands ;  the  oooloh  Isrgolj  in  Now  EnglAnd 
Mid  New  York  I  tlie  Fronoh  in  oitleo;  and  tlie  Welih  io  tbo 
neiglibourhodd  of  woode  and  minea.^ 

Uy  a  moderate  oaloulation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  popiilalJoa 
doubloe  itMolf  etory  twenty-five  Tpaii  by  natund  ineroaaei  nlone^ 
and  will  liius  proaent  towarda  tlie  oloae  of  the  proee nl  eontory 
a  maaa  of  human  boinga  apprnaohinff  100,000,000,  not  to 
include  tlie  aocoaaion  oxaaloned  by  Uie  impctoa  eroatod  bv 
the  diacoforr  of  tlie  gold  troaauroa  of  Oaliromia— -fWmi  all 
Kun)ptf»  ana  Uie  eountrioa  of  the  Paoiflo  Ocean  and  China. 
The  growth  of  tlie  population  ia  wiiliout  a  parallel  in  tlie  hiatory 
of  man. 

In  whatoter'  dirootion  you  prooeed,  firom  the  eentra  of  every 
eitf  or  town  to  iui  tarioua  outlcta,  rowa  and  pilea  of  new 
buildinga  are  in  progrpaa  of  oroolion,  and  grven  Acids  and 
fhiiiAil  gardcna  are  Mng  rapidly  oonYortcd  into  atrecta  and 
aquaroa,  with  magniflocnt  odiflooa,  exhibiting 

**MAiifir«v 
Of  turry  Imim  aa4  bUtInf  wtttfH,  M 
WliH  M^hiliA  ftM  MrkAlUti  yMUIiif  Kflil 
At  f^MR  a  %kp* 

The  flood  of  ponulation  haa  awept  orer  the  AUei^iniiieat 
eroaaed  the  blue  Oiiio  and  Fatlicr  of  Waiora,  following  the 
alioroa  of  tlie  Great  Lalcc«,  and  ia  rolling  up  the  Miaaouri  in  tlie 
Ur  wcat ;  its  advanoing  tide  having  already  enlivened  tlie  ooaata 
of  llurida  and  Tcxaa,  and  reached  and  peopled  the  alioren  of 
Oregon  and  California. 

•  Umpod  AIMiik 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Tbo  iNurtSeubr  form  of  Oofornmoni  In  tbo  Ualled  Suieo,  io 
b  well  known,  it  a  fodeniiiTO  rc*[>ublio,  or  rofirotonUlito  domoo* 
rmj,  dcsignAied  in  tho  constitution  of  the  gonoiml  OoTcrnment* 
whiob  WM  fturood  in  Pliiliiilvlphift  aftor  dw  lUoocmAil  tormina* 
tion  of  tho  war  of  indoponcknoo,  bj  tho  title  of  **  Tho  Oongroia 
of  tlio  United  ButM.** 

Tlio  oonvtitiition  was  drawn  np  hj  a  oonfcntlon  of  thirti<oa 
delognti*!,— -ono  fVom  onoh  Htato,— aancmblod  flrtt  at  Thiladol* 
phia,  tJio  anciont  capital;  but  prinoi|m)ly  by  a  oonimittoc  com* 

EmhI  of  JoflVrion.  Adamt,  Franklin,  Ili>gor  8homian»  and 
ringiton,  and  was  finally  accepted  by  Congrrac,  and  ratified 
by  tho  people.  Or,  more  particularly,  the  dvolamtion  whereby 
the  tliirtocn  provinces  and  colonk«s  or  Nortli  Amortca  witlidrow 
their  aUeginnco  firom  Ocorgo  HI.,  and  proclaimed  themvcWca 
to  be  finoe  and  independent  Dtatcs,  was  agitHMl  to  by  their  nvpre- 
icnutives,  and  published  on  tlic  4th  of  July,  1770.  Jefferson 
snd  Adams  were  liio  Bub*oommittoe  appointed  to  prepare  it»  and 
Jeiforson  was  its  autlior.* 

*  Dr.  fitliteck,  oT  l^tftlnffM,  ctya,  ••Tb«  MIoiriiir  diMSMiaiioM,  frkkb 
•emifrad  In  ll»«  Sut*  of  VIrglAta.  r«l*it4  !•  IVmbm  J»S*rtMi,  vt4  «r«r«  d^idM 
to  M«  kj  Kl<l«r  Attdftw  THbbU,  •bbui  all  f9Uf  •«•.  !!•  dim!  i»h«ii  iiln«(f •!«• 
•r  Uii««  tMtf*  old.  Asdrvw  TrikM*  mm  thm  pMiof  oT  t  mraU  IU|iibl  diurtli, 
»liicb  l»#M  tia  woollilj  HMwdoit  •!  t  •borl  duiMC«  (nm  J»S*r«oM'a  Imhim.  •Igbl 
•r  iMi  jr«M«  Wfoff*  lb*  Am*ricM  lUt olutliNi.  Mr.  J«fl*rMii  Alfi>Bd«l  ib«  »mI« 
bffa  of  lb*  oboreb  for  oovor«l  Monlbo  In  •ocooaaloii.  tod.  aAor  ooo  of  Iboio.  Miod 
IUd«r  Trtbblo  Io  |o  boOM  tod  dioo  wifb  bloi,  vrlib  vrbicb  bo  oo«|>lUd.  Mr. 
TribbU  Mbod  Mr.  J*S«noo  boor  bo  »»•  |iI«om<I  «riib  lb«ir  cbvrob  fOvomoMOl. 
Mr.  J»flWrooo  ropHod  ibal  ii  bad  tlrock  bioi  nilb  |f««l  foreo;  and  btd  Inlofootod 
bho  mucbi  Ibol  bo  •OAftid.rod  ll  ll*o  oolf  fiicoi  of  wmt§  4*m<frmtjt  that  Iboa 
•iMlod  in  ibo  world,  ood  b«d  cooilodod  lb«l  tl  would  oo  fbo  fMl  f>tmn  <•/*  f Mrm* 
■wof  /ar  tk$  Amnkmm  oslMiiM.    .To  wbol  oaiobI  ibi*  |*iaclkol  oobibUMMi  ol 


yoRM  or  ooTimiiiiiiT. 

TIm  trtidat  of  Iho  oontUtaikm  W6r«  prMealed  by  OoMffil 
WMhingtoa  to  Oonmoi.  for  their  apprpnJ  on  tbo  17tli  d 
BoptoniMr,  1767.  Too  eonttitution  mm  fonnally  iiiMgiir«te4 
it  New  York  in  I780»  when  WMhlngton  wai  ehoM  procidoo^ 
tod  John  Ad«itt6  fioe^protidoot.  and  this  wm  tlio  uM  Con* 
groM  thftt  WM  elooled  andor  the  new  eontUtutloo. 

Ono  of  tho  cItiOMt  in  thd  pre«mblo  of  tlie  oonttJtutioii  it  to 
tho  following  offoot,  ''  Wo,  tho  poopio  of  tho  Unitod  StAioo,  ia 
ordor  to  form  t  moro  porfoct  union,  ottJilliih  juttioo,  onaon 
domonlio  tramitulUtj,  provido  for  tho  oommon  dofonoo,  promoM 
tho  gunoral  wvlfiiro,  and  •oouro  tho  blcwinga  of  libortj  Co  onr 
ai*tvet  and  our  pontority,  do  onlniq  and  ettablith  thia  oonatttn* 
tion  for  tho  Unitod  8tat4Mi  of  America.**  Thua  noblv  did  b«i 
flnt  illustriout  ttaUmmon  oonsolidato  Uio  righta  wo  harul  j  n^ned 
into  a  pt^rmanent  institution,  and  tranimit  it  aa  a  noh  and 
glorious  horilago  to  unborn  gonerationt.^ 

Tho  Oowm.raont  it  called  a  /tdfraiiwt  rejmhiUf  boeaoaa  i( 
It  formod  by  tlio  federation  or  union  of  all  tho  StAtot,  and  Uiua 
IIIco  tlio  Ilmmbliea  of  ancient  Oroooe,  ooniiits  of  a  uombor  ol 
loMicr  Uepubliet  unitod  in  ono  groat  Oommonwealth ;  with  thii 
diireronoo,  that  tlio  Hrpiiblio  of  America  poamwaet  tliat  in  whidi 
tlioto  of  tlio  anoionta  wore  defloiont— a  oontnd  organ,  invoatMl 
with  a  tpociflo  general  control. 

Ltko  tho  oon»titution  of  England,  whloh  wta  olotoly  Chougl 
not  tonrilelf  followed,  it  providea  for  thrco  branchea  of  tb 
Oovommonti  but  it  difTera  (torn  tliat  of  Great  llritaan,  aa  it 
tliroo  branehea  art  cleetiYc,  aa  it  recognltea  a  widely  diflVite^ 
tuflVago,  and  cxcludi«a  liic  arittocratic  clement;  that  of  Oret 
Britain  being  partly  founded  upon  Uie  old  ty»t4»m  of  oorponuioni 
and  pAftlv  on  that  of  a  gt^neral  national  reprctentation,  tliua  toi 
oonmderablc  degroo  excluding  tho  popular  clement  In  Englant! 
Ooveniment  it  tupremo.  It  can  alter,  amend,  cnlar)^,  o 
abridge  tho  ooimtitution  aa  oiroumttancca  may  MHrm  to  rt^uin 
In  tlio  United  8tatea,  Congrott  htt  no  tucb  autliority.  It  hi 
aocrtain  delegated  power  it  can  neitlicr  extend  nor  rettriot;  an 
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•My  ••blbliW.  I  will  IMM  Mf.''-.ll'Mi*i  f/M^y  iW  tlm^ku,  (TW  4^Ut 
IIm  ot  ImUinnmI^m!*  «m  df »«■  omi  kv  J«tW«oii.  IhiI  Um  •omiAIhUm  it  •«»««« 
It  Uf  to»n  fiMiMl  hf  MmIImi.1  ^'^ 

•  Tb«  bMi*  oC  IU|rtililiM«lMi.  Uvvttr.  WM  Mfal»IMM4  la  M 
alll  MtmAm  M  ••••,  $(\f  f—n  Ukn  hj  Um  I'iI|iIm  Utbwt. 
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moh  chango  mnsl  bo  mibmittod  to  Um  peopto  tt  lurgo  In  tbo 
•epAmto  ButM.  It  bcoomot,  Uioroforo,  a  imiuor  of  Uulo  or  no 
importMioo  wbU  an  Uio  rollgiout  orinoiploa  of  lh«  adminit- 
(mon  of  tbo  Govornmont  Tlio  (jofonimoni  of  the  Uniiod 
Stalef  •eouroa  to  tbo  pooplo  tbo  grand  prinoiploa  of  AroodoiD« 
libortv  of  ooniwionoQ  In  mauoni  of  nrliiponi  lib^^rty  of  tbo  prM^ 
trial  by  jury,  aod  tbo  rigbt  of  oboooiug  aod  boing  oliooon  lo 
offloo. 

Demooraoy  if  boro  a  palpablo  oxiotonoo  in  AiU  oporaUon,— an 
todvo  prinoiolo,  demonstrating  maii'f  oapability  to  govern  bim* 
lelf,  and  to  aetormino  botwoen  rigbt  ana  wrong  in  all  politioal, 
M  well  aa  eivil  and  religious  afliiirs. 

'  Tbo  mcotiDga  of  tbo  legislaturo  aio  bold  in  tbo  .Oapitol,  at 
Wasliington. 

Tbo  Congrosa  eonsisls  of  a  Proaidont.  a  Vieo-Prcaidont»  a 
Benate,  and  a  House  of  Reprcseotativea.  Tbo  Senate  is  elected 
by  tbe  Sute  kgislaturea ;  tbo  Reprcoentativea  are  oboscn  directly, 
by  tlio  people.  In  addition  to  tbo  legislative  and  oxecotive 
powers,  is  the  judicial.  Tbe  first-named  makea  tbo  laws,  tbo 
third  expounds,  and  tbe  second  executes  them;  oaeb  constituting 
a  distinct  and  independent  branch.  The  President  is  the  suprcme 
executiTO  officer,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  consti* 
tution,  which  also  defines  hb  qualifications  and  powers,  and 
which  are  scarcely  less  ample  than  those  of  an  Englisn  sovereign. 
Ho  is  elected  for  four  years,  eligible  to  reelection  at  tbe  expira* 
lion  of  that,  term,  and  in  succession  to  his  incapacity  or  death; 
although  no  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  same  President 
has  been  elected  for  more  than  two  periods  in  succession. 

On  entering  office,  the  President  takes  an  oath  to  protoctt 
preserve,  and  defend  the  consiitution.  Uo  is  Commander- in« 
Chief  of  the  regular  army,  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  navy,  and 
is  alone  invested  with  the  supreme  prerogative  of  mercy.  Ae  baa 
tbe  power  of  negociating  treaties,  though  not  of  ratifying  them 
until  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  two- thirds  of  the  Senate.  Ho 
nominates  all  officers,  civil  and  military;  but  the  assent  of  tbe 
Senato  is  necessary  to  tlio  validity  of  tlie  appointments.  Ho 
receives  foreign  ambassadors,  and  in  almost  every  respect  acta 
hke,  and  possesM^  similar  powers  to  those  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign  of  Europe,  only  in  a  greater  degree  under  the  influenoo 
of  the  popular  will,  and  witli  more  of  responsibility.  The 
President  is  assisted  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  duties  by  a  cabinet 
council,  consisting  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secretary  of  the 
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Tfwumry,  rad  cmo  for  e«oh  of  tha  prinoiMl  iitinJ  md  mUittf| 
deiMrtmimU,  as  tlao  bf  a  PottanMior  MidAttoriMy  OMieraL* 

Tho  logialaUfa  powoit  booforrpd  bj  tho  aonstitnuoii  ai«  faaC^d 
in  Uio  Congroia. 

Tho  Sonata  ia  oompoaed  of  iwo  membera  from  aaeh  Sta^ 
prnaidcd  otor,  «»  ^cht  hj  the  Vioo^Proaidvnt;  and  as  thon 
aro  now  thirty-two  outca,  tliia  branch  of  tho  Itfgialaturo  oonabti 
of  aixty-four  rpnn<aenutivoa.  Thoy  aro  eleoUxl  for  a  term  d 
aix  yoari^  ooo-tnird  of  the  number  retiring  by  rotation .  e?ery 
aeoond  Tear.  It  will  be  aeon  that  there  ia  a  eonaiderabla 
analogy  octween  the  legitlatife  principica  and  machinery  of  tha 
two  oonatitutionB,  aa  alio  a  eloie  roacmblanee  between  the  two 
Ilouaee,  in  the  fiinctiona  of  office.  Acting,  Indeed,  with  the 
eonacnt  of  tlie  State,  tlie  artiolca  of  the  American  eonatitntion 
gifo  to.  the  Senate,  in  a  few  eomprohensive  phraaea,  nearly  all 
the  legialative  powera  et^joyed  by  tha  King,  Lorda»  and  Com* 
mens  of  Great  Britain. 

The  qualificationa  of  a  aenator  are,  that  be  be  thirty  yoan  of 
ago,  that  he  has  been  a  citizen  during  a  term  of  nine  ycara,  and 
that  he  be  a  reaident  in  the  State  for  which  be  ia  itcaraed. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  functiona,  the  Senate  ia  reeoff* 
niaed  aa  a  branch  of  the  execotivo.  In  thia  capacity  it  li 
inveatcd  with  the  privilege  of  ratifying  or  annulling  the  official 
appointments  of  the  President  Nor  ia  a  treaty  with  any 
fomgn  power  valid  imtil  aanctioned  by  a  majority  of  two- thirds 
of  tho  Senate. 

The  House  of  Repreaentativea  ia  chosen  every  aecond  year. 
Their  numbcra  are  not,  aa  with  the  Senate,  in  proportion  to  the 
States,  but  to  the  population;  this  proportion  not  exceeding 
one  for  every  70,000  or  80,000  of  the  constitoenta';  and  thus 
every  member  of  the  House,  numbering  now  2d4,t  baa  from 
60,000  to  100.000  constituents. 

There  are,  besides,  delegatca  to  tho  Lower  Honaa  from  the 
aeveral  organized  territoriea.  At  present  there  are  aeven  of  such 
delegatca,  one  each  from  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Utah,  Now 
Mexico,  Waahington,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Theae,  howerer, 
though  tliey  have  a  recogniacd  right  to  speak  on  any  qneatioOa 
are  not  privileged  to  vote. 


•  Caplaia  M'KiiMMi't  TrMMlfeaiM  SkMclMik. 
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^  M  Tilt  mUTBD  tTATIt. 

No  ona  it  eligible  to  tlib  maenblj  who  b  not  liraiit¥*ifo 
yeon  of  age,  who  is  noi  residcBt  in  the  Stele  is  whioh  he  ie 
ehoeaii,  or  who  hee  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  dtiienthip  for' 
eeren  yeen.     No  qualification  in  propertT  is  lequifed  in  n 
eandidate ;  and  the  right  of  sofihige  ia  nearly  uniTenaL 

The  aooceaaful  eandidate  for  the  office  of  Prcaidcnt  of  the 
United  States  must  be  a  natural  bom  citizen  of  the  States,  and 
thirty-fiye  years  of  age  at  the  least  His  election  is  carried  on 
according  to  the  followiog  forms  :-*Each  of  the  States  appoints, 
in  such  a  manner  as  its  own  legitlaturo  directs,  a  number  of 
electors,  equal  tc  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representa* 
tiTos  to  wluoh  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no 
senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  confidence  under  the  United  States,  can  be  an  elector.  The 
electors  meet  in  their  respectiTe  States,  and  vole  by  baUot  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not 
bo  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  as  themselves;  they  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  end  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  lists  of  the 
names  contained  in  the  ballot  are  transmitted,  sealed  up,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  who  examines 
th<nn  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rc^preabnta- 
tives.  The  person  having  the  grcntc^t  uumber  of  votes  is 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors ;  snd  if  no  person  have  such  ninjority,  then  firom 
the  oersons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exo^edirig  tliroe, 
on  tJie  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Rcpresentntives  chooses  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President 
But  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  are  taken  by  States, 
tho  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum 
for  tins  purpose  consists  of  a  member  or  members  iVoro  two- 
tliirds  or  tho  States,  and  a  maiority  of  all  tho  Stntos  is 
ncccMiAry  to  a  clioioo.  If  tho  House  of  Repn*8(*ntAtivt«a  do 
not  choose  a  President  before  a  fixed  day  (tlio  4Ui  of  Ikfsrob 
cnauing  tho  election),  the  Vido*PreHident  is  to  act  as  President, 
ne  in  case  of  death  or  constitutional  disability  of  tlio  President 

The  House  of  Rcpresentativoa  performs  tho  duties  allotted 
by  the  Dritish  constitution  to  tlio  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  has  tho  right  like  it  of  originating  bills  for  creating 
revenue. 

In  order  to  the  passing  of  laws,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  agree.    To  the  President  is  reserved  an 
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veto,  which  can  •Iwtjt  bo  ofwroM  hj  a  auyodtj  of 
two-Uiifdi,  for  any  debaieable  metrani. 

In  the  United  CongroM  tre  Tested  tha  poww  and  right  of 
dotermining  peace  or  war,  of  raising  armies^  TOting  and  Idring 
snpplies,  and,  as  alread j  said,  with  the  consent  of  Um  Pranoen^ 
of  ratifying  and  confinning  treatica. 

The  members  of  Congress,  during  the  perfocmsnce  of  their 
legislatire  functions  in  session,  contrary  to  the  custom  in 
England,  sit  uncoverod ;  and  if  thoy  are  not  compensated  lor 
thoir  scrriccs,  they  are  reimbursed  their  expenses  by  the  respec- 
tive Statea  they  represent,  at  the  ratio  of  eight  dollars*  or  aboat 
£1  16s.  per  diem;  and  the  Speaker  sixteen  dollars;  while  the 
same  sum  is  allowed  them  for  every  twenty  miles  trsTclling  to 
and  from  their  homes  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  fonn  the  basis  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  American  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
modified  as  circumstances  successively  seem  to  require.  It 
may  be  said  indeed,  generally,  that  the  spirit  of  the  British 
mixed  constitution  roles  the  orgsnixation  of  the  whole  system 
of  government  in  the  United  States,  and  its  forms  are  adhered 
to  in  almost  everyinstancc  in  which  their  employment  is  nseM 
or  inoffensive.  The  same  may  bo  said  also  of  the  standiog 
orders  for  the  regulation  of  actual  business,  and  of  the  con* 
duct  of  debates -and  divisions,  of  the  progress  of  bills  in  their 
several  stiigcs,  &c.,  together  with  otlior  circumstances  of  roo* 
fine,  which  experience  has  found  to  be  both  convenient  and 
ncccfiwiry. 

Wliilo  the  Congress  represents  Uio  people,  the  Senate  repre- 
sents Uie  State  Oovemmcnts.  As,  however,  the  defence  of  the 
country,  tlio  regulations  of  commerce,  and  all  the  general  con* 
ocms  of  tlio  Union,  are  committed  by  tlio  Constitution  to  the 
general  Oovemment,  so  each  separnto  State  has  its  own  institu* 
tions,  constitution,  laws,  and  governor,  and  is  thus  independent 
in  tlio  management  of  its  own  local  affairs.  The  States  an 
thua  permitted  by  tlic  general  Congress  to  govern  tiiemaelvtJi 
when  thoir  ordinances  and  customs  aro  not  at  variance  with  tlM 
general  concord. 

These  State  Oovemmcnts,  therefore,  are  not,  as  has  bees 
supposed,  subordinate  to  tlie  general, — not,  for  instance,  as  wai 
that  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Athens,  but  coordinate  depart- 
menta  of  one  simple  and  integral  whole. 
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Every  aniglo  8Uil^  iadeea, »  •  pcHbel  imIm,  wUk 
•n  the  variou  Mnniwmiiu»  and  weouw  of  n  EnopeiM 
kiagdon,  lonig  DoCluDg  of  its  dMnsAwtuem^  «•  boj  olHMiil 
•ftj,  its  Bfttioiioiitj,  lij  its  dluuMe.  Thos  the  Uaitod  flitalet  oro 
t  eonlbdentioo  of  repnblie^  ttid  Cougw  •  maynifioert 
central  laauaaij  lomid  vhieli  all  the  Statea  ranJve^  it  ta  the 
ton  of  the  Uiikmi.  and  all  the  icai  of  the  ejalem  movea  m 
huaonj  akmg  with  it,  and  ahinea  hj  ita  laflectad  heana; 
urged  1^  impolan  aoited  to  ita  wioiia  partus  and  Jbiloving  • 
ooDunoii  oooree^  which  ia  the  eonrae  of  natore. 

-In  all  the  Statea  the  great  popular  prerogatrre  i^adf*go?em- 
nent  ia  respected.  It  is,  however,  the  doty  of  the  President 
to  preaerre  onier  in  each  territoiT  or  Stale,  to  Tindicate  the 
lawi,  whether  federal  or  local,  and  to  profect  the  people  in  the 
fall  eDJojment  of  adf*govemmettt  horn  all  encroachinenta  horn 
without. 

When  the  inhabitanta  of  an  organiaed  territorr  desire  a  State 
Ooverament,  and  are  of  auffident  onmbers  for  the  fonnation  of 
a  State,  it  ia  the  costom  for  a  cooicntion  of  delegates  to  be 
appointed  by  each  territory  to  pnrpare  a  eonstitotion,  and  aab* 
mit  their  clum  to  the  eentral  GoTtMrnment  by  a  memoriaL 

The  sopreme  court  of  iadicatore,  or  hall  of  justice  of  the 
United  States,  is  also  held  in  an  apartment  of  the  CapitoL 
The  court  consiata  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  eight  assistant 
Jadges,*  removeable  only  by  impeachmeut,  and  posscasca  a 
fedml  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Union.  Thea^ 
Judgea,  the  only  onea  in  America  who  in  this  Mpect  retain  the 
CQstoms  of  their  ancestors,  appear  in  the  robea  and  accostomed 
atdre  of  similar  oificiab  in  England. 

The  court  holds  its  sittings  aimually  during  two  months^ 
eoamiencing  in  December  or  January  each  year,  and  ia  alone 
eompetent  to  decide  onestions  relating  to  the  constitution  or 
general  laws  of  the  Union,  except  between  a  State  and  ita 
ciiizena,  and  the  citixena  of  other  Statea  and  foreigners :  in  the 
latter  case  it  baa  original,  but  not  exclusiTO  jurisdiction.- 

Though  possessing  original  jurisdiction  in  a  few  caaea,  ita 
chief  duties  consist  in  the  exercise  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
from  the  circuit  courts,  which  are  held  twice  a  year  in  the  dif- 
ferent Sutea,  and  exclusirely  in  relation  to  cases  that  may  have 
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faspeei  to  tha^^laiirn  of  Ibragn  Bftdons  or  their  repwentitnwB. 

Ita  jariadiotioii  extendi^  also,  otot  dl  oontforenies.  interoil  or 

ej^cnuJ,  in  which  the  gendrsl  OoTemmcnt  maj  be  imrolTed, 

or  one  State  be  in  any  way  at  Tarianoe  with  another;  bat  the 

power  that  gi^ea  the  institution  its  transcendent  imiMitance,  is 

that  of  deciding  between  the  law  and  the  constitution.     This 

eoort  is  fegard(^i  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Union ;  that  which, 

more  than  all  besides  of  a  dTil,  political,  or  iodidal  character, 

has  given  it  permanent ;  and  tne  degree  of  respect  in  which 

its  decides  are  held  may  be  considered  an  exact  index  to  the 

moral  strength  of  the  compact  by  which  the  discordant  elements 

of  this  great  Commonwealth  are  so  well  harmonised. 

^^.4      The  present  judicial  establishment  consists  of  the  fopreme 

*  «f    court,  tliirty-eight  district  courts,  and  the  circuit  conrts.    The 

judicial  circuit  courts  are  ten  in  number,  in  which  a  Oircuit 

^      court  is  held  semi-annually  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  oouit 

y       and  the  district  judge  of  the  state  or  district,  in  which  the  couit 

t     is  held.    The  £strict  courts  are  presided  over  by  thirty-seren 

judges ;  and  in  each  of  the  territones  there  is  also  a  judge,  and 

^     two  associate  judgea,  appointed  by  the  executiTo  of  the  United 

,     Statea. 

In  the  Statea  there  are  no  courts,  or  sessions  of  eoorts, 
technically  called  assizes.  The  judges,  howerer,  pMofonn  the 
same  duties  in  the  counties  within  their  respective  circuits  and 
jurisdiction  as  the  English  judges,  and  generally  in  the  aame 
^  n|anner.  The  American  judges  have  not,  like  the  English,  any 
special  oommission^their  commission  is  single,  and  appoints 
them  to  the  office.  But  the  general  and  public  laws  mark  out 
and  define  their  duties  and  authorities  whether  general  or 
special ;  and  these  duties  and  authorities  are  genendly  subject 
to  be  altered  and  changed  by  the  legislature,  as  are  those  of 
the  judges  in  England. 

As  the  eourts  of  law  in  the  United  States  resemble  in  their 
general  principles  those  of  the  country  from  which  they  origi- 
nated, so  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts  of  law  may  be 
always  quoted  there  as  authorities.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  thai 
the  whole  judicial  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
tery  ncariy  corresponds  with  that  of  England. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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The  moedngs  of  the  aorern]  branches  of  the  legislatnie,  it 
has  been  already  intimated,  are  held  in  the  Capitol,  at  Washings 
ton,  the  fonndation-stone  of  which  was  laid  bj  Oenend  Wash* 
ington  in  1703. 

This  building,  although  it  has  not  escaped  the  eridoisms  of 
men  of  professed  taste  in  arehitectnral  sctcnoe,  some  of  whom 
regard  it  as  the  roTcrso  of  Ovid  s  description  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,— 

**  MatMiMM  rartrftbil  •paa,**«» 

is  a  nobfe  structure,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  eonsiderablo 
dimensions,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiftil  Potomac, 
at  tlie  extremity  of  Uie  street  denominated  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,'*  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  tlie  city.^  It  occupies 
ft  spot  of  elevated  ground,  commanding  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  varied  with 
luxuriant  fields  and  woods,  hills,  villas,  and  other  beautifully 
picturesque  objects.  It  consists  of  a  central  building  with  two 
vrings,  tlie  centre  and  each  of  tlio  wings  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
or  low  oiroular  ddme  of  glass;  the  whole  stately  pile  surrounded 
by  ft  pork  of  from  twenty  to  tliirty  seres,  reccntlv  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  tlie  principal  entrance  being  through 
ft  superb  marble  gateway  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  areh ;  the 
whofe  area  ornamented  with  trees,  lawns,  fountains,  and  statues, 
and  subdivided  by  tcrraoos,  avenues,  and  public  walks. 

*  PtAM^IvftoU  A  VMM  U  wM  to  b*  lb*  wMmI  MrMi  in  ih%  world,  wtttwriiif 
tdO  Uh  ta  wMlih.    It  it  w«11  |«v«d.  simI  bM  Md«  m§\U  U  brick  m  tioM. 


THB  OAmOL  AT  WAtHIMOTOII.  4l 

•  TIm  6BUre  hngfh  of  the  boilding  it  SOS  Ibet;  but  riaot  Um 
addition  of  two  wingi  to  the  Capitol,  oommenood  in  185U  Iht 
vbolo  length  la  760  foot»  and  the  area  it  oorera  la  more  than  three- 
and-a*hau  aoroa;  foraung  a  stniotnre  when  completed  worth j  the 
great  Repoblie,— ita  gl(^amiog  white  walla,  and  coloaaal  propor- 
tiona  rising  loftily  above  the  aea  of  Terdore,  and  the  lof^  forest 
treoa  which  gncoftilly  ahade  the  pleasure  groonda  aroond.  Its 
height  to  the  anmmit  of  the  central  dome  ia  upwarda  of  120  feet» 
and  its  shape  like  that  of  a  cross.  From  the  top  of  the  dome  a 
most  magnificent  Tiew  is  obtained  of  the  dty  and  adjacent  coontrj, 
«-*the  two  broad  arma  of  the  Potomac  embracing  the  dty  and 
ita  saburbs, — and  far  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  wood  j  huls  of 
Viiginia  and  Maryland.  The  Testibole,  or  triple  colonnade,  at 
the  eflstem  front  of  this  noble  boilding,  which  ia  formed  of 
twenty-four  Corinthian  columns  of  imposing  dimensions,  opens 
to  a  large  circular  hall  or  rotunda,  which  occopiea  the  centre  of 
the  building.  This  is  divided  into  several  compartments,  lighted 
by  the  dome,,  and  ornamented  between  the  nichea  with  beautiful 
paintings  by  TrambuU,  together  with  groups  of  statuary  and  buata, 
principally  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  acenea  of  the 
revolution^  and  representing  intcrestibg  incidenta  in  American 
history.  In  the  rotunda  ia  a  celebrated  statue  of  Wajthington, 
executed  in  Parian  marble,  by  Orecnhough,  and  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  other  aculpturea  in  alto  relievo.  Among  the 
paintings  of  the  Capitol,  are  tlioso  of  the  Surrender  of  Generals 
burgoyno  and  Comwallis,— the  Presontation  to  Congreea  of  the 
Declaration  of  IndcpcndencOi— Washington  resigning  his  Com* 
misHion,— Penn  treating  with  the  Indians,— the  Embarkation  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Sio.  In  the  pediment  of  the  eastern  portico  ia  a 
fine  eculntured  group,  representing  tlto  genius  of  America, 
fupportcd  by  figures  of  Hope  and  Justice,  and  surrounded  with 
appropriate  emblems,  of  which  the  national  eagle  is  one  of  tho 
most  prominent  On  tho  platform  under  the  portico  are  two 
oolossal  statues  in  marble,  the  one  representing  War  in  tho 
figure  of  a  Roman  general  armed  for  confiict;  the  otlicr  Peaoo 
aa  a  female  holding  an  olive  branch ;  while  abovQ  ia  a  bas-relief 
of  Washington  crowned  by  Fame.  Some  of  the  statues  or 
historical  mementos  of  the  revolution,  which  are  of  gigantio 
proportions,  and  in  classic  taste,  are  said  to  have  been  executed 
bvCapellano,  Cauaiei,  Oavelot,  and  otliers,  the  former  a  disciplo 
of  Canova. 
Tho  other  parts  of  tlie  building,  to  tho  north  and  ioUth,  in* 
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olado  the  Home  of  Beprotonutlfoi^  BoiiaIa,  and  Rtfll  of  Jmlleib 
tbo  Library  of  CongreM,  aiid  aboai  tovDnqr  aiMrtmeBti  for  Um 
•ooommodation  of  oominitloeB. 

The  first  it  a  fplendid  semiotreoUur  MdooB»  iiin«tj-fivo  Ibol 
in  length,  and  lizty  in  height;  also  lighted  by  the  dome. 
Round  the  aro  of  the  saloon  is  a  range  of  oolnmna  oompoeed 
of  breocia,  with  a  highW  deooratod  ent&Iatuio  of  white  marble* 
— vieing  in  beauty  wiui  the  Tord  antiquities  of  Italy..  Theee 
eolumns  support  a  gallory,  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
aoeonunodation  of  huliea  who  desire  to  attend  the  debatoe,  and 
is  sometimes  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fiuhion  of  the  eity  and 
by  visitors  from  the  provinoes.  " 

In  the  centre  of  tne  chord  is  the  chair  of  the  Speaker,  raised 
oonsiderably  abote  the  floor  of  the  area,  riehly  canopied,  from 
which  radiate  seten  passagea  to  the  circumference;  and  the 
writing-desks  and  seaU  of  the  members— each  indindual 
member  poesessing  one  of  these  conTcniencea  to  himself, 
thoroo^ly  furnished-— are  ranged  in  concentrio  rows.  Behind 
the  chfiir  is  a  kind  of  coiridor  or  galleiy,  supported  by  twen^* 
four  columns  of  marble,  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals^ 
forming  an  oblong  square,  with  a  stoTC  at  each  extitcmity; 
which  apartment  being  ftimished  with  chairs,  sofas,  t/>i//eeMt,^ 
and  other  requisites,  serves  aii  a  lounging  place  for  the  meroben^ 
and  for  strangers  to  whom  the  Speaker  thinks  proper  to  allow 
tlie  privilege  of  tntrf. 

The  Hall  of  the  Senate  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Beprcsentativea,  being  seventy-four  feet  long  and  ninety-aix  feet 
high,  but  it  is  more  eleganuy  furnished.  This  room  is  also 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  is  in  stylo  of  arrangement 
similar  to  the  Hall  of  Reprcsentativea;  the  Vice-President,  aa 
the  Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  occupying  an  elevated  chair, 
hencath  a  crimm>n  canopv.  in  Uie  centre  of  the  nidiua  line 
fronting  the  semicircle.  The  principal  materials  of  the -room 
are  of  marble,  and  the  floor  is  beautifully  paved  in  mosoio. 

The  amount  of  talent  among  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
compared  with  other  days,  is  said  to  be  such  as  exhibits  little 
or  no  deterioration.    If  nOne  an  found  to  atipply  the  place  of 

*  S|4tlooM.  ftmonf  trticlat  of  fvmiior*.  will  44mK(Im«  Ap|M«r  •Inuift  la 
EAglMb  kUM,  htti  ib«^  ftr*  hmtum»  tmemmmt'wm  ia  Aai^tHa  by  ib«  indulitvnet  of  a 
f»p«UifO  nalioool  b«b4l.  Tlio  cvtloa,  bo«r«t««,  would  0|»|'#or  Um  ivwolliiMt  if  ibo 
vtotola  r««ii|t|H»l,v  onawofod  ibo  ooM  lor  nhirb  ihoj  oro  iolomlvd,  oopoctallj  la 
fOMM  riebljr  c«r|ioco4. 
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WobsttfT,  irkh  Mi  migfatj  grasp  of  intolleoi;  of  Clajr,  the  gntd, 
MDbodimont  of  hit  oounlry't  niUioDalitj,  with  his  glowing  and 
mWerj  oloquenoe  {  of  Oalboan,  the  nenrom,  energetio,  njBtiOv 
but  poweHui  soutbera  orator ;  and  of  Benton,  long  the  father  of 
the  Senate,  without  a  rival  in  political  experieoee  and  liicta 
bearing  npon  the  intcroeta  of  his  eonntry ;  it  will  appear  that 
the  average  amount  of  legialatave  wisdom  it  preserred  in  tbo 
whole  number,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  reaUj  inferior  men  it 
eomparativelj  small. 

Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,— that  groat  triumTirate,-~«ro  all 
gone;  they  have  loft  the  teenct  of  which  they  formed  the 
eeDtJral  point  of  interott,  and  no  Elisha  hat  yet  eaught  their 
(alien  mantle. 

Of  Webster  eepecially,  the  American  people  may  well  be 
proud.  Though  never  elected  to  fill  the  rresidontial  chair,  he 
attained  the  highest  moral  elevation  of  earthly  honour.  He  oom- 
msndcd,  by  the  potent  influence  of  his  station  and  talents,  the , 
destinies  of  an  emnirs ;  he  swayed  the  fortunes  of  the  senate 
and  the  nation  by  the  overpowering  force  and  splendour  of  his 
eloquence ;  the  efibrts  of  his  gigantic  intellect  far  outstripped 
those  of  his  compeers.  He  may  be  likened  to  some  mighty 
eomet  moving  in  msjcstie  caieor  through  the  heavens,  tracking 
Uie  path  of  its  travels  with  a  radiant  brightness,  throwing  off 
the  sparkling  eomiscations  of  its  glory,  and  commanding  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  mankin£ 

Though  there  may  not  be  often  exhibited  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  in  the  English  Parliament,  those  oratorical 
displays  wliich  delude  the  judgment  as  often  as  they  excite  the 
fimcy,  yet  there  are  frequently  manifested  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  legislator,  —  a  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike  sagacity  of 
intellect, — evident  power  of  philosophical  generalization,-— 
accurate  knowledge,  and  dexteritv  in  its  application  to  ciroom- 
Stancea,— capacity  for  patient  labour,  ^-quickneaa  of  oompro« 
hcnsion,  and  stem  masculine  common  seuse. 

Many  of  the  men  possessing  these  qualities,  perhaps^  are 
eompiaratively  little  known  to  fame ;  but 

*8lr«aff«ttaila4t 
Ar«  aftaa  tham  •f  vImm  ihm  aoUj  vorU  hmn 


'   The  mode  of  debate  in  tlie  Senate,  on  paiticular  ocoaaions, 
baa  been  considered  by  some  European  judges  as  acmi- theatrical 


•  Wordaw«ftk*tt  Escwifea. 
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THe  dobfttM  do  Boi  to  mook  imorf  the  eli«noUir  of  iigt* 
MOQUtivo  and  logloiil,  ■•  tliiU  of  a  MiooeMion  of  omiionti  otra- 
AiUj  olaborftled»  ovliTerod  with  or»lorio«l  offooi.  oiid  gimentlv 
triMilnff  tho  milJMi  with  a  philotophio  oompleiciiett  nol  oaiuu 
in  England. 

Tho  loading  mon  in  tho  Smato,  aa  at  praaeni  oonatitatod« 
are  Caia»  Critu*ndon,  Uonlon.  Ilunt«r,  Maaon»  Sottlo^  Athortonp 
Douglaa,  Roslia,  and  Sumnor,  with  Clayton,  SowanI,  KToret^ 
Poaoo,  Pixon,  Jonoa,  JIadger.  Truman,  Bmith,  and  Gayer. 
Ooncral  Ca«  and  MoaiirB.  Oritiondon  and  llcnton  are  tho 
Tdorana  of  llio  Bcnato,  iiavtng  oach  iMiehod  tlio  ago  of  ainronty 
yoan.^  Moat  of  tlio  otliore  iiato  bcim  Invn  during  tlio  prewnl 
oontury.  Tho  avorago  agon  of  tlio  forty-fiva  oldest  aonaton,  aa 
Boarly  aa  can  bo  caloulatiHl,  ia  about  lldy. 

Tho  old  Statoe  atill  prosorvo  tho  pn*p<indoranoe  in  Airnlahlng 
national  IvginlaUira.  Thore  are  do  tornvr  tlian  tliirty-nino  out  of 
OTory  foriv-nino  amiaiora  whoao  birtlitilaooa  are  known  to  hairo 
boon  in  tJio  old  thirtucm  Btatra.  Etiinologioally,  tho  flity*aix 
oonatora  (Uiere  being  aix  vacaneitw)  may  bo  thua  elaMod:«— 

Tlioto  of  Anglo*8axon  origin  tliirty-nino ;  Bootoh,  flvoi 
.  Welah»  aix;  frinh,  one;  Fronoh»  tliroo;  opani«h»  one;  UemaBt 
one;  total,  flily-nix. 

Ono  of  tho  moat  atriking  pointa  in  tho  Hat  of  aenatora,  ia 
tho  taut  prvmindorftnoo  of  gentloroon  of  tlio  logal.  prtiftiMion. 
A  foreigner,  in  looking  at  tlio  occupationa  in  private  life  of  tlio 
oxocutivo  and  Icgittlative  of  tlio  Government  of  tlie  United 
Statoa,  might  auppoao  tliat  tlio  constitution  provided  thai 
lawyera  ahould  alwava  havo  tho  profcreneo.  No  lemi  than  fortv* 
one  of  tho  United  otatoa  tenatora  are,  or  have  boon,  of  tuo 
legal  profowQon,  leaving  fiileon  for  other  oeeupationa;  of  theaa 
lant,  tJia  medical  profetwion  havo  two,  tlio  meohanica  two,  Uio 
military,  tlie  plantere,  and  retired  gentlemen  tlie  remainder;  tha 
merchanta  not  having  ono  of  their  own  number  to  reproacnt 
them.f 

Tho  Preaidcnta  of  tlio  United  Sutoa,  aineo  tlio  adoption  of  tho 
oonatitution,  havo  been  aa  fullowa:— kltnirgo  Waahingtnn,  Vir* 

Jinia;  John  Adamff,  MaasaehuHeta;  Thomaii  JrfTonMin,  Virginia; 
amea  Bfadiiion,  Virginia;  Jamoa  Monro,  Virginia;  J.  Quiney 
Adama,  Maasaohuiotta;  Andrew  J aokaon,  Tenneaio;  Martin  Van 


t  hwm  Yotk  llffifcl. 
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Boriii»  NewYofk)  William  Henrf  IIir?iioii»  Ohio;  JolmTylor, 
Virginia:  JaniM  K.  Polk,  TenneMo;  Zaoh*  Taylor,  Lcmtaiaiia; 
MUlard  Filmm,  Now  York;  FrankUa  Plamb  Now  Uampahiiw; 
and  Ooorge  Buolianaa,  PcnnsTlyanla, 

Tho  Proaidcnt'i  bouao  atands  on  an  ominonoo  at  tbo  oppoolta 
MLtromity  of  PonnsYWanla  Atonno,  about  a  mile  distant  lh>ai  ihm 
Oapltol,  ittrrounded  alio  bj  oxtonaivo  plcaaura  groonda  of  gromt 
wfUtdk  boaulj,  gvntlj  riaing  from  tbo  Potomao,  whoao  c«lm, 
biuo  watora  spread  out  in  long  porspootito  bcfors  tho  soaUiom 
front  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a  nortioo  to  tlio  nauth 
and  north,  supported  by  flhe  lofly,  lonio  ooiumna.  Tho  nrinoi* 
nal  matorisls,  aa  also  tlioso  of  tlio  Orpitol,  aro  of  sandstooo^ 
found  in  tlio  ticinity,  which  ia  by  no  means  durable,  being 
oonlinually  iropairod  by  tho  action  of  tho  atmcHiphere;  but, 
being  painted  while,  haa  at  a  distanoo  tlio  appcaranoe  of  wbiCo 
marble.  Tho  ontranoe*hatl  is  spacious;  but  tlio  more  nuhlio 
apartinonts  generally  aro  plainly  Aimishcd.  On  each  sido  aro 
tlio  oflloea  ror  tlio  state,  war,  naty,  and  treasury  d<*panmetita. 
Tlio  other  most  important  buildings  in  tho  oity  aro  Um  Pool  nad 
Patent  Ofliceoi  and  the  Smitlisonian  Institute. 

While  tlio  Presidt^nt  of  tliis  grcst  country  maintains  tho 
dignity  of  his  high  ofllce,  and  in  general  supports  it,  ho  ntaota 
no  oxtomid  defuruneo  beyond  tliat  which  In  onlinary  lifo  one 
gentleman  Is  entitled  to  clnim  from  anotlier.  His  drees,  otoh 
on  public  occasions,  la  usually  tliat  of  a  plain  auit  of  black. 
And  althouf|[h  a  stranger  would  discover  notliing  of  the  oonven* 
tional  magmflccnce  and  courtly  elcganoo  in  tlio  great  Itrpublicaii 
Palace,  any  more  than  in  tlio  person  or  attlro  of  tlio  Pmudcnt» 
which  ho  would  behold  in  tlio  abodea  of  royalty  In  Europe, 
bo  would  at  the  aamo  time  see  notliing  which  the  moat  poliabod 
courtier  could  attributo  to  ooarscneto  and  rulgarity. 

Thoro  is  perfect  freedom  from  tiniicl  and  glare,  from  pomp 
and  circumstaneo,  both  in  tho  President  and  tlio  Court.  Tho 
Proaidont  has  no  guard  of  honour,  and  his  nMudenco  is  without 
a  sentinel. 

The  Americans  daro  to  carry  ont  their  purposea,-»to  sot 
themselves  against  tlio  current,— -to  uphold  tlie  princinlea  which 
they  honestly  believe.  Ono  of  the  most  deeply  tnteresting 
qxwtaoles  that  have  been  seen  in  modem  times  was  the  appear* 
anoo  of  tlio  American  '*  Ckarg§.  it4^fiir$r '  amidst  tlio 
snlcndoum  of  a  levee  in  tlio  twiaee  of  Napoleon  tlio  Tliird, 
oressed  with  tlio  quiet  simple  oioganoo  of  a  private  gentleman ; 
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—HI  inilj  honournUo  roprotonUiito  of  Um  ffMl  moM  RopMb* 
UoMi  Oovornnieiit  of  Uio  Uniiml  Suuni  t^ 

Tlio  Mltry  of  Uie  Proaidnit  !•  slA.OOO  dolliin,  or  £5^26  pot 
ftnoiim ;  UiaI  of  iho  Viae-Pnmidoiit  U  B.OOO  duU«ni  por  aonum  i  • 
of  Uia  SooroUirj  of  Buu>,  Tromiury,  War,  Navy,  and  of  the 
Inlorior,  UiffoUior  wiUi'  tin*  Pontioiuitor  and  Attomoj-Ooiiend| 
e»000  dollftrt  onoli.  'J*ho  Cliiof  JutUoo  Iim  0,500  dutlnr*.  and 
hii  MMooialo  JttHtJooii,  0,000  Mch  pi*r  annuro.  l*lie  Mlary  of  tlio 
8p<*iikor  of  die  Ilotiao  of  llr|>nnM^nutivM  U  8,000  diilliiri.t 

Tlio  pny  of  cnvova  oxtniortlinary  and  minintoni  picnipo* 
lontiary  U  P,000  duilani  ,pcr  annum  aa  aalary.  In  addition  to 
9,000  ouiflt.    Tlio  pay  of  a  CAar^  d4fairt  ia  4,0OO.dullani 

J  or  annum;  the  HiHimUriea  of  I^fgaiion,  8,000  dollani;  of 
lininton  roaidont,  0,000.  The  aalariva  of  llritiali  Amliaaaadoni 
amount  to  00,000  dollara  a  year,  tlioy  having  ftom  10,000  to 
8,0(K)  nor  annum  oaoh. 

Whiio  tlio  Oovcnimont  of  tho  Unitod  Btaloa  la  tlto  moat  (Vvo 
and  Ul»ural  in  tho  world,  ita  adminiai  ration  of  aflfain  is  tlio  h*aat 
oxponaivo.  Ita  national  dobt,  in  1H58,  if  auoh  it  may  bo  oalttnl, 
and  aa  will  horoallor  bo  mora  doOuitoly  akown,  was  only 
9,B44,'^8fi  dollonH— an  amount  not  equal  to  tlio  annual  intorpat 
paid  by  aomo  nationa  on  Uioir  loana. 

Dr.  I'^anklin,  and  tlio  otiior  eminent  stA^eamen  who  flramed 
tho  oonatittition,  muat  have  pondon*d  tlio  aonliment  of  Cicero : 
**  Non  iniollif(unt  hominea  mium  maffnum  voctigal  ait  pnminio* 
ikia,**t  and  which  ia  eaiH^cially  wrifluu  in  tlio  expcriouee  of  tlio 
Government  of  the  United  Btatea  aa  tlio  ruault  of  praotioal 
effort  in  every  department  of  the  Htate. 

Altliough  Jamaica  ia  an  iaiet  of  tho  Atlantie,  much  ]i*aa  In 
aixe  tlian  the  oounty  of  York,  witit  not  double  the  population 
of  one  town  in  tliat  oounty,  it  paya  taxes  tliat  would  auilloo  for 


•  It  l«  le  U  r»fr>iMl  lltai,  la  1SA9,  iMiriMilMM  ww  imttd  hf  iW  O^ttca* 
»Ml  9i  Um  Vnkimi  SitiM  to  lu  r«|*r»«»ni«flvM  tl  CiHvlfA  •nuHt,  la  aw  iht 
AfdiiMry'tfoMrt  4iMt,  b<it  •ml  fw«M»*iMiiiif  iImii  «f  M  AaHMioM  •iUMa  wImi 

MMilC«bl«l 

t  TW  Got •raot  of  JmioIm  ko*  iO.CeO  dollori  Air  fovornlng  400  000  |MOi»to, 
•Imi  tho  l*ro«t(<»iiV  of  lb«  llotiod  Muim  rwoit m  ootf  f.VOilO  tor  fA.OeO.noO  of 
•iil*j#«lo  i  15  WM  «lvUMt  for  •  i'ktW  iuaiko  lo  Jooioifo.  tod  lO.etNl  »o«b  for  hlo 
MoocUlM,  f»l»#A  tU  tltiof  Juoiico  ol  ibo  lil«l»ool  irlbobol  lo  lU  \Jmu4  Suiloi 
|ou  only  a.eiio  t  Mid  to  oa  ihrowgb  o  nicfofloa  of  aolMko  la  JMoaito  all  pia* 
poriiooAoly  oiioroMMM  tod  o^volly  omtcimry« 

I  llMllod  MO  aoi  twMo  10  bow  gto«i  M  oilooi  o  Mrlct  oooacaiy  irUI  ftllola 
Ibo  MaM  o^joel  ••  iocrttio  of  fofoaaoi— C4o#r#*i  Po««dM«i. 


ilHWIUW^I^^^^i^^W^HIf  M     u^m^'^mt^i^m 
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• 

«  th« wholoffofmimeiilv eivil and  niUuuy, of  h«lf-t*doBeii friaol- ' 
pnllllM.  Tlio  whole  dvil  ^hnrgft  of  nine  of  the  origind  ooloniee 
whioh  now  eonwUtiite  the  rooM  infliientid  nietntM*fff  of  the 
/Amorioiin  Union,  amount  to  no  more  than  4^01,700  a  jretft 
Ihe  civil  expondiliiro  of  Jamaica,  lnaa  bj  a  eonaidorable'  apace 
tlian  anj  one  of  tlimn,  amounia  to  XlOO.OOO  per  annum.  The 
annual  civil  chargoa  of  die  Hlate  of  Maryland,  four  Umea  Uie 
aiio  of  Jamaica,  aro  but  £U(\,lH)0 1  the  police  of  Jamaica  are 
aiipnortcd  at  an  annual  cont  lar^r  than  tnc  whole  civil  cliargra 
in  llio  Stale  of  Maryland:  while  Uie  annual  dinbumcmcnta  of 
the  country,  to  be  providtnl  Air  by  taxm,  aro  XlOO.OOO.e 

Kotwitlivtandinff  that  tlie  atate  of  the  inM>lvcnt  lawa  in  the 
Uniti*<l  Stali^fl,  and  of  the  n^lntiont  of  Uio  currrnoy  to  the  bnnke 
and  the  IcKiilaturc,  are  not  calculntoil  to  plaro  tlirir  drnlinga  aa 
a  nation  on  a  aafo  and  mibttantiat  haiiit,  yet  it  it  rcmnrknhlo  that 
tlie  whole  amount  of  taxation  of  Uie  country,  incliidinff  local 
iiiinorta,  ia  not  at  prciumt  more  than  what  it  cxpmdcd  for  the 
er>nootion  of  the  rovvnue  and  parochial  taxca  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom.  -  * 

Home  time  ainae,  owing  to  a  acaroity  of  money  and  the  want 
of  a  circulating  mctUum,  whioh  oj^erntcd  aa  a  groat  impiHli- 
ment  to  domoatio  commerce  and  improvement,  a  ayiitem  of 
erwlit  wae  rr«H&te<l,  whioh  not  onlv  occaaioned  a  diaordcrpd  state 
of  moroantite  aiTnirR,  but  involved  tlio  character  and  credit 
of  the  nation.  Danka  were  unnafo,  and  au«pended  pevment 
The  whole  Nvntem  of  credit  waa  expnndi^d  to  auit  the  ainf»itioua 
•c«>pe  and  inMinirient  menna  of  upt^eulatJon,  whioh  brought 
on  a  criiiifl  that  ahoolc  the  Hrnublio  to  ita  centre.  The  a«H*rct 
power  of  vome  hounca,  and  the  bad  management  of  ollieni, 
were  time  at  length  brought  to  light  Commercial  gambling 
hid  at  laet  brought  upon  itaclf  a  aevere  rebuke.  ])ut  leeiii* 
mate  trade  and  the  banking  eyetcm  were  purified  by  tlic  ordeal, 
and  the  whole,  moneUry  ayatcm  placed  on  a  moro  aubatantiid 
baaifl. 

On  the  let  of  January,  1800,  there  were  in  tlie  United  Atatea 
l,80H  bankii.  Capital,  dl5.R74,V7]i  dollnra;  apecio,  60,8 14,003 
dollnni;  circulation,  1 0i%746,050  dollnra;  loaiia  And  diecounta, 
68i,lH8,ftHO  dolUni;  depo«ita,  8U,700,008dollari;  rval  catate, 
80,H0&,H07  dollara. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  t)ie  Mint  gives  tlie 
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following  ■Utmnmil  of  Uio  daposita  and  eoiiiaft  at  tho  fwioM 
mints  for  Iho  year  coding  June,  1855 :— 


•  Bntift  foM  4«fMit  M •.M*M«M««««  ai.ttsaas 

KwUrt  tllir^r  tf»^«ll *i7U^l  U 

0«M  0ola«««  .......•.....•......•......•......•.•..—    M)097.1it 

ailV#C  0MIIA|fV     ••••t*««««****«**«**»y**««««*«««»*«»**«        a^alV|ISO 

Cmmt  «»lMg«  •.•.•••.•••••.••••...••....••••••••••.•  tf.4M 

CloU  ^Imm V -      S.t7O.0O4 

aiivw  ^UcM  ;. ft,a4«.7oa 

*  Tbo  gold  produoi  of  Oalifoniia  for  1855  waa  58,111,406 
dollars.  Tbo  whole  ooinago  of  the  United  Statea  ainoe  the 
deolaratjon  of  hor  indopcndonoe  in  1708  ia  408,808,507  doUara; 
of  which  amount  thoro  haa  hoen  rooei?ed  Arom  California^  ainoe 
1848,  813,234.830  dollara.* 

Dollara  in  the  United  Statea  aro  divided  into  dimea,  eenta, 
and  mills.  The  dollar  in  the  Northern  Statoa  ia  Oa.  cum^ney ; 
in  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  8a.;  in  New  JcrM7,  Penntyl* 
yanta,  &e.,  78.  Od.;  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  4a.  Bd. 
A  golden  eagle  ia  Ion  dollars,  or  £0  8a.  8d.  atqrling ;  a  dollar  ia 
4s.  did.  sterling;  and  a  oopt,  808  grs.  of  oopper,  the  hundredth 
of  a  dollar. 

There  aro  29.088  post  offioea  in  tlie  United, Sutes.  The 
post  olfice  rogulations  and  ratoa  of  poatago  aro  as  followa :— » 
Postage  on  Ivttors  sent  to  any  point  in  the  Unitt^d  Statoa  must 
be  invariably  pro-paid.  Lett45rs  not  exeeediog  half  an  ounce, 
and  witliin  3,000  milea,  tliroe  eenbi,  and  tlie  aame  for  every 
additional  half-ounoe  or  fraction  tliereof.  Over  8,000  miloa, 
ten  eenta,  and  the  aame  for  every  additional  half- ounce  or  frao* 
tion  tlicrvof. 

Each  newspaper,  periodical,  unsealed  circular,  or  other  article 
of  printed  mnttor,  not  exceeding  tlirce  ounces  in  weight,  to  any 
part  of  tlie  Unit4*d  Statics,  one  cent ;  and  for  every  adJitiunal 
ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  one  ct*nt  additional ;  when  the 
puftUge  on  any  nuwspa|M*r  or  prriiKlical  is  paid  yearly  or 
i|uartcrly  in  advance,  one*  half  of  said  ratca.  Stuall  nownpapora 
and  penodioala  published  monthly,  or  oUcncr,  and  pamphleta, 
nut  containing  more  tlian  sixteen  octavo  pagoa  each,  when  sent 
in  single  pacxagoa,  weighing,  at  least  eight  ounces,  to  one 
address,  and  pre*paid,  by  affixing  postage  stamps  thereto,  shall 
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be  ohwged  only  ludf  of  a  oeiit  for  moh  oiaom.  or  fbotioo  of  aa 
Ottiioe,  Tbo  poetaffo  on  all  traniient  matler  shall  bo  pre«paid, 
or  be  ohargod  double  Uie  ratee  above  montioned.  Tbe  pablUheri 
of  weekly  nowtpapcri  may  send  to  each  aotual  •obacriber  within 
the  eounty  where  their  papers  are  prinlod  and  published  one 
eopy  tliefLHif  IVee  of  postage. 

tQMian  PoMia^.-^From  any  point  b  tbe  United  Btatos*  to 
England,  8ootJand«  and  Ireland,  by  British  and  American 
Steamers,  twenty-four  oenta  o  single  rata,  or  half-ounce,  pre* 
paid  or  not  Newspapers  (wrapped  in  a  narrow  band,  with  both 
ends  open)  two  cents,  pre-paiX  To  Dromon,  by  American  line, 
twenty  cents,  pre-paid  or  not ;  newspapers,  two  cents,  nre-p«d« 
To  otlier  points  on  tlie  Continent  of  £urone,  the  inland  and 
sea  postage  is  twenty  cents,  tbe  residue  of  the  postage  is  peid 
abroad.  To  most  other  oountries  of  the  world,  postage  can  be 
pre-paid  at  any  oiBoe  in  the  United  States,  Taijing  from  twenty 
to  eighty-scTcn  cents  a. rate  of  half  ounce,  but  in  many  countries 
the  rata  is  one- fourth  instemd  of  ono-hslf  an  ounce.  News- 
papers and  periodicals  pro-paid,  may  bo  tent  to  mostfordgn 
countries.  , 

ffoitAi  by  ffMi7.<— The  new  postage  law  enebles  pemns  to 
forward  books  by  mail  at  o  Tcry  moderate  expense,  to  any 
place  witliin  8,000  miles,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  following 
order  :— 

*'  Books,  bound  or  unbound,  not  weigliing  over  four  poonds, 
shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter,  and  chargeable  with  pontage 
at  one  cent  an  ounce  for  all  distAuees  under  8,000  miles,  snd 
two  cents  an  ounce  for  all  distAnoes  over  8,000  milce,  to  which 
fifty  per  cent  shall  be  added  in  all  easet  where  the  same  nuy 
he  sent  witlioot  being  pro-paid.** 
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,«riiMM«M.   Tfc—ff  tf  ptm$$M  mmtmf  l>  Uw  Mini  §mm, 
,,— ilMfcwiiMtlrwaHi.   t^tlHy  tl  ftHl«rt«  «f >.  i»<  mMwn 

tliW.     O— Ml  Wtl— !•  i#  !>•>•  •i*«MM—  >f  i^  WiMM.     MlflfWpVMMNMlMII  •!  Ito  ««%• 

!•«•  cT  Um  fltufnt  fey  Imm4m«  tatf  MlMM.     M>^Ml—  cf  Umm  ■liriymMWlii, 
Adaftmtm •#  ife*  WiptfeliiiM  tens  •!  Otti»— wl  !•  Um  tiM»irt<r  tmi  N^wiUmiih  •!  ilw 
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iH«  cT  ife*  Ontnmnn  MMMyMlM  to  Ife*  wIm,  «»4«v.  tatf  pv«|ffM  •!  ife«  Milaa.  Tfet 
i«l  fciliH  •■<  iwnlwMl  to  fi««ri  to  ife*  0«««twwM.  LtoM  fey  Mr  WUHmi  Immi  m 
fWMUiOTOT  •  tlal*.    AmotaImi  wJMH  •!  AaMftM  to«aiii  •  frm  piiim  •#  iMt 

The  TVfonuo  of  tho  genond  Mend  Oorernment  ie  derifed 
ahnokt  excluiively  iVom  Uie  sale  of  landH,  and  iVoiii  duUet  on 
tmporu  and  tonnage,  or  forei^  rocrcliandiNe;  and  U  eao  create 
no  oUi<»r.  Diroet  taxes,  or  internal  levict  on  the  people,  are 
inounftidcrable,  amounting  on  an  average  to  little  more  tlian 
eight  ahillinfp  per  annum  each  fienon,  and  are  principally  rniiied 
and  appropnatud  bj  the  rcapectivo  State  Oovemmcnta.  Wliile 
an  American  farmer  purchasea  the  fue  simple  of  his  property  for 
.  five  shillings  per  acre,  he  pays  no  tithi*s,  no  ehurch-ratt«,  no 
px»r*rates,— in  tho  West,  no  income-tax,  no  highway  rate  in 
.  money,  and,  witli  few  exceptions,  no  turnpike  tolls,— the  mar* 
Icntfl  of  Kurone  and  tlio  world  being  oiH>n  to  him.  fn  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kcntuokv»  where  asscmsmcnti  cm  heredita- 
ments are  eonsitlcred  high,  tlie  entire  amount  nsid  by  the  owner 
of  a  house  and  farm  worth  four  thoutMind  dollars  is  not  mora 
than  seven  dollari  per  annum,  or  less  tlian  one*flAh  of  a  dollar 
for  every  hundred. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  exclusive  of  loans,  have 
inemased  IVom  90^00,000  to  over  40,000,000  dollam;  and  the 
Califomian  trade,  tho  whole  of  which  docs  not  apncar  in  the 
published  roturns,*— tlie  commercial  phenomenon  or  tliis  com* 

•  Vult  i*nitMl  Sutos  TftMttfjr  fsfyrst  for  Jsm,  ia5f ,  quoted  fiooi  UUUwsod, 
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ntrolil  Age^— hM  alto  addod  100.000»000doIlafilot!h«B«tkMMl 
oommeroo,  and,  mora  thaii  any  oreBi  in  the  last  foitj  yaaia,  hm 
invigorated  Uia  naTigaUng  interaal  of  Uia  ooonuj*  axerting  a 
poworiVil  influenod  ovar  Um  oommerotal  narino  of  the  world,  by 
awailing  iho  internal  trad^  of  the  Uniled  8taiea»  and  enabling 
her  to  own  mora  Uian  two-fliUia  of  the  tonnage  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1852»  the  treaaury  letoma  oxliibit 
an  incroaae  of  ten  per  cent 

For  t)ie  llaoal  year  of  1853  thfte  waa  a  treaaury  eorplua  of 
88,000,000  dollars,  with  which  only  18,000,000  dollars  of  tlie 
publio  debt  waa  paid,  leaviog  the  debt  50,000,000  doUara.  The 
mcwuigo  of  the  President  rooonmondod  ftirther  progreaa  in 
extininiinhing  the  dobi  with  tlie  surplua,— rvportod  the  navy  to 
be  inuifTcn'Ot,  and  reoommended  improvemeDt,— -an  lnoiv«ae  of 
t)ie  army,  eiipecially  on  the  IW)ntit*ni,— -and  a  reduction  of  the 
tarilT,  aa  tlie  aecond  boat  means  of  pr\)vcnting  a  futoro  aarplut. 
Oilier  entimntcs  for  1858  affirm  the  expenses  of  the  Oovemmmt 
to  be  51«000,0(»0.  and  iu  reecinu  01,000,000  dollars;  fkuthir 
affirming  tliat  by  aceumulau*d  balancca  there  was  at  tlie  aame 
time  on  hand  75,000,000  dollars,— elating  the  aame  difficulty 
as  to  tlio  diiiposal  of  tiie  aurplus. 

Their  rovonue  for  the  year  ending  June,  1854,  waa  14,000.710 
dollars,  being  an  iDcruase  over  that  of  the  provioua  year  of 
8,440.000  dollars,  exclusively  of  about  100,000,000  dollaiv 
fttim  Caliromia. 

llevcnue  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Statea  Oovemmeot 
for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1855:— 
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The  expcDditure  of  the  United  Statea  for  the  year  ending 
June  aOlh,  1850,  is  aa  followa: -^Judicial,  851,000  dollam; 
exponsoa  of  the  United  Statea  OourU,  800,000  dollara;  in* 
tercourse  with  foreign  nationa,  030,808  dollars;  pvnsiciiis, 
1,458,047  dollars;  tJie  whole  amount  to  08.004.028  doUnri. 
During  the  session  from  twenty  to  tliirty  thousand  acnia  of 
national  property  have  been  given  to  different  eompaniea. 


M  TBI  IWmD  tTATtt. 

^t  tho  olota  of  tbo  iMt  f&naneial  year,  it  is  •toted  that  twenty 
or  thirty  miUione  of  gold  end  silver  dollars  were  lying  idle  in 
tlio  treastify  Taulu,  as  a  net  amoont  sabjeet  to  draft,  and  that 
large  appropriations  had  been  made  during  the  thrte  or  four 
past  years  to  enlarge  the  Capilol»  and  other  publie  boildings  at 
Washington. 

By  estimating  the  improfed  liod  at  ten  doUan  per  aore,  and 
the  unimproved  at  throe,  and  ealculating  various  other  kinds  of 
property  and  sources  of  wealth  at  a  moderate  valuation,  the 
*ffgrogato  amount  of  national  wealth  has  been  estimated  at 
8,7(10,000,000  dollari.    The  total  value  of  real  and  personal 


property  in  January,  IB03,  was  10,880,036,800  dollnra. 

The  whole  exports  are  74,000,000  dollan,  and  of  tlio  impoi 
77,000,000;    the  tonnage  in  foreign  and  eoasting  trade  ia 


1,200,000  dollan.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  tlie  produce 
of  industry  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been  tenfold. 

It  haa  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  legislaturo  to  n.*duoe  the 
duties  on  imports  to  a  fair  system  of  revenue,  and  thus  to 
extract  notlting  more  from  the  pockets  of  tite  people  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  tlie  expenses  of  tlie  Oovorament 
The  American  Oovomment  extract  nothing  iVom  the  miseries 
of  the  people.  They  reduce  expenditure  to  the  utmost,  without 
detriment  to  tlie  publio  service.  No  taxes  sre  levied  on  local 
manufacturing  industry.  They  even  receive  the  produce  of 
Texas  snd  Calif<imia,  which  may  properly  be  called  colonics, 
and  of  the  territorisl  regions  stretching  hundn*ds  of  leagues 
beyond  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  upper  Missiiwippi,  and 
to  tlie  spun  snd  vallies  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  free  of  all 
charges  snd  rpittrictions,  into  their  ports  and  harbours,  and  into 
the  groat  trntling  dep6ts  of  the  interior ;  whilHt  tliov  levy  an 
indiBcriminato  diitv  on  all  British  goods  of  u[)warus  of  fifty 
per  cent  The  only  taxes  ars  those  on  articles  imported  ftom 
foreign  countries. 

In  1830,  tlie  President's  speech  snnounoed  the  revenue  st 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollara,  while  the  expenditure  was  little 
more  than  tliirt(H*n  millions.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hume 
informed  tlie  Kngliiih  House  of  Commons  thst  tlieir  nsval  and 
military  cstabliHlinicnts  alone  amounted  to  seventeen  millions 
sterling.  HogarJing  tlie  pbyidcal  welfArs  of  man,  so  far  as 
it  can  bo  the  care  of  Oovemment  and  an  object  of  political 
economy,  tlie  practice  of  tlie  Americans,  grounded  on  large 
oxporienoe,  seems  to  accord  more  with  the  tlieory  of  Bismondi 
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Umb  with  Ihftl  of  Adam  Smith.  The  rettiiotioD  of  ctih  pay* 
m«Dts  liAting  pfuv«d  fatal  to  tha  progrMi«of  tha  dootrineaof 
tha  latior,  tbajr  aaem  to  viaw  political  aoonom|r  m  a  adeiica  of  , 
proportioiia;  thar  appear  to  rooogniaa  tha  piinoipla  that  iacooM 
mutt  increaaa  w4to  capital,— that  population  moat  not  go  beyond 
the  incoma  upon  which  it  hu  to  auhsitt,-— that  contumptioB 
aliould  increaaa  with  population,— and  that  leprodnation  abould 
be  proportioned  U>  the  capital  which  producciv  and  lo  tha  popu* 
lation  which  conaumoa  it 

The  extent  to  which  each  ia  dependent  upon  all  tha  reat  it  a 
particular  country  for  the  oonmoneat  neccaaarica  and  oomforti 
of  lifu,  and  one  conneroial  nation  on  all  otlicra,  ia  one  of  the 
mofit  interesting  of  all  the  complicated  phcnom^a  of  a  high 
industrial  atate. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  original  fonndcn  of  tha  con« 
stitution,  ana  their  cbaiyutora  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  were  influenced  by  no  fixed  principica  of  political 
economy,  tliey  yet  aaw  and  acted  upon  tha  conviction  how 
necessary  it  waa,^how  much  to  the  inu*rcat  of  the  Goveroment, 
—to  relieve  the  commerce  of  tha  country  from  all  unjusi. local 
dues,- all  imposts,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  might  be,  fiom 
which  trade  did  not  derive  an  equivalent  benefit ;  and  bj  per* 
mitting  no  direct  taxation  but  that  of  the  State,  to  enable  trade 
U>  gain  the  elasticity  which  ia  the  result  of  freedom,  and  to 
qualify  it  U>  bear  without  ii\jury  a  ftillcr  ahare  of  the  national 
burdens. 

Thus  prosperity  may  be  said  u>  reign  among  all  daaaea  of 
aociety  in  tlie  United  8tau*a.  The  wages  of  labour  are  abundant 
The  pricea  of  some  articica  are  high,  because  tliere  ia  a  currency 
in  which  thoao  prieea,  consisting  of  natural  cost  and  tarif 
dutiea,  are  to  a  fair  and  iust  extent  permitted ;  the  piodocing 
claiMea  do  not  feci  those  dutiiw  or  this  specioa  of  taxation  to  lie 
oppressive,  becauso  remuneration  is  more  than  adequate  to 
expenditure  at  such  prices.  'Plenty  therefore,  content,  loyally 
to  the  Government,  and  attachment  to  the  national  institutions 
prevails  U>  an  unexampled  extent;  and  thus,  if  tlie  end  of  civtfi* 
lation  is  to  discover  and  employ  the  host  rcmediea  in  mitigatioo 
of  the  evils  of  novcrty  and  wretohednesa,  it  will  be  ae<*n  tliat 
tlie  Americana  have  achieved  what  other  Oovemmenta  have  in 
vain  aMiayod.y 

In  tlie  Uniteil  Statea  there  ia  no  herediury  rank,  nor  ia  rank 
alwaya  connected  with  office.  They  aoem  to  act  on  the  aphorism 
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of  Jufentl,  dint  ^virtiM  It  tho  bMt  oobiUtj."  On  Ito 
batit  of  Uio  eonttiliatioii,  the  ffiMt  men  of  Uio  naCioQ  ttanil 
on  a  loTol  with  iboir  humble  but  tirtuotit  brediitn*  All  of 
boDour  iod  ditUnotion  whSob  tbo  OoYornmmii  bat  to  oonfer,  !• 
boslowod  on  many  of  tboto  wbom  other  Goveramontt  would 
overlook  m  unworthy  of  notioo.  Tho  condition  in  life  of  n 
oitison  it  n  mutter  of  tmnll  importanoo.  lie  it  tried  by  another 
tent  than  tlmt  of  wealtli  and  family  connootiont,  and  hit  olaimt 
lo  favour  rett  on  otlicr  and  higher  contiderationt.  lliit  prin* 
cii^  of  making  moral  worth  the  nlotfonn  on  which  man  tliouM 
meet  hit  fcJlow*man,  it  tlio  true  itepuhlioan  principle:  it  it  tho 
flrti  clement  of  civil  and  religiuut  libeity.  The  Amcricant, 
Anim  the  higheiit  to  tlie  loweiit,  tliut  fuel  tliat  thev  have  a  com* 
mon  caute,  a  common  end,  and  a  common  ueMtinv*  Tho 
Govcmmont  givet  to  tho  people  tlieir  rightt.  Tho  cnhghtencd 
few,  in  their  own  defence,  enlighten  tlio  many.  It  cxtendt 
power  to  the  million,  and  pubUe  opinion  rulet  tlio  country. 
Thoto  who  hope  for  legitlativo  houourt  or  dittiuotiont,  pay 
court  to  public  opinion. 

Electiont  are  not  a  contctt  for  power,  but  of  argument;  and 
tlie  people  by  long  uto  have  tlio  knowledge  lo  clioote  their 
repfviientAtjvet,  and  tcldom  fail  to  give  them  pro|x;r  imitructiont. 
.Tlicro  may  be  tome  among  tlie  mottet  who  confound  intubor- 
dination  and  n>cklcttnett  witli  liberty,  but,  excepting  in  tho 
newly-peopled  terrilorict,  where  criminnlt  and  otliem  liavc  fled 
finum  the  rettniintt  of  civilized  life,  tliey  aire  not  numerout,  and 
art  doily  dciTeoMing.  "  That  it  true  liberty,  when  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  ittclf  willt  tho  rettrointt  which  it  impotct  on 
iltelf.-. 

It  may  be  toid  generally  that  no  people  t9em  to  have  to  jUMt 
an  idea  of  the  nature,  tlie  elTect,  and  end  of  civil  government 
at  tlie  people  of  tlio  United  Suitet.  Their  form  of  govemiuent 
bat  been  onii'cted  tgointt,  repudiated,  ridiculed,  and  condemned 
by  Cnptt.  Morrval't,  Hall,  and  otliem,  on  account  of  itt  alleged 
defleienciet  ana  evilt;  while  tobor,  tliinking,  unprejudioed  men 
have  judged  tliat  if  Re|)ublicani(im  hat  itt  faultt,  to  also  hat 
a  Monnrchy,— tliat  eavilt  may  be  made  tgoinit  all  human 
iniititutiont,— -that  while  there  mutt  bo  weiu(m*tM)t  and  defl- 
oiencioe  in  tlie  American  Commonwealtli,  it  would  be  equally 
nngenfn>ut  and  untrue  to  deny  that  the  prineii>let  of  the 
Oovernmcnt  of  the  United  Statet  are  conformable  to  the  man* 
bencvolencci  and  integrity  of  tlio  national  character,-— 
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tbitt  ilthoagb  ll  hM  arrer  bMa  m(«ndad  to  b«  a  itoiidwd  of 
pure  imegritj  and  unoomipled  political  pdndplo^  It  «iiui\«Dtly 
•ubaofVM  tho  Mouritj  of  property,  hoootty,  aud  publio  1c«liDtf 
ia  publio  Aiootionanoa,  tbo  Mnctity  of  moral  obligation,  and 
tba  Ikitbfbl  axoouiion  of  aimplo  and  equitable  Uwa.  In  a  word, 
it  ia  a  Oovemment  .choten  hj  tbe  people,  and  oboaun  to  nil 
tliom,— one  moat  ooDgimial  witb  tbe  leelinga  of  tbeir  nature, 
and  moat  fafourablo  to  tbeir  eEJoyment  of  equal  dnl  pgbti,— i 
form  of  eoobtitution  tliat  grow  out  of  tbe  wanta  and  t«ndcni(ir« 
of  men  new  to  tlio  oUmato  of  liberty.  It  makca  no  invidioui 
diHtiirottona ;  tliere  ia  no  partiality,— -no  renpect  of  peraona.  Iti 
apirit  and  geniua  are  tboae  of  perfect  political  and  civil  equality. 
It  oivatea  no  dukoa,  mnrquiuiea,  earia,  or  lorda ;  tbere  an^  mi 
ariatocrooy,— no  bcroditary  rigbta, — no  boreditary  bonouia  mnd 
privilt;goa.  The  wbole  nation  ia  politically  a  level  maaa,  witli- 
out  any  noblua  or  local  magnatea  eitber  to  cbcck  or  to  bt-aii 
public  opinion*  It  aoema  to  lecognite  tbe  fact  tliat  wealth  mnd 
poverty  emanate  IVom  tlio  aame  omnipotent  Source,— that  tlie 
aame  aflectiona  and  aentimenta  are  common  to  ricb  and  poor,— 
and  that  under  a  plain  attire  or  toil* worn  garment  ribnacti 
heart  equally  warm  and  gcneroua  with  that  of  tbe  man  who 
may  be  arrayed  in  tbo  ooatly  faabion  which  competency  and 
wealth  place  within  bia  reach. 

It  cannot  be  aaid  in  America  *'  that  laws  rule  tha  poor,  and 
rich  men  rule  the*  law.**  Tbe  law  aflbrda  the  aame  protection 
and  aocuritv  to  tlio  poor  aa  to  tlie  ricb ;  to  the  weak  as  to  the 
atrong.  Lnce  tlie  viuU  air  or  the  light  of  heaven,  it  ia  such  ■• 
aeema  needed  by  all  and  ia  auited  to  all.  The  membera  of  th« 
Oovemment  thua  aaaume  their  righta  ftom  the  aovercignty  of 
the  people,  whioh  aovcroiffnty  they  rocogniae,  and  do  not 
depend  for  their  legitilative  bonoun  uponUicir  genealogiea,  or 
upon  nroperty  qualification.  Discarding  all  aucb  diatinctiooi 
and  aovantagca  (common  to  the  old  feudid  govenimcnta  of 
Europe),  America  declared  that  ahe  would  regard  with  equal 
kindnesa,  not  onlv  all  her  children,  but  all  the  numerotia  ofT 
apring  of  tbe  familv  of  man.  "All  men,**  aaya  the  preamble  w 
her  constitution,  ''^ara  eroated  equal,— > are  endowod  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  righta,  and  among  theae  ars 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happincsa." 

The  llouao  of  liuprvaentativea  n^flecta  literally  and  empha' 
tioally  tlie  aentimenta  of  the  people ;  and  in  tbo  people,  as  ws 
have  aeen,  ia  tlie  only  aouroo  of  legislative  vigour.  Tbe  Oovrra* 
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BMBl  iM  nol  AMd  of  Any  inmidatkm  of  dMBoenej  thai  mty 
Oferilow  tlMm;  Umv  jindj  think  thai  that  publto  which  does 
Amerioa's  work,  ana  produoea  Ameiiea'a  weailh,  onght  to  havo 
iu  fiur  and  honeal  thara  of  eongreaaional  reprBaenution..  Bat 
while  no  ohasm  ezitta  between  the  OoTemnent  and  the  neople, 
a  high  and  aabatanlial  power  ia  ezerciaed  over  them  hj  the 
Senate. 

The  GoTemment  of  the  United  Stalea  (alwaya  excepting  jta 
monstroua  and  anomalous  treatment  of  the  uaTC  population 
and  people  of  colour,*  with  ita  mania  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment) ia  baaed  on  principles  of  equal  right  and  nrivilege.  Every 
man  haa  a  claim  to  distinction,  to  honour,  and  to  office,  when 
he  can  found  that  claim  on  his  own  merits,  and  on  the  virtuea 
of  hia  life.  It  is  a  system  which  promotes  the  general  intcreala 
with  the  smallest  possible  injury  to  particular  onea. 

Equal  rights  and  brotherhood  vindicated  by  her  philoaopherSt 
preached  and  proclaimed  by  her  grestest  orators,  and  aung  by 
her  poets  in  their  highest  seasona  of  inspiration,— her  statesmen 
wera  constrained  to  frame  laws  and  institutions  which  reflected 
these  conceptions.  Such  was  the  combination  of  circumstancea 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  independence,  tliat  the 
creation  of  a  Monarchy  would  not  only  have  boon  difficult,  but 
in  all  probability  impossible.  Society  possosHcd  no  materiala 
out  of  which  to  create  a  king,  nor  any  elements  for  the  con* 
stmction  of  a  privileged  order  of  ariiitocraoy  or  a  dominant 
hierarchy.  The  latter  waa  an  impossibility,  not  so  much  from 
the  diversity  of  relijfious  opinions,  aa  from  the  atem  libend 
prindplea  of  the  maiority. 

"I  consent  to  this  constitntion,** said  Franklin,  ** because  I 
expect  no  better ;  and  because  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  the  best 
The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errora  I  sacrifice  to  the  public 
good."    Time  haa  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  aaga. 


*  Slavery  It  a  tf  Mmb  tbaC  mr\j  dbCf  or«d  iMr  Co«M«NiwMJib.  tnd  Mill  tpm* 
tiaiMt  lb«  ditgraet  and  teourfa  «f  tba  8ouib«rvn  Staira.  \Vb«n  iIm  Got«rnatnC 
•Ml  a  wp^dtd  •ovej  to  llunprj  dunnf  tb«  immiI  UMiblM  in  t«laiio«  to  KoMiilk 
Mid  bit  eoMpalriou.  lb«  Biiouur  of  tbal  eovotr^  Mibt  ■  —wm  and  cuiiinf  ra«MNi« 
•ciaaca  to  cbo  Aaanean  |(ot«romoiit  on  ibo  aubjacl.  Tbia  boinf  rtnliad  to  on  ibo 
part  of  ibo  AMoricona  «riib  a  boaol  of  dMir  dolwniiAalion  to  opbold  frao  priooi« 


pita,  traa  SMf  bj  a  rvjoiodar  on  Ibo  pari  of  Ausuia.  ibal  Aaioriea.  of  vrbicb  on 
Ivfa  n  MOportion  oooaitiad  of  alavoa.  did  ill  in  npbrmidiof  Aoalria  «rilb  batnn 
aafriaodlj  to  froadoni,  aaoing  ibal  no  tncb  l/rannj  aa  ibo  ajtlaai  of  W/inf  and 
•illaof  busMS  boinp  oiiaiod  in  ibac  coonuj* 
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'  Tho  peoplo  dorinff  iho  wtr  luiTing  found  Ool  Uiair  Ttloe  io 
Um  body  polido,  would  no  longer  b«  rmnied  m  mere  machiiwi. 
Feudalium  oould  no  longer  Msign  fo  diflerent  elaaeee  the  po«* 
tioB  whieh  eecb  wm  to  oocupy  in  the  tocial  scale.  The  gnda* 
tiont  of  nmk  were  no  lon^  respected :  the  matt  took  preoedenoa 
of  the  tufbh,  and  artificial  distinctions  naturally  gare  place  to 
those  which  were  more  rational  and  real. 

Thus  the  political  establishment  of  Amerioa,  while  it  restrained 
the  civil  disbursements  bT  an  admirable  and    praiseworthy 
eooDomy,  was  evidently  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  genius  of 
her  people.     The  United  States  were  found  to  contain  the 
elements  of  a  federal  constitutional  government,  and  it  wss 
adopted.    As  already  observed,  this  fonn  of  government  ms^, 
have  had  its  defects ;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  it 
has  been  shown  imperfect    The  social  organization  of  a  limited 
monarch V  may  present  enjoyments  and  a  mode  of  life  better 
adnnted  for  the  refined,  tlie  wealthy,  and  the  intellectual  people 
of  Lngland,  but  not,  perhaps,  for  Uie  American  in  tho  infanov 
of  his  political  existence.    II is  very  outbroke,  it  may  be  said, 
have  proved  to  be  tho  result  of  progress.   In  a  free  country 
there  is  often  much  complaint  with  little  suffering  ;    in  a 
despotism  there  is  much  suffering  with  little  oomplainLy  At  the 
same  time,  no  kind  of  government  can  be  organised  at  once. 
Tho  federal  constitution  was  a  grand  political  phenomenon. 
Almost  a  whole  continent,  composed  or  tlie  most  discordant 
elements,  constituted  as  a  federative  republio,  and  having,  like 
one  of  the. mighty  trees  of  their  forest,  snot  forth  and  developed 
itself  in  solid  trunk  and  goodly  branches,  America  has  solved 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  political  questions  by  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  interesting  fact,  that  entire  political  liberty  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  order  and  with  union,- — and  not  only  with  per- 
sonal liberty,  but  with  all  those  higher  ideas  that  are  connected 
with  the  conservation  of  law,  of  reverence,  of  loyalty,  of  rational 
submission  to  right  authority, — in  a  word,  of  true  self-goTem* 
ment,— -the  positive  antithesis  of  the  government  of  self. 

It  proves  that  nationality  depends  not  on  language,  nor  on 
rule,  out  on  institutions.  The  onl^  danger  tliat  exists  ia,  lest 
the  love  of  liberty  should,  as  in  ancient  Rome*  be  supplanted  by 
covetousness  and  ambition,— lest  so  exclusive  a  regm  should 
be  paid  to  the  creation  of  wealth  as  to  neglect  its  proper  distri- 
bution,— an  evil  equally  fatal  to  national  prosnerity. 
(  Oovemment  here  does  not  seem  to  need  tnc  array  of  power 
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ini  magDilloeiiM  Uyt  pretiils  in  odMr  BAtiom.  Hcm  im 
BO  brillumi  oourts,— wttn  an  abMnee  of  BoUlitji  theio  Is  no 
aiilitary  pomp, — no  guards  of  toldiorai— no  booti  of  tpiet.— 
no  Texatioiit  regnlations  of  police.  Tho  law  being  limple  and 
direct*  It  accompUnhoa  its  beneficial  purposes  by  a  few  nnanned 
judges  and  civil  officen;  while  it  opcraiea  so  silently  that  tbe 
poople  enjoj  its  blessing  without  a'  thought  of  its  exittoncej 

Every  stmngor*  too,  w  eligible,  at  any  time,  to  become  a  neo 
and  e<|UAl  citizen,  and  pursue  his  calling  or  nrofcMiion,  of  what* 
ever  kind,  without  any  obstruction  or  diineuity  Arom  corporstjcin 
ruloa,  or  mono|)olizing  companies,  or  tlie  payment  of  money  to 
tlie  pub?io. 

At  the  termination  of  two  years  every  stranger  has  the  title  of 
a  citizen,  and  is  entitled  to  an  elective  (hmchiae ;  he  has  a  vote 
in  the  election  of  the  President,  and  in  that  of  the  Oovomor, 
both  in  tlie  city  and  state  of  his  locality ;  while  he  is  himself 
eligible  in  seven  years  to  a  seat  in  the  provincial  and  general 
eongieas. 

All  classes  ei\joy  a  peculiar  felicity  in  the  prinoiploa  of 
government,  and  of  civil  and  religious  fibcfty,  which  are  mors 
•ound,  more  accurately  defined,  and  mors  exclusively  reduced  to 
practice  tlian  those  of  almost  any  other  nation.  In  the  exnres- 
livo  words  of  Miss  Martineau,  "It  is  a  government  emboaying 
the  mighty  principle  that  polities  aro  morals.** 

Although,  however,  equality  among  its  citizens  is  so  universally 
ncognizeS  and  enjoyed  under  the  laws  of  America,  it  must  not 
he  understood  that  it  is  equality  of  property  and  power, — it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  gradations  in  society. 

The  e(|uality  here  is  not  so  much  equality  of  social  position, 
u  of  pobtical,  civil,  and  religious  right* 

By  whatever  form  or  name  a  nation  shotild  tliink  proper  lo 
distinguish  its  Government,  and  how  rigid  soever  might  be  its 
system  of  equality,  there  would  always  be,  as  long  as  the  rights 
of  property  are  respected,  an  upper,  a  middle,  and  a  lower  class. 
Thus  in  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Republic,  notwith* 
standing  the  abjuration  of  all  aristocracy,  this  division  has  existed. 
In  a  state  of  society  organized  like  that  in  America,  while  none 
are  debarred  the  rights  and  blessings  of  the  constitution  thers 
most  necessarily  be  distinctions  of  property,  diversity  of  con- 
dition, subordination  of  rank,  and  a  variety  of  occupation. 

•  Caplaia  M  Kiaaoa**  AUMlie  mS  TimmUmiIm  SIvIcIm. 
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Equality,  in  tho  iooeputloa  of  the  tom  fi  noognisad  by  tbe 
OoYerameol  of  the  umled  Sutes.  does  not  alTeet  thd  ditdiietioDf 
of  social  life.  Wbon  it  proridea  that  tha  law  regards  all  nab 
•like,  it  oertiflea  the  Tery  exittanoe  of  distinctiona*  but  only  in 
■coordanoe  with  tho  natura  of  Uiinga.  and  as  sobsenriant  to  Um 
gimeral  good.  LibcrtT  is  not  synonymous  with  personal  inda- 
pcndcnca.  Tha  annals  of- tba  world  aondusiTaiy  dcmonstraia 
tha  imnosaibility  of  perfect  social  equality,  or  of'  complete 
pi'rvrmiu  indcp<<ndcnoa  in  communitios  of  human  beings.  Tlia 
unrMlmined  will  of  tho  ssfsga  of  the  forest  can  exist  only  in  hit 
solitude;  but  tho  eU*ma]  discord  of  human  pasiijpns  forbids  tiia 
irresponsibility  of  conduct  and  action  in  tho  intcrooursa  of  man 
with  ronn,  becaoso  humanity,  industry,  probity,  and  wisdom,  srs 
so  unequally  distributed  among  mortals. 

"The  equality  of  capncity,  influence,  and  power  between  man 
and  man,**  says  a  late  political  writer,  "is  s  natursl  impossibility, 
snd  hrts  never  boon  danunt  of  in  any  political  scheme  oonceifed 
out  of  Bedlam.***  But  tlio  denial  of  artificial  elevationa  and 
depruHsiona,  and  tha  leaving  men  to  And  their  plscea  aooonliog 
to  their  oircumstances,-*unbolNterpd  with  privileges,  or  on* 
shackled  with  bsdgua  of  arbitrary  distinction,— -is  a  tnia  equality 
of  tha  Constitution.  It  must  bo  admitted,  however,  tliai  in  tbe 
absence  of  hereditary  honours,  opulence  and  refinement  crests 
distinctions;  but  those,  in  the  United  Sutea,  are  aimply 
reapected,  not  worshipped.  Those  great  men  who  originated 
tlio  Constitution,  who  for  tha  most  part  hsd  served  Uia  State 
gratuitously,  and  who  were  independent  Isndcd  proprietors, 
formed,  in  reality,  an  sristocracy  which  it  waa  difficult  not  to 
consider  as  such ;  and  although  in  tha  incipient  stages  of  the 
Oovemment  tliey  were  in  a  minority,  they  had  inflqenoe  in  the 
legislature,  in  the  oonventiona,  and  afterwards  in  tha  congress, 
corresponding  with  their  wealth,  virtoea,  intellect,  and  position. 
These,  in  process  of  time,  formed  two  partiea, — tha  Federal  or 
Aristocratic,  and  the  Democratic, — ^which  exist  to  the  present 
day.  "  One  party,"  aaya  Jefferson,  "  fean  most  tha  ignorance 
of  the  people;  tho  other,  tha  aelfishneaa  of  lulera  independent 
of  them.*' 

At  the  aama  time,  with  such  elements  of  control  a!sd  organiza- 
tion,  exerting  their  influence  over  the  whole  body,  added  to  tba 
general  feeling  with  respect  to  tho  Oovemment,  it  is  not 
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•orpriaing  that  the  ■ocial  mud  political  oonditioii  of  tha  people 
ahculd  preaent  a  coinpaotneaa  and  unity  which  make  them  hoth 

'  important  and  formidable. 

Thua  onion,  order,  and  progreaa,  would  aeem  lo  be  the 
national  motto;  and  tbeae  move  hand  in  hand  together,  and 
produce  ateady,  beneficent,  and  national  reaulta,— the  growing 
cultiyntion  of  thoeo  civilizing  influcnoca  to  which  reactionary 
devpotiams,  auch  aa  tliat  of  Kuasia,  are  the  great  antagunista, 
Thcae  resulta,  howcfcr,  have  been  denied  by  Oaptaina  Hall, 
Marrvatt,  and  otluTi;  but,  aays  one  of  the  greatoat  writera  of  the 
age,  Mr.  Charlea  Dickena,  "The  most  sealoua  enemy  of  inno* 
vation  must  admit  the  gnidiial  progresa  of  experience,  however 
he  may  oppose  hypothetical  temerity,**  The  nver  which  daahee 
over  the  cataract,  or  ia  suddenly  swelled  by  its  tributary  stniima, 
auon  resumes  ita  accustomed  courM;  and  we  judfce  of  its 
general  character,  not  by  ita  accidental  deviations,  but  by  ita 
ohlinary  tenour,  by  ita  gentle  and  caay  flow  over  the  obstnie- 
ticms  which  prettent  theroselviis,  or  by  ita  iinimtieut  atrugglea 
and  ruflled  surface  when  impeded  by  iniiumcmblo  ob*taclc*s. 

Hut  wliatovor  may  be  the  dcfiH^ts  of  the  syntom  uf  govern* 
ment  of  tlio  United  Statoa,  it  in  a  fact  not  iu  be  di*puti*d,  that 
tlie  attachment  of  the  people  tci  it  is  strong  and  universal. 
However  the  public  press  may  ridicule  tJie  acta  of  individuals, 
tliere  ia  notliing  tliat  cau  bring  the  laws,  or  tliose  who  admin- 
ister them,  into  disroepect;  and  tliisi  is  ren^irded  by  all 
unpnjudioed  writers  aa  one  of  the  s(rf)n(?r«t  proofs  of  the 
nationality  of  the  people;  as  well  as  renders,  for  some  time  to 
come  at  leaftt,  the  maintenance  of  the  present  form  of  govern* 
mcut  more  oortoin  tlian  that  of  any  government  on  the  surface 

-    of  tlie  earth.     Ita  subilitv  thua  rests  on  the.  universal  will  of 
the  nation,    Snys  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jonoa  :•— 

<*  What  eonitltulM  a  8ut«  f 
Not  h<f  h  ralft*4  bAitt«m#nu,  or  Ubourvd  ia«va4, 

Thick  wall,  or  mo^t^d  itmi9 1 
Not  eitl««  pruud,  with  •p\rm  and  inrrsia  Sfovn'^i 

Not  tay*,  and  broad  arm'd  porta, 
Whrra,  lauirhlnff  at  tha  ■kirm,  prmid  oavlsi  r4dc| 

Not  ttarr'd  and  tpanf  lad  emtrtt, 
'      Wbara  lovr.bred  ba««iiMt  trafu  parfuaM  to  prtdSk 
^  No,«»Man,  hiKb.oirttIrd  nian,«a 

Mm,  trbo  thair  diitlaa  know. 
But  huow  tbalr  rifhu,  and  kaowlof  dart  Malatalaf 

Pravrnt  tha  lon||  alm'd  blo«r, 
And  criikb  tha  tyrant  wblla  thay  raod  tha  <bala,.« 

TlMa  eonttituta  a  Suio,*' 
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80  iSur  M  tbo  mtem  of  goremfiieiitt  m  well  m  btbor  ciieiim* 
•UnoM  in  the  Uni'ted  Sutea  tie  ooDcenied«  to  the  extent  et 
leest  to  whieh  thej  have  been  thus  detailed,  the  anthor  flatten 
himtelf  that  it  mast  be  teen  bj  the  reader  that  little  ia  left 
to  be  deaired  bv  the  wiae  and  liberal  of  mankind.  Bnt»  aa 
already  indicatoa,  these  adTantagea  of  the  American  OoTem- 
moot,  like  thoae  of  the  ancient  ropablica  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  invidious  and  partial.  "  The  citizenship  docs  not  take  op ' 
the  whole  community,  but  leaToa  outJtide  the  pale  of  the  eonsti* 
tutjon  a  certain  portion  of  the  population,  who  are  not  only  im« 
porfoctiv  protected,  but  ara  not  allowed  to  feel  the  throhbinga  of 
nationality/'* 

Allusion  is  made  to  her  "domcstjo  institotion,"  aa  it  is 
eallod,— to  her  slavery,— that  monstrous  plague-spot  upon  her 
social  and  moral  greatn<*sa,— -tliat  diHgraoo  and  scourge  of  her 
southern  pruvtncca.  While  the  roar  of  her  cannon  on  every 
annivrnmnr  of  lior  independence  b  heard  from  a  tliousand  hills, 
and  tlie  air  ia  fill(*d  with  her  shouts  and  huzxaa  for  Lberty, 
three  millions  of  her  auhjccta  are  denied  tlie  precious  boon, 
and  doomed— themsolvea  and  their  posterity*— to  drsg  out  their 
lives  in  perpetual  bondage.  Though  Congrosa  have  solemnly 
deolaied,  in  tlie  face  of  tlio  world  and  before  the  Ood  of  heaven, 
tliat  fireedom  is  tlie  righti\il  inheritance  of  overy  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam,  vet  they  continue  in  the  true  spint  of  Pagan 
tyranny  to  witlihold  it  from  those  upon  whom  the  wickedness 
of  their  remote  ancestors  rivettod  the  fetters  of  slavery. 

Between  three  and  four  millions  of  men,  of  the  same  common 
origin,  of  the  aame  form  and  delineation  of  feature  with  them- 
aelvea,  because  clothed  with  a  darker  skin,  are  thus  robbed  of 
tlieir  whole  rights  aa  human  bfinga,  and  doomed  by  tlietr 
rulers  to  cruel,  ignominious,  and  interminable  bondage. 
^The  inMtitution  of  slavery  is  at  tlio  bottom  of  everything 
questionable  in  tlio  policy  of  the  Government, — everytliieg 
wickcd,^-evervtliinff  foolish,— everything  impolitic,— everything 
mischievous,  done  by  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  for  a 
long  course  of  years.  Every  political  change,  evcrv  unaccount* 
able  new  law,  should  be .  studied  by  the  baleful  light  of  this 
institution,  and  all  will  be  intelligible.  It  is  an  institutibn— 
itself  a  disastrous  remnant  of  barbarism— tliat  makea  the  whols 
nation  barbaric  in  many  of  ita  aspecta.    Apart  from  that^  tlie 

•  Uminh  M  Cif  iliuiioa.    EtWttto  lUtitw. 
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BttioiMl  tettimonj  of  Enrinnd  and  tlio  IIdm  tUtM  of  Emopt 
biTo  rr«r  been  Ailly  ana  fttwlj  borne  to  the  prineipleo  of 
poU^Ml  liberty  and  JQttioe  in  the  UniU^d  Sutea.  . 


**  AmcrlcMM  t  f^mi  tf  tk*  rif  kia  wi  aMwIiliii, 

for  iho  bondmaa  m  well  m  ib«  trm% 
UnrivM  lilt  r«titrt  of  hnif  mn4  mind, 

*NmiUi  lh«  •h«4«  wi  jptiur  liberty  trm,^ 

But  your  TaiHMile,  ffoaded  to  a  fust  ooming  criais  by  the  Fugi* 
tive  SiaTO  I^aw,  and  by  your  innatinto  ambition  of  inonNUM*d 
iliva  domination  in  attc^mpting  to  add  two  other  alave  fiyuitei* 
lA  (he  number  of  your  8(npi«a  and  Btare,  b(*gin  to  plead  tlieir 
own  eauae.    Lot  ua  hoar  tliem ! 

*•  W«  »w  ftll««(anc«  !•  tli«  SuMh 

Bui  Amp99t  tm«r.  aiortb. 
To  ili«  iympaibiM  iiiM  Ood  iMlk  M« 

Within  our  ft|»irli»*  our*. 
Our  oountry  ovrnt  our  ffnltfi 

Wo  Rranl  U  Ml,  but  ihvo, 
Bvforo  mon  modo  tit  citltoiit, 

Oront  Noturo  mado  at 


MOndworktruroll.    Vo 

TKo  bopo  of  botoff  frto 
With  ptrollvlt  of  Utintdo, 

Wiin  Biounuln-ronfOi  or  ton* 
If  mtn  bofuro  hit  duljr 

Wiib  lUilttt  tplrll  tundt, 
Kro  lotin  tho  drool  AtonffOf 

Tobot  ibo  worb  from  oui  bit  baadi***f 


*  Ktwtot'tod  Nobrttbo. 
t  UortU. 
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Mot  tiMM^f*  to  MkltiiMif  Ok  artfvf 


Tho  hwt  of  Um  United  Sutot  m»  in  gvnenl  Mtimil«led  to 
tlMNw  of  England,  tod  ftfo  mottly  dorivcd  ftom  tbcm ; .  but 
they  are  oouHideniblj  modiflod,  Mid  in  tomo  o«ae«  improrcKL 
Tliey  littYO,  bowover,  no  ooolctiMtical  law,  or  ipirilual  courts 
in  Amorioa,  but  aiinply  common  and  atatuto  laws.  The  law  of 
primoKcnituro  and  entail  is  alvo  aboliidivd.  "Mr,  JcfferBon,  in 
introducing  tlio  bill  for  the  porpofto,  avowed  as  bit  reaaon  tLat 
he  wialicd  to  make  an  opening  for  tlie  ariiitooFaoy  of  virtue  and 
talent  Landed  property,  therefore,  at  least  in  the  New  England 
8talet,  is  univenially  held  in  fee  airople,  and  is  shared  equallv 
by  the  families  of  deceased  proprietom,— ^  n^gulation  to  whicn 
tlio  inhabitants  sttribute  much  of  their  prosperity,  and  which 
tliov  value  as  the  safeguard  of  their  liberty. 

In  the  courts  of  law  In  the  Unittnl  States,  no  one  is  obliged 
io  take  an  oath;  with  tlie  motivi^  of  n<ligion,  public  opinion, 
and  penalties  of  tlie  law,  afllnnationH  are  found  to  be  sutlicient; 
tlius  showing  Uiat  oaths  are  unmMsensary  for  tlie  purposes  of 
justice.* 

The  criminal  laws  have  undergone  alterations  which  have 
rendered  tliero  in  many  instAnc«*s  more  iem|>enito  and  mors 
ralionnl  than  our  own ;  e(>nsi*(|urntly  more  consonant  with  tlis 
dieutes  of  intelligent  and  discriminating  Justice.  American 
legisliiton  have  at  least  nartinlly  achieved  what  tho  English 
parUnxnent  has  much  negh*cted,— -tlie  vstabUshment  of  a  grada* 

I 

*  IJm  AtwiMltMiaMiil  Sf  MiU  U  m»m  tdvootivd  Is  l*jifUft4.  h  M«t  smIm«Im4 
IImI  iImmhm  iMndltM  ftUMl»*4  Io  iIm  «>l«iii«  »Ar«MUos  M  V  ttow  Mittclwd 
to  iIm  vi<ll•l^M«  ttf  Um  oaiIm,  lb*  MBiiMikHi  to  tMcii  fm  hmumf  iiiv«M«l  »iiS 


•11  lb*  blfMiiiiy  fovM  of  lbs  atUi.— 1'*^  iUmfh»*iit'$  C»«i.,  tftltmmtkmllf  mkrt^gtd^ 
£^.,  i>.CX.,  f.fl J.,  V^ 
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» 

'  lion  of  poiiifthmentt  Mtordinff  to  tho  deffroM  of  foilt*  Tbo 
erimiiial  laws,  liowovor,  «ro  mill  in  ui  iniporfoot  oondiUoB.  Il 
'  liM  been  Uiouglit  by  wiw  ond  pliiUntlinipie  mon.  Umt  it  would 
linvo  boon  nnvfomhio  if  llio  Amerioiui  Huie«  lind  wholly  nrpoaled 
Uio  UwB  or  Knglitili  origin^  innti^nd  of  aiu>inpting  improvemento 
on  tliom,  and  Uium  ootnmonrtid  n  new  ntniotiiro  of  criminal 
juriiinrudenoo  on  a  bania  morv  in  acoordanoo  wiUi  Uie  prinoiplet 
of  n*ligion  and  biiinnnitv. 

Originally,  aa  in  Kngland,  trotn  wbiob  they  wcro  dorivod,  tho 

^mk\  lawa,  fWnn  tli«*ir  rigour  and  intrica<$v«  niav  bo  truly  said  to 

liivtf  *'  mined  down  Rnnrea  U|Mm  the  people  ;**  tfio  lawmakeni  an* 

|ii*«ring  to  hnvo  b<H*n  onutloua  of  the  eniwinguined  and  exeerablo 

iHWi  of  DnuHi,  which  the  Atheniana  eramnl  iVuin  the  hooka  of 

y  tlifir  n*|uiblie,  but  aavtHl  the  naine  of  their  aullior  fVoro  oblivion, 

}f  to  flont  It  aa  a  warning  down  the  atn'iun  of  an  mliouN  ininu»rtality. 

.^  lu  many  of  the  HU\U*n  where,  under  tho  Hritiah  nile,  tJie  forgery 

[    of  a  nr«>niiwM»ry  note  of  one  Hhiiiing  waa  a  tnpital  erinie,  the 

imniNiunent  of  death  ia  entirely  aholinhed,  aa  it  ia  almi  for  all 

minor  frIoni(*a.t    If  hlo<id  be  abed  in  any  of  tho  Htatea,  it  ia 

only  in  inMliinc«*a  where  the  hut  degree  of  malignant  alroeity 

bmvea  both  Divino  and  human  lawa,  and  makea  tho  exiatenoo 

of  tlie  oflender  incompatible  with  the  aafety  of  tlio  Htato. 

Mr.  LivingMtono'a  Codo  of  liouiainna,*  which  baa  entirolv 
(Icpnrted  IVoni  the  ancient  ayiitem,  appronch(*a  nearer  t4i  exooi* 
l(^nce  than  any  of  the  nioiit  approved  cNlitiona  of  the  original 
model,  aa  it  alKilinhca  tlio  puninhment  of  death  in  aN  eaaea, 
wen  for  mNrder^  aulmtituting  impri(M)nment  with  hard  labour; 
M  haa  altKi  be«*n  done  in  the  State  of  Venuont ;  and  aouglit  for, 
if  not  acconiplialKHl,  in  PennHylvania,  and  elM?whoro.  And 
publio  aentinicnt,  in  all  the  Htatea,  ia  daily  growing  in  favour 
of  the  aiNilition  of  all  capital  puniiiliment  in  their  |H«nid  chkIo,  it 
liaving  bet*n  proved  that  it  may  In)  done  not  only  without  dia* 
advantage,  but  to  tlie  imnrovcmcnt  of  mornla,  and  the  betu«r 
proti*ction  of  property  ami  life.  It  muitt  be  admitted  that  tho 
irtato  of  nioraia  in  every  country  gn*atly  deiK'nda  on  ita  ayatem 
of  criminal  juriHprudenoo.    Sanguinary  and  vindictivo  puninh* 


*  At  »yldti—  oT  ibia.  m  •!••  of  ilM  MmH  «o4  »|inwn<f  clMiMiir  oT  EnfUik 
kw  Mill  lir  BMy  poinM.  »Mtf  Wtfff»ii*t  lllarktiOM,  A(«« 

t  t*oiii|Kiniiiv#  fi««r  oT  iIm  iNinUbmnii*  Mnri«i  to  efl»«  in  lb*  tlsit«d 
RiM#«  Mid  in  MflMMi.  b/  J.  aalMj  Is/lor,  A.M.,  U  lb«  MiddU  iMipl*, 
n«rti«i«r>M-  tmft. 


*»>«^-    o»^ 


urmiiioY  or  tbi  oBmtiiAi  oodi.  6T 

nentt  tra  r»g«rdad  by  tU  Judidoaa  and  pUlanthnmlo  aiea  m 
a  Tiolenoa  to  roMoa,  a  roproaob  to  norals,  and  an  unpodlmenl 
to  ciYiliiaUon, 

Moftf  tliiin  thai  of  anj  oth«r  oonntrr,  the  eriminal  lawa  of 
Che  United  SutMi  are  built  upon  the  enriitian  principle  of  the 
rofonnation  of  the  oflc^ndcr.  .They  arp  (Vamod*  indeed,  with  a 
griNiUtr  diiit>OttiUon  to  allure  to  oU*djcnoe  tlian  to  punish  for 
oflcnovo^  tliey  are  not  eharaoteriiod  by  that  exceeiave  atvority 
and  rigour  which  mark  the  ttatutea  of  tome  oountrice.  claim* 
ing  etf n  a  higher  ateUis  of  civilisation.  Thcro  it  in  the  lawa, 
generally  of  the  Uniunl  Statoa,  more  of  Uie  forbearance,  the 
tendcniiMM,  and  tlie  clemonoy  of  a  ohriNtian  nation.  At  tlie 
aaine  time,  the  American  •latctmcn.  unlike  thone  of  England, 
have  not  rt«tiiin<H|  on  tlieir  ulnlute  bcKik  obitolcie  lawa  tliat  have 
outlivtMl  the  exigi*ncica  which  had  called  tliem  into  being, 
or  allowed  them  to  n'main  mixed  up  with  enactniMli  of  a 
benevolent  and  uaeAil  character.*  Tliey  likewiae  ae^^m  to  act 
upon  tlie  opinion  of  Ileccaria,  that  no  (iofoniment  haa  a  right 
to  puniiih  ita  auhjecta  unhiia  it  haa  nreviounlv  taken  care  to 
inttruot  tliem  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie  laws  ana  of  tlie  dutioa  of 
pulilie  and  private  life;  tliua  making  tlie  adcnce  of  government 
a  brunch  or  popular  education.  What  an  example  to  England 
and  her  eolonict  I 

While  tlie  iK*nal  code  of  the  United  Statea  la  tliua  lew 
aangtiinary  ana  cruel,  there  are  few  countriea  where  justice  can 
be  obtainiMl  at  ao  little  trouble  and  expense.  In  relation  to  tlie 
protection  of  the  person,  it  it  believed  that  the  law  in  the 
united  Statea  ia  more  atringent  than  In  England  and  her 
eolonii»a.  All  pemoua  guiltv  of  aggravated  assaulta  aro 
punished  with  heavy  flnca;  whilst  tlie  damages  are  recoverable, 
not  by  the  Oovemment,  but  by  the  parties  on  whom  tlie  injuriea 
have  been  inflicted.  The  laws  or  aecurity  are  comprised  of 
alatutea  which  reprcaa  erimea,  misdemeanoun,  and  contravention 
of  tlie  police. 


« 


*  Tks  fffMl  IImm^  1«  Ui«  r»l|ni  of  Jmm«  I .  Mff«ctoMljr  thmtwi,  U  whitf 
to  lU  MomdiM  of  ibo  lUkcUtb  l«f[«l  •y^mrn*  ikol  ibo  **  litlnf  dio  Io.iIm  oom  of 
ikm  daod.**  A  r»tUk<«  mm  rioootirvcttoo  of  Ibo  k»s  of  linglaod,  oMl^^iMfiMl 
•mI  cif  il.  bo«b  of  wbkH  or*  s  diaf  r«e«  to  Uw  Mtioo.  k«f  •  bo»o  it»d|tMl 

iMBpive. 


fkmttitk  ibrM  c««»luriM.  b«l  w  jM  oooipttrvlif*!^  MuaiiMipive.  Tlio  mttmm^tj 
lor  rofoffo*  indwd.  kM  kM«  odaiiitd  frooi  f*oorartMi  to  foooroiimi,  mnd  wot 
sli*m|»lMl  In  «ko  roifftto  of  M«or^  VIII.  KliMbvib.  and  In  iboM  of  oibor  monartbo 
In  MMr«MkMi  I  vol  ibo  rilbfSMUos,  in  smoj  |«iUeiiloro,  rtiiini  ssoc«««i|»liibo4 
Is  Ibo  pTMonl  4U/. 


.^ 


M  Till  UNITID  tTATti.  * 

III  no  oonntrj  in  thp  worid  Is  tho  libofty  of  thft  prew,  that 
grett  balwark  of  mtaonal  m  well  m  indiYidiial  Imdon,— to 
UDiverullj  reoognitod  and  nndcntiiod.  It  Is  eooaidmd  tn 
eMNmtitl  element  in  tlio  American  Constitution.  Without  It 
Uieir  n*preaenutive  goveraroent  wunid  be  but  a  iolcmn  aliow, 
nnrral,  empty,  and  dulutdvo.  The  free  diMuwiion  of  all  political 
niMsuroa,  and  of  tlie  character  of  public  ofBoera,  ia  regarded  of 
much  more  importance  tlian  the  freedom  of  debate  in  Icginlativo 
iwerobliea.  Witliout  such  rcatraint,  GoYomment  would  almiNrt 
o^*mariIj  become  an  inntrument  for  enforoing  opprraaivo 
iDeMun*t. 

The  fhimenof  the  American  Constitution  knew,  by  the  history 
of  Eunipo,  and  In  particular  by  tliat  of  Englimd  during  the 
dynsMy  of  the  Stuartu,  whose  tyranny  brought  tJie  c*ounlry  tn  the 
lowftt  \nAnX  of  imbovility  and  dogrwlntion,  that  the  expcdivnta 
of  di*ii|)Otism  to  mnintiiin  Its  rMmiTr.  Iiowt*vor  they  may  suooeod 
for  a  time  in  brvnkiiig'down  tiie  barriers  of  popular  Aruvdom,  and 
in  suppnrssing  elements  of  social  grvatncsa  and  t*i\juymcnt,  are 
Uio  very  mcnns  by  wliirh  it  it  ultimatolv  destroyed.  They  knew 
Uist  if  the  sentiments  of  a  nation  ooulo  not  pass  current  among 
themselves  by  tlie  usual  medium  of  oommunicatibn,  a  flree  prusa», 
thoy  would  bo  known  by  a  kind  of  (Vecmasonry,  tlie  key  of  which 
would  be  withheld  only  iVom  the  duspotio  rulers  whose  over- 
throw it  would  soon  accomplish;  they  knew  that  if  ebullitions 
did  not  find  expn*sMons  in  open  and  public  dincourse,  tliev 
would  smoulder  in  secret  till  tliey  burst  rortli  with  volcanic  ana 
invprettsihle  Airy ;  tliey  knew  tliat  if  rttligion  waa  interfen*d  with 
by  the  civil .  authority,  and  the  devout  of  every  cIiiimi  but  a 
dominant  party  were  ruAistnl  a  sanctuary  and  a.  pulpit  for  the 
mainu*nnncre  and  difl\jsi(m  of  their  principh«s,  dtfvotion  would  be 
•ublimwl  bv  nenn^cution  into  a  fervid,  fearlens  patriotism,  that 
would  not  rail  to  demolish  iJlie  Oovemiueiit  and  altars  that  were 
opposed  to  its  oourM> 


*  WImm  r<Nir  l*iirii»ii  »iiiUl«f«  flood  AbMli^  Mpro*  ibo  irtttB|ikMii  HtobAfio, 
lU  nlNilU  lio)r«Mjr  of  IjikImmI,  mmI  a  ti^hi  m^ttv  aimI  coM#tl«d  C'uvrl.  ii»M*li«Nl, 
4iMo»Siud,  ottinMad— IM  i«ur«Mfii»tlvM  U  Iho  rvfom  co«*icll«n«  of  lb«  •$; 
U9*{mt  vrilli  arofN  Ji«lMMMMii«bi«  to  thmkt  mmiImmmI  wimtuo  lo  aII— «!*•#•  wm  f>^*fin§ 
•kuMi  %hM  blosljT  eoufl*  •  Mdtto  and  pnnevljr  kojr.  mmm  ikrvo  VMirv  wld.— and  la 
Um  ibvn  (mIui*.  lw^«Mid  ilio  tr^M  lo  mhUh  iko  |Ml»y*aimli»M  \\  Iii*kIIi«  mmm^d 
»Mli  •  liUf •!  |*oriiMiiHii,  dMirtiif  ro(b«r  lo  glv«  m  •r«o«Ai  of  hi*  bulMtprlo  lo 
iiod  (boil  vi«rri«o  It  uoot»f  Moo.  Ur  ilraicbtfd  lo  liia  |niIoc«  oo  ibo  b«l  of  dvolU.  ond 
«ii  hmiug  vltiitd  by  Iko  kiiif .  uil9r«d  ki*  ImI  wurd«.  IllUny  up  kl«  »vm  mhI  kood.  Tr* 
l4C<«M  UM  i  -k«)rei»d  Iko  MOf o«i  gravo  of  Uoocroll.  oad  sAor  Jmboo  kod  ki<uio 


^ 
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TIm  libertT  of  thu  proM  in  Amoriot  it  not  tnttod  m  %  OMrt 
qitetdon  of  political  oxpedlmoj.  Waahington,  and  even  J«ffcf- 
•on,  wera  .etidcDtlj  iDfluooocd  bj  higher  motiTaa;  thej  had 
iM^MOt  fo  Iho  righu  of  oonieienoe  and  liberty  of  thought,  which . 
they  regarded  aa  far  aiiperior  to  the  higheat  oonaideraiiona  of  a 
merely  political  character. 

At  aome  evidence  of  the  liberty  of  the  preaa  In  the  United 
Btatet,  as  well  aa  of  the  degree  in  which  il  la  nrotected*  the  laws 
against  Ita  licentiousncas  are  precise  and  well  defined.  They 
punish  only  what  ia  really  i^jurioua  to  tlie  publio  welfa«; 
pArtieularlT  attacks  upon  tlio  Oovcmmcnt,— upon -the  crudit  of 
the  lU*pubiic,— 'Upon  the  n'putation  of  indiriduals^  and  whatcrer 
ia  subvcniive  of  good  morals  and  religion. 

"The  nrv'aroble  of  the  Now  York  CouHtitntion,"  aaya  Judge 
Jay,  "dfdan'S  as  follows :-— '  We,  tlie  pooiile  of  tlie  Slate  of  New 
York,  do  c^tablihli  this  Constitution.  Tlio  Constiluiiofl  ordsina 
thai  every  citix(*n  insy  truly  speak,  wrH^  and  publish  hia 
sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsiblo  for  the  abuse  of 

^ffty  ami  t%\.  Mid.  sttcb  i9^\wt4  mmI  litiU  riffvitad.  all  ki«  r»Tallli»f«  ov^r,  this 
poor  |u<licro«i«  il#«pni  bad  eaaawl  tn  toll  bia  aatrlatdj  bodf  U  loaaa  aiaffMj  qaillatf 
•ImSM  ibirfc  anpuf  b  lo  rvaiftl  a  fUc|t«r.  eaaaad  lo  atMnaar  iatnlla  wttb  a  ta«f«9 
laa  bif  l0r  liU  auMitb.  aail  r»tif«d,  n«i  wiiboui  ausikiCMtii of  poiaoa.  lo  bi*  la*l  ban*) 
•»brjpuo«i  all  ibMa  ibii*K«  (i>««v  »a«,  aonaactaJ  «riib  Uial  roafoffaara  aa<l  ib«i  ^ovm 
bay,  aa  bUiorical  av«>a«  .ia  iba  daihaaM  vA  ibadnniair  Uaia-  vm  wbicb  iba  lifkt  or 
iba  pra««al  p«Mad  for  aa  laaiaat.—a  ailaal  arowd  balbra  \Vbii#bal|.  a  ar»0ol4.  a 
MaakMl  biiaJ»«aa»  and  a  «ia«bfviiMl  king  fcoaaliag  bafnrt  a  blocli';— Iba  W  bilaboU 
IranHljr  »«•  ilia  latultt  of  Mftia|tloo  Court.  irtiMaiuiad  by  Iba  wraib  o#  a  p»0|4o 
lata  valffiHttiiAfi.  Hat aol«U  havinff  ra<|u#alad  Iba  ravlval  o#  iba  aiaaiiofo  of  tW 
■larf  r  eallait  f*r#pA#««mf  •.  iaaaa  aataaiad  ibal  ibajr  laadMl  la  a  Scaleb  l*raobviary, 
wbicL  ««r«Ml  BO  bvUvf  witb  aMMisftb?  ibaa  Ood  arilb  iba  davU      *•  1  baa,     aatd 


ba,  **  Jarh,  aiiil  loai,  and  Will,  aad  l)iek.  abdl  »aal.  aod  at  Ibair  olaaauraa  •«• 
•art  ma  aad  air  rouarll.  and  all  9nf  ftroca^dinfa.  Ibaa  WiU  »ball  ataad  afi  and 
aajr.  Il  stuai  ba  ibua.  Ttiaa  l>i«li  aball  raply  aad  aay.  Nay,  aMrry,  b«l  wo  ariU 
bata  il  Ibaa.  AihI*  lb««oAifa.  brra  I  oiital  raiurala  mj  fonaar  tiiaaob.  Is  flay 
%'mt\^0Ttk  Kuv,  I  pray  yo«.  Mr  oaa  aavao  yaara  bWora  yao  dnaaaJ  ibal  oC  ata  t 
and  If  yott  Sad  aia  |«tfray  tod  fai.  and  my  wladpi|iaa  tiitlM.  I  will  fiatlMpa  baarka« 
la  roo.'*  tina  of  iha  a«Mirii«ra.  aa#lnf  Iba  Pariian  adtwaiaawara  |hii  o«|  and 
abaabad  by  ilia  kioff.  rvmarkMl.  doubilaaa  wliiily,  **a  Panian  waa  a  I'roiaaiant 
OMI  9^  bit  wita  *'  J«n*«»  Ififunanl  a  corra«|*ondaat  Ibal  ibar  ImI  biai  ao  in  a»f  •• 
Sipiil.  Ibal  *•  I  waa  fotad  la  1*11  lb»ia,  ibal  if  on?  of  ib«ai.  wUo  buya.  bad  di«|*oiod 
Ibaa  in  iba  rollafa.  Iba  MtMlanitor  would  bava  wirbad  ibaai  ua.  ond  apt>ll«J  ibo 
rod  lo  ibair  .i...**  iicmUa  ramlar,  iba  royal  word  ia  a  plaia  ona,  and  waa 
•Mlffaalvd  doabllaM  lo  tba  rarollarllon  of  bia  Majaalv  by  bia  aarly  atpofWnoa  of 
iba  lattruriHin*  of  U»orrfa  llacbaoaa.     Ma  aloa»d  Uia  eonfaranoa  by  ramofbtnf. 


**  If  Ibia  ba  all  ibar  bava  lo  a«f .  I  abaM  maka  ibaoi  ronforw  iba^asUoa.  or  I  will 
larry  iAr«  omI  tff  iW  laail.  m9i»»4»  wm,*'  Aflar  ibia.  wo  naad  nnt  bo  oorprtaW 
Ibal  lU<H,ruf|  tlHHilj  t«ll  <••  bia  kaaaa,  asd  ibank  Ood  for  •  kioji,  •••«  aiMf 
Cbriai'i  uoio  iba  lika  b«U  nol  bavs,** 


TO  Till  ONITID  STATIt.  ' 

Ihftt  right ;  Mid  no  Uw  tliill  U  pMMd  lo  rMthiia  or  tbridgo  tlio 
hhcny  of  ipMoh  or  of  Uio  proitf.'  The  CootitiiuUott  viplaint 
what  it  mount  by  the  oitixont  booominff  rMponsiblo .  for  the 
abuM  of  Uib  inottumablo  right  by  providing  that  no  man  shall 
bo  oonricted  by  a. Jury,  on  tliua  apeaking,  and  writing,  and 
publiiihing  hit  acntimcntt,  on  any  aubjoot,  pruvidod  the  Jury 
•liall  bo  aatittfled  that  tlio  matter  charged  aa  libclloua  ia  true, 
and  waa  published  with  good  motivee  and  for  juntiflable  oondnct 
And  the  ConatituUon  of  tt»e  other  8uica  ia  aimilar.  Thia 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  diacuapion,  which  the  people  of  the  Stalea 
have  given  to  every  citixen,  cxtcnda  equally  to  religtooa  and 
political  topica,  and  it  ia  impomiblo  to  oonooive  any  aubjeot 
which  they  may  not  oonstitutionally  diacusa.** 

The  Naval  power,  aa  existing  in  the  United  Statea,  eonaiata 
at  the  present  time  of  probably  about  one  hundred  aliipa  of  the 
line :  mgates,  sloops,  achooncrs,  and  steamers,— vcwicfa  of  war 
of  all  sizes,  including  tlioso  of  the  smallfst  kinds,  with  a  marine 
corps  well  trained  and  diHciplined.  The  former  are  promoted 
by  seniority,  thereby  insuring,  aa  is  considered,  greater  skill  in 
the  aervice  as  the  result  of  experience,  aa  well  aa  rowarding 
bnvery  and  talent  witliout  suspicion  of  partiality. 

Her  largest  vessel  of  war  is  the  HuMqutkamna,  built  at  Phila* 
delphia.  She  is  tliirtv  feet  longer  than  the  great  slup  of  tlie 
lino,  Pririf«jf/ro/»fo,^  but  not  e<iital  to  the  latter  in  breadth  of 
betro«     Her  crew  consinia  of  three  hundris]  mon.f 

The  whole  naval  establishment  of  tlio  United  Htatoa  eonsiated 
in  1803  of  cloven  ships  of  the  lino,  flfUH*n  frigates,  twenty 
sloops,  four  brigs,  two  achoonors,  aixtoon  steamers,  and  Ave 
sioro  ahipa,  with  otiiers  in  progress  of  construction.  From  a 
report,  however,  of  tlie  Oonstructor  of  tlio  American  Navy  for 
the  year  1800,  it  appears  that  very  few  of  tliese  can  be  made 
immediately  available  for  foreign  sea  service.  It  states,  indeed, 
thst  the  number  really  available  for  foreign  sea  service  is  only 
twelve  first-claaa  steamers,  two  line  of  battle  ships,  and  nine 
frigates ;  tliat  the  aloops  are  of  no  nae  but  for  home  or  private 
purposes. 

In  1806,  the  naval  catabUshment  of  the  United  States  waa 
tuthoritatively  auted  to  consist  of  sixty-four  captains,  seven  of 

*  Tb«  P«ii««3flt««M.  cIm  UrfNt  vmmI  of  ww  ibal  bt4  lb«i  hmm  eoMtracltd* 
irwlw«cb«dialS57.  SUia  t47  TmC  loof,  aad  59  fiMKd««p;  MrrW  140giUM, 
u4  it  3.306  loM  bordM. 

t  SosM  tliU  lsrg«r  fMnls  ai*  sow  ia  coaiat  sf  wilnntioa  (ISMiir). 
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WAmr  AND  ARMY.  Tl 


UiMB  oomiBAiKl^fB  of  Miotilroiits  ninoty-tefoa  oommMidfi; 
•levvB  tliiiM  of  Um  Un«;  Uiliteeo  flrig«iM;  nineioeii  tlooptof 
war;  throo  brigt;  iwfntV'toveD  ttMunoiv,  oCTwiotti  sum,  in* 
eluding  UiOM  Doing  built;  flva  itoro  tliip*;  two  pennuioDi 
rooeiving  tomoIi;  ft  Oftvftl  ftsylum;  ft  nftval  scftdonj;  ftod  eigbl 
BftVYjards. 

Tlio  marine  oorpe  baa  tbe  organiiatioii  of  a  brigade,  and  eoa« 
eitu  of  tliirtcen  captains;  nineteen  fint  and  tooond  lioutenanta; 
•*  and  about  one  tbouaand  two  bundrod  non*oommiiaionod  offioen^ 
muiiicians,  men,  &o. 

Hor  dockyards  for  tbe  naTy— 'tbe  princinal  of  wbicb  are  at 
BosUin,  Now  York  or. Brooklyn,  Pbiladolphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington^^are  botb  numerous  and  extensive.  The  nsTj  yard 
at  Brooklyn  is  supposed  to  eontain  tbe  finest  dry  dock  in  the 
world. 

In  the  oourse  of  a  few  years  it  is  probable  tbe  maritime  spirit 
of  tlie  country  will  bo  so  stimulated,  that  tlie  naval  power  of 
ibo  States  will  rival  anpr  in  Kuropo.  One-tliird  of  hor  sailors 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  British  navy  or  merchant  service. 
Having  enterud  the  service  of  the  Ilepublto,  tlioy  are  placed 
boforo  Uie  mast,  and  ofllocred  by  young  Americans.  Since  the. 
last  war,  ships  of  the  lino  in  the  United  States'  navy  are  named 
after  states ;  IVigati*s  after  American  rivers ;  sloops  of  wsr  after 
state  capitals  and  other  cities ;  brigs  after  some  noted  deceased 
naval  commnndor;  and  rovenue  cutters  after  memliers  of  the 
cabinet.  The  enptains  of  their  merchantmen  oavigste  Uietr 
vessels  with  half  tlie  crews  employed  by  other  nations,— >vis., 
with  two  men  only  to  one  hunilred  tons.  They  command  high 
ftreights,  and  conduct  their  vomcIs  with  no  less  certainty,  and 
with  greater  denpatch  tlian  the  English,  as  they  invariably, 
whenever  nossible,  carry  a  greater  presa  of  canvas  than  thcor 
parent  rival, 

A  standing  army  being  considered  incompatible  with  a 
Bepublican  Oovemment,  their  eflective  standing  military  foroe^ 
is  estimated  at  about  16,000  men  of  all  arms,  including  about 
700  commissioned  officers.  According  to  a  recent  communica- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  standing  army  of  the  United 
States,  in  regiments,  numbers  over  18,000  men,  of  whom  more 
than  12,000  are  engaged  in  protecting  the  frontiers  against  tbe 
depredations  of  the  Indiana.*    On  an  emergency,  their  efTcctivo 
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Ibroo  woald  Mnooot  to  |60,000  meo.  The  nomber  of  enlbt* 
meiitB  for  tho  year  ending  September  SOtb,  1855^  wee  10,046; 
lose  by  death,  diiiehafge,  and  deneition«  0,000.  The  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States  Is  diridfid  into  fife  gvQat  departs 
mente,  in  whioh  there  are  twenty-abrlnenala  and  ninety-eight  • 
forts,  most  of  which  are  garrisoned.*  • 

Their  militia  b  calculated  at  upwards  of  S,000,000.  It  may 
be  said  that  every  man  in  the  Rcpublio  is  a  trained  soldier, 
dioeiplined  to  arm's.  ETerv  year  caUs  out  a  new  army  of** 
local  soldiery  firom  among  the  |)ea8antrv;  they  thus  train  the 
entire  rustio  population.  America  could,  if  necesaary,  bring 
8,000,000  of  men  into  the  field.  The  profession  of  arms  is  not 
merelT  the  profossiun  of  Uio  lew,  but  the  praotioe,  the  pride, 
and  tne  psHtimo  of  the  fnnny.  llut  America  has  not  the 
qualities  of  a  military  nation,— rat h(*r  those  of  a  gri*at  agri' 
cultural  and  cooimoroial,  of  an  industrial  and  eolonizing  one. 
War  is  a  game  which,  if  America  is  wise,  Congross  wUl  not 
play  at  Her  interests  are  all  on  the  side  of  international 
amity;  and  her  national  motto  should  be,  Peacb,  Industry, 
AND  Union.  Rome  was  an  aggressive  and  conquering,  but  not 
a  gOTcming  nation,  and  she  therefore  fell; — she  fell  like 
Carthage,  a  victim  to  her  degenerate  army  system. 

Prompt  and  eager  to  settle  every  petty  quarrel  by  invading 
and  annexing  her  neighbours*  territory,  llome  played  out  her 
game  and  lost  her  empire.  Had  the  Romans  yielded  to  the 
Italians  ratlier  than  drive  them  to  revolt,  and  to  have  to  arm 
Numidians  and  Gauls  against  them,  no  inevitable  late  would 
have  quenched  Rome,  and  freedom,  and  crvili;[atJon,  beneath 
the  feet  of  German  v.  Had  Pericles,  the  great  Atlienian 
general,  made  any  moderate  concessions  to  save  Spartan  honour, 
instead  of  at  once  rushing  recklessly  to  arms,  he  would  have 
saved  Greece  from  Macedonian  despotism  and  spoliation.  The 
fascinating  desire  to  possess  Italy  proved  fatal  to  Carthagc.f 
The  love  of  conquest,  like  that  of  money,  seems  to  grow  with 
that  it  feeds  upon. 

America,  like  Russia,  is  invulnerable  in  defensive  war,  and 
would  force  back  any  invader  to  his  dominions,  a  wiser  man 
and  a  smaller  potentate  than  when  he  left  them ;  but  should  she 
move  aggressively,  she  is  as  vulnerable  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Abawftek. 
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and  bcr  defeoto^aod  weakaaMM  wooldJbMOBM  aj^iMieBl.  Wbilo 
Amerioa  it  pol  flwo  from  foet  within  her  4enilorieSy  than  is 
hardly  ono  hno  of  her  frontier  that  la  ^ol^heeei  wilh  enemies. 
«Lei  hoU^  Amorioa  and.  England  beware  I  War  brings  with  It, 
too.  other  erila  than  a  jUt  retribution  for  pride  of  em^ra  and 
lufApf- dominion. 

Tno  eost  to  America  of  her  army  for  the  Ust  aiz  yeais  ending 
1851,  inclading  the  Indian  department,  ra,  according  to  official 
>  aUiicment,  the  enormoaa  sum  of  60,000,000  of  doUais.  Let 
America  cultiTOte  the  arts  of  peace,  and  ahe  will  not  only 
efMrapc  a  national  debt*  but  alwnya  haTC  a  aarplaa  reTenuo>— > 
alio  will  then  continue  to  bo  ricli»  glorioua,  and  free. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


* 


Enjoying,  as  the  does,  the  fbll  benefits  of  her  fertility  and 
lier  sitaation,  onenottmbcred  by  the  restraints  of  jealous  mono* 
polies  such  as  existed  during  her  subjection  to  Great  Britain, 
the  commercial  power  of  the  United  States  is  the  second  in  the 
world. 

The  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  is  only  inferior 
to  that  of  England.  Tlicso  two  groat  natioTis  divide  the  do* 
minion  of  the  soa,  and  tlie  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

In  1802,  the  number  of  trading  Tewiels  belonging  to  the 
United  States  was  1,444.  Their  tonnage  was  estimated  aft 
about  half  that  of  Greet  Britain,  or  801,404  tons.    • 

Within  the  last  ten  yean  the  imports  and  exports  hsTO 
increased  firom  300,000,000  to  over  400,000,000;  the  tonnage, 
inward  and  outward,  from  6,700,703  to  10,501,043  tons;«  uo 
tonnage  owned  firom  2,830,000  to  4,200,000  tons. 

These  facts  are  more  than  substantiated  by  a  later  •ii*'"***^ 
of  an  American  journalist 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  excluding 
only  China  and  the  East,  consists  of  about  130,000  vessels  of 
14,500,000  tons.  Of  tliis  total  tonnage,  0,768,172  belong  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  so  tliat,  excluding  these 
two  great  maritime  nations,  the  total  commercial  tonnage  of  the 
remainder  of  the  civilised  world  is  but  4,500,000,  or  less  than 

*  !•  tb«  jTMT  Midiiif  JaM  30ib.  ISM.  tb«  iaportt  into  tb«  Uftlt«4  Smim 
Iroa  OrMt  Briuin  «od  Inlttoa  m*  vslutd  at  90,6tS4)9  doUwt,  asd  tU  Mpottt 
«•  115^9,975  dollMS.— CUaftwt'f  /mtmI. 


tfaa  wUoh  dUiar  OvHitBritaiii  or  ^  Unitad  StaiM  iafirldod^ 
poweWb  £Y«a  Fkuiea^  whiob  ooniM  wni  in  Um  ■eal«b  it 
UBflgniiSeaDi  ia  eomptfitoii,  beiiup  bot  716»000  toss  aniBfl 
0.013,270  for  OrM  Briuin,  ima  4,71M,003  for  the  Uniud 
SutM.  Ital^  and  Sardinia  aUnd  next  to  Ftano6b  thai  Halland, 
Pruaaia,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  &o. 

Tho  obmparative  entranoea'  and  clearaaoaa  of  Oreni  Britaia 
and  her  eolonica,  and  ibo  United  Statoa,  in  1BA4,  wen  m 
followa:— Great  Bfilain  and  eolonioa,  42,503,d03;  United 
Sutea,  40,000,000,  It  would  appear  from  thia  calcnlation 
tliat  the  tonnago  of  the  United  otatca  ia  only  one-aixteenth 
leaa  tlian  that  of  England.  Thia  fact,  wlien  taken  in  oonneetion 
with  ita  proient  rapid  inoroaae,— tlio  ahipping  of  tho  United 
Statea  within  the  last  ten  years  haa  been  quadrupled,  whilo  her 
population  liaa  been  only  doubled,^— ahpwa  how  abort  will  be 
the  time  required  to  OTerbalaneo  the  ad^antagea  which  Oycat 
Britain  now  poaseasea,  and  to  place  tho  United  States  first  in 
tho  rank  of  commercial  nationa.* 

It  is,  indeed,  asaertcd  that  the  American  tonnage  is  now,  ia 
laftO,  5,400.000  tons,  having  increaacd  410.000  tons  daring 
tho  piiat  year,— -an  incroaao  larger  than  the  whole  tonnage  of 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  llumiia  combined, — and  will  make  a  fleet 
Of  0.400  aliipa  of  1,000  tonn  each,  while  that  of  England  if 
said  to  bo  0.*^00.000  tona.  Tho  number  of  Toaaela  buiU  in  the 
United  Statea  in  tho  year  ending  June  80th,  1854,  was  1,774; 
tonnage  of  tho  aame,  535,030.  Total  tonnage  of  the  United 
Statea  at  the  same  rate,  4,802.002  tona;  of  which,  registered, 
2,833,810;  enrolled  and  licensed.  2,469,083;  in  whale  fishery, 
181.901;  coastmg  trade,  2,273.000;  cod  fishery,  102,194; 
mackerel  fishery^  85.041;  steam  navigation,  676.607.  \Vhole 
number  of  American  Teasels  entered  during  the  year  from 
foreign  countries,  0,455;  of  foreign  veaaels,  0,648;  total,  19,103. 
Wholo  number  of  American  Tessels  cleared  for  foreign  conntriee, 
0,570;  whole  number  of  foreign  vessels,  9,503;  total,  19,078. 
Crews  of  American  veaaela  entered,  men,  185.927;  boys.  726; 
total,  130,053:  crowa  of  foreign  vessels  entered,  men,  100.243; 
boys,  1.212;  total.  101.455.  Crews  of  American  vessels  r/nirM( 
men,  141,128;  boys,  797;  total,  141.925:  crewa  of  foreign 
veasela  cleared,  men,  98,617;  boys,  1,196;  totals  99,818.    The 
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total  lonntg*  of  the  United  8uiBi»*Juiie  8O1I1,  1805»  iras 
6»XU,00I  font;  of  which,  regUtered,  S,685,ia6;  enrolled  end 
])oeoied»  9,670,804;  inoluding  860,440  in  wheting,  flthing, 
tad  itaam  nairigation.  Britiah  tonnage  in  1804,  0«048,870 
tont.^ 

Their  oommeroe  extenda  to  all  parte  of  the  earthi  and  em* 
bnoea  the  produota  and  manufacturea  of  all  natiooa,  from  Uie 
barren  coasta  of  Labrador  to  New  Holland,  the  South  Sea 
Islanda,  China,  India,  and  the  eontinenu  of  Africa  and  Europe; 
and  from  the  north-west  region  of  America  and  the  Weat  Indiea, 
to  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Oc^an  and  Cape  Hom.^ 

The  foreign  trade  exhibits  an  aggregate  of  80,000,000  of 
importa  and  exports;  wliile  no  part  of  the  world  proscnta  auch 
an  extensive  inland  commerce ;  Uiis  greatly  exceeds  the  foreign ; 
while  tlie  sliipping  in  1852  amounted  to  0,000,000  of  tonnage, 
•nd  ia  annuullv  increasing  at  tlio  ratio  of  800,000  tons.  The 
▼slue  of  inlanu  importa  lor  tlio  year  ending  Juno,  1850,  waa 
804,502,880  doUiurs;  of  the  exporu,  275,700.820  dollars.  The 
oommeroe  of  tlio  valley  of  tho  Mishisitippi  alone  was  estimated 
in  1850  at  the  voluo  of  480.000,000  of  dollars,  being  double 
the  amount  of  tlie  whole  foreign  commerce  of  tho  nation. 

The  increase  of  lake  tonnage  for  tlio  year  ending  Juno  80, 
1855,  waa  a  fraction  less  tlian  10  per  cent 

A  greater  amount  of  tonnage  enters  and  clears  on  the  lolcoa 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  tlian  between  the  United 
States  and  any  other  foreign  port. 

The  lake  tonnage  for  1855  was  845,000  tons,  which,  valued 
at  45  dollars  per  ton,  is  14,838.000  dollars. 

The  present  value  of  lake  commerce  (exclusive  of  Proaqoe 
Isle  and  Macinac,  not  reported)  is  008.810,320  dollars. 

Tho  value  of  propeity  expotiod  to  penis  of  lake  navigation,  ia 
greater  tlian  all  tlie  merohandiso  oxmirted  from  tlie  United  Statea 
to  all  foreign  countries,  or  im|)orK%l  from  all  foreign  oountrioa  to 
the  United  States. 

Tho  seven  Lake  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan',  Iiidiima,  Illinois,  and  Wivooniun,— have  a  population 
of  0,7H|,550,  while  tlio  other  twenty-four  States  have  a  popula* 
tion  of  0,708,448,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  these  seven 
States  over  tlie  twenty -four  States,  of  over  18,000.  This 
diflerenoe  is  increasing  daily. 
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TIm  talne  of  tMtob  thipwrookad  ia  eigliiyMn  wts  8,852»064 
dollMn. 

DAiniiM  Mtuiaad  by  itmth  ibr  18549  by  St.  Clftir  Fl«t% 
660, 1 40  dollnn  56  oenu. 

From  1887  to  1855  diCTV  bat  been  oolleelod  ibr  rrvemie  on 
the  lukea,  5,511,180  dollnrt.08  oeoCs.  CongreM  in  the  Mimo 
time  hM  appropriated  for  lake  harboon.  8,884,185  dollara, 
leaving  n  balance  in  the  United  States  treaanrr,  as  reeeiTed 
ftom  lake  eommeree,  over  and  above  what  has  been  taken  from 
the  treasury  to  beneOt  the  lakes,  the  handsome  som  of  2,087,004 
dollars  08  cents.  Deduct  the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  lake 
light-houses  for  the  same  time^  and  the  treasuiy  still  bns  s 
balance  of  over  1 ,000.000  dollars. 

Hteamships  navigate  and  throng  all  the  principal  rivprs^ 
canals,  and  bays,  amounting  to  400,000  tons,  and  are  clainied 
as  an  Aniorican  invention.  Even  tlie  bosoms  of  the  rnnot4*st 
lakes  are  wliitrnod  with  Uie  sails  of  commerce.  The  smoke  of 
Uio  pnsMing  stciimlionts  is  seen  rifting  in  columns  smong  their 
gnH*n  islands  and  the  fniry  settlements  upon  their  banks. 

The  Mittsissippi  and  its  tributaries  alone  are  traversed  by 
upwards  of  000  steamboats,  all  of  which  make  several  voyages  n 
year;  whilst  the  magniOoent  Hudson,  the  fint  great  link  in  tho 
stupendous  chain  of  inland  transport,  gives  access  to  regions 
more  magnificent  still,  and  pouni  forth  its  tide  to  tlie  mnotest 
districts  of  the  north-west,  at  the  same  .time  that  it  brings  back 
in  a  oeaseloss  current  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  uf  tlie  earth  into  tlie  bosom  of  the  Empire  City.  TbetM 
are  the  highways  of  commi^ree  for  the  United  States,  and  vnth 
her  lakes  and  shores  of  5,000  miles  extent,  besides  canals  and 
railways,  completed  and  under  coniitruction,  from  every  portion 
of  the  sea  coast  and  all  parts  of  the  interior,  give  to  ner  the 
facilities  of  trade  and  transit  to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world  I 

Canals  sro  numerous;  and  Lake  Erie,  or  Albanv  Canal, 
extends  fVoro  Lake  Erie  to  the  lIudiion« — fVom  Afbnhy  to 
Bufllnlo,— a  diRtsnctf  of  305  miles.  The  cutting  of  this  csnsf  oost 
£1,800,000.  Like  thst  of  the  Earl  of  llridgewater  in  England, 
it  is  the  flrnt  and  most  important  in  America,  and  is  next  in 
extent  to  the  Imp<'rin]  Csnal  in  Chins,  whieh  opens  a  com* 
muniestitin  Anim  IVkin  to  Canton,  a  difttnnce  of  1,000  mil«<s. 

The  riHite  hv  which  the  eommeree  of  the  west  reaches  New 
Orleans,  its  chief  |K)rt  of  shipment,  is  thus  described  by 
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Amerieaii  writflr>-**Tba  ordtfr  io  whioh  tiw  tefwil  ooUeoCiiif 
districti  on  the  lalcM  and  rivon  of  the  interior  wn  shown*  oom* 
meneet  with  Lake  Ohamplain,  from  whioh  it  oxleiidi  up  Uie  St 
Lftwrence  iiTer  tnd  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Niagara  riTer ;  toenoe  op 
Lake  Eri.^  the  Detroit  rifer,  and  Lake  Huron,  to  Miohilitmakinao; 
tbenoe  up  Lake  Michtgan  to  Chicago;  thenoe  across  to  tho 
Miasissippi  river,  and  down  that  stream  to  New  Orieans ;  thus 
extendiog  on  a  natural  line  of  interior  navigation,  which  has 
bat  two  slight  interruptions  firom  the  waters  of  the  Oulf  of 
8t  Lawrence  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  2,800  miles;  upon  which  is  employed,  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  travel,  a  steam  conveyanoo  of  00,160  tons.  The 
Ohio  basin  forms  of  itself  a  cross  section  of  1,100  miles  in 
length,  embracing  simply  the  district  on  that  river  and  its 
tributaries."*  This  is  the  Great  Western  waterwav,  so  happily 
adapted  to  attract  towards  the  southern  ports  the  produce  collected 
in  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan.  Huron,  and  Erie,  with  their 
magnificent  nvers. 

The  other  canals  of  importance  are  the  Northern  and  the  Ohio, 
with  one  in  progress  of  excavation^  designed  (like  that  of 
Languedoc,  which  opened  a  communication  between  the  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  sea)  to  connect  the  whole  extent  of  tho 
vast  western  territory  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Golf  of  Mexica 
At  the  same  time  that  water  carriage  in  tho  States  facilitates  tho 
costly  freiglit  of  her  vessels,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of 
transport  of  any  heavy  article  from  the  remoter  parts  of  England 
to  London  or  Liverpool  would  exceed  that  of  the  same  article 
from  Chicago  at  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the  western 
prairie  of  America. 

The  railroads  built,  and  in  progress,  in  1850,  extended  about 
10,000  miles,  at  a  total  cost  of  800,000,000  dollars;  increased 
to  I'd.dOO  miles  in  1852,  with  ten  more  in  progress,  calculated 
to  cost  4,000.000  of  dollars.  One  was  lately  esublished  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  Rock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi,  1,500  miles 
in  length,  connecting  the  Mississippi  witli  the  Atlantic. 

From  statistical  tables  published  during  the  year  1806, 
exhibiting  the  progressive  annual  increase  of  the  miles  of 
railway  in  the  United  States  since  1828,  it  sppears  that  there  is 
now  in  the  Union,  exclusive  of  double  and  treble  tracks, 

*  Mr.  SMiator  C'allMMn.  In  bit  R«fiort  f  ib«  MnapliU  CmvmUm,  appoialtd 
to  4i§fim  mmttM  Air  iai|iiof  iftf  Mvipuoa  U  ib«  WMiara  vMMm. 
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ftBMO  nikt  of  nOmij;  whieh,  with  8,000  Mttmttdi  oiilfli 
of  doabU  tmokt  will  make  a  toul  of  mon  tlian  85,000  milet  of 
iion  way,  or  a  length  more  tlien  eoiBoieiit  to  eoeirole  the  globe 
at  the  eqaator.  Within  ten  Tear*  the  length  has  been  quad* 
nipled,  and  sinoe  1850»  tieblea.  The  annoal  inereaae  has  been 
in  a  pro^reesiTe  ratio;  and  this  increase  promises  to  oontino^. 
Uiero  being  now  at  least  6,000  miles  in  process  of  oonstnictioB. 
Valoing  the  completed  railways  at  30,000  dollars  per  mile,  the 
eamtal  nowinTosted  in  this  interest  amonnis  to  697,260,000 
dullArs. 

The  Americans  adopted  the  railway  ahnost  as  soon  li 
England  had  invented  it,  and  have  not  only  given  it  a  wider 
difTusion,  but,  importing  ftom  England  a  large  part  of  their 
rails,  construct  their  ways,  and  manage  them,  with  less  expense, 
with  more  profit,  and  with  lower  charges,  than  is  customary  in 
England. 

The  railroad  that  connects  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  bringing  the  towns  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Great 
Western  riven  into  direct  communication  with  Philadelphia  and 
Uie  Atlantic,  is  carried  over  lofty  ridges  of  the  Aileghany 
Mountains  by  a  scries  of  inclined  planes.  These  are  five  in 
number,  and  the  summit  of  the  highest  is  2^600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  trains  are  dragged  up  each  incline  by  t 
tope  attached  to  a  drum  worked  by  a  stationnry  engine.  Thej 
are  drawn  across  tlio  plat<*aux  which  intervene  between  the 
inclines,  in  some  cases  by  hdrees,  in  others  by  locomotives. 
A  new  road,  however,  is  being  constructed,  which  will  crosi 
the  mountains  by  one  long  winding  incline.  The  ascent 
will  be  so  gradual  in  its  circuitous  course,  that  a  locomotive 
will  be  able  to  ascend  and  descend  with  its  train  of  carriages. 
It  is  calculated  that  four  hours  will  be  saved  by  the  substi- 
tution of  this  new  route,  and  dispensing  with  the  stataontxy 
engines. 

"  If  we  survey  the  map  of  the  United  States,"  says  an  able 
American  writer,  *'we  shall  find  that  the  terminations  of  these 
lines,  at  both  ends,  rest  at  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the 
country,  both  in  the  east  and  west  The  principal  terminus  of 
each  track  upon  the  Atlantic  sea^ board  may  be  found  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  WiUnington,  Charleston,  and 
Savannah.  From  tiiese  grand  points  of  shipment  tho  railroad 
tracks  run  across  the  interior,  and  intereeeting  in  their  courts 
tlie  most  prominent  villages  and  cities,  terminate  at  the  grand 
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mirti  of  wMlmrn.  ooniiiMrM  and  the  iborM  of  tlio  ooTlgRUo 
liforii  • 

The  oottotnf  It  alto  thiwdod  with  numorous  potl-rood«  or 
nail  routDt,  ibe  aggregojo  Icngtii  of  whioh  it  SOO.OOO  milosf 
and  oonatraoiiMi  at  a  ooni  of  400,000,000  dollan;  in  addition  to 
^iiliioh  about  10,000  more  miloa  aro  in  progreta;  while  it  la  atiU 
*more  doiwly  uniiod  by  a  jot  groatcr  length  of  tolegraphio  wiroa. 
DjT  meant  of  the  latter,  a  metMigo  can  bo  tent  liundrodt  of 
milot  for  a  uliilling,  and  the  mervhant  at  New  Orleant  ean  in 
the  tame  doy  charter  thipt  at  New  York  or  Button,  and  order 
tltoir  cargpct  ihim  St.  Louit  or  Cincinnati ;  wliilo  tlie  orator, 
by  Uio  tamo  inHirumunt,  addrcttct  at  one  time  audiencet  in  all 
Uio  largo  citict  of  the  Union. 

According  to  Mr.  Whiiworth,t  tin  most  diHlant  pointt  eon* 
nectcd  by  electric  U'logmph  in  North  America  are  Quubce  and 
New  Orleant,  which  are  3.000  milct  aiiort ;  and  the  network  of 
linoa  exu*ndt  to  tlio  wt^tit  at  fur  at  KliKiiouri»  about  600  townt 
and  villtgim  being  provided  witli  ttntiont. 

There  aro  two  tcpturatp  linct  connecting  New  York  witli  New 
Ortciint,— one  running  along  the  tea-liourd,  tlie  otiier  by  way  of 
the  MiwuHiiippi,  encli  aliout  8,000  milet  long.  Mottagct  have 
been  traiiHmitU'd  lh>m  New  York  to  New  Orleant,  and  antwcni 
received,  in  tlio  tpace  of  tlirco  houn,  tliough  tlicy  had  necettarily 
to  be  written  tcveral  timet  in  tlie  coune  of  tranMuiiMUon. 

When  die  coiiUMnplatod  linet  ccmnecting  Onlifurnia  witli  the 
Atluntio,  and  Newfoundhind  witli  the  m tin  continent,  aro  oom* 
pltftod.  Ban  Fraiicitco  will  be  in  coiumunieation  witit  8t.  John*t 
Newfoundhind,  which  It  dinUint  (\ruin  Oalway  but  five  dnyt*  pat- 
tage.  It  it  there furo  ctitimnted  tliat  intelligence  may  be  conveyed 
from  tlio  Pacific  to  Kurupo,  and  ricv  r#r«a,  in  about  tix  dayt ; 
while  the  Atlnutio  Telegraph,  now  near  ita  completion,  will 
tliortcn  tlie  time  rtMjuititc  for  thit  purpote  to  tlie  once  incredibly 
ntrrow  limiu  of  twenty- four  houn !  § 

.'       " ' '  ■  ■     "  * '    "    I 

*  air.  J.  II.  Tmism.  quoted  tfom  Bltckvo«d.  Jbm.  Itfl4* 
f  Report  of  ib«  tocioury  of  ibo  Ti—»utj  for  ItM, 
I  Mr.  Semfh  Whiiwurtli,  ooo  of  Um  BrtCUb  Cotombtiooort  toal  It  Ibo  Nov 
York  Kibibiiioo  io  IBM. 

^  It  U  mmI  thol.  *'  Not  mm  jMn  ■iaoo  •  ooblo  BriiUli  mioialor  drtwid  ttooM 
MtifoUoo  to  Aoirtlco  to  p«rC«riljf  prtpoolrnMia  ■•  to  induco  liiai  to  rngHT*  ^  *•! 
Ibo  boitor  of  tbo  trat  MMOivr  tUt  cro«M«l  ibo  AUaniio.  Had  ibo  oloclrio  lolo- 
grtpb  to  Kronco  boon  Miir||MCMl.  tbo  wbolo  Cobio«t  Council  would  pvrbotw  boto 
tlM  oofvfOd  to  oot  tbo  wirro  tod  eoblao  wbicb  coot v^fd  lb*  olacltio  tuid  orroM 
tbo  rbonool.*'  Hut  wb«l  would  btvo  boon  toid  ond  plMfgod  at  Mcb  t  litto  bod 
•oeb  0  projoct  boon  |ifO|HMod  m  tbtt  of  ibo  AUmUo  1'olo|r«|>b! 
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Thart  wm«»  tl  Um  oommenMmenl  of  1^54,  tirlegnipbt 
eiUmdififf  owtr  4l»802  mWen;  utd  now  ono  ii  projaelod  Co  unit* 
the  MiMtMippi  with  San  Frnncisro,  a  distiuioo  of  S,400  milfs. 
8ueh  W6  Ui«  gTMi  roHulUi  which  have  aprong  (irom  the  urople 
f«oi  obtorved  bv  Oersted,  "That  a  nagnM  placet  itaclf  at 
riglit  angles  to  tno  dirpction  pf  an  electric  ctirrent.'' 

Tlio  advantaget  of  Uio  electric  telegraph  have  been  in  no 
country  more  promptly  appreciated  than  in  America.  A  ayateiii 
of  communication  tliat  annihilntea  diHtiinco  waa  found  to  bo 
Yitally  important*  Iwth  politically  and  commercially,  in  a 
country  so  vast,  and  having  a  populntion  to  widely  araticred. 
DitttnncM  arc  now  to  bo  nienaurcd  by  intervala  not  of  apneo 
but  of  time,  and  acarct^ly  cTcn  by  tliia.  To  bring  IVoaion,  Now 
York,  and  Philadrlnhia  into  iuHtantaneoua  communication  with 
Now  Orleans  and  nt  I»uia,— to  centmliac  in  Wanhingtoii,  At 
any  given  moment,  information  gntlien*d  flroro  the  far  oomnra 
of  tliu  tliirty*two  pnivinccaof  the  Union,  ia  to  extend  t]ifX)ughou( 
Uic  confedi*ni<?y  bonds  of  the  mont  Intimate  conneotion.o 

The  facility  of  inti^rroiime  which  is  thus  created  ia  one  of 
the  gn*at  eleinentii  of  America's  civiliaod  strength.  The  rapid 
returns  of  roea^hnndiiie  are  not  more  indicative  of  ptOKperous 
trade  than  the  rapid  inu»r«oommunication  of  human  Uiooght  ia 
os»<*ntial  to  national  vigour. 

In  all  tliat  n*ndcni  naval  architeeturb  at  once  swift  and  powor* 
M,  the  Kngliiih  will  soon  bo  eoualhnl,  If  not  cxc<»IIed,  by  llieir 
traniiatlantto  brethren.  The  yacht,  America,  exiiihiu*d  in  Kfig* 
land  during  the  great  national  Kxhihition  in  |N51  (and  which 
is  now  exreilcHl  bv  the  still  more  wonderAil  llhek  Mana,  cutter 
yaoht  of  CommoJoro  Htenhons),  aa  to  naval  architecture,  sailing 
power,  beauty  of  mcMloi,  and  symmetry  of  construct  ion,  was 
without  a  rival,  outMsiling  all  that  could  be  brought  against  ber 
in  our  own  waters  Hho  won  tlio  race  witii  the  Titattia^  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Bmiadron,  and  thus  outmatched  the  naatical 
celebrity  of  oH  England ;— thus  rivalled  tlio  parent  country  in 
the  very  energies  which  had  hitherto  given  her  the  cxcIiuuto 
dominion  of  tne  ocean. 

The  clipper  ship,  Sortreit^n  of  ike  SraM,  has  made -a  pamago 
ftom  Jiverpool  to  Melbourne  in  sixty-eight  days.  The  new 
American  dipper,  Domthl  At'Kajf,  of  Boston,  of  400  tons, 
pert'ormed  the  voyage  tnnxk  thuuoe  to  Liverpool  in  sixteen  days. 

•  ls4Mlrj  sT  Um  Usildl  ttoi#«  f  S54,    MMsfas.  tii4  Arts. 
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Hor  modd  exUbItt  a  oombiBalioii  <ftf  •wUtoMi^  boojaaoj,  aal 
bMutji  that  htt  never'  been  eicelled. 

The  Ana  •hip  ihiU  enterpd  the  VielorU  doeke  wte  the  Eultfp§. 
Uk  Ameriofto  elinper  of  S^OOO  tons.   The  dnuighi  of  thb  i^p,  it  ^ 
it. Mid,  would  hATe  proYenlod  her  udmittanoe  into  any  other' 
dock  in  London. 

In  no  bmneli  of  induslry  hae  grpftter  energy  been  dinpUyed, 
and  by  no  people  have  finer  modria  and  better  workmanahin 
been  pro<luovd,  tlian  In  tlie  United  Statoa^  in  relation  to  naval 
arcliiu*eture. 

In  IB'^^B  tliere  wera  hot  15  atcaniboata  enrolled  in  the  United 
8uioa;  iVom  1890  to  1890  tliero  were  100  built;  fW)m  1801  to 
1800  tlioro  wore  807;  flrom  1800  to  1840,  008;  from  1841  to 
1840,  02O;  fW)m  1840  to  1800.  000;  ftom  1801  to  1800,  I,tt00. 
It  ia  aiippoacd  tliat  there  are  now  in  exintenoe  in  the  United 
Buiti*a  alxMit  1,T00  atcmmboiibi,  allowing  the  avvrage  duration  of 
a  uteanilMiat  to  be  about  aeven  yoara.  TIm  ateamboat  tonnage 
•nroltrd  on  the  Ohio  river  ia  144,478  tone;  on  tlie  roaidue  of 
tlie  MimiiMippi  valley,  180,000  tona;  on  tlie  lakoa,  100,104 
(out;  on  the  Atlnntie  at^ahonrd,  801,8H3  tona;  on  tlie  raoiOe, 
14,270  tona;  ahowinff  that  the  atcamlioat  tonnage  of  the  Mia- 
•iiwiiipi  valloy,  inoUuung  tliat  of  tlie  Ohio,  ia  greater  tlian  that 
ef  the  Atlniiiio  ooaitt. 

Tlieir  aleam  and  otiier  packota  aro  pronounced  tite  flneat  fleela 
ef  mail'boaU  that  ever  traveraed  the  ocean.  The  /«/f«ie  Newiom 
•learner  ia  tlie  largont  river  ateamer  in  the  world,  being  880  feet 
long  by  40  wido.  From  the  expehtiivenoM  and  aplenuour  of  ita 
oonatniotion,  the  gorgeouanc*aa  and  prrif\iiiion  of  tta  decorationa, 
and  the  many  anpliancea  with  whirh  itia  provided  to  charm  the 
•enaea  and  to  uiiwipate  the  fttntsi  of  travel,  it  may  be  iuatly 
doaignated  a  floating  palace,  and  forma  an  appropriate  Intro*  • 
duolion  to  tlie  enchanting  viewa  that  await  tlie  atranger  In  hla 
exeuraion  un  the  Huditon.  The  aaloon  of  (hia  mngniflflrnt  veaael 
ia  gorgeouHly  deoorau^d  with  mirrora,  can'cd  work,  and  Aimiture 
ef  elegant  manufiw^ture,  and  ia  one  hundred  yanla  in  lengtlt. 
The  aplrndour  of  thia  vaHtvauU«»d  apnrtmonl,  with  ita  huge 
mirrora  and  rich  and  proAise  gilding,  daxxicta  tlie  aight  of  tlie 
beholder.  Among  tlie  largeat  ocean  at«Amcra  aro  tiie  Mottm* 
wienial  Cii^  (lately  loat  between  Mielboume  and  Sidney), 
WaMnt^toii^  Utrmanttt  and  Franklin^  aailing  (Vom  New  York 
to  London;  the  American,  the  Arciic,  the  Jfaiiic,  }X\tAltaniie^ 
and   Uie  Pac(/lc,  to  Franco  and  Belgium,  of  the  Collina'* 
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with  oUi«i«  of  the  Ooaaid  Uiie,  which  tail  betwem  Now  York, 
BMton»  Uferpool.  ind  London;  tofother  with  tho  Chn|{iv« 
lino  (HowMrd  and  Son'i),  which  no  aluM  can  aaqMiM  in  awiit- 
BOM,  ologanoo,  and  magntfloonco**  Eton  tho  andenta,  on* 
doavoaring  with  tho  imngination  to  form  a  oralt  worthy  of 
Noptuno,  thoir  god  of  tlio  ocean,  ncrcr  conceived  of  a  cnr  no 
nagniflccnt  aa  ono  of  tlicao  to  ho  driten  a  thousand  auteda  in 
hand.  Ar^,  the  miraculous  e^lo  sliip,  tuilt  hy  tho  fabled  ac« 
gods,  sinks  to  an  innigtiifloant  nverboat  in  comparison. 

PowcMiing  ao  va»t  a  mnt^o  of  surfuoo  and  of  tmnperaturo, 
tho  sgriculiuro  of  tho  United  Htatoa,  aa  may  bo  auDpoaod,  ia 
wondiTAi!  in  ila  extent  It  is,  indeed,  tho  grandest  tJiat  can  bo 
conoeived,  and  is  oompetrnt  to  supply  all  tho  demands  of  the 
vastest  oonimerco  tlint  could  bo  proMvuted.  It  is  tiio  spring  of 
her  commerce,  and  tho  pan<ut  of  her  manu  fact  urea.  About 
two'thirds  of  her  ponulntion  are  engnged  in  sgHcutturo.  Tho 
productions  are  much  the  same  as  Uione  of  Englsnd,  excepting 
.  those  of  tlio  souUiem  States.  Tho  moile  of  cultivation  ia  also 
aimilar,  only  loss  nest  and  sricntifle.  Where  land  ia  ao  abundant, 
and  the  aoil  so  nn>Ufie,  it  is  considered  far  more  profitable  to 
bring  new  fon*st  lands  sucM^aaivoly  into  cultivation  tnan  to  adopt 
tho  scientifle  prooesiiea  of  Kumpo. 

Tho  northM^astem  or  New  Kngland  Btatea  of  tlio  Union  arc 
gonerallv  devoted  to  gnuing,  tlio  dairy,  and  tlie  cultivation  of 
ryo,  barfey,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp  {  tho  middle  and  westem»  pro* 
duco  wheat,  maixe,  or  Indian  com ;  and  tho  aoutlicm^  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  sugar. 

Tho  chief  gcncml  ex  porta  are  potaah  and  oearlash,  cotton, 
(lax,  dried  and  pickleil  Huh,  whale  oil  and  whalebone,  wheat  and 
Indian  com  or  maixe,  molasses,  tar,  turpentine,  ram,  tobacco. 
Airs,  stavea,  shingles,  planks,  boards,  and  timber  in  general, 
with  sheep  and  cattle.  The  nortli*westem  Slates,  each  aeparately 
of  greater  extent  tlian  Kngland,  are  now  engaged,  in  addition 
to  all  tlio  cereals,  in  tlio  increased  production  of  beef,  liama» 
and  cheese,  for  tho  supply  of  the  Knglish  market;  wliilo  ma«ioa 
of  Califomian  gold  and  New  Jersey  xlne  have  enriched  tliotr 
contributiona  to  tlio  marketa  of  tlio  Old  World  daring  the  Uat 
fow  yeank 


*  TIm  tlMfli  rmili  fium  HocImi  lo  Uttrpeol  w  AmtHm,  Eiiv»r*t  Ki^gmm^ 
CW*I«,  IlikffmU,  BtUmhU,  C^l^dmUt,  C»«4rto.  9m4  Artmdi^,  VmmIc^C  1I«wm4 
is4  Sos't  M  Cb^fM  srs  ftntrtlly  ^t  ais  if  tnm  N«w  Ymk  is  ' 
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The  following  «n»  lonia  of  tlio  etlimtler  of  the  agiiail- 
tnr»l  prodoou  of  Uie  Uuitod  Suiei  for  18M^— Indiftn  eoni, 
(M)0»000,000  biuMa,  ralued  1  300,800,000  dollara;  whMl, 
105,000,000  bunholtf,  Yiiluod  at  947,500,000  dollnn;  otOi^ 
170,000,000  bimlieU,  yalued  U  68,000,000  dollars ;  nro,  barlf7t 
and  buck wlii»Ai, 80,000,000  biittliol«,TAluod  at  91,740,000  dollani) 
pouUMw,  110,000.000  bufilwU,  Yuliiml  al  4l,ii5O,000  dollmi; 
bcanaatid  iioiM,  0,500,000  bimlirl*,  valued  at  10,000,000  dollari ; 
clover  and  gmiMi  mmhI,  1 ,000.000  bunliolf ,  valuisl  at  11,000,000 
dollftra;  hajr  and  fodder,  10,000,000  lona,  valui*d  at  100,000,000 
dollari ;  ouUou,  1,700,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  180,000,000 
dolliuna;  tobnoco,  100.000,000  poundii,  valued  at  10,000,000 
doliara ;  sugar  oano,  605,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  85.350,000 
dollars ;  f^inlon  prmlucls,  00,000,000  dollars;  orclianl  nroduotSi 
S5.000,000  dollars ;  paHturage,  118.000,000  dollars.  It  is  also 
mtiniHUHl  that  tliero  wero  21,000,000  homi*d  cattle,  valuo 
420,000,000  dollars;  5,100.000  liors(*s,  ayses,  and  niulea,  vnluo 
80(1,000,000  dollars;  82,000,000  swine,  valuo  100,000,000 
dolliuns ;  28,500,000  sheep,  valuo  47,000,000  dollars ;  poultry, 
valuo  20,(KX),<KK)  dollars ;  slnuglit4*n*d  animals,  valuo  200,000,000 
dollars;  5(X>,00(),000  nounds  of  butler  and  cheese,  valuo 
75,000,000  dollars ;  millc,  exehitiivo  of  that  thus  manufitctured, 
l,UOiVHX),000  gallons,  valuo  100,000,000  dollars;  00,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  valuo  21.000,000  dollars;  10,000,000  pounds 
of  honey  and  boetiwax,  value  2,100.000  dollars. 

81avo  labour  is  chiefly  employed  in  Uio  southern,  and  in  some 
of  tlie  wesU^ni  States.  Cotton  givi*s  annuitlly  8,000,000  balce. 
of  which,  if  wo  may  n*ly  on  tlio  last  census,  not  lc*ns  than 
700.000  bales  aro  consumed  in  the  country.  Tobacco  yields  it« 
170,000  liogshouds,  and  sugar,  which  is  of  recent  introduction. 
as  a  staple  pro<luclr  is  of  similar  amount  Buoh  is  tho  oapncity 
of  tlio  country  for  bread  stuOs,  as  to  baffle  all  attetupts  at  oai* 
culntjon. 

While  the  agricnitural  papulation  of  tho  American  Union  have 
been  thus  led  to  extend  the  an*a  of  their  labours,  and  to  lay  under 
eoulrihution  new  and  vast  sourc<*s  of  wealth,— while  enterprise 
has  succctMled  so  signally  In  directing  all  natural  advantAgt>s  to 
tlie  promotion  of  inland  and  foreign  commerce.— its  abundanoe 
of  water  power  has  been  seized  upon  for  manufactures  of  everr 
dcrscnplion.  Machinery  of  the  most  perfect  kinds  has  been  applied 
to  all  imaginable  processes— economising  labour,  faeiliuitiug 
k)comotioo,  and  aiding  in  surmounting  tliose  difflculties  which 
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lMf«  «fer  impeded  UMprogroM  of  jmiDgDfttioiit.  Tbeginotie 
power  of  eteam  has  nowhere  been  more  abondiuiUT  mod  oae* 
fiiUj  employed— in  the  mine  and  in  the  mill,  aa  well  aa  on  the 
riTora  and  on  the  lakca,  the  canala  and  the  rnilroada ;  doing  the 
work  of  milliona  of  handa  and  of  human  and  animal  ainowi, 

Set  without  oroating  a  aurphmago  of  labour  in  tlie  market,  or 
iminlnhing  at  all  porocvplibly  tlie  nmarde  of  industry  in  any 
portion  of  the  U^nritory.  Amurica  haa  not  onlj  boon  enabled  to 
aniploy  profitably  the  natural  Iticrraae  that  hae  taken  placa  in 
her  population,  but  alio  to  abnorb,  without  apparent  efluit  or 
inooiivunienco,  the  vast  tide  of  emigration  which  Europe  hu 
for  yean  been  directing  to  her  shores. 

Ilor  manufiictoriea  are  both  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  have 
become  ilrmly  estnhlished  in  tlio  country.  The  energetic  eharae- 
tor  of  the  pi*ople  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  diKpUyed  tlian  in 
tlie  young  mniiufacturing  si*ttlemcnts  that  are  springing  up  in 
Uie  Stntos.  Largo  liinnursctoriea  of  ordunnee  are  found,  of  a 
mixed  characUT,  in  almost  e%'ory  town  of  ininortanro  in  tlie 
oouutry.  The  Springfield  Annoury  is  a  splendid  establishment, 
both  aa  to  its  aituation  and  extent ;  aa  also  those  of  \VaU*rbury 
in  New  Haven,  and  tlio  settlements  of  Ilolyoako,  Chicopc, 
Lowell,  and  Lawronce.e  In  the  northern  and  central  BtAtos 
tliero  are  upwards  of  one  tliotifuind  cotton  nisnufnctoriea,  em* 
ploying  a  cnpitnl  of  50,000,000  dollars  (upwards  of  10,000,000 
sterling),  being  aliout  a  fourth  pnrt  of  the  cnnital  invested  in 
tliis  bnineli  of  the  tnido  in  the  United  Kingilom.  Thi^ro  aro 
also  numerous  woollen  innnufaetorit^s,  in  whtrh  IVom  10,000,000 
to  1^0,000,000  dollars  are  investi^d;  and  thi^ne  two  branches 
alone  find  oeeupniion  for  upwards  of  one  hundn*d.  tliousiind 
huuiHU  iM'ings.  The  woollen  tnanufiietories  now  consume 
50,(M)0,UO0  of  potinds  of  nniive  wool,  boidea  larg««  imn<»rta 
from  foreign  sourcM»s,—'finam  Turkey,  llut*nos  Ayros,  and  Africa. 

The  Anierienns  are  in  advance  of  the  Kuulifth  in  the  character  of 
tlieir  mnnufnetoriea.  The  cotton  mills  or  I/)weII  and  Newbury 
Port  are  situate  in  the  districts  of  ^fasMoehuiMrtts  and  Maine.  l*he 
(braier,  whieli  is  called  tlio  Manchet»lor  of  America,  c«inlaining 
87,000  inlinhitants,  and  situoted  twenty* five  milea  N.W.  Dom 
Boston,  exhibits  a  moral  and  intellectual  character  on  tho  jmrt 
of  the  inmatea  and  o|M*ratives,  and  an  admirabia  working  oftJie 
association  or  ooOp<*rative  principle  on  which  it  la  oonducted, 
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with  whieb  fcw,  If  any*  etUbUtbmeiiU  of  th«  mom  kind  fai 
England  tdkud  a  pamUeL  The  young  wonon  enployvd  bara 
tia  well  dnmed*  perfonn  tboir  work  in  clean  and  neal  foonia» 
tad  generally  lougo  at  boarding*bottiea  in  tbe  Yioiniij  of  tho 
milla.  Nearly  all  of  them  aubecribo  to  eiroulating  ubrariea, 
while  they  tlicmaolTea  publith  one  or  two  monllily  periodicala 
of  genonu  liUTaUiro.  They  alio  aeek  rvoreation  in  mutie, 
•inong  other  rational  and  intellectual  purauilai  having,  together 
with  other  instruments,  a  Joint*stock  piano. 

Otlicr  important  manufaeturea  are  thoae  in  leather,  Tariona 
works  in  iron  and  wood,  togetlicr  with  machinery  for  manufaeturea^ 
and  for  purposoa  of  agriculture.  A  single  Bute  (Connecticut) 
makes  boots  and  shoes,  bonidca  the  nmnufaoture  of  tlie  leather, 
at  the  yearly  Tnlue  of  £0,000,000  sUTling.  The  manufsoturea 
in  iron  annually  reach  000,000  tone.  Machines  haYe  lN*on  lately 
iaventod  for  reaping,  and  for  the  roanufncturo  of  revolving  flra- 
arms.  They  also  make  glass  and  wooden  wares  for  exnortation 
to  India,  South  America,  and  tlio  Mediterranean,  lior  must 
tlie  manufacture  of  clocks  in  Connecticut  bo  omitted,  not  only 
because  it  is  Uie  most  extensive  establishment  of  its  kind,  but 
as  deeply  interesting  in  all  its  operations. 

In  all  tlieir  manufsctures,  almost  witliout  exception,  machinery 
is  to  a  very  contiidenible  extent  employed.  It  has  recently  been 
made  to  subserve  tlie  purpom^s  of  producing  flre*arms  of  almost 
all  kinds,  of  weaving  seamlona  ba^,  and  not  only  of  sawing, 
but  also  of  planing  wood.  Their  inventions  for  working  wood 
are  numerous  and  important  Maohint^ry  is  used  In  making 
boxes,  boot-trees,  lasts,  ploughs,  and  household  Aimituro;  in 
stone  planing,  and  in  tlie  manufacture  of  bricks.  The  machines 
used  for  some  of  the  latter  purposes  are  so  eflt^ctive,  aa  to  render 
the  amount  of  manual  labour  saved  almost  incR»dible.  ISv  tlia 
operation  of  mechanical  processes,  eight  men  will  moke  tJiirty 
ploughs  per  day,  and  twenty  men  a  hundred  doors  ner  dav; 
wliile  bricks  are  made  by  the  comnnwsion  of  dry  earth  at  tlie 
rate  of  eiglit  hundred  ner  hour.  Tlie  application  of  mnchinery 
to  the  development  or  tlie  vast  resources  of  tJie  United  Htatea 
ia  unpreo<fdented  and  almost  universal.  And  in  no  branch  of 
manufacture  does  the  application  of  labour*saving  machinery 
prtMluee  bv  ainiplo  means  more  im|iortant  n'sulu  tlian  In  the 
working  of  wood— wood  Inung  obtained  in  aueh  abundanoa  as 
to  Ini  applied  to  almost  overv  possible  pur|)oso. 

The  DUtea  to  which   tbo  aUplo  manufaeturea  ara   mora 
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•nfMoiallT  oonflnod*  m  Rliod*  IiUDd»  PeniitylfBiiia*  New 
liMnptthlre,  and  ConnecUottU  TIm  Umtl  centivi  of  maiiv* 
fiMiuring  industry  mpd  WoroMter  aod  Bpriogileld;  tho  latter 
^tuiitpd  on  tbo  eMt  bank  of  tho  Connootiout  riTer.  The  prin* 
dpal  of  Uio  noro  dometUo  inimufaoiurMi  of  the  UnUod  DUtet 
MPD  linon,  ooltoni  and  woollen  doUit,  for  domesUo  um,  as  also 
sosn,  candles,  wines,  and  maplo  su(^.  The  bouschold  articles 
mautf  by  Uie  families  of  fanners  and  others  in  tlioir'own  homes 
in  the  Suto  of  Now  York  alone,  in  18AI,  wore  estimated  at 
upwards  of  Xl.OOO.OOO  sterling;  and  in  1662,  it  was  reckoned 
tlist  no  less  than  7,600,000  dullars'  worth  of  cotton  was  consumed 
in  houM'hold  mnnufnctures  jLlinnighout  tlie  Union.  It  is  anp* 
pOMod  that  two'tliirds  of  tlio  domcstio  clotliing,  and  almost 
SYory  other  article  for  hounchold  use,  is  supjilitMl  by  each  family 
resiHHJtiTely,  and  genemlly  (torn  raw  mati^nal  Aimislicd  by  the 
hometitead :  and  the  late  census  exhibits  tlie  rapid  progroas  of 
manufacturos  throughout  the  Union. 

The  entire  cspitai  invested  in  the  various  manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  1st  of  Juue,  1H50,  not  including  any 
sstiiblii»hment  producing  loss  tlian  the  annual  value  of  500 
dollars,  amounted,  in  round  ntmibers,  to  630,000,000  doHaia ; 
value  of  rsw  materials,  650,000,000  dollars;  amount  paid 
for  Isbour,  240,000,000  dollars;  value  of  manufsctored 
articles,  1,020,800,000  doUars;  number  of  persons  employed, 
1,060,000. 

In  the  various  msnufsctures  of  wrought  snd  pig  iron,  and  iron- 
easting  in  the.  United  Hiates,  according  to  tlie  census  returns  of 
1B60,  the  totol  enpital  invcsUHl  was  40,868,200  dollars;  tons 
of  ore  us4'd,  1.680,160;  tons  of  iron,  008,400.;  value  of  raw 
Disterinl,  fuel,  ^.,  27,040,748  dollhrs;  number  of  hands  em* 
ploved,  67,284 ;  total  value  of  products,  64,004,000  dollars  • 

Among  Americsn  inventions  and  evidences  of  progreaa  in 
geneml  science  may  be  mentioned  a  resping  machino  already 
noticed,  which  iHTforms  tlio  work  of  ten  men;  and  a  lock,  by  Mr. 
Ilobbs,  which  is  considered  the  p<Tfection  of  mechanical  akill. 
A  mngniflcent  bridge  has  recentlv  been  built  for  the  IiOiingtoo 
snd  Danville  rnilruad  over  tlie  Kontuckv  river,  which  ia  one 
spsn  of  wire  IVom  olifT  to  clifT— ^an  tntennediate  space  of 
1200  feet  An  organ  hss  been  Intely  conslruoted  st  Worcester, 
United  States,  to  bo  worked  by  steam  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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il^bllMt   Tho  •teniii  it  ummI  at  liigli  priMmii^  and  iIm  Ummi  of 
Uie  organ  oao  bo  heard  mciro  than  ihruo  nllM  dtaUnU 

Tho  Amerioan  (lovvmim^nt  hava  for  aomo  yaara  paal«  ai  tha 
innUinoo  and  nndor  Uio  dlriM^tion  of  Lirtiu*nant  Maunri  of  tha 
United  Siatea*  Navy,  been  oollocting  from  tbo  norcantilo  Taaaela 
of  tliat  nation  obtenrationa  of  certain  phenomena  at  aea,  aoch 
at  winds,  tides,  onrrrnts,  and  temneretura  of  tha  ocean ;  and 
haTo  had  the  resiilta  digeau^d  into  ctiarta  and  booka,  which  hairo 
already  bean  tlio  rocnna  of  adding  apood  and  aafety  to  their 
T0Ya|^*a  in  an  oxtrnordinary  degriH). 

Wind  and  ciirr^t  charts,  tlia  reaulta  of.tlieab  dlaoovarica, 
have  btH?n  re(?ently  nuhitshed  in  England,  chiefly  hasod  on  tho 
gn»at  work  of  tlio  United  Ktatea*  Government,  at  tho  aiiggoation 
snd  under  tho  aiiperinteiideneo  of  IJeutenant  Mnurys  and 
by  the  sugRvntiona  and  directiona  which  such  charts  convey, 
navigators  have  been  able  to  shorten  tlioir  passages  materially, 
^in  many  cases  aa  much  as  ono« fourth,  in  some,  one* third  of 
tho  distance  or  time  pn^iously  -rmploved.  Much  bad  been 
previously  collected  and  written  aliout  tiio  winds  and  currenta, 
but  general  attention  was  not  attracted  to  the  aiibirct,  Uiough 
so  important  to  a  maritime  eountry,  till  the  puolication  of 
Lieutenant  ^faury*a  admirable  obm*n'ationa.  A  very  large 
number  of  ahips,  chiefly  American,  are  now  engaged  in  obsor* 
vations,  stiniuhitiHl  by  the  advice,  and  ai4led  by  tlie  documvnts,* 
so  liberally  nimiNlxHl  by  the  United  8tn(i>s*  Government,  at  the 
instance  of  Lieutenant  MaiU7i  whoao  laboura  have  been  moat 
praiseworthy.* 

This  enterprising  ofllcer  has  also  been  for  many  yearn  em« 
ploved  by  Congretia  in  nautical  aurvcya  and  experiments,  by 
which  Uie  att4*ntion  of  acientifle  men  haa  betm  particularly 
calle<l  to  nautical  science;  and,  aa  a  consequence,  a  largo 
number  of  ohHcrvora  of  natural  nhenonirna,  scatit«n*d  over 
oTury  part  of  the  ocean,  have  uei*n  suddenly  called  into 
.rxistenee.  Evcrv  shin-captain  has  been  taught  to  profit  by  bia 
opportunities,  ami  to  oeeomo  a  registrar  of  faints. 

The  elfTtrio  telegniph  has  not  only  l)0(»n  employed  in  tha 
Unit4*d  HtAtes  for  the  nuq)om«  for  which  it  waa  originally 
intruded,  hut  also  for  the  Jetvrmination  of  longitude,  Successful 
rxp<^rim<*nta  were  made  on  the  meridian  of  Frederieton,  Now 
Dninswick.    Signals  were  made  at  tJiat  place,  and  at  Harvard, 

•  A«Mf«Msr  lU  KsrI  sf  llsifosby  to  Um  llriiyi  AaMtisilss, 
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to  Oamliridgv*  B«iloii»  whem  %\\9  noiiUon  of  Ui«  olitemtory 
liM  iNwn  drtvimtniHl  bj  Ui«  Unilrd  Muilm'  GoYohimtiil,  m  tlwi 
il  mlKlit  bMomo  tlie  tHiini  of  n*f(*nmoo  for  Um  oomI  tunreyi  In 
vliiob  Uteir  nsTj  bta  boun  for  many  yotn  ftigngvd. 

In  Amcricii«  m  in  Kuglund,  wo  not  onW  wiuioM  the  Months 
of  modem  toienoOi  but  wo  too  Airthor»  tb«t  tlio  distinguitlitng 
oloroont  in  tho  ono  to  in  tho  other  it  npiditjr.  The  moot  mar- 
Tollout  works  oro  occoiopHfihcd  in  on  obuott  incredible  period  of 
time.  They  upon  riYem  ond  ▼nllciro  wilh.Mtnietnroo  roonrellous  for 
Uioir  otrongth,  dtimbility,  ond  ooIIomuiI  chArocter;— tlicT  executo 
ooroo  tliot  hong  in  tlio  oir  like  tlirrodo,  yet  Uieir  pothwoy  con 
beor  tho  weight  ond  oimullonrouo  tit*od  of  o  tliouMind  men, 
mnruhing  in  oenried  orrojr*  Tht*Me  Tiunio  oeeomplinhmmto, 
ond  tho  celerity  with  wlnoh  thoy  oro  executed,  ore  in  oome 
initiin4M*fl  olmoiit  be^'ond  b<*Hef.  Almost  as  soon  oo  tlio  rxecu* 
tion  of  ony  design  is  determined  on,  money  is  subnoribed,  ond 
tho  work  is  done.  There  is  tlio  bridge,— Uioro  to  tiio  otroct,— 
tboTD  io  tlio  ship-— 
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As  in  England,  to  to  Amorico,  tho  whole  industrial  world  teems 
with  wonders. 

From  Uiio  description  it  will  bo  seen  thot  the  oonroeo  of 
wealth  in  tho  United  Stotoo  are  numenius,  and  ohiefly  derired 
from  ogriciilturo  and  oommerce.  In  n<speot  of  its  amount, 
America  is  doublleiio  still  far  inferior  to  England;  but  wt*alth  b 
Dot  to  be  estimated  by  the  opnearoncco  ond  pomps  of  on  external 
civilisation.  The  real  weoliii  of  nations  consiats  in  a  free  and 
wide  diflbsion  of  tlio  elementa  of  peace,  happiD(*Mi,  and  occurity, 
— in  Uio  maintenance  of  %  wise  and  equitable  balance  between 
existing  wonts  and  tho  suppW  provitled  for  tliem,— -tlie  non- 
existi'noe  of  o  sense  of  uomiressed  wrongs,  or  the  oting  of 
hourly -endured  sufferings  ond  privations, — obovo  alh  in  tlio 
provali«iioe  of  o  det*p*n>oted  coniiciouNni*sa  of  the  benoflceot 
workings  of  those  institutions  and  arrangements  whieh  each 
citixen  is  called  upon  to  support;  and  tliis  is  tlio  weoltli  of  the 
United  SUteo.      *  ** 

There  doiibtleso  exist  to  Amerieo,  ao  in  otiier  parto  of  the 
world,  what  mav  bo  called  the  higher  class,  who  live  amidst  tho 
odomings  of  civilixation,— their  dwellings  fllh^l  witli  (bmituro 
that  is  not  excelled  in  the  vicinity  of  llelgravo  8<|uaro;  and 
there  may  bo  some  weoltliy  meruhoiits  wl^o  aim  lo  rival  tho 
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Bobilitj  of  the  old  eoantiy  in  donMCio  tkguioib  and  oIlMr 

rDflnemonti  of  lodal  lifo. 

Spadous,  oohYoniont.  tod  eottlf  mandone,  and  their  nural 
appurtonancct,  aro  bj  no  meant  rara }  and  ■oma  of  tba  hoiela 
and  public  edifioea  are  on  a  Mala  of  aurpasning  magniftocnoo, 
dome  of  Uio  formor  are  of  tudi  oxtont  aa  to  render  thorn  caoabU 
of  aooonimodfiUng  iipwanlt  of  1000  inniairt.  There  if  an  notol 
in  Now  Jcreoj,  on  Uio  ica^thore,  oocunying  three  aJdea  of  a 
equare,  vitli  a  total  IVontiiffo  of  1,0  IH  reot,  Just  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  It  lina  a  milo  and  a  iiftlf  of  Yorendnli,  and  aooommodatoa 
8,ft00  pcnione. 

But  tJie  oountrv  is  not  yet  dtttinguislied  by  any  large  amount 
of  material  tplcnuour ;  luxurioa  are  not  abundanta  Nor  mav 
Amorioa,  liecording  to  Englifth  idcoa,  be  connidcrod  rich  ana 
dignified ;  but  the  whole  maaa  of  population  shore  and  partieipate 
the  national  blessinga.  In  no  country  since  tlio  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  have  tlio  mansco  of  the  people  been  plaeed  in  to 
adYantageous  a  position  aa  in  America,  not  only  aa  to  the 
enjoyment  of  eivil  rights,  but  also  oa  to  a  command  of  the 
matoriol  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Contentment  and 
happiness  ore  imrticipated  in  by  the  million.  Here  ia  to  tlie 
poor  no  hope  uorerred  that  molcetli  Uie  heart  sick. 

The  general  ahftence  of  beggnre  in  tlio  cities  and  towns  of 
America  is  pniverbial.  The  Duke  do  Liancourt  afllrms  tliat  he 
saw  but  one  beggiur  in  the  United  Htates ;  and  similar  to  this 
ore  the  tcmtimonies  of  tlio  Karl  of  Cnrlislo,  Mr.  Dickens,  Osp- 
tains  Hall,  llnmilton,  and  Marrvatt,  Mins  Mnrtinoan,  and  manv 
more.  **  Through  tlio  whole  prodigious  expanse  of  this  country, ' 
asYa  Miss  Miirtineau,  in  her  Yolumo  on  '  Hoeicty  in  America,' 
*'  I  saw  no  poor  men,  exoc*pt  a  few  intemnerate  on(*s.  I  saw 
some  very  poor  women.  I  saw  no  Wggara  out  two  professional 
onet,  who  were  making  their  fortum^s  in  the  stn^ets  of  Washing* 
Ion.  I 'saw  no  tahio  spread  in  tlio  lower  onler  of  houses  thst 
hod  not  meat  and  bread  upon  it.  Every  factory  child  carried 
hia  umbndia,  and  pig*drivura  wear  spectooles."  8ays  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  "In  America  tliey  really  have  no  poor  amongst 
litem ;  a  beggar  is  what  vou  never  see." 

Poor  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  but  lite 

*  **A»«H—  •emU  F.ttgUB4  ia  Hvtrt,  frti«vftll«.ffmO«tf«,boi«U,dlppsr*«bip«, 
tiwrn'Mmm^n,  dag uvnaoirpM,  rM|>inf  mmIiiim)*.  Ait.'*-»7Wi  N$w$fmpif,  [ I  » Ut 
&d4,  km  all  Mrioily  iodiMMial  mi4  ■|rt«ttltiir»l  ut*,] 
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tt«Bib«r  if  ineoiiildaimbb  oonparodwith  Ibil  elati  in  Euiopt 
genernllT.  In  MaaMfibotettt,  one  only  In  08  it  a  ^per  top* 
ported  07  asiOMinenl;  in  New  HainMhireb  ono  in  800;  in 
Conneotlettt,  one  in  150;  In  New  Vurk,  on«  In  SSO;  tnd 
in  fliRiilAr  or  lower  proportiont  In  other  BuIm;  whilo  it  it 
•toeruuned  Uitl  tlio  poYcity  ilmt  doet  tiiti  it  ehiefl j  prodtioed 
hy  the  nto  or  tbuio  of  trdcut  tpiritt. 

Wbti  a  eontrtti  doct  ihit  tuie  of  Uiingt  prrteni  to  tbt 
ptuperism  and  the  Ttried  fonnt  of  todtl  wrriobodneia  thai 
exiiit  in  tilt  popiiloiit  oitiet  of  Europe !  Jklr.  Macaulay,  in  hit 
lliitorj  of  Gn«at  llritirin,  telle  ut  tlmt  tliote  receiving  relief  at 
poor  in  Englnnd,  In  good  jean  are  tt  a  tliirtecnth,  and  in  bad 
years  at  a  tenth  of  tlie  populntion.  Including  Ireland,  howerrr, 
one  In  every  tix  rocoivct  parochial  relief.  The  annual  poor  rtiet 
of  tlio  kinfjdora  are  about  41, 0OO»6OO  dolltm;  and  tinco  1810 
to  I8d0  it  It  taid  tlitt  the  people  of  England  paid  at  poor  rate* 
1,000,000,000  dollart. 

America,  tliough  not  rich,— Hhoagh  her  bankt  are  not  tiored 
with  bullion,— it  proupcrout  and  powerfbl.  Uero  no  handAil  of 
privileged  ordert  tocuro  a  monopoly  of  the  toil  In  the  face  of 
tlio  claimt  of  justice,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  ncedt  and 
Intorostt  of  an  increasing  population.  Oonerslly  tpraking,  it 
may  bo  toid  there  tre  no  tcmtoritl  nobilitv.  Excellent  lands 
are  to  bo  purehased,  in  foe  timnle,  not  only  for  leat  tlian  the 
annual  rent,  but  oven  for  less  uisn  tlio  annual  taxct  and  poor 
rates  paid  in  mnny  parta  of  England. 

Even  in  tlio  (W>nuer  Slatit,  where  there  it  ttill  an  enormous 
amount  of  undeveloped  land,  it  may  bo  purehaaed  at  a  trifling 
ooat ;  and  on  tlio  slo|H*t  of  the  Allrglianiea,  extending  onwards 
to  Georgia,  where  numeiDut  small  fanns  are  scattered,  and  where 
tlie  soil  will  nreduoe  40  bushels  of  Indian  Corn  p<T  acre,  it  may 
be  obtained  for  AO  c(*nU  pc*r  acre.  It  may  be  taid,  tliat  in  aU 
except  tlie  southern  Kuti%  but  in  the  north* eaatrm  and  weatem 
Butet  espeeially,  land  It  chiefly  the  property  of  tlio  oullivatort. 
L^aseot  of  farms  and  plantations  are  almost  unknown.  Although, 
aa  already  noticed,  caaet  of  indigence  are  to  bo  seen  in  America, 
as  in  England,  occasioned  by  idlenott  tnd  disaipation;  there  it 
not  that  strange  connection  and  juxtaposition  or  rich  and  poor, 
!  .  wealth  and  poverty,  aa  in  Europe;  there  are  not  tlie  wide  differ- 
once*  in  property  which  exist  in  old  countries;  there  is  no  dast 
of  hereditarv  rich  or  poor;  neitlier  it  tliere  toch  marked  disparity 
in  their  condition. 
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The  niOBi  wealthy  do  not  genenlly  tpeiid  their  nKMMy  ia  plate 
and  jewellery.  There  are  few  instancea  of  each  opnlcttoe  as  epnld 
enahle  its  owners,  witboot  inoonTenienee,  to  lansh  thousands  ia 
pictarea,  ottomans,  and  Taaea,  or  on  floral  eonserraloriea  and 
the  mere  embelishmenU  of  art;  nor  doca  there  seem  the  dispo- 
sition  to  such  eztratagance. 

In  such  a  coantrj  there  are  means  of  nrofitable  ovtiay  for 
erery  shilliog  of  aocamnlatcd  capital ;  ana  the  Americans  in 
general  are  too  pnident  a  people  to  ioTest,  in  objects  of  mere 
taste,  that  which  would  not  tend  to  their  material  wealth. 

The  American  population  may  bo  said  to  be  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  weidth ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for 
its  own  intrinsic  charms,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuriea  il 
procures,  aa  for  the  influence  it  confers,  and  its  devotion  to 
patriotio  and  philantluropio  objects.  All  actual  capital  is  kept 
in  action,  ana  almost  all  tlie  population  pursue  some  line  of 
business,  profession,  or  trade. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  last  oensns  of 
tho  Union  Uicre  is  no  return  of  nenions  -enioying  independent 
incomes ;  while  in  the  lost  Britisn  census,  the  names  of  perKins 
relumed  in  such  circumstances  amount  to  half  a  million. 

All  are  in  active  habits,  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest 
Everything  has  a  fair  trial,  and  every  bias  of  tho  mind  its  sphere 
and  its  place  of  action,  to  the  benefit  of  the  many-sided  develon- 
ments  of  the  human  spirit,  and  without  detriment  to  any.  The 
inhabitants,  in  genehil,  are  rather  gainers  than  spenders  of 
money. 

Americans  have<been  stigmatised  by  Europeans  aa  peenliarly 
characterised  by  an  all-absorbing  lust  of  gold ;  they  have  been 
called  a  mammon-worshipping  people,  idolators  of  national  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity,  sna  blamed  for  their  disproportionate 
estimate  of  those  who  individunlly  possess  abundant  wealth  and 
political  influence  and  wisdom.  l*o  a  considerable  degree,  indeed, 
this  imputation  is  just  It  is  true,  tliat  to  some  extent  wealth 
has  usurped  what  has  elsewhere  been  the  prerogative  of  birth ; 
that  its  creation  is  the  grand  object  to  which  the  efibrts  and 
aKpirations  of  all  are  directed ;  and  that  the  science  which 
investigates  its  sources  and  reveals  the  mo8t  efiectual  means  of 
its  augmentation  has  secured  general  attention.  Covetousness 
and  ambition  of  power,  however,  no  more  apply  to  American 
citizens  generally  than  to  tliose  of  Kur»pe.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  tliat  this  is  the  governing  paasion  of  *  Americans,— - 
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li      tliar  betettiDg  an,— but  wonhippeis  of  namaioii  §n  not 

;      eseliisi?e1  J  found  amon^  Umiii.    Gold  is  becoming  tlie  miifWMd 

I      Molocby— -the  monster  idol  of  the  world,— «nd  selfishness  the 

^       sll-prmiling  passion.     Even  in  Engknd  money  o?er>rides 

ereiythiDg  bot  law,  and  sometimes  e?en  that  is  not  an  execution. 

£ten  in  England  the  lost  of  wealth  has  seized  almost  an  hearts 

sod  enalaYcd  them,  thoogh  concealed  by  a  thousand  schemes 

end  pretexts. 

^If  money  in  America  is  the  nobility,  money  in  England  is 
queen,  lords,  and  commons./  Of  all  the  passions  that  tyrumize 
OTcr  the  human  heart  there  is  perhaps  none  that  attains  so 
pennanent  and  boundless  an  influence  as  sTarice.  Sensuality  is 
generally  found  to  decay  with  dccavihg  nature.  Ambition  also 
yields  to  time ;  but  avarice  is  usually  found  to  exerdae  its  most 
tyranoio  sway  at  the  moment  when  Uie  wretched  victim  is  moot 
evidently  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Such  also  is 
the  influence  of  tlie  same  pitiful  passion  on  statoa. 


\' 
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At  yoa  MO  in  Amerion  no  noblet  and  eitll  oflloen  gomontlj 
unjocL,  lounging  in  splendid  oarriagot  and  luxuriating  in  tbcir 
wealth,— »tho  result  of  enormous. incomoa  flrom  Uio  State.— to 
tbers  are  no  Lord  Mavor  s  Shows,  witli  thoir  gow-gaw  trappings, 
nocking  tlio  misery  of  perambulating  beggars ;  nor  eYidoncea  of 
pinohing  want  ana  squalid  misery  wiiJiin-doors ;  no  palaoea  or 
nabitAtions  in  which  an  ordinary  family  is  lost,  and  hovels  too 
small  for  human  endurance. 

Property  ia  not  accumulated  In  a  few  hands,  and  political 
power  eonlhied  to  ecrtidn  privileged  ordcra;  nor  do  iho  middle 
and  higher  ranks  ei\ioy,  in  the  fhiiui  of  wealth,  exulM«rance  and 
luxury,  while  largo  sections  of  tlie  population  are  either  entirel? 
destitute  of  tlie  meana  of  subsistence,  or  earn  them  by  unrequited 
toil  and  degradation.  And  tlio  opposite  ingredients  in  her  social 
and  political  slate  are  not  only  the  source  of  the  social  welfaro 
of  America,  but  the  basis  on  which  her  political  institutions  rest 
Wliilo  living  is  on  tlie  whole  cheaper  timn  in  England,  rates  and 
taxes,  so  inconsiderable,  and  wages  high,  among  American  work- 
men in  general  there  is  no  degrading  penury, — no  hereditary 
inferiority  of  class.  An  American  artisan,  as  well  aa  labourer, 
b  a  superior  being  to  one  of  tho  same  class  in  Europe :  ho  ia 
not  only  in  better  circumstances  as  to  food,  but  in  a  better 
position  generally,  having  the  prospect  of  that  advancement,  as  tho 
reward  of  industry,  to  which  all  aspire.  A  kind  of  caste  exists 
in  England,  in  consequence  of  which  a  labourer  or  artisan  can 
scarcely  eret  hope  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  master.    Even  tho 
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Moratt  nd  most  intraoUblo  of  the  natrn  Irisli,  on  mhiBg  ii 
ttJf  oountrj,  Mlt  to  work  Tigoioiiilf^  tad  ttniiii  oferr  anrt^  ■• 
if  to  falsify  the  low  ottiiaato  put  iipoo  hit  qoalitiet.    He  tppc«n  , 
ii  if  deionnined  to  bo  tTctiged  opon  fortune  henelf,  bj  thowing 
that  be  eaa  dispense  with  her  fsYonra. 

All  throngh  Amerio*  (the  slsTe  ststee  exoepted),  then  is^  ss 
slreadT  intimated,  an  absenoe'  of  that  risible  wretehcdneoa  and 
degrauation  to  be  ererprhere  seen  mingled  with  the  wealth  and 
splendoar  of  European  cities.  The  whole  mass  of  the  working 
classes  lire  better  dressed,  snd  sppoar  more  cleanly  in  their 
poFBODS  and  attire ;  conveying  the  unprosiiion  to  an  Englislimsa 
that  England  i»  tlie  workshop,  and  America  the  plaoe  whcrs 
its  manufacturos  and  fabrics  are  consumed.  As  lar  as  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  even  material  comforts  are  concerned, 
eren  tho  backwoodsman  is  in  circumstances  of  comfort  amidit 
the  aflluont  solitud(*s  of  nature.  The  assimilation  of  rich  and 
poor,  or  of  tlio  biglicr  and  lower  classes  of  America,  is  alio 
apparent  with  regard  to  tlie  conTcnienoes  and  comforts  of  life,— > 
as  to  houses,  ftjniituro,  gardens,  See,  And  tliese  remarks  apply 
witli  still  gn*ater  truth  to  personal  acquirements.  IlH%'in^  mostly 
to  live  by  tlicir  own  exertion,  and  debarred  from  expensive  plea- 
suros,  the  lower  elnsses  are  induced  to  improve  themselves  with 
unreroiitinj^  assiduity ;  and  for  this  they  possess  the  most  ample 
onnortunitios. 

nin  a  word,  America  is  a  country  in  which  every  human  being 
is  profllably  employed,— his  energies  stimulaled  bv  requited 
labour;  where  every  branch  of  induitry  is  Hourisiiing,  and 
whore  every  iudutitrious  man  may  be  prosperous  and  nappy. 
Evervwhero  are  heard,  in  her  cities  ana  remotest  villages,  the 
joyAil  sounds  of  enterprising  industrv,  tlie  ringinff  music  of  the 
workman's  tools  and  Uio  anvil,  and  too  ceaseless  hurry  of  com- 
mercial occupoUon.y 

As  hss  IxhDn  already  bitimated,  travelling  and  boarding  nrs 
nearly  as  cheap  again  as  in  England ;  and  almost  all  kinds  of 
food  are  abundant,  and  obtained  on  very  reasonable  terms^ 
although  luxuries  are  dear.  In  journeying  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  by  water,  as  also  in  returning,  including  80  miles 
of  land  carriage,  the  charge  is  J  6s.,  including  br»kfsst  and 
dinner,  the  whole  distance  being  00  miles:  snd  this  is  the  usnsl 
rate  also  on  the  Hudson  towards  Albany,  and  throughout  the 
Middle  States.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  AlbauT  is  200 
miles,  accomplbhed  in  eight  hours ;  the  chsrge  five  ddlars,    A 
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pttMgo  may  be  obtained  by  •  packet  boat  DnnA  New  Toik  to 
Udca,  a  di^aaoe  of  80  milea,  for  thrae  doUan.  being  at  the  pte 
of  2d.  per  mile,  indading  board.  Breakfast  and  dinner  generally 
on  board  tbe  eteam  boats  are  28.  Od.,  and  the  table  is  supplied 
with  everything  that  a  moderate  appetite  oan  require.  A 
fiunily  eould  reside  permanently  on  board  of  one  of  the  most 
magnifieent  of  the  river  steamers,  with  a  separate  cabin,  and 
every  luxury  of  living,  including  a  voyage  of  150  miles,  for  10s,. 
each  per  diem. 

It  is  said  that  a  tourist  could  occupy  a  couple  of  months  upon 
the  double  journey  between  the  United  States  and  England,— 
visit  every  State  of  tlie  Union  from  Niagara  to  New  Orleans,  and 
live  in  comfort  during  bis  whole  journey, — for  a  smaller  sum  of 
money  than  it  would  cost  him  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of 
comfort  during  a  two  months  tour  of  the  British  Isles ;  and  that, 
although  the  faro  for  tlie  steamer,  backwards  and  forwards 
between  England  and  the  States,  is  £30  each  way,  thus 
including  the  whole  transatlantic  voyage. 

It  is  even  stated  that  a  traveller  in  the  States,  residing  for 
two  consecutive  months  in  one  of  their  principal  cities,  would 
be  better  provisioned  and  lodged  for  JtlOO  sterling  than  he 
would  in  England  for  £300;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
republican  bluntness  and  equality,  be  tn^ntod  with  far  more 
consideration  and  respect 

Railway  travelling  is  also  much  clioapor  than  in  England, 
although  wages*  are  so  high,  and  tlie  rate  of  intcrculL  f>n  loans  is 
so  exorbitant  The  faro  from  Montreal  to  New  York,  110 
miles,  by  express,  iA  only  10s.  rtd.  From  New  York  to  Boston, 
330  miles,  tlie  faro  is  five  dollars,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  "ifi 
miles  an  hour,  tn  route  through  New  Haven,  Hertford,  Spring* 
field,  Worcester,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  pahsing  along  tlie 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  From  London  to  Edinburgh, 
about  the  same  distance,  it  is  twice  tliat  sum  in  the  second  class. 
Travelling  hero  by  mil,  however,  is  less  pleasant  than  in 
England,  as  in  parts  of  the  country  where  coals  are  used,  the 
passengers  are  liable,  by  defect  of  smingcment,  to  inhale  tbe 
smoke,  loaded  with  sulpiiurated  hydrogen,  proceeding*  from  the 
pyritical  coal  in  the  furnace,  and  urged  upon  them  by  tlie  wind. 

Manners  snd  customs  aro  made  to  depend  so  much  u|x>n  the 
arbitrary  opinions  and  fashions  of  a  particular  country,  that  no 
particular  standiurd  exists  by  which  to  regulate  Uiom.  A  peculiar 
style  of  inaoncn,  indeed,  may  pass  ouncnt  in  one  country,  but 
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b^npnduited  in  aMHlier.  Aooordin^  to  wbaft  la  gnenll 
ii]i4p'*^<M>d  by  them  in  dnKxed  eoontnot,  .atf  enligblned  n 
liberal  ttnager  in  AnmetL,  espedally  one  who  had  seen  toon 
thing  of  the  continent  of  Eorope,  wcmld  eee  little  to  eondaao,- 
«  devotion  to  the  Virginian  weed  and  its  conaequenoes.  togi^ 
with  a  few  peouliaiitiea  in  the  more  pnblie  phaaea  of  ^bcul  HI 
exoonted ;— iktl^  that  detracts  so  materially  from  the  poritj  < 
itpublican  mannera,  as  Englishmen  who  haTo  nerer  irhavA 
haYo  been  led  to  suppose  from  the  journals  of  European  toarists 
little  more,  per^iaps,  than  he  would  see  in  England,  for  whicb  1 
oould  not  find  a  reason  and  an  excuse.  While  as  to  the  Tirtiii 
of  priTato  and  social  life  in  the  Middle  and  North-Eastem  Suic 
generally  speaking,  perhaps,  he  would  6nd  America  on  a  p 
with  the  parent  country,  and  in  some  respects  its  exemplar. 

The  yarious  sentiments,  characters,  and  habits  of  the  diCcra 
European  inhabitants,  added  to  the  tastes  and  other  circua 
stances  consequent  on  an  original  transfer  of  persona  to  diffcrn 
climates  and  Uieir  subsequent  existence  in  them,— «11  this  beii 
taken  into  aooount;  also  their  being  accustomed  to  nori 
aspects  of  external  nature,  and  the  subjects  of  sympatliii 
^noratcd  under  new  modifications  of  social  intercourse;— 
IS  but  natural  to  expect  that  tlicir  character  should  be  msrkt 
by  customs  and  manners  peculiar  to  their  condition,  and  en 
anoctlDg  tlicir  bodily  frame  and  constitution.  There  are,  indeei 
aomo  obvious  noculiarities  of  character  presented  in  almo 
overr  State;  ana  so  strong  docs  the  contrast  sometimes  bcoom 
as,  for  instance,  between  tlio  cities  of  New  York  and  Phib 
delphia,  and  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Uoioi 
as  to  render  a  general  dcaerintion  difCcult,  if  not  impowib) 
The  Now-£nglandcrs  are  inuuMtrious,  fnigal,  pious,  patim 
and  imperturbable.  In  tlie  J^Iiddle  8ute^  Pennsvlyanis  c: 
eeptcd,  when)  tlio  people  are  of  a  staid  and  aoWr  aspcd 
they  are,  in  addition  to  thoae  qualities,  eminently  enerp*ii 
Id  tlie  Southern  States,  where  slavery  exists,  tlioy  are  gencroo 
indolent,  hauKhty,  and  recklcsa.  In  the  Western  8tai( 
tnaik,  hospitable,  industrious,,  and  lovers  of  adventurD;  bi' 
at  the  same  time,  posHCssed  of  many  deteriorating  qualili 
It  may,  however,  be  said  of  the  North-Eostom  Rtati^s— Mii) 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Afassachusetts,  Rhode  Inland,  s: 
Conncetinit,  to  which  IVnnsylvunia  may  bo  added,  that  in  nia  > 
ners  and  various  social  arrangi*tiientA  lliey  possess  an  essential] 
distinotivo  character. ' 
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TherD  boing  few  MhiblUona  for  iinutmeDt,  tnd  bai  littk  UoM 
Of  Utto,  for  iluint  tliote  wito  An>  hupp j  enoutf li  to  poMOM  a  bomo 
find  Uieir  ei\joyincnt  ibore  to  be  piiror  ana  aioadier  than  tliai 
which  ia  uauallj  met  with  abroad ;  and  thoao  who  bava  not  a 
fanilf  hoarth,  arc  too  much  oxhauatcd  with  tho  fatiguca  of  tlw 
day— tlic  ardent,  atinring  purauiu  of  buaincaa7-to  ao«>k  fat 
amuaemmt  far  boyond  tho  prucinota  of  their  own  domioiira,  or 
thoao  of  tlioir  own  imriKNlinto  acquaintancoa  and  (Honda,  Thora 
are  few  to  be  found  in  America  wlio  are  driven  by  #mmw^  to  adopt 
exj>odionta  for  killing  time.  More  generally,  it  would  appt^r, 
tlmn  in  any  other  part  of  the  world*  thoae  who  are  at  the  head  of 
a  home  in  the  Statca,  endeavour  to  make  it  a  chcerAil  one,  wiielv 
jndging  that  happy  fnc(*a  are  tlie  beat  ornament  to  a  boune;  and 
thua  Uieir  eona  and  daughtort,  except  in  aome  apirit  of  enter- 
prine,  icldoro  winh  to  wimder  fVt>m  it. 

Under  thcae  eircorostaneea,  thcalrea  and  pleoca  of  publie 
cntcrtninment  are  but  little  patroniaeil.  ouch  inadofjuiite 
remuneration  and  encouragement  do  aome  of  the  condueton 
of  them  institutions  rDCcivo,  Uiat  customary  performanoea  have 
been  known  to  be  occasionally  discontinued  or  auspondod 
on  that  account,  oven  in  aome  of  the  larger  citioa.  Kor  are 
the  American  people  addicted  to  holiday  sporta,  or  festive 
celebrationa.  The  principal  out-door  amuaemonta  of  tlie  aexea 
have  been  aaid,  anceringly,  to  bo  the  bar-room  and  the  Icctura- 
loom. 

It  la  acarocly  poaaible  to  oonceive  of  a  higher  oompliment. 
though  not  intended  aa  auch.  than  tliat  paid  to  the  ladiea  of 
Boston,  and  to  American  ladiea  in  general,  by  Mr.  Diekena,  in 
hia  Notea.  Alter  apeaking  in  the  highest  tonne  of  the  tone  of 
aocicty,  he  adds,— *' The  ladiea  are,  unquestionably,  very  beauti- 
ful;  ini  there  I  am  compelled  to  aton.  Their  education  ia 
much  tlie  aame  aa  with  us.  Evnngclical  ladiea  there  are  like* 
wiae,  whoso  attachment  to  the  forma  of  religion,  and  horror  of 
theatrical  entertainments,  are  most  ex(*mplary.  They  have  a 
passion  for  attending  lecturea,  and  nn  aversiun  ttom  all  innocent 
ploasurea,  rcaorting  to  c'ha|)ela  and  locturo-rooraa  in  orowda. 
Tboro  are  two  tlicatrea  in  Duston,  of  ^ood  size  and  construction, 
hot  aadly  in  want  of  patronngo.*'  Thus,  in  tlie  uyi»s  of  some 
persons,  some  of  tlie  churuntifrintius  of  Anieriean  aot^ioty,  impiitiwl 
totliem  aa  faulta,  are  eloiR'ly  nl lied  to  virtues.  Cspdiin  Hall 
fpflccted  on  the  ladies  of  une  of  the  Rtstes  lieesuse  they  worn 
not  present  at  a  cattle  show ;  and  on  otlu'rs,  In*cnuso  they  were 
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io  Uub  proiif  to  nidDighi  JoTlalitiDC    Americwi  femilot  a»o 
vninoudj  doaoiUo  both  In  Uidr  UuiiM  tnd  babili. 
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AmoriiHi,  ii  will  thut  bo  tcion,  tins  nol  roanv  obanna  for  Um 
folupluoiis  Dortlon  of  mankind.  It  is  not  a  piaoo  fur  iboM  who 
h«vo  qUAlTtNl  tlio  oup  of  fimiiionftblo  nloiuiufv*  to  MUicty,  atid 
dminod  iUi  intoxicating  qualitica  to  tlio  dregt.  8uub  pomona  can 
bero  find  no  excitement  itrong  enough  to  ttimulnto  theexbauaiion 
of  aliattered  nerves,  and  no  attraction  in  novelty  safflcientJj  keen 
to  ovorcomo  tbo  listless  toqxnr  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  Nor 
baa  America  manv  attractions  for  tlie  romantic,  tbo  fastidioua*  or 
Uio  M^ntimental ;  out  much  for  Uio  rational,  tiie  sober*mindiHl« 
and  tlie  discreet  At  the  same  time,  tlio  defects  seen  by  writom 
of  extra  sensibility  are  not  peculiar  Io  her.  But,  however  Uits 
may  bo,  wo  certainly  And  in  tlio  Unitinl  Staiea  a  deligbtAtl  Drvo* 
dom  IVom  English  exclusivencss  and  hauteur. 

The  gallantry  of  tho  old  world  may  at  least  borrow  aometbing 
IVom  Uie  chivalrous  homage  which  all  American  f^ntlcmon  pay 
to  Uio  fair  SOX.  It  is  said  tliat  Americana  sometimes  go  ao  far 
aa  to  say  that  a  man  who  contradicts  a  woman  is  not  a  gentle- 
man.  This  gallantry,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  principal  clementa 
in  their  rapidly  growing  civilization ;  aa  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
disputed,  tliat  where  woman  is  most  degraded  and  enslaved, 
civilization  yet  remains  witliin  its  narrowest  limits. 

Europeans  may  |oam  yet  another  lesson  in  n-lation  Co  the 
fomido  sex,  (h>m  tho  example  of  their  transatlontio  bretbrvn. 
Among  these  the  monogaiiiio  law  is  strictly  observed, — tJie 
chattel  idea  nowhere  pn*dominati^,-— tho  Pagan  custom  nowhere 
rules, — not  oven  in  the  bm^kwomls,— in  tlie  outskirta  of  civiliza- 
tion. Uitro  woman  hna  at  leant  tlie  nrosiKM^t  of  advanc4*ment  to 
tluit  condition  rontemplatcd  by  tlie  Founder,  and  taught  by  the 
spirit  of  Cliristianity. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  by  aocicty  at  largo,  in  cither 
oouutry,  of  tho  *'Ilighla  of  Women,***  as  advocated  by  aociclica 


•  ••  Tkl«  aoeUtf  AfipMrt  to  Ktv*  vrlflMltd  U  t  fr«tl>fo«iiM  IwfifMtio*  lV«l 
tl  UntI  Sm  Mvmttl  SuiM,  lb*  Uw  •kkli  (otariM  lb«  mmiUI  f^lMAoMkif*  «r  iW 
•ittlyal  ri(liU  aiMl  obUgtUuM  of  butbaiidl  mmI  vlf*  U  d«l»cilv«i  lit  oM«f«  Mug 
li»  Mali  mwli  tlto»sUo«  oT  tbo  !■«•  m  m\\\  roeofoitt  tbo  lmltpMiais<o  of  s  wtfi  la 
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UiQt  detigmited,  It  U  ovidont  thm  our  Amerioaii  braUifeii  hunt 
boon  foremokt  in  tlio  movomont  lo  olcvtio  iho  fomato  olianiotor, 
by  rooognixing  womnn's  right  lo  tlmt  pliioo  in  tooiotj  for  which 
naturp  nnd  Providonoo  havo  donignod  hrr.  Thov  hnvo  boon  tho 
flrvt  lo  ditoovor  ihut  thofo  it  no  nuoh  nutunU  dilrcronoo  botwoon 
Iho  inlolh*ot  of  mon  and  women,  m  lo  wMrmiit  tlio  dittinotion 
Uml  hiM  bocn  to  \ot\^  mndo  in  tlio  mental  diioiphno  nrovidod  * 
for  tlivm ;  that  llio  diMimiiarily  in  ihoir  roonul  qualltioa  ia  in 
faol  owing  moro  lo  cdiionUon  than  to  natttro, 

Thoy  havo  not  only  loaml,  but  acunl  upon  iho  knowlodgo 
which  Oilier  nationa  aro  no  alow  to  aoqitiro,— that  tho  mothom  of 
thonreaentgi*neralion  mtiat  mould  and  form  tho  men  and  women 
of  tlio  next,— ilial  no  degree  of  maarulino  oultivation  oan  aupply 
tlio  deficiency  of  mental  and  phyiiical  development  in  women,*^ 
tliat  it  ia  tho  motlier  who  givea  tho  el«*ment  of  greatneiia,— thai 
no  aocietf •  no  nation,  can  advaneo  whoro  tho  eulturo  of  all  llial 
gooa  to  form  tho  vharacter  of  women  in  negl(«eti*d,— and  thai 
DO  nation  can  fail  of  greatne«o  where  women  are  held  in  genuino 
rcapoet. 

Tho  Americana  rooognixo  and  promoto  tho  right  of  woman 
to  audi  an  education  aa  will  give  her  tlio  Aill  dovelopment  of  all 
her  ncrsonal,  mental,  and  moral  qualitiea;  bclii*ving  that  alio 
will  iiavo  no  diineulty,  aa  a  eonacquene«\  in  finding  her  own 
proper  plaoo  in  the  family,— -that  alio  will  not  bo  a  Icaa  notnblo 
bouickoepor,  or  Iom  tho  central  attraotion  of  homo,  or  loaa 


iW  sftMl  of  \m  Mag  ••ii«d  lo  •  tfiooolato  ond  lyitnokol  ImwInib4  .**— Ooi*gw*<, 
D^raokr,  t854^-.TW  IbUowuif  vUl  UlttMnio  Um  prioei|il«o  of  Uio  odt oooioo  of 

ikMSocioCy:— 

•«  WoMAn't  Riovn  Makoimb.— Al  WoreMtor.  on  tlio  t9tk  of  AofMt«  Hr* 
N.  W.  ToiTM.  of  WoroMtor.  wm  Bwrnd  to  Mm  8M«b  C.  Morrill,  of  M«iicbo«l«r. 
N.  H^  bj  Um  Rov.  T.  W.  IligguMOB.  Ai  •  port  ol  Um  wrricM  Um  foUoving 
ptotMtvrMRod:— 

tk«  !•«•  of  aO  CkrUillaa  t— ntito,  ifrlaiiat  t*  M«rHact,  arr  >■■<■!,  u  o 
IcM  «xiMt,  mfm  yrfadplc*  of  li^uMk*  Mid  lot^Mliif.  va  IM  ta  4«tf  bouai  l»«aiar 
«  agatatK  ito  mom.  white  arkoo«M(laf  our  mmatl  ■giwtloo  aad  Ito  MoarfacM  of 
Ite  ftlMlM  vbtek  «•  miMM    ihrt  of  biulMoa  and  vtft. 

•  W*  ^rtkularij  praMtt  afaUM  tka  lava  vkkb  giva  to  Ika  fcoabiat  Iba  ■iMiliiiiaoliBl  af 
Ih  wift'a  pmoa. 

"  TiM  cttUra  gwardlaMUa  al  tMr  cblMrm. 

*■  Tka  cxditolva  oiroanhip  and  umoI  i^r  pri  Msal  prffartf  *  aod  fiaal  anata^  oalraa  paraaoHlf 
MUlad  vpoa  her  ar  nland  la  «ha  liaMto  of  iniaicaft— 

•■  Tka  abtoluu  Afbt  la  tba  product  of  ber  Ibdoary. 

•*  la  cMKlitttaa.  acaiaa  tba  vbola  law  of  iB*qu*lMr  bHvMW  Iha  Msaa,  «•  clalvlBg  Ikal  ika 
'  oMi  tboald  ba  •lauaai  of  kar  a«a  partoo  aud  pfopatt}  •  aad  bata-aa  af  «ial  tlMra  to  tha  aalial 
•rbarrbtldmi. 

*  Vblla  «a  mtrtoca  la«,  «a  kaartllr  araiatt  agatoal  oMreMkNi. 

-N.  W.  TOWNR. 

*  a^aau  c.  MoaaiLL.** 
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Sunllflod,  in  iay  retpoot,  for  ia  eAcionl  ditch«rf»  of  her 
omcAlU)  And  mftlemftl  dtiUct,  fur  Uio  practical  maiiAgMneiil  of 
bor  wlioltf  liouiioliold  mtoliinory,  or  ditpoMOMod,  io  toy  dogroo^ 
of  tlio  fMcinaliuDS  of  fvtniilo  lovolinoMt. 

Wlionovcr  tnio  roliK^on  it  iioiuAllj  eulliTttod  by  t  woU* 
oducaUnl  and  ncoomplttliod  woiumi.—m  it  it  Torr  cxIenaiYoly 
in  Amoric««  m  wvll  m  in  EnglAnd,— It  booomiMi  tbo  govvming 
impulM  of  bof  •ottl ;  and  lovo,  and  truth,  and  purity,  are  tho 
inntincU  of  hor  hoiug.  8ho  tlwn  fiH*la  tliat  hor  gn*at  miaaion  1% 
to  conduct  man  to  a  htglicr  condition, — a  moro  fully  developed 
aplrituality.  Thua  all  that  ia  truly  ffood  and  hcautiAil  in  aociolT 
la  attributable  to  her  influonoo,  Slic  b  tho  n?al  originator  ana 
atimulalcr  of  human  nrugrcaa,— tlio  atcam-cn^nc  of  life,— tho 
great  motive  power  oi  love,  valour,  and  civilixntion,— capablo 
of  fonning  the  tliought,  and  taste,  and  moral  aentimcnt  of 
Uio  world. 

Tlio  b(*at  and  tlie  noblett  men  in  America,  with  Waahin^ton 
and  Franklin  at  their  bond,  Imvo  been  brought  up  by  pious 
motlicm,  io  moral  and  a*ligtoua  homca. 

AliMfortunea  imfMrnd  over  any  a^  in  which  woman  loaoa  her 
aacondiinoy,  and  in  which  her  judgment  goea  for  nothing 
amongst  men.  It  ia  the  laat  degree  of  depravation.  All  tho 
naliouN  that  have  laid  claim  to  moral  virtue  have  ontcrtalnod 
reaiHH)l  fur  women.  Witueaa  Sparta,  ancient  Home,  and  llio 
Qermana  of  tlie  middle  agea.  At  Rome,  women  celebrated  t)io 
exnloiu  of  victoriuiit  genends,*— they  mourned  publicly  for  tho 
faUiere  of  their  country,  and  their  vowa  and  their  lamcntationa 
wero  consecrated  aa  the  most  aolcmn  judgment  of  the  llcpubUo. 
Nearly  all  bcnoficinl  ivforma,  and  even  rcvolutiona,  have  owed 
their  origin  to  women*  Bv  one. woman  Rome  acquired  liberty; 
by  another  woman  the  Pfebeiana  gained  the  Consttlahip,  and 
became  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offieca  of  the  Common- 
wealth,—tlie  Censorship,  the  Prtetorship,  and  the  Priesthood  ;• 
by  another  woman  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemvin  was  terminated ; 
bv  women  Rome,  when  besieged,  was  saved  from  the  tyranny 
of.  a  usurper  and  an  outlaw.  The  influence  of  women  embraces 
the  whole  life;  tlicire  is  a  reign  of  love,  of  beauty,  and  of  reason. 
Their  dominion  extends  itself  from  the  fireside  over  the  whole 
Bociiil  circle,  and  takes  deep. and  firm  hold  on  the  aentiments, 
tho  interests,  and  the  hearts  of  tho  family.    Man  takes  counsel 

*  1'b«  /ouap«t  dMif  bi«r  U  lahk—  Amhtttuu,  »bo  iMnM  •  PsiridM. 
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of  liii  wif« ;  lie  obeys  bis  mother, — he  obevi  bar  long  ftftsr  tho 
bao  OMsed  to  life ;  and  tbo  idoM  wbioh  no  baa  i^MoiTcd  from 
ber  beoomo  principles,  stronger  e?cn  than  bis  passions,  Wbils 
tbo  busband  and  ins  fatber  is  puistiing  bis  interests  abroad,  tlio 
wifo  and  Uie  motber  is  imparting  a  east  of  ebaraeter  to  tlio 
liiUo  group  gatliorod  around  bor  at  borne.  Doforo  the  influence 
of  Uie  female  sex  can  be  annibilnted,  the  ties  of  nature  must  be 
sundeivd,  and  (bo  last  Tcstige  of  amiable  sensibility  obUtermied 
from  tlie  heart 

While  Uiose  remarks,  aa  they  relate  to  the  United  Statea,  may 
moro  or  loss  apply  to  fumalcs  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks 
of  life,  they  are  not  altogotlicr  inapplicable  to  tliose  of  a  lower 
grade  in  the  social  scale ;  while  gvnerallv  it  may  be  said,  that 
by  Uio  natural  operation  of  tlie  untrammelled  laws  of  social  and 
domcstio  Ufe,  but  few  women  are  emphtyed  in  the  manual 
operations  of  the  Held,  or,  if  marrio<l,  in  tlie  not  leas  laborious 
engagements  of  tlie  factory ;  but  at  home,  in  tiie  performance  of 
domestic  duties. 

Al  tlie  same  time  that  some  English  tourisU  hare  gcnemlixed 
tho  results  of  their  scanty  and  hastjr  ubscnratiuns,  to  which 
may  be  attributed  the  Tioleni  philippics  against  American 
manners,  directed  oftentimes  by  irate  r^nglinb  exclusiveness,— 
others  could  see  no  trutli  or  reason  in  their  conduct,  and  otliers, 
again,  are  under  tlie  impression  tliat  an  American  in  England 
might  see  as  much  lo  censure  or  condemn  tliors  as  we  do  in 
tlieir  Ilopublie. 

It  is  too  oiluh  tlie  ease  that  John  Dull  earriea  along  witli  him 
in  his  trsYels,  es|>eciallv  to  America,  for  which  he  has  tlie  least 
excuse,  no  inounsidorable  portion  of  his  characteristio  reserve 
and  liauiour— tlio  result  of  tliat  selfish,  aristocratio  prejudice,  with 
which  he  is  so  ofVcn,  and  justly  charged,  by  higliiy  civilised 
foreigners ;  a  course  which  can  have  no  otlier  t«muenoy  than  to 
stimulate  national  jealousy.  At  tlie  same  time,  tlie  reader  must 
not  conclude  tliat  in  a  country  where  all  are  ambitious  of  e<|uality, 
there  are  none  by  whom  equality  is  sought  and  omoyed  who 
imiute  the  cen^monies  which  custom  has  entablishod  In  Europe, 
aa  tho  barrier  between  one  class  of  society  and  another. 

The  higher,  or  educated  classes  of  America,  are  among  tlie 
most  bospiuble  people  in  the  world  ;-*their  hospitality  and 
oourtosy  to  strangers,  especially  tliose  who  are  properly  intro* 
dueod  or  respectaibly  recommended,  exhibit  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  to  English  churiishncss  and  impertinence,  so  (hx|uenUy 
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tliottsli  not  generally  foand  in  our  citiet  and  mmncuJ  tovm. 
In  ivlalion  lo  Uicir  hoapitality,  it  may  be  aaid  tnai  tliia  ffcneroos, 

Catriarcbal»  and  Roman  Tirtue  toomt  to  be  rccoffniacd  by  oef 
rttlinm  aa  in  tlio  number  of  the  primary  aodal  dutiea ;  iand  ai 
a  alriot  duty  rather  tlian  a  irirtue  it  it  practised  alao  by  the 
Indian  tribce.  Tlie  ouitom  of  rooeivinfi^  atrangora  it  to  generally 
eatabllMbed  tiiai  in  the  eountry  diatnota  travoUera  are  lianilj 
ever  reduced  to  the  neocaaity  of  taking  up  tlieir  lodgings 
at  an  inn.  « 

To  no  people  can  the  Ilonierie  maxim  be  more  jnetly 
applied— 

Or  in  tlidr  own  eharaete ritiie  ?rmacular— 

**  B«l  hmif  villi  |H*4  kmnt  ISmt  Iwrt  m  diartb."* 

Agroeabl^  to  tlie  eastern  practice,  Homer  fteouently  inenleatM 
the  maxim  that  atrangi*ni  are  to  be  reoeiTed  aa  gneata  from 
heaven;  and  it  would  aeem  tliat  tlie  Americana  geDendly 
approve  and  act  out  the  sentiment,-— 

n/k«f  *rif  Af«f  9t0i¥  mwmtff^  Mttif^u 

Altliougli,  aa  in  other  oountriea,  tliere  may  be  Ibund  nmonff 
tlie  maaNca  a  defleienuy  in  the  minor  pointa  of  etiquetio  and 
good  bnH«dingi  tlie  manners  of  American  gentlemen  are  ple«aing.   I 
They  exhibit  a  sort  of  n*nubliean  nlalnnesa  or  abniptneaa,  but   ' 
a  aimplicity  withal  that,  is  quite  in  hannoiiy  with  llie  Instt* 
tutions  of  their  countnr,  although  it  may  eaailv  be  ootieciviid   j 
oiyeetionahlo  to  a  Bophiitioated  Kuropean,     There  it  also  s 
di'greo  of  in(|uii»itivenesa  tliat  wo  eon»idor  an  infringement  of 
tlie  common  lawa  of  social  life;   but  the  iniem*gatora  Lavs 
evidently  no  intention  to  oflfend,*  and  tlie  ounlom  ariMia  fn>m 
obvioua  natural  cauMM,-*it  is  tlie  nmult  of  tlieir  original  social 
conditioiii-— of  their  pnwent  migratory  habita,— -and  of  their 
Kurupean  eonneclions  and  aasociationa. 

An  American  hiia  lesa  of  artiflcial  nolitencaa  than  a  Fn«neh* 
man  or  an  Knglishman,    He  deals  lesa  in  mere  conventional 

999ff  tr«t«tWr  Ik  Aa»«riM,  but  U  •?##/  |»rl?M«  ssuattlM  mtmhm  «f  «ifil 
■ocltljr,^ 

WNI  Ml  •ilil4  M.Wrf  M  MiMf  MB." 
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furmt  anil  exnroidoiit  of  d? ilUj.  Ho  miya  fowvr  enplf  com* 
plinionu;  aifldotii  mU  Uio  umiAblo  or  Uio  oourtoous,  mikm  no 
immcaDing  or  ovontnuncd  prufostiont,  but  ho  Ulcct  you  by  Uio 
hwid  witii  a  oordialitv  that  at  onoo  intimatiet  bo  it  uapoiod  to 
regard  you  aa  a  firicna. 

Of  thai  higher  graoo  of  maoDera,  inaeparablo  perhapa  ftom 
t}M  artJ6cial  diatinotiona  of  Kuropoan  aodoty,  and  or  which 
UioM  oonttcioua  of  ita  hollowiitMMi  cannol  alwaya  miat  thd 
aumction,  fow  fDcolmvni  are  to  bo  fo«nd  in  tl»o  UuiUMl  Btatoa. 
Alio  to  diatinguiHh  botwocn  politoocas,  or  graoiouanoaa  of  mao* 
iitT,  and  obmH|uioiifiiu*mi,  tlio  citixena  in  gvnural  oxiiibit  dignity 
without  tomlity.  Tho  hA0)|[htincMi  of  nuik  it  unknown,  mhilo  tho 
moru  <ipulcnt  clnaiicMi  miuiifoNt  a- fit  at*nMo  of  their  own  ponition, 
with  a  pni|H*r  nit|H:ct  fur  what  iv  duo  to  tho  pcMiph*,  to  tho  uivil 
ptiwfr,  and  to  aocicty  at  largo.  If  they  aro  deficient  in  aomo  of 
tho  poliU)  obaorvancea  of  Europe,  they  aro  lean  oncunihiMrvd 
with  Uio  fomiAlili(*«' of  an  incxomblo  otif|uetU»,  Tho  mnnnera  of 
ao  Aroerioaii  gi*ntlenian  aro  plooiiing,  and  aro  moro  gratifying 
to  a  atrauger  tlian  tlio  farco  of  ooruniony,  however  graeefuHy  it 
may  bo  |N*rfonned.  Nor  aro  tho  gi*nlleinen-^inerohunla  and 
lilernry  and  pntAiisional  men  of  the  prinripnl  eitii*a — inferior  to 
any  in  tho  world  In  vxUmi  of  praotical  information,  liberality  of 
leiitiment,  or  genenmity  of  oharneter. 

In  the  United  HtnUm,  nl«o,  jrou  may  aoo  tlio  defolopmont  of 
a  purer  and  lent  nrhilrnrv  feo<;iiil  life  than  wliero  men  aio  moro 
(he  devatetMi  of  iirt  and  helota  of  fiwhion ;  retaining  moro  of  tho 
primitive  aimplicily  of  tho  ehihln*n  of  nnturo.  *'  I'lain  and 
Irugal  in  tli«*ir  domottlio  Imlita,"  aayii  tiio  Miiniiieta  do  Chantellux, 
"  thev  nt  the  aniiio  time  exhibit  littlo  of  that  artiflcial  poli«li 
which,  like  vaniinh,  fVtM|uentlY  dinguiM^M  very  wortlilena  materiala; 
and  a  atrangi*r  i«  not  mortiniHl  hv  pnifettsiona  without  aervioea, 
and  allow  witlioiit  nubHtnnoo.  Their  good  qualitiea  aro  of  a 
•UTling  kind.  Good  wivea,— good  mothera,-— prudent  houao- 
ke«*|N*ni,— they  may  bid  deflanoo  to  tho  aaliriat  until  tlioy  quit 
tho  hnlluwed  eirele  of  doniettio  virtuen  to  flutter  hoavily  on  tlio 
light  aim  of  vanity.  Through  their  affectation  onl^  tliev  are 
vulnenihle."  CnMiuHty,  vanity,  and  dihplay,  are  their  foibloa ; 
and  iheao  have  been  ropreaented  aa  prominent  trulta  of  tho 
oational-  eharaeter. 

*' Jn  nil  public  eatabliahmenta  of  America,"  aava  Mr.  Diokona, 
''tlie  utnioat  court<itv  prevailed;  not  «o  in  Engfnnd.  There  ia 
I  bouritdi  incivility  nuout  our  men  alike  diaguating  to  all  pcraons 
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«lio  Ikll  into  llidr  luiiiik,  and  diaefwlluiblo  lo  the  ntUoR  UuU 
k0v|M  toeli  ill«€Oiicliti<wod  run  mariinff  nboul  its  K*te«.  ^Vhcti 
I  Inntlfd  in  America  I  oottld  nol  belp  DoiDg  ationgly  lapivaMd 
villi  Uw.  ccvDtriat  tbcir  eusloai'lMMiio  prttoitod,  and  tbo  atlni* 
tion»  poliumeaa,  and  good  hnniottr  wiili  which  ila  oiScen 
diwhargud  Uioir  dutiea. 

**  Th«  mannora  of  Um  peoplo  of  the  (Jnilod  Slalea,"*  aaya  Uio 
Narik  AmeHeai^  lUrUw.  of  I  HUH— SO,  "aro  not  mioraUy 
itflnod,  but  they  are  vorj^gencraliy  civil.  Tbo  portion  livinff  in 
oiliua,  and  who  travel  and  enjoy  aocial  intcrooumo,  are  polt»ticd 
and  ooiirtouiit.  Tbo  liodv  of  our  farmure  and  pooplo  of  tbo 
interior  are  indexed  niugb  m  tlioir  manncni,  tbouj^li  not  bo«>riftb. 
TIh7  Imvtf  all  tlio  (Vi<*nclly,  bonovolcnt,  and  bo^itablo  fiTlinga ; 
tb<7  are  indt*poiid(*nt  in  tlicir  anpruaobra  and  addreaa  to 
atrangcni ;  Um«v  avrvo  you  for  tlio  piea»ure  it  alTurda  tliemablvoa, 
not  from  Uio  iaca  of  gain ;  tboy  ovoryvlicre  rvapecl  and  favour 
tbo  fcnmlo  cbarnctor.**  # 

Muob  baa  been  aaid  by  transient  vititori  in  tbo  United 
Stalea  of  tbo  indveorout  eonduot  of  tlio  people  in  general  at 
meula.  Tliia  may  probably  bo  acen  to  aome  extent  on  atoara* 
boaia  by  travclleni,  and  at  ordinariea  by  nen  of  butinoaa ;  but 
it  aoema  a  niiHn*pfeflcntAtion  and  a  aatire  to  aay  that  this  ia 
cbanictvriMiio  of  tlio  American  nooplo.  Many  travollcni,  to 
wlioie  ttfutiroony  tlio  writer  can  add  bis  own,  have  amk^rlcd,  that 
tbougli  tliey  wore  preacubMl  witli  numcnma  opnortunitiea  for 
obnervnCion,  tliey  foiled  to  ace  tbo  acrarobliug  and  voracity  with 
Wbioh  tlioy  ard  charged. 

AUIiougb  ettiitoma  in  tlio  United  Biatea  are  generally  aoch 
aa  are  fuuud  in  Eur(>t)e,  tliere  are  aoino  trifling  dovintiona;  and 
tlieao  of  a  kind  that  In  tlio  old  eountrv  would  apncar  a  little 
ainguliur.  llenoo  in  aome  of  the  8taCea  both  mfuried  and  aingia 
women  are  called  Misa,  the  Inlter  dittinguithod  by  tlioir  chrifttian 
namea.  Very  few  married  women  wear  a  ring  aa  a  token  of 
their  condition,  tliua  rendering  it  difllcult  for  atrangcn  to  dia- 
tinguitth  a  married  (torn  a  ainglu  female. 

We<ldinga  are  ofb*n  0(«lebraUMl  by  gaalight  on  bright  aunny 
mornings,  but  most  fVequontly  in  private  owellinga  at  eventide. 
It  is  a  rare  occummoe  that  any  marriage  ceremony  ia  conducted 
$t  noonday,  as  in  England.  A  female  child  is  in  general  treated 
with  more  consideration  than  a  bov,— is  allowed  more  privileges, 
— drewfoa  better,— -hss  Wtter  fiM^d.  Tlie  partinlity  as  to  drcM 
ia  somctimca  carried  to  excess.    Sumo  little  girls  are  deikcd  out 
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Kka  pMdb  of  m«tiirod  growth*  iiid  bMOOM  old  boAifo  their 
time.  They  are  thus  taken  out  of  their  ehiMhood  to  the 
deatmctioa  of  their  whole  lyitoie. 

ComparatiTolj  few  of  the  had  eoeial  eoatoms  that  piefafl 
among  the  arislooraey  of  England,  howeror.  aro  teen  hero; 
Buob  aa  the  euatomt  of  going  to  hod  at  daybreak.— riain^.  at 
nooiB»*-taking  what  aro  called  morning  ridea  iowarda  erening, 
and  dining  after  aonaet 


CHAPTER  X. 


Moet  of  the  <nriginal  or  earliest  European  inbabitaats  being 
descendants  from  English  fomilies»  not  only  do  the  present  race 
resemble  their  progenitors  in  their  manners  and  eustoms,  in  all 
the  general  features  of  social  life,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  and 
modes  of  employment,  but  also  in  personal  appearance  and  dress. 
Thero  are  amalgamated  with  the  present  population,  bowerer, 
natires  both  of  the  European  and  African  continents^  suf- 
ficiently indicating  to  the  transatlantic  visitor  that  the  breadth 
of  tlio  ocean  dirides  him  from  Great  Britain.  But  although 
Americans  have  tlius  been  fonned  from  so  many  rarioua  ele* 
ments,  not  on\j  as  to  old  customs,  but  as  to  climate,  prodactions^ 
and  races,  ana  thus  to  a  oonsiderable  degree  bear,  as  may  be 
supposed,,  a  portion  of  the  features  that  distinguish  eacn  of 
the  nations  from  which  they  have  sprung  (which  it  may  also  be 
inferred  would  give  them  in  the  mass  a  pbysiognomv  difficult  to 
be  seized  by  the  pencil  of  the  writer),  there  is,  notwithstanding, 
much  nationality  in  their  appearance, — an  appearance  marked 
and  peculiar  in  man?  eren  of  its  physical  and  moral  features, 
manifestly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  same  class  in 
England,  and  likely  to  assume  a  still  more  definite  character 
notwithstanding  rast  and  increasing  accessions  of  territory  and 
population. 

The  men  are  mostly  tall,  straight,  penetrating,  and  reflective; 
their  complexion  pale  or  safiVon,  of  an  immovable  expression  of 
oountenance,  and  wiry  in  muscle ;  withal,  active  and  vigorous ; 
tlieir  external  aspect  accompanied  by  an  independent  carriage 
and  bearing.  They  make  excellent  officers  ior  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  state,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  professions; 
eminent  lawyers,  good  political  economists,  and  industrious^ 
practical  men  of  all  classes  and  occupations;  but  Americans 
are  seldom  Utopians  or  theorists. 
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In  their  nentAl  character  tliey  aro  mora  independent  than 
iheir  transatlantic  brethren ;  leaa  disposed  to  yidd  to  enstom 
or  fashion;  they  not  only  think,  but  act  for  thcmsdyes;  they 
manifest  leaa  disposition  Uian  an  Englishman  to  ask  what  their 
ncighboiua  will  say  or  think  of  them ;  tbcy  ate  leia  trammelled 
.  by  etiquette  and  a  fnstidicus  refinement,  which  aometimea  lead 
tlie  latter  to  oompramiso  their  convictions  out  of  complaisance 
to  others.  *  They  an),  however,  extremely  aetfaitivo;  not  like 
the  French,  as  to  buHiches  of  etiquette  towards  the  person,"- 
for  lo  these  tliey  aro  comparatively  indifferent, — ^but  in  relation 
to  public  satirps  on  their  manners  and  customs.  Much  elated 
by  praise,  they  are  in  a  corresponding  degree  annoyed  by  blame. 
Tlioy  freely  satirise  themselves,  but  aro  considered  weakly  im* 
patient  of  any  even  triflingly  diisnaraging  criticism  from  stran* 
gers;  appnmntly  forgetful  that  it  is  posHiblo  to  condemn  or  cen- 
sure many  things  in  a  nation  while  holding  the  natiun  itself  in 
high  esteem;  and  that  a  desire  to  put  down  flroo  discussion, 
and  to  curtail  tlie  largest  liberty  of  criticism,  is  inconsistent 
witli  tlieir  own  avowed  principles. 

The  females  aro  generally  of  slender  form,  but  of  paler,  leas 
riant  countenance  than  the  European ;  though  not  less  beautiful 
in  form  and  coutour  of  physiognomy.  Some  of  the  ladies  aro 
represented  as  having  more  exquisitely  chiseled  features,  and 
more  classical  heads,  tlian  tlieir  fair  sisters  of  Albion ;  but  their 
figure  is  less  perfect,  being  moro  angular,  attenuated,  and 
fragile.  There  arc  some  among  tliem,  however,  who  in  point 
of  physical  perfection  aro  surpassed  by  none  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  remarkable  tliat  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to 
some  peculiarity  of  climate,  in  concert  with  other  causes,  their 
beauty  is  not  durable. 

-  In  England,  a  woman  is  in  the  prime  of  her  attractions  at 
thirty-five,  and  she  frequently  remains  almost  stationary  till 
fifty,  or  else  declines  gradually  and  gracefully  hke  a  beautiful 
day  melting  into  a  lovely  ovemng.  In  America,  twenty-five  is 
Uie  farewell  line  of  beauty  in  woman.  At  tliis  age,  and  some- 
times earlier,  the  bloom  of  an  American  belle  is  gone ;  and  the 
moro  substantial  materials  of  beauty  almost  as  quickly  follow. 
At  thirty,  tlie  whole  fabric  is  on  tlie  decline.  At  tlie  same  time, 
tlie  development  of  femoles  ia  moro  rapid  than  in  Europe. 
Girb  are  women  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  which  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  their  premature  decay. 

"  The  ladies  of  America,*'  says  Dr.  Latham,  "  eariy  lose  their 
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teetb. .  In  bodi  texet  the  adipose  coUular  eadiioii  inieipoflei 
VbIwccd  tlie  skin  ;*  and  the  qwDeuioacs  and  moaeles  dkappeir, 
or  at. least  the  fonner  loses  its  adipose;  the  moseles  become 
Btringj  and  show  themselres;  the  tendons  appear  on  the 
surface,  and  symptoms  of  decay  maniicst  tbcmselTes.*  Dr. 
Latliam,  and  other  etlinologists^attribate  this  eariy  decay  to 
the  fact  of  their  not  being  indigenous  to  the  climate  and  to 
sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere;  but  a  raoent  AmericsD 
author  traces  it  to  what  will  be  considerBd.more  natural  and 
obTious  causes. 

The  whole  system  of  artificial  life  in  America  oflers  dired 
defiance  to  the  Known  hygienic  laws;  bad  diet,  such  as  a  profu- 
sion of  condiments,  sweets,  Ac.,— the  want  of  firequcnt  ablutions, 
-*  small,  close,  confined  sleeping  scoommodation,— and  th« 
inccMMint,  dead,  witlicring  heat  of  rod -hot  stores.  **AU  di) 
long,"  says  a  fair  editor  of  a  newtpnpcr  in  l^faasachusctls, 
'*  tlie  stovo-lieat  bums  into  tlio  brain,  and  witliers  Uio  cheeks, 
and  p^Jsies  tlio  muscles,  and  enfeebles  the  step;  and  though 
summer  comes,  with  its  outer  air,  and  its  fruits  and  flowers,  the 
loads  it  is  asked  to  rcmoye  are  too  much  for  it;  and  the  yesn 
circle  round, — the  weary,  aimless,  soul-consuming  years, — and 
the  bod  diet,  and  the  uncleanly  habits,  and  the  foul  air,  and  the 
hot  stove,  have  done  their  miserable  work.  Beauty  is  gone, 
health  is  vanitthed,  hope  is  beU  and  the  young  mother,  who 
should  just  begin  Co  lihed  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  light 
around  her,  has  shrunk,  mournfully,  into  the  forlorn,  and 
wrinkled,  and  unlovely  old  woraan."*  But  though  thus  the 
beauty  of  tlie  American  ladiea  is  "  fading  as  the  flower,  their 
virtues  are  lasting  as  the  gem."  There  are  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, as  in  our  own  country,  some  fine  relics  of  by-gone  belles; 
staid,  intelligent,  amiable,  portly  matrons,  blooming  in  yesrs, 


*  **  Tmm  Um  ftWtly  pbytiooeoiiM.  iodicaiiB|  djrtp^pck,  iImI  v  to  |infiJii< 
i«  Aoi^riea.  Mp^cially  al  •ttty  «rat*rinf -itlaM,  il  m  a  qoMtioa  «Wib«r  qnicl  MOag 
m%f  Dot  b«  adJad  to  Um  Ittt  of  oumm  MMtioMd  m  tboM  hr  »bie^  Ul  hmlik  u4 
prtntiur*  laortalilv  mf  pnwoi«d«  Cb««icd  tolulioM.  to  W  aado  porfcol  (nm 
•olid  MAtvriala  in  Ui«  pro|i«r  tisM.  ivquira.  at  UnU  a  Uitk  —rbanifl  aid,  iKat  th» 
fTMlMt  miMibIa  qoantily  of  aurfaco  any  b#  prMaotcd  to  Um  aolrtat  povar.  H 
mtn  vrooid  raaaoo  tbua.  about  Um  facoldaa  of  tbo  atocaaeb,  Um  faatrie  juioaaBif bt 
parbc^a  bava  a  battar.cbanco  of  fair  play."— ilalbar  §f  Exmrsimn  to  tkt  SUm  SttU$, 
— **  1  D»  ^rvatar  portioa.of  Um  AM«rica&a  app««r  to  bo  djapepcie;  wbotbar  pnaci- 
pallf  from  (ba  dry  qoalily  of  tbo  ataaos^'hera,  U»a  eonparati?oij  btUa  •xetom 
wbicb  tb«7  ^ko.  or  tbo  rapidity  iritb  wbtcb  ibej  awwnpliib  thotr  awda,  1  wil 
BoC  tako  upoA  no  to  ptoooimco.**— Earl  0f  Cmrtidt, 
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and  dignified  in  decay,  to  be  found  nowben  bat  among  tho 
Englisb  and  tbeir  deacendanta,  and  wbo  are  an  bonoor  to  tbeir 
country  and  tbeir  aez.  It  would  be  an  indifferent  compliment 
to  say  of  many  of  tbem  wbat  Oeneral  Lafeyctta  laid  of  tba 
motber  of  Wasbington,  tbat  "  tbey  rival  tbc  Roman  mationa 
in  tbe  best  days  of  tbeir  Republic.**  More  justly  may  it  be  said, 
that,  like  Censor  Cato  in  bis  old  age,  tbey  "  support  Uiat  dignity 
in  decay  whicb  seems  to  boast  a  triumpb  oyer  time." 

The  style  of  dress  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  especially  tbat 
of  the  ladies,  is  assimilated  to  tbe  fashions  of  Paris  and  London. 
But  dress  has  become  ao  nearly  alike  in  all  civilized  oountriea,* 
that  its  air  and  appearance  are  unsafe  tests  of  tbe  rank  or 
eountry  of  those  w^p  wear  it  In  New  York,  bowover,  as  well 
as  in  New  Orleans,  and  other  large  cities  of  the  Union,  men  are 
to  be  seen  with  every  imaginable  costume  and  cut  of  beard,  to 
say  nothing  of  tbeir  forms  of  visage  and  of  their  unimaginable 
tongues.  Some  have  evidently  oul-lived  both  their  own  times  and 
tastes,  and  find  nothing  unaltered  but  their  own  domiciles.  These 
principidly  belong  to  the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  German 
nations.  Among  the  ladies  also,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  some 
habited  in  tbe  Bloomer  costume,  which,  whatever  disadvantage 
it  may  be  said  bv  many  to  possess,  is  regarded,  perhaps,  by 
as  many  more,  whoso  minds,  it  b  probable,  are  less  warped 
by  prejudice,  and  less  trammelled  by  custom,  as  by  no  means 
wanting  in  good  taste,  and  by  not  a  few  considered  as  elegant, 
modest,  ana  convenient;  its  novelty  and  plebeian  prestige  iKcing 
its  greatest  objections. 

Some  Dutch  vrows  or  matrons,  are  distinguished,  as  in 
their  own  country,  by  tbeir  voluminous  ample  skirts,  pallid 
countenances,  preposterous  caps,  and  tbeir  hair  drawn  tightly 
back  fiK>m  their  forehead.  Some  of  tbeir  caps  are  of  coarse  net, 
or  coarse  lace,  ornamented  with  pink,  or  blue,  or  orange  ribbon, 
and  long  ear-rings  reach  far  below  tbeir  borders.  Blue  stockings, 
and  gay  gowns,  as  though  fresh  from  Amsterdam,  complete  their 
extemu  habiliments. 

Tbe  bouses  of  American  towns  and  cities,  though  many  of 
them  are  of  wood,  and  hcavilv  Ornamented,  according  to^tho 
taste  of  an  earlier  day,  are  of  slender  construction ;  exhibiting, 
however,  more  of  uniformity  of  architecture,  and  less  inter* 
mixed  with  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  than  in  England.  Nor 
are  they  blackened  with  smoke ;  but,  firum  a  taste  said  to  be 
derived  firom  Dutch  ancestors,  in  New  York,  tbey  are  painted  or 
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ooloored  wioo8ly« — principally  wliiti%  widi  Tenndfllis  of  green, 
^Huid  thus  present,  genenllj.  a  dean,  fiwb,  and  agreeable 
appearance;  at  the  same  time  tiiey  give  to  the  streets  an  air  of 
gaiety  and  cheerftdneas  which  could  not  otherwise  hare  been 
attained.  Bat  the  intenors  of  American  hoases  are  not  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  an  European,  or  at  least  in 
accordance  with  an  Englishman's  idea  of  comfort.  The  bed* 
rooms  are  small,  the  bedsteads  withoat  hangings,  and  the  apart- 
ments oflcn  scantily  furnished.*  The  principal  sitting,  or  dining* 
rooms,  or  those  chiefly  occupied,  are  below  groand,  or  on  the 
basement  story;  whilst  the  spittoon,  which  so  fully  explains  i 
noxious  nationid  habit,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  ercry  room 
Although,  however,  the  uniformity  and  external  appearance  ol 
American  houses  are  in  some  respects  an  improrement  on  those 
of  English  cities  and  provincial  towns,  yet  it  is  evident  thai 
neither  rural  nor  city  architecture  has  been  much  studied 
Few  models  of  the  good  old  English  style  are  seen,  oomprisini 
every  comfort  of  residence  with  the  most  picturesque  effect 
There  is  little  attempt  at  embellishment,  in  town  or  country 
except  in  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  peopled  districts.  Seldom  is  seei 
ivy  mantling  the  walls,  or  woodbine  twining  round  the  latdoe 
This  is  a  deficiency  tliat  is  surprising,  as  it  is  srenerally  admitted 
that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  arts  is  no  less  conducive  t^ 
economy  and  convenience  than  to  elegance  and  splendour. 

In  connection  witlt  these  observations  on  the  style  and  othe 
circumstances  connected  with  the  dwellings  of  the  Americans,  i 
mav  not  be  improper  to  notice  their  enlightened  competitioi 
vrith  England  as  to  sepulchres  for  the  d<^  Cemeteries  ar 
now  common  in  the  Unjted  Statea,  and  some  of  them  are  o 
vast  extent,  aa  well  as  on  a  scale  of  great  sylvan  beauty.  Th 
cemeteriea  in  America,  however,  seem  to  belong  more  generall 
to  the  peop]e,-^to  the  great  mass  of  human  bongs,  who  can  b 
characterised  by  no  other  name.  It  is  with  them,  after  all,  thi 
the  sympfttliies  of  the  philanthropist  are  more  really  linker 
than  with  the  higher  cliiases,  who  while  they  demand  as  thei 
right,  and  often  somewhat  imperiously,  the  respect  paid  to  thei 
individually  for  their  rank  and  power,  chill,  by  these  vei 
claims,  tlie  feelintf  with  which  we  involuntarily  regard  tt 
sorrows  of  those  who  ask  our  condolence  simply  beoauae  the 
weep. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  arroganoe  and  assumption  of  tl 
domestio  servants  of  America.    There  have  been  some  visitoi 
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of  tlio  Sude$t  liowoTor,  who  could  noo  but  liulo  cauio  for  toch  in 
imputatioo^  thot  profoM  to  have  toon  bul  fow  domoslio  sennit* 
who  couddoiod  ihomflolTct  wono  Umo  Utev  bad  toon  tomo  of  Ibo 
tame  class  dcmoan  thcmiiehes  in  Englaoo. 

The  relations  of  master  and  servant,  as  theyetist  in  England* 
aro  nnknown  or  unrecognized  in  America,  xhc  latter  aro  not 
here  termed  "  servants,"  but "  helps/* 

"I  hare  liTed,"  says  Professor  Niehol,  ''for  six  months  in 
America,  and  during  all  tliat  time  I  never  met  with  one.  solitary 
instance  of  rudeness,  or  refusal  of  anytliing  which  I  wished  to 
procure."  •  • 

Household  servants  aro  hero  generally  expected  to  do  muoh 
more  work  than  in  England  for  the  some  wages/and  on  tliis 
scooant,  probably,  some  of  them  may  be  dissatisfied;  but  this  is 
not  generally  correct  in  relation  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

It  is  true,  servants  in  America  exhibit  no  base  subserviency, 
such  as  is  too  frequently  seen  in  the  old  world ;  they  aro  not 
such  children  of  poverty  and  domestic  drudgery  as  to  bo  com- 
pelled to  it  The  master  respects  tlie  menial,  and  elevates  sll 
oelow  him,  by  showing  that  he  wislies  no  unnatural  dependence: 
he,  at  tlie  same  time,  extorts  no  homage  it  would  be  mean  to 
pay.  This  does  not  imply  the  dependence  of  Uie  higher  classes 
upon  the  lower, — Uie  abuse  tliat  is  sometimes  charged  upon 
republics,— -it  is  the  sign  of  a  real  superiority,  involving  both  the 
knowledge  and  tlie  practice  of  the  true  philosophy  of  help,— 
true  republican  equiuity,— and  the  mantle  is  worn  becomingly 
by  the  wcsrcr,  and  beneficially  for  monkind.t 

*'  Know  thyself,"  said  the  Greek  sage.  Know  thy  brother, 
says  tljc  Cluristian  teacher  of  men. 

Artificial  barriers  between  master  and  servant  never  existed  in 
the  United  States  in  sueh  degree  as  in  tlie  mother  country,  and 
those  that  did  exist  were  greatlv  diminished  by  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  which  brought  all  classes  of  men  who  saw  themselves 
so  naturally  dependent  upon  each  other  into  nearer  interest  and 
association.  The  master  had  learned  from  experieuoe  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  expect  that  tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  moral 
obligation  could  be  rcalixed,  if  usages  and  habits  were  opposed 

t  •  Prolbnor  Kicbol't  L^tor*.  Wfoi*  tU  Yovh  Mmi's  iMtitvM  of  EdiaUrfh, 

on  tb«  Social  PeculiaritiM  of  America. 
^  t  AB«nc«n  •erraou  do  not  ^normllj  irrtr  livoriM.    Tb«j  eoiiti<l«r  tbal  i« 

Eoglaod  tb«w  di«Uiaedoiu  ditf»co  tbo  wearers,  and  wwj  few  hadgee  of  MrfduOi 
'    «f  anj  kind  an  toliated  on  tbe  yUm  id  natiooal  ooaios. 
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to  Uio  Intomts  tnd  fcclingi  of  Uio  Mnrani;  thil  UiU  ooftoiioff 
of  UlCiiinAiuion  vliioh  lends  fo^muoh  to  llio  harmooyjof  •ocUl 
Utot  could  not  he  anticipntiHl  union  tho  crxample  of  the  emnlojec 
was  bold  up,  and  brought  noarer  to  tlio  tiow  of  tbo  employed. 
At  what  miiy  bo  termed  iho  lower  classes  of  tbo  people  are  not 
mero  slayes  to  tbo  cooYenicnoo  of  otbers,  ncitber  are  they 
de^nulod  bj  epilbcts  which  are  applied  to  the  masses  \em 
pnvilcf^  in  some  otlier  countries  ^~"  the  uncultivated  mob," 
*'tho  Ignorant  vulgar,**  are  terms  thst  are  seldom  or  nercc 
employed  in  a^gard  to  Uiem.  Thcj  are  reoognised  as  honourable 
members  of  the  community,  and  an  impulse  is  thus  given  to  tho 
mercury  of  cliAraetcr. compelling  it  to  rise  in  the  tube  of  oociety 
through  all  tho  gradations  of  rank  and  station. 
Far  more  tlian  in  England  the  Americans  seem  to  make  it  s 

Sriuciplo  to  extend  tho  hand  of  fellowship  lo  every  man  who 
ischiurgos  fiiitlifully  liis  duties,  and  maintains  good  order,—- whc 
manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  ^neral  society,— whose 
dc|>ortment  is  upright,  and  whose  mind  is  intrlligcnt,— »withou( 
stopping  to  ascurtain  whether  ho  swings  n  hammer,  or  draws  i 
tltfottd,  or  spreads  a  table. 

"There  is  notlting,**  says  tho  late  celebrated  Daniel  Webster 
"  so  distant  iVom  all  natural  claim  as  the  reluctant  and  back 
ward  sympathy,  the  forced  smile,  the  checked  conversation,  tbi 
hesitatiug  compliance,  the  well-off  are  loo  apt  lo  manifest  U 
tlioso  a  litUo  down,  with  whom,  in  comparison  of  intcllce 
and  tlio  nrinciples  of  virtue,  Uiey  principally  sink  into  insig 
nifleancc* 

Abstractedly  wo  all  know  and  believe  that  there  is  a  **  loud 
of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin ; "  and  what  i 
Americans  in  some  degree  act  out  their  professed  jprinciple 
in  relation  to  tlio  necessary  living  appendages  of  theur  homei 
and  upon  whom  so  much  of  iu  order  and  hoppincss  depcnda. 

^  Ood  or  ABnl  irima 
Willi  Sim,  m  with  kU  fri«n4  famUlur,  as'^ 
To  tJt  IndttlgMit,  ao4  with  him  portoho 
Ronl  fvpMt,  pornlttinip  him  iho  whUo 
Vooia]  duoottnt  uobUmMl.** 

Few  domestic  servants,  comparatively,  are  kept  in  Anetio 
Much  of  tho  manual  labour  b  performed  by  the  females  of  eao 
family  respectively,  however  respectable  or  wealthy ;  while  thei 
houses  are  in  general  so  conveniently  arranged,  as  lo  obrial 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  establishment  of  domestics. 
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Family  semmtB,  and  odiera  emigrating  torn  Europe,  iHiir* 
ever,  who  tan  eober  and  indii8lrioiu»  Terr  often  find  oppor- 
Uinities,  in  Ounilies,  of  improTing  their  conrntiop,  in  acooraaneo 
with  the  degree  of  their  education*  knowledge^  or  general 
qualificationa. 

'*Tho  atate  of  morality  in  this  coontir/  aays  the  N&rik 
Ammean  Review  of  1A28 — 0,  "ia  aoiinder  than  in  Europe, 
and  we  have  leas  crime,  in  proportion  U>  the  population.  The 
Americana  have  leaa  induccmcnia  to  guilt,  because  subsistence 
is  so  easily  procured ;  and  all  their  wanta  are  within  the  reach 
of  industry.  Our  vices  are  the  results  of  idleness,  thoughtlcsa*' 
ness,  passion  and  sudden  impulse ;  not  of  want,  coDstitutional 
depravity,  and  political  corruption.  Having  much  time  to  spare, 
tlie  common  people  drink,  l>ccoroo  sols,  gamble,  quarrel,  snd 
fight ;  Uieso  are  the  prevailing  excesses.  Wo  have  no  privileged 
ordera  to  render  fuHhionnble  the  vices  of  seduction,  boxing,  and 
racing.  Convictions  are  relatively  fuwcr  than  in  Kiiglnnd ;  tliey 
average,  tlirougliout  the  wliulo  country,  about  300  annunllv  to 
the  million;  whiliit  in  England  thf7  are  nearly  700;  aim  in 
Ireland  f^OO.  And  on  a  careful  anal) his  of  them)  ctmvicUons  we 
find  more  tlian  half  are  coloured  |)cople  and  furcigurm.  Wo 
may,  tlicreforo,  call  dninkeuncss,  gambling,  fighting,  leading  to 
occasional  murdcra,  our  prevailing  vices;  and  the  traits  of 
temper  or  irregular  eonuuct  that  we  manifest  oAcncst,  are 
vanity,  exaggeration,  and  a  disposition  to  over*a*ach  one 
anotlier." 

Tlio  number  of  original  lahguagoa  In  tlie  world  is  said  to  be 
about  80;  but,  including  tiio  various  diali«cta,  or  branch^ 
derived  firom  tliero,  it  ainuunta  to  upwania  of  flOOO,  of  which 
about  550.  are  Eun>pt*an.  lu  Asia  and  Oceana  there  are  nearly 
1000 ;  in  Africa,  tt70 ;  and  in  America,  UOO. 

Altliough  Uie  population  of  America  may  be  referred  to  three 
distinct  branches  of  tlie  human  family,— -the  Caucasian,  tlie 
Ethiopian,  and  tliat  doaignated  by  ProAmyor  Blumcnbach  as  tlie 
American,-^ via.,  descendanta  of  emigranta  fWiin  Europt*, 
Africa  and  India,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  thenTore 
desccndahta  of  almost  every  portion  of  the  world,-— yet  being 
principally  of  English  ancestry,  the  prevailing  language  is 
Engliiih ;  and  if  tlioy  do  not  spimk  a  nuriT  Haxon  than  their 
English  ancestore, — and  some  have  a  little  dellected  IVoin  the 
standard  of  English  pronunciation,— they  have  fewer  provincial* 
iams  and  dialecta.    Generally,  tlie  idiomatic  iufriiigeiucnta  on 
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Um  purity  of  oor  language  aro  few.  There  are  few  pcnoM 
abore  tlie  lowesi  nnk,  who  do  not  speak  aa  wdl  aa  aet  viik 
propnety. 

Amoncan  writera,  howeter.  *dopt  expreasiona  and  idioM 
unknown  to  the  British  oUasica.  Their  atteranoe  ia  also  markei 
bj  a  peonliar  modulation,  which  ean  acareelj  be  reconciled  to 
the  received  ideas  of  euphony. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


In  io  TMt  t  rpgioo  m  dint  of  the  United  StAtMi  embrMing 
every  lonc,  t  grcut  tfurictj  of  Mirfnce  urn!  toil  ia  iicci««Mirily 
ioclodod.  Ocnemlly,  Amcrim  may  bo  aaail  to  bo  an  undulating 
plain  of  onuauid  fertility.  To  tno  north  there  ia  an  area  of 
Rrain*bottring  quality  exceeding  1000  niilva  aqnare,  intcrtotled 
oy  laken»  railroada,  and  oanala,  where  the  eultivation  of  given 
oropa,  to  preM*nro  tlio  vtgimr  of  tlio  noil,  ia  unneeeaaary :  Ihia 
UAy  alao  bo  aaid  of  other  portiona  of  the  eouniry.  Hut,  taki*n 
u  a  wliolo»  fnim  ncirth  to  aouth,  it  ia  greatly  divoniifled.  And 
Wtween  tlH*iio  frrtilo  and  ext4*iiNi%'tf  Yalluya,  the  inland  diiitricta 
contain  mountaina  exoci*<liiig  O(MM)  ftvt  in  rlevation,  producing 
■  diniato  rooat  remarkable,  exct*fuiively  cliangi*able,  and  giving 
birth  to  a  peculiar  chamrtf*r  of  arlmivtA  and  llura* 

Tho  climatca  aro  atrikingly  varioua.  Tlio  aamo  Tariety  of 
cUmale  indeed  ia  pivaented  by  tlio  whole  extinit  of  tho  United 
Statea,  ao  far  aa  regarda  heat  and  cold,  aa  may  be  experienced  in 
pr»oecding  lW>m  tho  ot|uator  to  tlio  pcde,  or  in  aaoonding  n 
mountain  witliin  tho  tntpica.  Very  rpiuarkable  ia  the  auoci^aiaon 
in  tlio  diflerrnt  ordon  of  planta  whirh  rapidly  auceeed  to  each 
otlier  in  aacending  a  mountain.  Fn>m  tho  nidm  tnxw  and  augar 
can4«  ni  tho  foot  of  tlio  mountain,  the  travrlli*r  riwoa  to  tlio  vinea 
and  oliv(*a  of  a  milder  elinio;  thence  to  tho  clit*atniita  and  oaka; 
i(\erwnrda  to  tho  fir  treea,  c<in\*fiponding  witli  tlio  climate  of 
Hcotland  and  Uiga;  and,  higher  un,  lo  tlio  atunte<l  rhiido* 
dendrona,  oorrenponding  to  tlio  Miuth  of  Lophintl;  at  laat  he 
riaca  to  Uio  litclion,  rnugelHnua,  auriculaa,  and  other  planta  of 
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OrooDlABd  ftnil  Bpiubfrgra  t  U  iho  tufflmli  Im  finds  only  per* 
potiml  tnow  And  hnfd'bound  tnmi, 

Tlio  olirhflto  nml  toil  of  Uio  country  to|pjth«r  nr»  ftdantcd  to 
tho  production  of  nbnoii  oYc^thinff  timt  c*n  nittain  life  or 
Incroaiio  iu  luxurico.  In  Kdv  KngUud.  tlto  winiori  aro  long 
Mid  MnrcrDt-^ilto  tumnior  opprcMiivc,— tlio  ftutumn  delightful. 
The  Atnofiplirrc,  however,  in  Mtroetiroc*  dry,  thin,  and  dctiociitin^, 
b«?ing,  M  it  iiuppoficd,  «n  injurious  effect  on  the  human  oontti* 
Uition,  rendivring  ita  iohahitanu  lota  Horid  and  lobust  than  tho 
Englinh.  No  portion  of  tho  earth  fbmiiihoa  anytliing  moro 
cheering  than  tho  fall  of  tho  year  in  tliia  auction  of  tho  Union. 
Indeed,  tho  nnnit  anlendid  runil  aoonery  prraetitod  throughout 
America  it  when  tiio  flmt  froni  touchmg  tho  lea?ca  changea 
tticm  into  a  hundred  dyes.  The  foreala  arc  then  in  their  plory; 
tho  brighlofit  yellow  and  tlio  deenoat  red  arc  intermingled  with 
green,  ornngis  and  brown,  in  ondleaa  variety  and  brilliancy ;  tho 
whole  woodliinda  nr(»Nonting  a  di*ptli  and  glow  of  colouring  be* 
hinging  to  no  oilier  country;— tho  landncapea  cv(*r  and  anon 
divemifled  by  tho  rovolutiona  of  tlio  acaMina,  and  tlio  clmngei 
of  tlio  almoHphero.  In  tlioao  tinta  in  tlio  American  fall,  Uie 
year  haa  lieen  aaid,  hko  a  dolphin,  to  give  out  ita  brightcut 
coloura  aa  it  diea, 

**  Th«  tUpInf  Min  with  arravt  Vrlfki 

PturoM  lh«  fotftl*t  viflnf  hiam  i 
Tll«  nnl?*r*«  9mm*  wra^pM  In  llf  bl, 

A  rtiMiInf  r«b«  of  r«wy  h«i#. 
O  Autumn  I  ihou  art  h»m  n  klnf, 

An4  roiin4  iKjr  ihnrn*  ili«  •fniMiig  knaia 
A  IhnuMn^  tr%^fn%  irihulM  brinf 

Of  ful4«ii  fniiu  Mi4  bliublng  a««art.** 

NoTombor,  Uio  montli  ao  proverbially  unpleasant  in  Kngland, 
la  hero  tlio  most  agreeable  of  tlio  year— tliat  during  which 
ooeuni  what  i«  dtmignattHl  tlio  *'  Indian  summer,**  a  phenomenon 
aa  yot  never  sntinfHctoriiy  explained.  Tho  aCmosphci^,  pro* 
viously  chilly  and  damp,  suddenly  boeomes  delightfully  warm. 
A  alight  haxint«ifts,— a  pun%  myslica],  romantic  veil  overipn*ads 
tho  aay,  tliMugh  which  tho  sun's  rays  dillXiso  a  ruddy  and 
plenAing  light.  Tho  winds  arc  still,  and  all  naturo  combinro  to 
prtMlueo  an  indescrihiibly  aercno  and  chiH*rful  fhuno  of  mind. 
Af^or  continuing  a  fortnight,  or  Horoetiines  Prom  Oetobor  to 
I)ccemlK!r,'tliin  enliii,  beniitiful  Indian  numiivT  ceases;  tho  miniy 
curtain  is  gradually  removed,  and  winter  commcncca  in  lUt  ita 
rigour. 
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li  ii  roroiirk«blo  Ui«i  the  olimnle  of  Amoriot  it  fbiind  to  lUflbr 
from  tliftl  of  Um  rwitom  contintttii-rUio  tmount  of  hmi  In  Uio 
mmo  jMumllol  of  UUUido  being  Iom  tliiiii  in  Europe,  ftlilNiugh 
the  difl<*rvnoe,  tfom  otuiofl  Mlisfnotorily  explnihcMl  bv  Ilnron 
]|ttml>oldl«  it  not  .to  grotl  m  wm  formerly  imngineo.  Tlie 
itinoiip!N«ro>  it  10  dogroet  wnrmor  on  the  eotut  of  Kurope  tlitn 
in  the  Mime  puralloU  of  ItUtude  on  tlie  oomu  of  Ameriet, 
owing,  M  it  ttippotod,  lo  the  viwt  foretui  thtt  ttill  exitt,  to  tlie 
pfciiiifur  eonflgiirniion  of  tlie  ootintrjr,  tnd  lo  tlio  importuni 
influence  of  tlie  noltr  windt,  which  tro  nnobttnicled  from  the 
bordcrt  of  the  rr^xon  Ocean  lo  tlio  Gulf  of  Mexico.  l*|ie* 
mAtn  trmrK*miuro  of  MnHMichiifietU  it  40  degnHM  of  Fth., 
rhilndolphm  0«*l,  Virginit  67,  Charlc*«Um  09,  and  Now  Orleant 
•boot  70.  The  olimnte  of  tlio  Nortli-'Kaat  8utct  it  aatd 
f^roatly  to  nmcmblo  that  of  Pckin  in  China.  Now  York  live 
in  tlie  latiltide  of  Naplet.  The  climate  of  Vkrin,  which  it 
iboiit  40  d(*greet  n4)rth,  it  at  mild  at  that  at  Wathington, 
vbirh  it  alM»ut  80  degriMJt  north;  and  in  the  tamo  ratio  in 
rrgard  to  the  other  Btatit.  The  climate  of  tome  parta  of 
America  it  nearly  tropical,  and  rcquirct  here  no  particular 
di^Moription. 

The  atmosphere,  howover,  tliroughout  the  |p»ator  portion  of 
tlie  Rtatot,  it  extremely  ?arinhle,  often  changing  Anim  heat  to 
cold  tovcnil  timet  in  the  tamo  dav.  And  thcno  extrciiiet  are 
^*at  and  tudden.  The  rayt  of  tlio  tun  are  inU*nM)  at  ncNin, 
while  tlie  cold  at  night  it  exccttivu ;  and  in  tlie  earl?  morning 
and  towarda  evening  it  it  almost  equally  tovoie.  In  kcntucky, 
the  thermometer  in  the  summer  risct  to  100  in  tlie  thado,  and 
io  the  winter,  although  in  latitude  88,  tinkt  to  40  or  60  degrees 
below  iVeezing  point 

The  following  are  general  obtorvttiont  on  the  climatic  con- 
ditiont  of  the  United  States  by  gentlemen  who  have  made  the 
snhjoct  tlieir  especial  study.  The  summer  temperature  of 
America  it  lower,  under' equal  degrcet  of  latitude,  tiian  that  nf 
Kurope.  The  average  iem|x^raturo  of  8t  Peicn«hiirgh  is  found 
en  the  eastern  coast  of  America  in  latitude  47"*  80'  or  IS"*  80'; 
more  to  the  touth,  and  in  like  manner,  wo  And  the  climate  of 
Koningbburg.  Intitudo  48^  80',  at  Halifax,  in  latitude  4i'  80'. 
Toulouse,  latitude. 48"  80',  corresponds  in  itt  tlicnnie  rulationt 
to  Wiudiington. 

**  It  it  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  ohUiin  any  general  rosulta 
n*spceting  tlie  distribution  of  heat  in  tlie  United  Stntct,"  sayt 
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ftBOilMr  auUior,  ^dnoe  Uiotp  ura  llifM  regions  to  te  dit- 
llDguislifd. 

"  1.  Tlio  rrrion  of  tlio  AUmiUo  8uum  omI  of  Uio  AU^tay. 

"  9.  The  Witwrn  Slalot  in  tlio  wido  bmiio  betwoea,  and  Ui9 
Rock?  Mounuins  w«trrcd  by  Uio  MiMitwppI,  Ohio,  ArlumMf» 
and  UM)  MiwHi^iri ;  and, 

**8.  The  oIovaUhI  nlftibt  botwoco  Ui«  Rocky  Mouiliuiit»  Mid 
the  eoMi  range  of  North  Califoraia,  ihroagh  which  the  Oregon 
or  Columbia  riv(*r  wends  ita  ooiirao.** 

The  flimato  of  the  more  nonhom  and  eaairm  dittricia  ia  tlie 
rnoul  mild  and  uniform  in  tlio  vicinitv  of  thr  Ukea;*  while  it  ia 
pfovi*d  by  aoi^umle  tlicrmometrical  anta,  tlial  the  climate  wcat 
of  the  All(*Kliany  Chain  is  aubjoot  to  greater  extremity  than  tlial 
on  the  Atlantio  nido  t 

•Aa  the  emit  eoa»t  of  the  United  Stalea  may  be  compared  ia 
equal  hititudoa  with  tlie  Siberian  and  Chiuove  caKtom  ooaMta 
in  roN|KH;t  to  mean  ti*m|M»mlurt%  ao  tlie  weiiU*m  coantii  of  Euro|M 
and  America  have  ?cry  justly  boon  compan^d  together. ) 

Aa  the  renult  of  nccuraie  muUH>rulo|{ical  calculations  during 
tliMe  aueoiiiaive  years  in  one  of  the  Middle  Htotea,  the  number 
of  flno  sunny  days  haii  lieen  found  to  be  81ft;  the  mroainder 
were  thunder* sttirm  and  rainy  daya;  and  of  the  latter  tlie 
number  wna  the  amaller.4 

Owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  tlie  influence  of  the  polar  winds, 
and  to  tlie  variati(»n  of  the  atmosphcrie  curronta  belonging  to 
llie  more  temperate  regiona,  it  has  been  remarked  thst  a  mild 
.  winter  in  Europe  often  occurs  contemporaneously  with  a  sovvre 
winter  in  Amenca  and  Asia;  while  tlie  mildness  of  the  winter  in 
America  aifords  a  presumption  of  a  colder  winter  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  Atlsntie. 

Altliough  the  climate  of  America  may  be  regarded  aa  highly 
aalubrious  on  tlie  whole,  it  is  no%*ertlielebs  a  remarknble  circum- 
atanoe,  and  ia  advanced  on  what  may  be  considered  good 
authority,  that  in  the  Stalea  only  four  perBons  out  of  every 
hundriMl  live  to  the  age  of. sixty;  while  seven  out  of  every 
hundred  arrive  nt  this  a^o  in  England.  Tlio  average  of  humiin 
life  in  New  York  is 'estimated  only  at  twenty- five  yeare ;  while 
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in  Engtand  Um  t?erago  Is  thirty  Yoara.f  No  ono  wlio  hut  beoB 
in  AmericA  but  mutt  h«f  e  rDroarKod  tlio  ilolic«lo  «ppMniiioe  of 
tlio  inhabitADtA  of  lioth  toxct.  Tliis  dogrco  of  mortdity  and 
•ppATODt  omoscuUtion,  liowovor,  in  attribuublo  not  m  much  to 
tho  dryDoiHi  of  tho  climAto  or  aridity  of  tho^  atmotphoro,— tho 
oau80  to  which  aomo  would  refer  it  wholly,'— -but  principally, 
as  alroady  aaid,  to  tho  ditit  and  linbita  of  tho  poopio  ( tho 
latter  formed  in  infancy  and  childhood),  added  to  want  of 
exercise,  lo  close  rooms  healed  will)  sto?e««  and  to  tho  preoau- 
tions  which  some  of  these  oirotimstances  render  nocessiiry.  Tho 
exceptions  tliat  art  found  to  tliis  nilo  are  in  pc^rsons  emnloyed 
ia  the  open  air,  who  though  not  generally  rubicund  anu  hale, 
or  so  florid  in  complexion  as  tlie  peaaaiitry  in  England,  aro 
wirv,  healthy,  and  strong. 

'riioro  is  also  a  diflurenee  betwectn  Europe  and  America  in 
tho  aeasons  of  tlio  year.  Tho  sueoeiwion  of  the  seasons  is  in 
general  in  England  gradual  and  inNcnnibly  prc»greiiiiive«  Tho 
ono  steals  up<m  tlie  other  with  an  imp<'recptible  gradation ;  and 
wo  find  oumclves  treading  on  tlio  flowrm  of  spring,  and  fanmnl 
bv  its  xenliyrs,  when  wo  linTo  scarcely  reeoTennl  IVtim  tho 
piercing  biaats  of  winter.  In  the  same  manner  tho  sulirv  hesU 
of  summer  overtake  us  before  wo  ha?e  ceased  to  ci\joy  llio 
brocxos  of  spring;  and  autumn  tempts  us  with  its  luscious  fhiits 
before  our  palaton  have  lost  (he  flavour  of  the  midsummer  dc^sHcrt. 
In  America,  nature  scH»ms  to  advance  with  inoroancd  velo<*ity  as 
sho  approachiHi  ilie  cnuinoxes.  The  l(*svcs  bi«gin  to  fall  in  tlio 
Utter  part  of  ScptembcY.  In  November,  the  wcmmIh  aro  Htrip|)ed 
of  Uicir  foliage,  and  wint<T  soon  after  begins  in  eamef«t;— 
tlio  troea  only  renewing  their  verduro  in  ^Iny,  when  summer 
again  commenc<m,  and  vegetation  advances  with  smasing 
rapiditv.  Thus  summer  suceetnls  winter  with  scarcely 'the 
interval  of  spring ;  and  the  inhabitants,  aftor  having  b<*<*n  for 
several  montlis  expomnl  to  sharp  fVosts  and  biting  wind^,  bavo 
to  rndiiro  the  heat  of  a  seon^liing  aun.  The  inen^aHO  of  ti'm* 
peraturo  in  Amt*rica  is  more  sudden  than  jn  Eiiroite ; .  tho 
maximum  and  minimum  readings  of  tlie  tbermomoter  are  com- 
monlyt  during  ono  day  in  autumn,  fVom  40*  t4i  OO*  nmpectivcly, 
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In  DO  Mft  of  Uio  worM  mui  Um  tnmtitl<m  ftom  Imi  lo  eold  bo 
nofo  Midclen  or  mtotd  Uiab  in  Uio  Eantoni  luid  MidJIo  Stoiet. 
At  tliin  period  alto  0io  ftkj  it  oxoeodingly  olcnr ;  and  «l  night 
tho  tUirN  shiiio  with  ft  brifliiino^  anoofnmon  in  Engluid ;  whil« 
the  ttrapfiphcro  it  botuUftilly  trannparent,  light,  and  d/y. 
Probably  no  teotion  of  tlie  country,  in  rpgnfd  to  talubrily  of 
oltmato,  it  to  bo  comnartnl  with  tlio  highUndii  of  tho  Carohnaa 
and  Georgia.  Added  to  an  almo«phoro  of  perpetual  Kpring, 
how  glorious  aro  their  nkiea!  Though  like  thoiio  within  tlio 
tfopica,  oA4«n  intennely  blue,  yet  aomctimoa  tlio  horixunt,  Uiough 
loaa  gorgeous,  and  splendid,  aiv  most  aert^nely  beautiful, 
rvM*mhling  thoso  of  Knglsnd  without  their  tamenesa,— gkiwing 
with  rich  and  varied  dyoa,  and  an  almoNt  uniroaginablo  mellow 
nous  of  light, 

America  is  a  country  where  naturo  ia  not  only  seen  on  a  great 
acalo,  and  in  her  gigantio  asp«*ots,  and  tlio  cni<rgica  of  whoso 
inhabitants  appc'sr  to  ho  dovelop(*d  to  a  correHponding  altitude: 
It  is  slso  Ailed  with  enchanting  lakoa  and  riven«,  oataracta  and 
beautiAil  prairies,  with  mountain  solitudes,  wildemessov,  and 
funrnts  of  unexampl(Hl  awAili^<*sa  and  grandeur,  while  ita  virgin 
soil  can  afford  room,  In  Hiture  o<*nturi(«s,  to  nourish  hundreds  of 
milli<ms  of  human  beings.*  Thoso  aro  great  physical  facia,  and 
Uio  moral  to  Iki  drawn  m>m  them  is  o?i(li*nt  to  all. 

All  tho  Tarieties  of  vegetable  life  In  America  aro  different  In 
sp4M^ios,  though  freouently  not  in  genus,  from  thoso  of  Europo, 
Whilo  olt4*n  rowmhling  each  other,  tliey  aro  not  tlio  aamo. 
Among  other  peculiarities  in  n*lation  to  llio  vegetable  aspccti 
of  tlie  country,  there  aro  no  f^irxo  commons  or  heaths,*  and  no 
deserts,  or  vast  barren  arid  plains,  such  as  exist  in  other  parts 
of  tho  globe. 

Its  Isndseapo  scenery.  In  some  parts,  is  much  tho  same  aa  ia 
England ;  in  others,  embracing  whole  districts,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  s«»t*n  but  a  monotonous  mspof  nide  gcMimetricsl  divisions, 
dtitUnl  over  with  tlio  charred  stumps  of  primeval  forest  tixMs. 
Hero  tho  population  ia  thinlv  scattennl  through  rrgipna  of 
Interminable  forest  and  wasteland,  while  tho  app(*aranc<«  of 
nature,  widely  varving  (W>m  thoHO  of  Kunipean  eountriea,  are 
but  little  oslculsted  to  attract  a  tourist  in  search  aimply  of  tlio 
.picturom|uo. 
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II«ro  ytm  bohold  ■omolliiiig  like  tn  Englbh  niMdow,  and  Um 
my  eiuunol  of  Um  ri»ing  liills ;  tliofv  tho  liAOging  verdors  of  the 
nili*tido  foroiil;  altliough  gmenilly  you  look  in  vain,  not  only 
ibr  llio  dttfk  brown  huAtli,  liiK  aIho  for  tho  rioh  and  varird  oom* 
flcldv,  Uio  aolt,  amootli,  wvll*triroincd  Uwnii,  tlio  omninonUil 
ploU,  Uio  plcaauro  grounds,  and  Uio  wrll-drMiM>d  Iicdgo*rDwa, 
that  aro  ao  intorotiting  to  tho  fcvliuga  and  hcaru  of  Engliidiinm 
(torn  tlio  amKicitttiona  thoy  awiikcn. 

America  la  not  clantdo  ground ;  licnco  il  hna  not  that  powor 
of  ii'OAlling  ovonta  and  aiisociations  in  which  memory '^^d 
imaginution  ao  much  di4ig!it.  Witli  tlio  oxo4*|>tion  of  the  nidci 
hioniglypliical  dolinoationn  and  cmhlomt,  or  aymbolictl  n^giiifcra 
of  ita  rurli»r  aboriginal  inhabilimtfi,  tlioro  aru  no  nicmorinlii  of 
an  ancient  mytlKilugy;— no  such  imiMtrHonntionn  as  nyniiiha, 
and  fitwnN,  and  dryads  ;-»not  uno  vniimblo  vcHtiKO  of  anriont 
or  m<M]ia?va1,  and  but  few  even  of  nxNleni  art.  No  temple,—- 
no  niina,— no  IVtigmenta  of  an  altnr,— -no  innoription  half 
fflaocd,— no  name  half  harbario  is  found,  recalling  to  tint 
fancy  thoso  forma  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  mi^jtmiv,  which 
in  other  landa  pootry  oreatod  to  podplo  sconea  of  ancient 
atiinr. 

^for  aro  tlicro  visiblo  throughout  ita  wholo  extent  an^  ancient 
Ooihic  cathedrals  and  ruined  caiitlcs,  suggesting  historic  i^joonla 
and  legendary  talea  of  former  tiincm;  nor  ruyal  parka,  nor 
magniticcnt  palneca,  enriched  witli  the  embellishments  of 
modem  tasto  or  tlio  remaina  of  ancient  grandeur ;  but  vou  see 
a  mighty  extent  of  territory,  a  short  time  aineo  uncultivated, 
unpmluctivo,  unpeopled,  now  acquiring  beauty  and  produetiva* 
nesa  iVom  tlio  warm  ombracea  of  liU^rty.  Tho  antiquity  of 
Europe  ia  no  model  for  the  juvenility  of  America.  In  moat 
respecta  tilings  aro  totally  different ;  an  observation  tliat  appliea 
no  leaa  to  external  naturo  tlian  to  forma  of  guvomment,  and  to 
civil  and  social  organisationa. 

Through  tlio  interior  of  tho  Middle  and  New  England  Statea 
aro  aofittere<l  cultivated  farms,  atuddcnl  with  neat*looking  farm- 
houses and  their  appendsges,  nut  un(VtH|Uently  of  rather  quaint 
arohitecturo,  witli  villages  of  charming  cotisges,  smiling  amid 
tlio  bemity  of  tlio  cultivnted  landscape.  And  who  tlitit  has  aoon 
one  haa  not  been  charmed  with  a  Now  England  village,— tlie 
houses,  oonstrucUMi  of  wood,  pninted  white,  witli  their  bright 
green  jalousies  folded  back  aa  exterior  window  ahutters,  and 
Uioir  neat  iiorohea,  and  flowor*pou  in  tlio  lattice,  all  neat,  and 
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trim.  M  thoiigli  bat  ioH  from  Uio  hand  of  th«  ImiMerf  •  Mora 
iwioialy,  donaa  black  foreata,— aoliuidaa  Of«r  which  broods  yai 
nnbrokdi  llio  alcop  of  agfa,— appear  blended  wilh  Uia  baaea  of  m 
chain  of  low  blue  monnuina,  wliioh.  while  ihey  bound  iha  pr 


airotigh  thia  a  rivor  llowa,  and  riwnff  in  a  gcnlle  aocUTity  from 
the  margin  of  Uio  laller  bi'Ai)ti(\il  dwdlinga  and  pleanure  grounds 
are  aoon,  displaying,  in  addition  to  European  plnnu  and  flowepi, 
whole  groupa  of  peach  trwja,  dinponcd  and  arranged  in  com- 
bination, like  the  apple  orcharda  of  England. 

Among  othrr  ap«u  of  captivating  noiural  iccnenr  In  Americm 
•re  tlioMO  which  adorn  Uie  bnnka  of  the  PoUmiae  in  Columbia, 
the  Ohio,  the  Ootinertiout,  and  the  lludnon;  partiouUrly  Uiat 
portion  of  the  latU^r  diiitingiii»hi*d  by  tlie  name  of  tlie  llighlanda. 
In  tlio  ?irinity  of  Wiiit  Pomt.  Thoae  combine  tlio  rlrmcnta  of 
the  grand  and  !>cauti(\il  in  a  high  digrwj.  The  changcAil  idiy,— 
the  faat  flitting  aliadow^— the  brilliant  aunlight,— the  plenteous 
flcUla,— the  broad  awclling  atrcam,— the  dark  nigged  mountaina, 
?enlnnt  with  tftH>a,  and  witli  mona  and  lichena  itrcaming  in  Uis 
wind !  The  noble  lludtion  ia  aeon  flowing  in  tranquil  beauty,— 
from  iU  broad  mirror-like-  turfaeo  the  bright  aun  and  aky  ara 
gloriouiily  n*fl(N3tcd: — we  trace  ita  winding  current  tlirough 
fallet  and  through  plain,— now  aprcading  into  aome  calm  and 
wavelcaa  lake,— now  narrowed  into  a  rapid  stream  between 
maaay  rocka  and  waving  troea,  or  OTcrnhodowcd  by  tlio  lofty 
blulf,  with  iu  ?arioua  breaka  and  projcctiona,  exlubiting  the 
boldeat  atrokiii  of  nature,— iu  crcbt,  or  atupcndous  wall  of  craga 
rearing  itacif  high  above  the  deep  water  tliat  waahes  ita  baae. 
No  acenery  on  tlie  Rhine  ia  aaid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  many 
parU  of  the  Iludaan.  The  river  at  tlio  llighlanda  haa  formed 
a  paaaage  tlirough  two  rangea  of  mountaina,  evidently  aoparated 
by  aome  conTulMion  of  naturo,  and  which,  in  tlio  beauty  and 
▼arictv  of  tlieir  forma,  can  acarcel;f  be  exreeclcd.  The  1 1  ighlanda 
are  flfty-thrDe  milea  above  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupy  a 
apaeo  of  from  aixteen  to  twenty  mili*a  in  widtli;  tlie  loftiefi 
peaka  above  the  level  of  the  river  varying  from  one  httndred 
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lo  nMurW  two  liundnNl  ftfoi  in  hdght  Nor.  in  Uio  lnfftym«  of 
wild  ftiiu  nicUirvNqiK*  noonory,  miMt  tlio  liitio  fnlii  u  1Irrkiiiii«r 
oimntrjr,  in  the  imnio  Suio,  bo  omitttxl;  nor  Uio  Chimnoy 
RockiH  on  Uio  liigliwny  (torn  Nortli  Curolum  to  Tonnemwo; 
(ho  l«i(or  to  WuiiAiIly  fnried  with  hilh^  rivofi,  nnd  monn* 
Uln  »trrom»,  nnd  suinmor  r(*«idonccfi,  Ofcr*?erd«nt  plMuwr^  . 
grounds,  splendid  forratii,  Mid  trillinnt  tkim,  Tho  defllo 
of  tho  fnlU  at  llorkimor  exU*nd»  nliout  two  mili^s,  «nd  li  o 
d«wp  out  timmgh  tho  iM»lid  muiintitin  nn^k  fur  o  imMiAgo  of 
Uio  Erio  ciinal,  doMM^ndiiig  forty  f«H>t,  b^  Ave  looks,  in  tho 
di»Uin<!0  of  «  milo.  Tho  stngu  ronil,  tlu*  rsilrosd,  tho'ciuial,  snd 
Uio  Mohswk  Hrer,  sll  psss  Uiroiigh  Uiis  wild  mountoin  gorgo« 
in  tho  spiMw  of  0  fvw  hiuulnul  fintt.  Tho  rivi»r  d('m>vnus 
forty*two  fiH)l,  hy  two  long  mpids,  in  sIhhU  Uirmt-foiirUis  of  n 
nii1o;-^Uin  moiiolnins,  riMing  tin  slin(»sl  |M>r|N'iMliriiliirly  on  IniUi 
»idoo«  oro  vIoUm^  with  pino  nnil  otlior  tni'N,  whii^h  in  thu  sum* 
nirr  snd  sutuinn  nro  in  grust  hosiily.  This  ?it*w  roiH*nihK«  in 
sfinio  of  its  fcniiinw  tho  yot  moro  msgnifloetit  rivctr-rund  scitncry 
in  JiunnirA^  rnlled  "KixU*on<milo*wnlk,"  botweon  Bpsiiish  Town 
snd  8u  Tlmmas*in*Uio*VAlo. 

Notwrlhsinnding  thnt  diflUscness  so  dosinioUvoof  pictiirpsnuo* 
nmis  snd  p«>int  in  Amorionn  lAndm?A|io  gom*mlly,  Ui»  onnksoi  tho 
Hud  win,  ss  olso  Uioso  of  Uio  Dulnwnrt),  snd  pniliruliirly  of  Uio 
Connecticut,  posm^si  in  many  plsors  so4«ii(«s  of  a  flncly  grou|N«d 
snd  oonoenlfAtod  chAraeier,  so  strongly  niM^mUing  flioNo  of  Uio 
rivor  snd  Tills  scenery  of  Knglsnu,  Uist  they  cAnnot  fAil  to 
swsken  sssocisUons  of  no  ordinsrv  inten^st  in^  tho  mind  of  sn 
English  strsngcr  who  views  Uiem  ror  Uiu  flntt  Ume,  snd  who  hss 
gsUicn*d  sll  his  idess,  boUi  of  Atnerics  snd  \wr  people,  ftom 
psrtial  snd  pnjiidiced  sources ; — scenes  swAkening  emoUons,  ss 
oonn(*cted  wiUi  his  own  bi*lovt*d  Isnd,  for  whieh  ho  could  Ins 
scarcelv  sblo  to  seoount,  except  UiAt  ho  did  not  exp<*ot  to  bt^hold 
such  picturesqiio  looslities  snd  so  much  nstunil  lovelin(*Ns  in 
*^half*eiviliced,  infsnUle  AmerieA."  One  siieh  soeno  still  hsunUi 
Uio  writer's  memory,  snd  mny  m«rve  ss  sn  exsmple, 

On  one  side  wore  lAwiisof  suKNith  snd  rieh  verduro,  inter* 
sp<*rm*d  wlih  luxurious  grovifs  snd  winhU.  whero  nisny  S4«aIs  of 
sh'gnnt  nHin'tnent  Ap|N*Hred.  On  either  side  was  «  «te<*ii  A4u*livily, 
oov4«red  with  innuniemhle  Hhrtihs,  triors,  snd  (lowers;  oil  ArningtHl 
with  tsste,  snd  crowned  with  mnnsiuns  of  elrgAut  srehitccturo. 
Bomo  with  spreoding  lAwns  of  given  sword,  relieved  by  clumpiii 
of  flowering  foliage;  And  others,  with  gnuinds  spresding  up- 
wards  flrom  Uio  rivor,  Uiickly  sheltered  with  trees. 
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The  extroiBity  of  t  richly  oultiTiilod  g«nlco  thoro  d«Bc!ni4ed  lo 

.  Uio  BMrgin  of  tlio  wAlor,  tcminAtioif  with  o  mMtiro  fligbt  of 
■k»pi,  MiU  tonlpUirod  WAtcr-ojmnlit  in  oliiMiie  Unto,  exlitbiiing, 
ftlM,  Arbuufi  of  troUii  work,  and  grotUM  of  noro  miUuntiiil 
Ikbrio,  oovorod  with  luxuriftot  oonvolvuli  and  nhniU  to  inlet* 
woven  M  to  i>roOu<^  no  imnenotmkle  tlmdo.  All  tlimo  reo»l«d 
M  tlitf  iiroud  fttMimbcmt  lidd  on  iu  wiiy,  tlirowing  up  olouds 
of  itnoko  into  th«  puro  idr,  Mid  walking  tlio  oalm  waturi  io 
triumpltol  iMmuty,  or  wrmtling,  like  «  demon  of  kindred  power, 
with  tlio  angry  current ;  the  arene,  tlie  mnuvr  rrticaU,  ^nHH*dcd, 
but  it  hud  awiikmied  aaaorintiikna  rohnfTird  with  liia  native  Und, 
and  Uioii^h  it  oame  and  diiiap|M>iiri*d  with  tho  audd«fnn«*«a  and 
the  loveliHimii  of  a  dnmin,  it  \vti  inipnmiiinnii  that  ycara  have 
not  n*iii(iv«Ml,  and  the  memory  of  it  atill  lilla  tlie  mind  with 
ind«*iM*rilmhlo  delitflit. 
Jhit  tho  giMirnii  uharactor  of  American  acenery,  in  ita  Middle 

.  and  HiMtern  Htati^  at  least,  la  by  no  meant  piolun«i|ue ;  while 
at  the  aamv  lime  ile  InmC  and  lovelient  landwepea  are  rooet  of 
tliem  devoid  of  traditionary  intt^nmt  and  it>mance,  aa  well  aa  tlie 
hallowing  charm  of  |HM!tio  aa»o<4iition.  The  mouutaina,  with  few 
exceptiona,  are  round  and  ooqiulont  protubcrancca,  and  ran*ly 
riae  mtoauch  forms  of  wild  and  aavage  grandeur  aa  are  acen  in 
Dootfaiid  and  many  parta  of  Kurofie,  but  ee|»ceially  4n  tropical 
fvgiona. 

Advancing  Into  the  interior,  In  one  dintction*  (Vom  New 
York,  the  eye  rmta  njion  a  lough  country  of  gn^al  extent;  * 
— flehU  of  grain  here  aird  there  awei^ping  heneath  tlie  aid«*a  of 
bla4*k  hilla  which  show  little  rlae  but  ruckN  nnd  gmmi ;— iiballow 
rivuleta  travcming  the  uneven  waate,  but  ollen  hidden  by  wood- 
lands, which  tnterc(*pt  a  prospect  of  tlie  wiintry  iM^yond;— 
apottinl  now  and  tlion  witli  silvery  glimns(«a  (»f  the  ]iud<K>n,  as  it 
atcals  thniUKh  the  sloiiing  ground  in  tlie  dintaiice,  and  bounded 
on  both  sides  hv  tlie  dim  puqde  higlilaiids,  fn»wniiig  sonieiimca 
into  hoary  Imttienienia,  and  aometiuies  suhniding.  tnto  narrow 

.  ravinca  hanlly  illuminaliMl  by  tlie  mid*day  sun. 

'J'he  district  of  Albsny,  BarsloKs,  and  I«ake  Champlain,  la 

.one  of  the  few  in  the  United  Kuttim  which,  in  addition  U»  iia 
pictorial  beauty,  |Missessc«  intcTost,  from  the  |K*ouliar  assoviation 
of  these  places  with  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  atni^Kle. 
Here  a  scri(«s  of  engng<*mciila  ensued,  first  bctwi«en  the  Kngltsh 
and  the  French,  and  allTrwards  Wtwirn  the  Dritish  and 
American  forces.    The  flrst  waa  at  Fish  Crcvk,  on  the  Hudson, 
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whera,  •fW  a  leriM  of  opontioot  in  thb  vioinltj,  Qmmnl 
Bargojae  •nm)Ddoro<l»  with  hit  vmy  of  0000  moo,  to  Oenoml 
0«t««,  in  1 777.  At  the  tourint  punuct  his  wajr  to  Fort  Edward,  • 
«ttd  Likot  Oeorgo  and  Cbamnlain,  ho  mecu  with  a  toooviiioii 
of  looDM,  Dot  ooly  among  tno  most  picturotquo  in  Amorioa» . 
but  tbounding,  at  almost  Ofcry  stop,  m  the  do«pott  historioal 
iotorott 

Id  other  partJi»  imrocnflo  forotta  of  most  luxuriant  folingo  eotor 
the  wbolo  of  Uio  uncultivated  earth,  often  hiilf  eoneoalcd  Arom 
view  hi  opaque  vapouri,  which  cling  cloie  to  tlio  ground.  And 
M  the  hand  of  indunUry  haa  not  yet.Uught  all  the  riven  to  run 
ioto  a  proper  ehannd/or  drained  oflT  the  Btni^nant  walpr,  many 
of  tlio  moat  fertile  plaint  are  rendered  unavailable  from  iWH|u«*nt 
iottndationt,  or  are  converted  into  mamhes,  where  tlie  warmth  of 
tlie  tun,  tlio  moitturo  of  tlie  climatA),  and  tlie  fertility  of  the  aoil, 
cill  fortli  tlio  moat  vigorous  poweri  of  vegetation;  while  in 
whole  dintricta,  especially  in  tlie  Eantem  Statet,  tlie  tccnery  ia 
vioid  and  monotonous,  if  not  altogether  barren  of  incident. 

For  hundreds  of  milct  towanla  tlie  far-west  tlie  road  passes 
through  immense  forestii,  excluding  every  view,  except  where, 
hero  and  tliere;  the  axe  of  the  woodman  has.  made  an  opening, 
illoning  the  eye  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  country  beyond,— 
'-wilds  immeasurably  spread,  and  lengthening  aa  we  go,"— the 
gloom  of  which,  except  when  the  breeze  sweeps  over  their  sum- 
mits, raises  feelings  of  sublimity,  as  well  as  presents  images  of 
solemn  grandeur  and  awful  solitude.  Amia  these  boundless 
forests  skirting  the  horizon  northward,  eastward,  westward, 
lOQthward,  wliich  yon  cannot  with  the  utmost  effort  scan,  and 
the  blue  expanse  immense,  unfathomable,  overhead,  yon  stand 
amazed,  lost  in  the  contemplation. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  scenes  in  America,  except  those 
presented  by  the  naked,  silent  grandeur  of  the  Mississippi, 
roiling  its  vast  turbid  tides  onwanl  to  the  ocean,  more  oalou-^ 
bted  to  inspire  the  bosom  of  a  contemplative  christian  with 
high  and  holy  thoughts  of  the  great  Creator  and  Father  of  all. 

**  Hit  tmnpU  it  Um  wildtrattt, 
Aii4  tbt  loB«  rock  that  mj  feet  ftmM 
His  alur— or  tho  viriHn  tod  { 
Aad  tho  4c«p  tilonco  brcAtbot  of  Ood." 

The  ground  in  these  vast  forests  being  free  fVom  underwood, 
tnd  the  trees  having  thus  the  advantage  of  fully  developing 
themselves^  their  stately  growth  and  huge  proportions  render 
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Ibm  obi«et*  ^f  «nMi  BAtond  magnlfloeiiM.  racitiiiff  the  wooder 
And  Admlrttlion  of  Uie  EuropoMi  trtf  ellor.  Dul  Ui«  ■ilenoe  of 
UiottO  vMl  foiwto— Uio  toIomQ,  ttouHewblo,  exprewife  tilraoel 
Tlw  tllenoo  it  nwftil,— wid  no  more  twftil  Umn  ttrnDgo.  Lrcn 
In  th0  miromor  Uiow  •!«  no  blnl«,  m.  in  England,  pouring 
wolody  Uirough  ilio  woodliindtil  Living  natoro  istilenU  No 
iound  i«  liwird  but  an  oooaiiional  $ottffk,  wbcn  lh«  wind  aweepa 
over  iho  Yasl  vcgouble  masa,  with  a  noii©  rcaembiiDg  Uto  waves 
of  the  aua  upon  iho  ahoro  after  an  expended  tempeat;— inanlmalo 
nature  tliua  apcaking  only  in  that  voice— 

••  Wh\t%  tMim^d  to  Kl« 
Whm  iwU  M  PftiBMM,  for  kU  S«vl«ir^  Mki^ 
THa  touMl  of  Mfto  J  wUrt," 

Probably  the  most  bcautiAil  of  the  Wcaiem.  State*,  or 
territorica,  aa  to  natural  act*ncry,  aa  well  aa  tlie  moat  thriving 
both  aa  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  are  Wiaconnin,  Michigan, 
and  Ohio.  The  aurfiice  of  the  formur  ia  gvntly  undulating. 
The  highoat  clevationa  are  upon  the  ahorca  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  tlio  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests  of  ever-gieen 
flra,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  Thia  State  ia  intersected  by  five  or 
aix  navigabk)  rivers,  and  dotted  with  numerona  and  extensive 
lakes. 

Standing  on  a  gently  rising  hill  in  Michigan,  tho  eye 
wanders  for  milca  over  an  undulating  surface,  obstructed  omv 
bv  the  trunks  of  massive,  lofly  trees,  or  white  and  burr-oak 
plains;  unlike  the  forests  of  the  Southern  Sutes,  which  are 
mipervious  even  to  the  sight,  but  resembling  the  cultivated 
orcnards  and  parks. of  England,  perfectly  unencumbered  by 
underwood ; — a  green  canopy  of  fohage  above,  and  a  carpet  of 
velvet  grass  beneath,  admitung,  even  in  plocea  where  the  white 
man's  foot  haa  never  trod,  not  only  equestrians,  but  carriages 
and  horsea. 

Madison  ia  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  and,  like  Cincinnati,  the 
chief  town  of  Ohio,  consisU  of  villas  and  gardens,  which  sro 
here,  however,  beautifully  situated  between  four  lakes,  the  shores 
^  of  which  are  (ringed  with  oi^s, — the  clean  white  houses  in  ' 
striking  contrast  with  the  dark-grtKin  of  the  surrounding  woods, 
and  the  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs.  Some  of  these  are  in 
the  Gothio  style  of  building,  and  eome  like  Grecian  temples 
with  Corinthian  colunms,  which,  though  not  alwaya  correspond- 
ing- in  simplicity  to  the  tone  of  the  rural  scenery  around,  present 
•n  appearance  greatly  and  almost  inconceivably  attractiTe. 
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Although  all  the  riven  and  river-aoenery  in  America  may  he 
laid  10  PMtake  of  the  same  oharaoteristicx,  that  along  the  hanke 
of  the  Ohio  ia  perfaapa  the  moat  heautifhL  Thia  magnifioent 
•lroam»  the  la  beile  Riviere  of  the  French,  roUa  along  now 
gentle  and  placid, — noir  ahruptlj  dashing  aaide,  frowning, 
threatening, — now  through  a  gorge  or  defile  between  two  rangea 
of  lofly  and  prodpitoua  mountaina,  exhibiting  tlie  moat  magnifi* 
oent  acenory,  and  displaying  fearful  couTulsiona  of  nature,  many 
of  tho  rocka  thrown  up  perpendicularly,  otiiera  broken  into  wild 

^  and  awfbl  fonna;  atupendous  pilea,  appearing  lo  hare  risen  fropi 
the  earth  with  all  their  glories  in  their  prime.     Unlike  the 

^  iCssissippi,  the  waters  aro  often  clear,  and,  when  within  their 
frame  of  distant  riolet  mountains,  of  a  fresh  light  green  colour. 

»  Verdant  islets  on  eitlicr  side  swell  from  tlie  bosom  of  tlie  stream, 
with  their  massy  tufts  of  rine-covered  tliickets;  wliile  farther 
off  stretch  the  wide  plains  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky, 
garlanded  with  majestic  forests,  or  presenting  only  the  open 
Tastness  of  the  prairie. 

The  mountam  scenery  of  tho  more  easterly  portions  of 
America,  though  generally  uninteresting,  exhibiting  but  few 
pictorial  features,  is  occasionally  relieved  by  aspects  of  great 
Wnty  and  magnificence, — ^landscapes  unrivalled  in  variety  and 
extent;  displaying,  also,  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
appear  to  have  b^n  originally  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  power  of  her  great  Author,  or  of  forming 
exceptions  to  the  nilca  by  which  geologists  attempt  to  illustrate 
her  action. 

Mount  Lafayette,  in  the  ^ranconia  Mountain,  aituated  in 
tho  \Yhito  Mountain  group  of  New  Hamnnhiro,  tho  summit  of 
vliich  forms  tlie  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  human  profllo; 
tliough  greatly  inferior  to  tho  regal  Alps,  which  tlio  wliolo  Alio- 
gliany  aeric^a  aro  aupposi^d  in  some  particulars  to  rchcmblo ;  and 
infcnor  in  height  to  tho  central  ndges  of  tlie  latter  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  even  to  Blount  Washington,  in  tho  same 
ridnity, — ^yet  adding  the  beautiful  lake  that  spreads  its  crystal 
waters  at  the  foot,  tlie  narrow  gorge  by  which  it  is  approached, 
together  with  its  other  rural  accessaries  of  natural  beauty  and 
majesty,  presents  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  painter  a  pencil 
and  the  poet's  song. 

Thcro  aro  faw  views  in  America,  in  respect  to  picturesque 
gnmdour  and  massive  breadth  of  outline,  equal  to  that  presentiKl 
by  the  Fronconia  notch,  viewed  especially  from  tlio  hill  east* 
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vafd,  looking  ftom  tlie  villago  of  BetUehcm  wonm  Um  Km* 

ooniA  valley. 

In  the  StalM  of  PennsjlTania  and  Maryland*  the  monntains 
nultiplY  as  tba  tra?eller  prooecda;  and  what  was  the  summit  of 
ono  eminence  proves  only  the  baae  of  another,  opening  ont  at 
length  to  scenes  of  extended  magnificence  heluw.  Beyond  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  in  the  former  of  these  States,  whoso 
tops  appear  as  numerous  as  waves  of  the  sea,  and  whose  feet 
sro  concealed  by  the  forost,  extends  the  Campa^a,  where  towns, 
rivers,  and  woods,  and  all  the  wealth  of  culuvation,  are  seen 
mingled  in  gay  oonftision;  the  Atlantic,  in  one  direction, 
bounding  the  horizon,  into  which,  after  wandering  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  landscape,  the  Chesapeake  pours  hei 
fruitful  strt'onis. 

Much  of  the  scenery  of  Virginis,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
present  Arcadian  landscapes,  where  there  are  only  lacking  the 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  to  render  them  equally  delightiul  with 
the  regions  of  ancient  romance.  Channing  episodes  of  dell, 
and  rock,  and  waterfall,  and  wide-reaching  plaiiui^  meet  the  eye 
in  almost  every  direction. 

In  tliese  States,  where  the  mighty  Alleghany  chain  centres^ 
and  rears  its  highest  and  most  famed  summits,  the  range  to  the 
south-east  forms  an  immense  line  of  bold  and  lofty  promon" 
tories, — sometimes  presenting  bold  perpendicular  or  over-hang- 
ing fronts, — sometimes  exhibiting  their  fantastic  profiles  separ- 
ated into  clifis  and  peaks, — and  sometimes  descenoing  by  gentle 
declivities  to  the  ravines  and  valleys;  while  many  streams  issue 
from  between  tlie  rocks,  occasionally  swelling  into  cascades, 
and  rolling  towards  the  more  mighty  and  imposing  currents^ 
watering  the  lowlands  in  tlieir  progress. 

From  the  north- eajiU*mmost  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Chain 
in  Virginia,  and  nearest  tlie  Atlantic,  the  prospect  has  a  pocn* 
liar  grandeur.  In  addition  to  tlio  richly  varied  and  magnificent 
back  ground,  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  is  rolling  in  a  long,  calm, 
heavy  swell,  or  breaking  in  savage  fury  upon  the  headland  or  cliff; 
the  monotony  of  its  mighty  mass  of  waters  ever  varied  by  the  nu- 
merous picturesque  islands  and  rocks  that  stud  the  coast.  In  the 
south-west  direction,  the  spectator  seems  to  look  down  upon  half 
the  world,  the  outstretched  earth  benenth  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  a  billowy  chaos  of  wooded  heights  and  valleys,  in  which 
human  dwellings  are  visible  merely  as  specks  of  hght,  scarcely 
discernible  to  tlio  naked  tye;  while  far  away  winds  a  lovely 
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rifor.  tha  long  woodland  slope  tweepiiig  vp  ftom  its  banks  ia  . 
rich  loxoitsaoe,  and  torminating  in  tbo  upland  preetpioe,  or 
.  ths  bold  promontorv  crowned  with  embowenng  trass ;  while,  ia 
the  distance,  along  line  of  locky  heights  throws  gigantic  shauiles 
orer  the  water,  and  here  and  there  at  intenrals,  appears  an  opening 
among  those  stupendous  scenes,  wliioh  again  retreat  as  if  for 
protection  into  the  embraces  of  the  neighbouring  mountains: 
the  land  here  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  river  in  green  sloping 
soolivities,  until,  from  gently  rolling  hill  sides  and  moderate 
slovations,  it  insensibly  swells  into  lofty  and  maiestio  heights, 
whoso  blue  outline  in  that  direction  terminates  Uie  view.  '  To 
tlie  nortli'Wost,  the  prospect  is  circumMrribcd  by  allcmatoly 
CttltiTated  and  thickly-wooded  hills  and  rocky  eminences, 
inclining  gently  upwards,  on  either  hand  from  the  same  river, 
in  a  semicircular  form,  to  a  little  distance  in  the  rear,  enclosing 
innumerable  cottages  and  farmsteads  in  a  spacious  vale;  the 
entire  landscape  thus  smiling  by  turns  in  all  the  charms  of 
tillage,  and  in  all  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  primeval 
wilderness. 

A  gentleman's  seat  in  this  district,  near  James  Bivcr,  is  thus 
described: — ^"The  lawn  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  in  the  style 
of  one  of  our  country  villas  of  the  olden  time,  giving  every 
assurance  of  comfort  and  ^very  feeling  of  repose.  The  tropica 
richness  and  brightness  of  leaf  and  flowers  added  ah  inexpressible 
charm  to  them  as  they  stood  out  in  bold  relief  sgainst  the  pure 
and  cloudless  air  around ;  so  diflcrent  from  that  indistinct  out* 
hne  which  is  but  too  common  in  our  moist  atmosphere.  Then 
tliere  was  tlie  graceful  and  weeping  aspen ;  the  wild  ivy,-»ita 
while  bloom  tinged  as  with  maiden's  blush ;  the  broad*leafcd 
catalpa ;  the  magnolia,— rich  in  foliage  and  in  flower ; — while  • 
scattered  around  were  beds  -of  bright  and  lovely  colours.  The 
extremes  of  this  charming  view  were  bounds  either  by  the 
venerable  mansion  over  whose  roof  the  patriarchal  elms  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  threw  their  coot  and  welcome  shade,  or 
by  the  broad  atream,  whose  bosom  was  ever  and  anon  enlivened 
with  some  trim  bark  or  rapid-gliding  steamer,  and  whoso  farther 
slioro  was  wooded  to  the  water's  edge."* 

Not  only  aro  the  valleys  in  some  of  these  highlands  in  exten* 
sive  cultivation,  but  tlie  soil  of  tlto  mountains  tliemselves  being 
singularly  rich  and  fertile,  their  wild  romantic  character  is  oAcn 
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ieeD  tempered  bj  the  mnd  art  of  men ;  etopeiidoae  heights 
clothed  with  abandant  haiTe8t8>— impetaoos  cauinets  tamed  to 
the  peasant's  wilL  CaltiTatioD^  reaches  eren  to  the  Terj  sommits 
of  some  of  these  nigged  heights,  and  patches  of  maize  or  Indian 
.com,  and  other  cernil  products,  poop  out  between  masses  of 
rock  an4  tangled  brusliwood. 

From  a  mountain  range  in  the  Delaware  oonntrj,  about  two 
thousand  A*ct  in  elevation,  the  course  of  which  is  oblique  fVom 
the  river  which  gives  tlie  district  its  designation,  and  which 
is  often  diverted  out  of  its  path  by  tlie  irregular  protrusion  and 
nirogrossion  of  clilTB  and  promontorios»  is  presented  a  somewhat 
difTcrent,  but  an  equally  interesting  picture  to  the  admirer  of 
natural  scenery.  From  the  north*wcst  to  the  south-east  rolls 
tlie  brood  rapid  stream, — now  falling  among  the  crags  of  the 
opposite  mountains,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  loud  and  continued 
thunder,  in  a  mass  of  discoloured  foam,— now  flashing  in  the 
sunbeams, — and  now  shadowed  by  overhanging  woods,  or  deep 
and  dork  defiles,  till  it  is  entirely  concealed ;— again  bursting 
*  from  beneath  the  darkness  in  a  brood  sheet  of  foam,  and  falling' 
thundering  into  the  vale.  The  right  bonk  of  the  river,  looking 
to  the  east,  is  fenced  by  a  dizzy  and  inaccessible  wall  of  crags ; 
while  the  mountains  on  the  otlier  side  present  a  similar  wall  to 
the  south,  which  declines  westward  to  the  water  at  an  angle,-^ 
the  whole  declivity  covered  over  with  loose  rocks,  of  a  stem 
character  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  the  remnant  of  some  strong 
avalanche  tumbled  from  pinnacles  above  by  the  some  convulsion 
that  thrust  the  mountain  fVom  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  shot* 
lerod  it,  already  uprisen,  asunder.  A  few  withered  hemlocks, 
and  other  gloomy  trees,  with  maple,  beech,  and  oak,  are  here 
and  there  seen  springing  from  the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  Uieir 
knotted,  contorted  roots,  seeming  to  bind  tlie  disjointed  fragments 
together;  while  other  places  are  covered  with  flowering  rasp* 
berries,  alder,  and  other  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  the 
euphorbia  and  red  blossomed  aloes,  prickly  cactus,  and  milky, 
snake-like,  creeping,  cryptogomous  or  cellular  plants  of  Tariotis 
kinds;  though,  tii  general;  tlie  eve  rcnoscs  on  rocks  entirely 
^okod  and  barren,  or  only  tufted  with  mosses,  lichens,  and 
ferns. 

The  landscape  fWim  the  Alleghany  ridges,  as  seen  fVom  the 
western  edge  of  tlieir  summits  towaras  the  Carolinas  and 
Geurgia,  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
ridges  hero  succeed  each  other  almost  without  nnmbor,  until  the 
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nott  distant  ia  ehadowod  oat  apon  tba  horiion  in  t  pal«  ind 
mittj  magnitade  that  invcata  the  wholo  picture  with  aQblimitj, 
and  eroatpa  an  improaaioD  of  grandeur  too  lofty  to  bo  aoanned 
by  ought  living,  eavo 

**  Tb«  lorilf  MaW,  vliffi,  frMH  cviifvy  tlifi^ 
H«  aMttati  Um  Moral,  «aj««tto  •■4  umm."* 

Some  of  the  spun  of  tlicae  mountains,  from  aome  pointa,  are  aeea 
dothod  with  noblo  wooda ;  aomctimea  they  are  projected  into  the 
▼alley,  and  aomctimea  thcT  run  parallel  with  the  flanlca  of  the 
mountaina,  whoso  bcautifbl,  pictureaquo,  acrratcd  aummita,  h/Bvo 
undulating  in  rounded  hurorao<;ks,  and  there  presenting  aouto 
ridges  and  pooka,  have  everywhere  a  rich  velvety  apnearenoo 
from  the  depth  and  luxuriance  of  tho  forosta.  Sometimea  tho 
nvinea  between  tlioso  mountains  exhibit  every  variety  of  rock 
and  pnH*ipice.  When  ouUivate<l,  the  slopea  are  dinposed  in  a 
Mieeesaion  of  terraces.  Some  are  rough,  dark,  and  shapeless ; 
otitere  riso  in  swelling  summits.  One,  distinguiiihed  oy  tlio 
name  of  Trail  Alountnin,  is  so  high  tliat  it  furma  a  nucleua, 
whence  all  tlio  hills  around  radiate  aa  from  a  centre ;  not  a  few, 
seen  from  a  less  elevate i  situation,  shoot  Into  fantastic  and 
spiral  peaks.  In  one  direction  the  ridge  app<*ara  a  oontinutMl 
clintn  of  inaccoshihiu  rockii,  t4*nninnting  at  a  prcMligous  height 
in  innumerable  jn^gt^d  |M)ints;  and  the  hills  on  wliieh  tliey 
riae  s«H*m  to  l»e  eii*fi  SNUtider  as  If  by  eartliiiuakcm ;  the  elinmns, 
borriblo  to  lN*liold,  extending  through  the  main  substance  of 
llie  rocks  aluio»t  to  their  foundation. 

A  traveller  ailvaneing  into  the  interior  of  these  mountains, 
enters,  p<«rlinps,  a  narrow  nntis,  which  excludes  every  feature  of 
tho  distiint  country,  and  finds  hiniNcIf  shut  un  amiifst  trcmcnd* 
ous  crags,  imp<*nding  over  the  road,  and  wltere  few  signs  of 
human  existence  apiM*ar;  this  at  length  opt^na  to  another  sceno 
of  mountains*  atrutelied  in  long  pi*ni|MM*tive,  wild  and  deaohito; 
vast  fon*Hts  still  hanging  unon  their  bastv  and  crowning  the  ridgy 
pr(H!ipiccN  that  rise  p<>qieniiieularly  from  the  vale.  The  scene  ia 
pcq>rtually  changing,  its  features  asituming  new  foniis,  aa  tho 
winding  road  brings  them  to  the  eye  in  ditFrn^nt  |N»inta  of  view. 
Tliough  tlio  d<H>p  valleys  betwiH.*n  theite  mountains  are,  for  tlto 
moiit  part,  ololhi)d  with  forcnts,  somelim«'a  an  abrupt  openinir 
prooents  a  picture  of  inconc<;ivable  beauty  and  n*potie.  Btili 
advancing,  tlie  road  leads  into  a  de<*p  valley,  surnnindi*d  by 
alrooHt  inaccenaihlo  st4*cpM ;  on  rising  again  to  tho  soutli*east,  a 
viata  o|>ous,  and  exhibits  a  hmg  pen«|Hvtive  of  retiring  summita 
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riiioff  over  each  other,— -Uidr  fidget,  olothed  with  fureeti^  exbibitp 
ing.  in  the  gloomy  sunlight  end  inmsparent  fttmoephere  of  an 
•Imoet  tropieal  tky,  images  of  snroaasing  grandeur  and  heaoty ; 
whilst  here  and  Uicre,  between  the  reocding  heights,  the  ere 
again  eatehes  a  glimpse  of  the  far  distant  waters  ftiding  into  the 
blue  and  clouded  horizon.*. 

Flint,  an  American  author;  saTS,-7-"  What  are  eaDed  the 
Oates  of  the  Rock^  ^fountains,  through  which  the  Wasouri 
seems  to  have  torn  itself  a  passage,  are  commonly  described  as 
the  sublimcst  spectacle  to  Imi  seen  in  tliis  vast  range  of  moun* 
tains.  For  nearly  six  milvs  these  '  nitons*  rise  in  block  perpcn* 
dioular  masses  twelve  hundred  feet  shove  tlie  surface  of  the 
river,  the  ebosm  being  little  more  tlian  one  hundred  aod  fidy 
yaitls  wide;  snd  the  ucop  foaming  wateni  of  tlie  Missouri  rusn 
tlimugh  tlie  piuiMigo  as  if  it  were  a  cataract.'* 

We  have  alrendv  said  that  America,  like  Europe,— but  tho 
more  so  in  proportion  to  tlie  geographical  extent  of  the  former, 
—affords  pftvsical  and  climactic  oonditioos  of  widelj  different 
character.  The  low  arctic  forma  of  vegetable  lifo  wluch  dotlies 
Uie  highest  elevations  of  tlie  Ilockv  Mountains,  as  also  tho 
mountains  of  tho  Middle  and  Nortfi^Eastem  portions  of  the 
Union,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  tho  rich  luxuriance  of 
orange  grovi^s,  pines,  oeunra,  vines,  and  myrtles,  tliat  are  de* 
veltipud  beneatli  tlio  sky  of  the  Houllivm  States. 

Tliu  sc(*nerv  of  the  Houtlierh  HtsUii,  in  many  respects,  grestly 
excels  that  of^  llio  Nortlieni,  not  only  (Vtun  the  stawlinoes  of  its 
mountnins,  but  pnrtieularly  in  its  general  picturesqtieiiess  and 
in  its  variety  in  (V)rrn  and  quantity.  As  within  tlie  tropies, 
tliough  not  in  such  degree,  tlio  fciitua's  of  nature. in  these 
olimates  are  bniad,  reposing,  and  dignified;  power  ia  dis- 
playinl  in  all  her  attitutfes;  she  seems  to  nycct  the  teroporixing 
of  man,  and  to  lie  satiating  herself  with  the  glory  of  tlie  purs 
and  burning  heaven;  no  ap|K>arance  of  patchwork  disflgurea 
her;  no  pn;ttincss  adorns  her,— her  bam^nness  is  grand,— her 
cultivation  is  earolcss  and  irregular.  Nature  hero  luxuriate 
to  ronmntio  wildness,  with  wliich  tlie  eye,  if  not  more  do* 
lighted,  is  St  least  more  ftilly  satiNfled  thsn  with  tlio  tame 
iniii|fid   regularity  of  art     Notliing  is  studied  or  trimmed, 


Hum  I  In  Of  apMtb.  lUjr  rU»  in  Al|4tNt  Miaimita,  or  hnak  %w%j  Uin^  ^WmM  m4 
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bat  eterytliing  growt  ia  wild,  luxttriAnt  ditord«r;  fh^  o«rth,  dl 
d«iiliDf(  with  Bun*bright  ? ordaro  and  glorious  ttoknown  flowen; 
everjtlting  m  if  AncMi  firom  tlia  Creiitor^a  htnd.  Myrtlot  and 
flr  treot;  magnolias  and  oypruaaca;  bambooa  and  palms;  sjos* 
moras  and  poplars;  tulips  and 'mulberries;  willows,  olms,  snd 
oaks,— tlioso,  many  of  toom,  towvring  abo?o  an  hundrod  foot 
ftom  tlio  ground^  arc  ooTorod  witli  moMc*s,  vinos,  and  trailing 
flowers,  climbing  to  the  highest  brunches,  and  depending  in 
fontoons  like  faiitastio  draperies,  and  wnMUiiIng  tlicmsclvcs  into 
bcAvy  and  almost  impervious  networks,  the  rich  fariegi^iod 
fnliffgo  relieved  b][  gorgeous  flowen,  brilliant  ss  under  the 
glorious  first  sunshine  of  the  primeval  earth,  and  producing  an 
i^ect  unimaginably  piolurosquo  snd  beau(i(\il. 

Such  is  Uio  atmosphere  of  that  region,  so  transparent,  so 
pure,  tliat  every  lino  of  every  objcvt  cuts  clear  and  distinct' 
against  tlic  sky,  and  a  senso  of  tlie  [>reHenco  of  all  obieels 
pervados  tlio  whole  miud.  Everytlung  tells,  — ever}'thing 
■ppeani  ample  and  independent.  The  scenes  hen«  presented 
lomotiroes  compose  a  terR*strisl  panulise,  compnrrl  to  which 
tlio  finest  gardens  of  Europe,  with  their  statues,  artifieial  cas* 
oadoM,  and  all  tlie  refinements  of  human  invention  would  ap|H*ar 
insignificant  and  tame.  In  sotno  of  tho  lnudHc.«|>es  in  this 
region  it  would  seem  Impossible  for  art  to  sdd  luiylhing  but 
what  would  ratlier  mar  than  adorn  theui.  Nothing  eon  be  con* 
octved,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  them  when  spread  out  under 
tlio  morning  sun  and  tlio  clear  blue  and  brilliiint  atmosphere, 
except  what  wo  find  now  and  then  in  tho  works  of  the  first 
mast4;rs,  such  as  Claude  Lorraine,  in  which  there  is  a  selection 
snd  combination  of  beauties,  and  a  disposition  of  ports,  forms, 
and  tints,  which  genius  alone  can  seize  fVom  the  living  landscape, 
snd  transpose  and  transfer  to  canvas,  and  render  perceptible  to 
tJie  minds  of  otliers. 

"  In  tlio  South,  tlie  proud  mountain  heights  lift  un  their  voice 
of  praiso  to  heaven."  For  tho  verdant  meadows  oi  tlie  Nortli, 
dotiod  witli  cottages  and  grazing  hcnls,  tlio  South  has  her  broad 
savannas,  calm  in  tho  shmlow  of  tlie  palmetto  snd  tho  magnolia; 
for  the  magnificence  of  tho  lludnon,  the  Delaware,  tlie  Susque- 
banna,  and  tlio  Ohio,  aro  her  mystic  lagunes,  bencsth  whoso 
stalely  arcades  of  oyprcss,  fsnov  floats  at  will  through  all  tho 
wildnoss  of  past  and  fiiture.  In  exchange  for  tho  fairy  lakes 
'  of  tlio  North,  slio  has  tlio  loveliness  of  valleys  composed  and 
ihuned  hko  a  da^am  of  the  painter.    Abovo  aro  skies  soU  and 
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CloidBg  villi  tlM  gmii«l  wtrmth  of  ionmar  miii%  tad  hnmnk 
e  inyftiorioiit  oft?enw  wbote  ■eonu  aro  ttill  unread.* 

'*  It,"  Mjt  MiM  Drraier»t  '*  Ufo  in  tho  Nbrtliern  8taM  b  t 
mnd  iMQ0,— «  poem  Aill  of  fnU  ICMcbing,«— then  it  ihoi  of  dM 
8«mtli  AiomAOco  of  infinile  picturctquo  bcautv;"— « iMnark  thai 
equnllv  applioi  to  Uhi  plivnical  fcatum  tsni  eonfonnatJOD  of 
Uiomi  SuiLHi,  and  to  Uicir  tltmiaio  oonditiona  and  cbarader. 

In  Ooo'rgia  and  Uio  CarolinM,  aro  accn,  aa  in  Italy,  iIm 
m»r«  modcat  forms  of  Tcgctalion  mixed  with  aomo  of  tht 
moat  glorioua  productions  which  elioracteriso  tho  tropkit 
and  hero  wo  may  in  aome  dc^*o  realiso  a  conception  of  chtt 
t«xtilH*ranoo  of  vogtHahIo  Ufe  which  flourishoa  in  all  ita  aplendoof 
in  Jamaica. 

Hut  as  tlio  woodland  aoonery  of  tho  North-Eastom  and  Middls 
8tAU»a  of  America  preaents  featua*s  different  lo  that  of  the 
Bouthom,  ao  alio  dooa  tliat  of  Uio  aouthem  protincea  to  that 
witliiu  the  tropica.  Although  tho  treca  and  alinihs  in  tlio  Southern 
Statca  are  all  ovorgroons,  very  beautiful,  and  of  all  ahadea,  fron 
lightottt  grey  to  a  dark  green,  and  of  many  Varietios  of  hue,  iiiO 
tlieru  is  not  hero  tlio  riant  appoaranoo  of  tho  tropica,  but  is 
tho  su^ru  grandeur  and  gloominess  of  much  of  tiieir  moonuua 
scenery  tliuy  more  roseroulo  what  is  represonled  of  Spain  or  the 
north  of  Barhary. 

At  (ho  aamo  time  tlio  coasts  of  Florida  and  Louiaiana,  « 
near  tlio  glowing  lino  whero  tho  life  of  nature  noror  oeaaes  to 
bliMim  in  nihgiiificenoo,  present  some  of  tlio  loTclieat  aoen<it 
which  earth  and  ocean  can  produce.  Tho  trees  are  hurge,  tiilt 
Slid  beuutirul;  the  most  picture8<|iio  productions  of  tho  vegetsM« 
world  over  S4i*n  in  tem})emto  re|nons.  The  sea  ia  atodded  with 
tracts  of  fairy  land,  glittering  hko  emernlds  in  tho  golden  sue- 
shine,  whero  tho  waving  trees  dip  tlieir  long  hranchea  into  tin 
water;  and  againnt  the  deep  verdure  of  tlio  submerged  rocks  the 
soa  anemone,  amid«t  tliousands  of  coral  grovca,  tvors  ita  onnf^ 
base,  tipped  witli  flower  •like  fans,  or  hangs  ita  anako-kki 
leotAcles,.  writliing  aa  tho  head-droaa  of  I^Iedusa;  whero  tbi 
amoolh  sands  are  coveted  with  shells  sparkling  with  all  tho  hnm 
of  tho  prism;  where  birda  of  orient  plumage  skim  Over  tho  wot* 
face  of  tlio  silvery  sea,  or  glance  in  and  out  from  groves  ladoa 
witli  fruits  and  flowers;  where  tho  ocean,  land*lockcd  by  thcM 

t  HMMt  or  Um  N«ir  WorM.  « 
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owery  labyrifliht,  thoea  Adry  islot  of  Um  troplo  Mi»  foUiat  lU 
rAnquilliiy  eron  dorioff  Uio  tiimmer  lempetlt.* 

Odo  pooulioriiv  of  tho  forceu  in  tomo  of  the  mora  norUioni 
iviiiioiui  of  Uio  SlAict  tB»  Uiat  tlioy  mo  cnlircW  (Voo  from  under* 
rood,  to  thai  ihoj  are  cosily  penetrable  by  tuo  foot  paaaen|for» 
ad  gcnomlly  aeecMuble  to  one  on  bonioback,  ihue  proaenting 
n  anpooranee  of.  groat  atiflVipet  and  fonnalitv,  while  in  Uie 
loutliem  SlAtoi,  aa  in  tlio  West  India .  Ittlanas  and  aoutliem 
ontincnC,  aiioh  is  the  exuberance  of  Togutable  life,  tliat  tbo 
roodlands  are  impcrvioiia  even  to  tlie  eye,  while  myriad^  of 
Niraiiitical  plants  climbing  tlte  tall  tn«rt  and  otliorwiiie  eneom* 
Miming  them,  or  olanping  tliom  with  their  circling  tcndrila,  hide 
ho  formality  and  atiiniciM  of  tho  vegetable  gianu  that  aupport 
hem ;  and  tlma  under  the  prmligiU  prol^mion  of  their  oluMler* 
ng  flowera,  waving  and  drooping  in  raj»y  motion  with  every 
Iny  breath  that  moves  them,  tli>7  linng  in  curved  wreaiha  from 
tw  to  troo,  tlicir  flowers  danoiitg  and  glittering  beneath  Uio 
iright  glare  of  a  semi-tronioal  mm.  What  can  bo  iiioro  grand 
ban  m  forest  of  oak  in  Uio  Northon  and  Westi^m  3tate»?  or 
noro  boautiAil  than  a  grove  of  liceehes  and  elm^  olotliod  in 
lioir  autumnal  tints?  or  moro  delicious  than  an  ai^jde  or  peacli 
irchard  of  Now  England  in  (\ill  bloom?  Yet  tlu  pidm,  tlio 
(live,  tlie  cypress,  tho  cedar,  tho  oniiij^*,  the  cilmn,  the  flg  troe, 
iud  tlie  pomognmafo,  tlio  myrtle,  and  tlit>  vine,  convey  a  different, 
i  more  luxurious  feeling  to  tho  mind,  and  uru  associated  with 
d<*as  which  give  to  tho  InndHcapo  they  adorn  a  character  moro 
telif^htfully,  moro  poetically  pio'ture8(|UO. 

Tho  sk^,  aliio,  in  tlio  Southern  Bialos,  is  diflea^nt  in  its  aspects 
o  what  It  is  in  tho  Northom,  altliough  throughout  America 
t  is  clearer,  more  intenst^ly  blue,  and  moro  brilliant  tlian  in 
England,  allowing  a  ditferenco  in  tho  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and 
in  tlio  natiiroof  tlie  tern)tttrial  exhalations ;  circumstances  on  which 
nuch  of  tlie  bcautv  of  a  landucapis  as  well  ss  tho  salubrity  of 
slimate  depend.  During  tho  autumnal  season,  and  somutimca 
in  winter,  the  air,  soon  after  dawn,  becomes  agnn^ably  olastie, 
uid  so  transparent  tliat  distant  objects  apptmr  almost  as  distinct 
md  defined  ss  within  tlio  tropics,  while  gold  and  amber  clouds 
■trnik  tlie  heavens  with  glory  far  up  into  the  dear  azure ;  and 
It  the  same  time,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  tlio  shilling, 
hiding,  uncertain  effects  of  European  scenery  are  nowhere  vtsi- 
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U«  111  AmcrlM.  TIm  •luiddwt  aro  eforTwhero  defined  ud 
n«My»— Um  mill  Um  lik«  a  solid  fubtUnoo  igaiDtt  Um  tidct 
of  the  moanuioi,  whoeo  mimmin  spring  m  m  firom  ft  mftfrio 
bate,  doUnMtIng  Uioir  sliarp  or  b^ld  itiundod  ouUino  upon  IM 
briffbt  rarfiioo  of  iho  air, 

Tlio  Buromer  scenery  of  the  lakes,  espeeially  of  Lakes  Oeorve, 
Michigan,  Champlain,  and  IIuron»— the  latter  eelcbrated  by 
tlio  poet  Noble,— is  in  some  rcspecU  Uko  that  of  WindennerB. 
Hero  nature  is  seen  in  all  her  ?irgin  beauty.  Oay,  luxnriaot 
fiews  bn*ak  upon  Uie  apeetator  as  be  pasaos  onwani  oTer  their 
bosom,  like  scenes  of  fsiry  enchantment,  or  those  |i»roduoed  by 
Uie  fairy  viiuons  of  tlie  poets;  spots  whvro  the  genii  who  roam 
witli  nnntloM  ft^et  over  tlie  dominions  of  nature  (if  erer  such 
fairy  forms  hsve  made  'tlieir  way  to  the  world  of  twilight)  might 
love  to  gambol  under  the  light  of  tlto  moon ;  Arcadian  retit*iits, 
where  an  Acta*on  miglit  dit*Mm  of  tlie  pine-slmdc^  Oargaphif. 
its  '*/off§  if/tui  per/Mciii§4§  tt/ttitl^"  and  tlie  bright  crt^aturca  ef 
tlio  mythic  world,  tliat  onee  animated  tlio  waters  of  tliat  aolitaiy 
grot* 

But  tlio  fairy  and  the  wood*nymph  aro  alike  unknown  ia 
America;  poetic  illusion,  save  in  Uio  immortal  verso  of  her  own 
living  banls,  Bryant  and  Noble,  has  not  yet  consecrated  Iwr 
f(lcns  and  fountains,  her  forests,  her  uninvaded  glooms  ;^h<r 
rivers  roll  in  silence,  and  even  her  ridgy  mountains  lift  up  tbciff 
blue  summits  in  unphantomed  solitude.  Associntion  sleeps,  or 
it  reverts  only  to  the  vagiie  mysteriea  of  speculntion. 

Porhnps  a  re^tliiM  Indian  nueen,— -''  i)ale  Morian  with  braided 
hair,** — may  wander  at  night  oy  some  highly  favoured  spring  ;t 
porhnps  some  tall  and  brawny  hunter,  *'  in  vestmentu  for  the 
ehnse  arrayed,**  mav  yet  hunt  tlie  hart  over  certain  distanguiahed 
ridges,  or  urge  his  barken  canoe  over  some  cypress- fringed  pool; 


•  OvM.  Mmmi  s. 

f   ll  it  •«0M4«4  of  •  bMMlliful   l»4iM  foR«l«,*M  M 

•ubid*.  ibtl  9h9  Ibraw  UcMlf  Ulo  om  oT  iImm  IaIm  U 

•fdvnl  lov«  for  —  wbo  prov«4  f«lM  to  H#r  i  r#«i»4i0f 

i*bUIU  U  b«f  uiiffov*rMbU  pttMion  icit  Vtm%phtfom  wbo  d»»cMbw  Ui# 

boy  imo  wbirb  obo  ini*odod  to  ibroir  bof»olf,  ood  lollt  bia  oT  bor    ' 

mmI  Ibo  cooooi|«i«MOo  Ibol  tboulil  loUow  i«> 

•*  B«i  itaM*.  oMsrtM  omJIc*  M«IM««  lo  MMI I 

lilac  »1M  Mtff«»tiM  l»Ml«l«t«  tmtmm  lo  ooiM 
|I*M  tuH  I  H,  ^MpiiHwi  t*ll»**  (wftt*.  MM. 
A4  («•  m*  ttKiiM  ft^i^tiMm  INlma  ^avtMt. 
0««iHtM^i«  wtmm  loittOHiUi*  liM«.**«»llMi^  llrro.  fc 
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btti  all  oUmt  pkoM  aro  left  to  iIm  omrioo  of  hndm  of  dio 
QtiUuman.« 

Hero  aro  temi  tUfory  mm  thiU  lie  liko  nilrroii»  now  of  tapphirtf, 
and  now  of  cmtal,  atuadod  with  omenld  itlnnda,  and  adorood 
with  Tariogatod  trooa  and  abrulM,  forming  in  many  plaooa  natural 
arboun  or  aylvan  arondtMi  of  Mipttrlaiifo  Uniuty^  ofloriog  aliady 
mtroala  Aroro  tho  mid*day  aim;  lM»ru  are  fHngod  iurraoi«a  iliat 
overhang  *'  t)to  iroagud  heaven  in  tho  waU)ri,*'t  and  woody  valoa 
opening  iVom  their  oanka  into  tlio  country  beyond,— «  oaqwi  of 
growi  iipreading  boncnth,  green  and  rofreNhing,  ttiitigAti;ig  tha 
ijoat  of  the  aun  which  sliinca  over  tliom  in  tlio  summer  montha 
wttli  roAilgont  splendour;  here  tlie  wstcr  is  ienabted  by  flsh  of 
endlcsa  varictii*s,  t)io  air  by  binls  of  orient  phimago,  end  mil* 
lions  of  aiure  butterflies.  Like  Windermere,  the  diinisivenesa 
excepted,  tlie  chief  charaeleriHties  of  these  hikes  are  statelv 
beAUty  and  maguifloenoe.  Their  extraonlinarv  eleanioss  is  suoii 
Uiat  tlie  eye  can  distinctly  S4*e  the  linny  inhabilanta  of  the  deep 
roct.*sses,  as  tliey  piny  in  shoBls,t  "n<l 

**aporilnir  wlib  quUli  ai*ses, 
Obsv  to  ihs  MS  tlisir  wmwwd  aiMt*  4fopp*4  villi  ffoli,'* 

IIow  glorious  I  Lake  George,  or  more  appropriately  and-^ 
poetically,  in  Indian  phmse,  **  Jloricoit/'  meaning  *' pure  water,^* 
Uio.  most  beautil\il  of  all,  which  lies  asle(*p  and  motionlesa 
beneath  tlie  woody  mountains  thnt  encircle  it,  reflecting  their 
imnges  aa  well  aa  that  of  tlie  pure  heavens  in  its  mirror-like 
surface,  supplies  an  outline,  says  an  admiring  tourist,  "which 
fanoy  might  All  up  with  a  thousiind  HdiMis."  Though  its  length 
is  only  tiiirty*four  miles,  and  its  width  fWim  two  to  four,  the 
islands  it  inc|ud<ii  numiM*r  tliriH)  hnndntl,^  and  vary  fVom  titn 
fivt  to  a  mile  in  length.  Many  of  th(»se  are  eongregatiHl  in  the 
centre,  tlius  fonuiiig  numerous  tiny  Itdies  which  lie  among  tlie 
hills  liko  clear  mirrors  in  romontic  p<<oee  and  beauty. 

To  tliis  lovely  spot,  more  b<HiutlAil  ihnn  the  fairy  creations  of 
eaalem  romance,  while  Uio  mybtio  illusions  of  the  mirage  which 

•  TW  IikIUm  Ikink  lU  Itlan^a  Is  \U  lth#«  («ImMu4  hf  aplHM,  sad  ss  Ikli 

■reoMiit  «k»jr  Ml***!  tl)««i  MrrwJ.— I*«rl«v. 

f  ('Ailinii  to  miiMl  lh«  MflptarmI  •tpwitios,  ••  A  tM  tf  f iMt  siliifM  Willi 
af«.**«-  yu*  MUmtr'i  At9f0,i  p.  If n. 

I  So  clMf  Mm  lU  wtUft  of  ikwM  UIm,  lk«l  s  ebllo  s«|ihis,  iM  lo  s  \m4, 
a»4  Mink  IMM7  falhooM  bvfiMili  •  Miiiioib  MtfMO.  Mav  Im  mws  M  4UiIs(|I|  is 
wIms  ooIi  Mink  Ibroo  r«ol,— C«lfM*«  Imkti,  fol.  ii  p.  VQ. 

§  Ulis  Uniorio  Iim  s|iwanl»  ol  loOO  mmU  UImi4«, 
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•omeCimM  tpreidt  iU  dfOimY  eBohantmeot  over  Its  mrfbot  ii 
the  •ommor  Mlrot^  mixina  Ufuids,  oloudi,  atid  waier  in  9ilnnp 
oonfUiloD,  iho  brautiAU  lioct  of  SouUioj,  on  Virginin  Wai«r, 
may  bo  well  •ppUod, 

K'Mi  «li«<i  ibo  lll«liMrlii||  •lou4a  •Mcurt  iIm  mi»9 
Aii4  ib«  •kf  •hova  In  •M>i«,»f iv«  m«  ••  mmm 
On  thy  unirmibM  bftnkf,  irh«n  lb*  « Arm  aU 
LIm  Ilk*  M  InfMil  ••  Ikf  cr»41liif  br«Mt. 
Tb«n  lb«  ffull  MfMOit  imC,  but  lb«  uUHnir  ibnM 
bUbM  |H<»r Imit  mu*l«  U  ibjr  tblrtJof  vtfodt, 
An4  mtiltt  b«r  ipiiU  oC  Mfif  ib«r«  U  •  ttllliMM 
W  bleb  not  •  rIppU  tUrt,  wbtU  tb«  bu»b«l  mvI 
liufft  up  lU  tbouffbtt,  M  If  It  (mt94  to  wobo 
Tbo  tptrlt  Ibot  iImm  upon  tbf  ^ulot  broodlb* 
Or  l«t  mo  fftBO  on  ihfo^  vbon  ibo  ftort  moon 
HHoilt  •  porltttlvo  footUnoM  ftroun4| 
Wblto  wiHt4,  oit4  irilof,  tn^  tbo  «l«m4liit  tkf 
l«<ito  oocb  ihoir  foftluro*  on4  poculUr  buoo, 
In  tnmvlblnf  laffllor  tbon  tbo  •y  onn  piore^^iw 
A  •ttbiioy.fto»lo«f|«»inulo  ln<l«Aitllo  jujr. 
WovoIm*  or  rlppllnfi.lbott  ort  boouioout  ovoff 
Hwoot  t»bo  I  on4  boouioout  oro  tbv  iboiovlnf 
Tbou  «rl  •  piMO  tot  puro  nn^  f  ontio  tbougbu  | 
Tboubatt  •  cborm  to  froo  tbo  ool*nfflo4  boort 
from  low  on<l  oorlblf  oltnlnt  |  tby  cnlni  iMboi 
Tbo  voUo  oC  OnMlprfooooo.** 

Nor  «ro  Uio  socnc'i  now  doncribod  Altogether  deotitnto  flf 
bittorioal  and  Irgoiidnrt  AMoointioDt.  It  was  nesr  Uiooo  m« 
ohAQling  Inlcos  tliiit  tlio  Britith  And  AmcricAn  foroes  oonleniM 
in  tlio  CArliur  iMmod  of  tlio  wAf  witli  tucli  donporaio  ? Alour.  Fort 
Detroit,  Fort  Twiindorntfo,  Crown  Point,  8*rACogA— tho  moUo^ 
oholy  scooo  of  Geni*niJ  UurKoyne's  surrundor,  ss  well  as  ol 
Andro's  vxooution.-^aro  loi^alitiea  tliat  excite  atroog  emotiont  is 
the  mind  of  a  ttrAngcr  as  ho  reviews  tbo  caum,  progress,  sol 
resulu  of  tliis  unnAiurul  contest  between  a  grasi  country  aim 
her  oolonints. 

Lost  the  dtmcriptions.of  the  fsco  And  general  aspooi  of  IM 
country  thus  drawn  should  bo  thought  by  some  to  bo  exaggerstc4 
or  tjo  highly  coloured,  tlto  writer  onoo  more  sppeals  to  ihi 
Authority  of  the  Karl  of  Carliulo  :— 

**  North  Amerioa,  vIcwcnI  at  fl nit  with  respect  to  her  natunl 
surfnoe,  cxhihiu  a  sori«*s  of  sci*nory  vsrious^  rich,  and  in  somt 
of  iu  foatunm.  unpamllehMl ;  though  she  cannot  on  tlio  wholt 
equal  Kun»po  in  her  mountain  elevations  how  inflnitoly  does  ils 
suri>ass  her  in  her  rivers,  cstuarieSi  and  lAkos.    TIiIa  ? AriegAl«4 
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•orlkoo  of  «irUi  ind  wftte,  ii  imo  vndor  a  wtm,  loftt  tml 
balmy,  ill  tome  omos,  bluo  And  brilliaol  ikj,  in  «11  iti  UliUidet 
with  a  tnumpMtmoy  of  Atmonnlim  which  lulv  dootnoi  iMoh,— 
witb  TurioUofl  of  foroiit  growUi  «nd  foli«go  unknowii  to  Europe, 
-!-«nd  with  t  splondour  of  tIow  in  Mitumn  boforp  whioh  ptiDting 
muni  dcupnir.** 


%# 


t 
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jrlowiog  villi  Um  gmii«l  wtrmdi  of  fonmar  ramb  and  hnmnk 
Ue  nmioriout  oa?enw  wliote  ■eonu.aro  ttill  unread.* 

'*  If."  aaya  Miaa  Dremer.t  '*  life  in  tha  NbrUtarn  8taiaa  b  t 
mnd  iMue,— a  poom  Aill  of  |froat  leacbing,«— then  iathialof  dM 
Soutlr  aiomanco  of  infioile  picuircaqua  bouitv;"— « itmark  tbl 
equiillv  applioa  to  tlio  plivnical  fcaturva  and  eonfonnatioD  of 
UioH)  SuiM,  and  to  Uicir  titfiiiitio  doodiiiona  and  cbaracler. 

In  Ooorgia  and  Uio  Carolinais  aro  accn»  aa  in  Italy,  Um 
nioro  roodcat  fonna  of  Tcgctation  mixed  with  aomo  of  tbe 
matt  glorioua  productionii  which  characlrriso  tba  uopict, 
and  hero  wo  may  in  lomo  dc^^  realiio  a  conception  of  dut 
f^xiibcranco  of  vegetable  life  which  flourithea  in  all  ite  Bplendour 
in  Jamaica. 

But  as  tlio  woodland  acenery  of  tlio  Nonh-Eaatoni  and  MiddJt 
8tau»e  of  America  preeenls  featua*a  difTeit^nt  to  that  of  the 
Boutliorn,  ao  alio  doee  tliat  of  tlie  aouihern  proTineea  to  that 
witliiu  the  tropica.  Altljough  the  trece  and  »)inib«  in  tlio  Southrni 
Statca  are  all  evorgrocnn,  very  beautiful,  and  of  all  shadea,  from 
lightest  grey  to  a  dark  green,  and  of  many  Varieties  of  hue.  stiO 
there  is  not  hero  tlie  riant  appearance  of  the  tropics,  but  it 
the  st«?ru  grandeur  and  gloommess  of  much  of  tiieir  moaouus 
scenery  tliey  mora  roscroule  what  is  represented  of  Spain  or  the 
north  of  Uarbary. 

At  tlie  same  time  tlie  coasts  of  Florida  and  Louiaiana,  to 
near  the  glowing  line  where  the  life  of  nature  never  ocaaes  to 
bUnim  in  nihgiiiiicence,  present  some  of  Uie  loveliest  aoenert 
which  earth  snd  ocesn  can  produce.  The  trcca  are  large^  tsll, 
and  beuuti(\il ;  the  most  pictures<|ue  productions  of  tbe  vcgftsbic 
world  ever  sivn  in  tempernto  roffions.  Tlie  sea  is  atoddcd  with 
trncts  of  fairy  land,  glittering  hko  emeralds  in  the  golden  auo- 
shine,  where  the  waving  trees  dip  tlieir  long  brancheo  Into  dw 
wat4'r;  and  against  the  deep  verdure  of  tlie  submerged  rocks  tlM 
sea  anemone,  amidst  tliousands  of  corol  grevca.  n;srs  its  oriuifps 
base,  tipped  witli  flower -like  fans,  or  bangs  its  snake -hJu 
tentacles,  wri tiling  as  the  head  •dross  of  Medusa;  wbcra  tbe 
smooth  sands  are  coveted  witli  shells  sparkling  with  all  the  huce 
of  the  prism;  where  birds  of  orient  plumage  skim  Otct  the  sur 
face  of  tlio  silvt*ry  sea,  or  glance  in  and  out  from  groves  lsd«e 
witli  fruits  and  flowers;  where  the  ocean,  huid-locked  by  these 


*  llftrp«r*a  MafMlM, 
t  HMMt  or  lU  N«ir  WorM. 
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lowory  Iftbyrifliht,  thoea  Adry  itiot  of  Uio  troplo  Mi»  foUiat  lU 
Irtnquilliiy  eron  durinff  Uio  Bummer  lempestt.* 

Ooo  pooulioritv  of  tlio  forceto  in  tomo  of  the  mora  imrUioni 
liTinions  of  Uio  Sutes  it»  t)iat  ihoj  luro  onlircW  (Voo  from  under* 
irood,  to  thnt  Uioj  are  easily  penetrable  by  tue  foot  paaaen|for» 
lod  generally  aeeeatiblo  to  one  on  honioback,  thus  proaenting 
in  anpooninee  of  groat  atiflbinM  and  fonnalitv,  wbilo  in  tlio 
Boutliem  SlAtea,  as  in  tlio  West  India .  Islanus  and  soutliom 
continent,  snob  is  tbe  exubernnco  of  vegutable  lif(%  tliat  tbo 
iroodlands  are  impervious  even  to  tlie  eye,  wliile  myriad^  of 
panuiitieal  plants  climbing  llie  tall  trtH^s  and  otliorwiiie  eneom* 
pmtsing  tliem,  or  elanping  tliem  wiib  tbeir  circling  tendrils,  bide 
llio  farronlity  and  stiinioiM  of  tbo  vegetable  gianls  tliat  support 
llH*m ;  and  Uius  und<T  tbo  prudigiU  prof\iiiion  of  tbeir  cluMler* 
ng  flowers,  waving  and  drooping  in  raj»y  motion  witb  every 
iny  brcatli  tbat  moves  Uicm,  tli>7  linng  in  curved  wruatbs  fhim 
JtH>  to  tree,  tlieir  flow;crs  dancing  and  glittcrini^  boncatb  tlio 
brigbt  glare  of  a  sumi-tronioid  sun.  Wbat  can  bo  more  grand 
ban  a  forest  of  oak  in  Uie  Nortben  and  West<*m  3tiite»?  or 
uoro  beautiAil  tban  a  grove  of  bcecbes  and  elm^  elotlied  in 
Jioir  autumnal  tints?  or  more  drlieious  tban  an  ai'^do  or  peacli 
>rcliard  of  New  England  in  (\ill  bloom?  Yet  tlu  pidtn,  tlio 
>livo,  Uio  cypress,  Uie  cedar,  tbo  oninj^*,  tbe  cilmn,  tbo  flg  tree, 
lud  Uie  poinogninnte,  Uio  myrtle,  and  Uio  vine,  convey  a  diiri*ront, 
i  more  luxurious  fooling  to  tbo  mind,  and  uru  associated  witb 
dcas  wbiob  give  to  Uie  lundHcape  Uiey  adorn  a  oliaracter  mora 
loliglitfully,  more  pociioAlly  pio'ture8(|UO. 

Tbo  sk^,  also,  in  Uie  SouUiom  Stales,  is  dlflerent  in  its  aspects 
o  wbat  It  is  in  Uie  Nortbom,  alUiougb  Uirougboui  America 
t  ia  clearer,  more  intens(*ly  blue,  and  more  brilliant  Uian  in 
England,  sbowing  a  dilfcrence  in  tbo  rarefacUon  of  tbe  air,  and 
n  tlio  nature  of  Uie  turret»trial  exbalaUons;  circumstiinecs  on  wbiob 
nucli  of  Uio  beauty  of  a  landBcapts  as  well  as  tbe  salubrity  of 
climate  depend,  during  tbe  autumnal  season,  and  somuUmea 
n  winter,  Uie  air,  soon  after  dawn,  becomes  agnH,*ably  elasUe, 
uid  so  transparent  Uiat  distant  objects  apptmr  almost  as  disUnet 
Old  defined  ss  witbin  Uie  tropics,  wbile  gold  and  amber  clouds 
itrenk  Uio  beavens  witb  glory  far  up  into  Uio  clear  azure ;  and 
It  tbo  same  time,  and  owing  to  tbe  same  cause,  Uie  sbiding, 
liding,  uncertain  efTects  of  European  scenery  are  nowbero  visi- 

•  CoMliiT  riorMa. 


ftilttili 


bl«  la  AmcrlM.  TIm  •luiddwt  aro  ererywhero  ddlnod  uid 
niAMj,— Um  mill  Um  liko  a  toliil  fubtunoo  igaiDtt  Um  tidft 
of  Ui0  mounUlot,  whoto  BommtH  spring  im  m  trom  t  naffio 
bMO,  dolinMtiog  Uioir  tltArp  or  Md  itiandoa  ouUioo  vpon  m 
brifflii  rarfiioo  of  iho  air. 

Tlio  Buromer  accncry  of  Uio  lake*,  capeoially  of  Lakea  Ocorov, 
Bfiohigan,  Champlaio,  and  Huron, — the  laU«r  oelcbratcd  by 
tiro  poot  Noblo,— 18  in  aomo  rcapccta  liko  that  of  WindcrmcrD. 
Iloro  nature  ia  aoen  in  all  her  virgin  beauty.  Oay,  luxuriant 
fiewa  bn*ak  upontlie  spcetator  aa  be  paaaoa  onwani  over  their 
boBtmi,  like  aocnea  of  fiiiry  enchantment,  or  those  j^rodueed  by 
the  fairr  viiuona  of  tlie  poeta;  spots  wlicro  the  genii  wlio  roam 
witli  nnntloM  fi«et  over  tlie  dominions  of  nature  (if  ever  such 
fairy  forms  have  made  'tlicir  way  to  the  world  of  twilight)  might 
love  to  gamlMil  under  the  light  of  tlie  moon ;  Arcadian  retn*iits, 
where  an  ActaMin  might  dit* am  of  tlie  pine-thad(*d  Gargnphif. 
ita  **/o99§  Uniii  periaculiiB  •r/K/d,'*  and  tlie  bright  citmturca  of 
tlie  mythio  world*  that  ouee  animated  tlio  waters  of  that  aolitary 
grot.* 

But  the  fairy  and  the  wood-nymph  are  alike  unknown  in 
America ;  poctio  illusion,  save  in  die  immortal  verso  of  her  own 
living  banls,  Uryant  and  Noble,  haa  not  yet  conseerated  btf 
glens  and  fountains,  her  forests,  her  nninvaded  glooma ;— her 
riveni  roll  in  iiilence,  and  even  her  ridgy  mountains  lid  up  llieir 
blue  aummils  in  unphantomed  solitude.  Associntion  sleepa,  or 
it  reverts  only  to  tlie  vague  mysteries  of  speculntion. 

PiTliApa  a  re^tlesa  Indian  nueen,— -"  fMUe  Marian  with  braided 
hair,** — niny  wander  at  night  oy  aome  highly  favoured  spring  ;t 
porlmpa  some  tall  and  brawny  hunter,  *'  in  veatmenta  for  the 
ehaae  arrayed,**  may  yet  hunt  tlie  hart  over  eertain  dittinguiaJied 
ridgoa»  or  urge  his  barken  canoe  over  aome  eyprcaa- fringed  pool; 


•  OvM.  Mmmi  s. 
f  II  it  iw*fd«d  of  •  bMMiiiful  ladiM  foMl«,'M  aa 
•tibid*,  ibM  •!!•  ibraw  b«CMlf  Ulo  om  oT  \hmm  U!km  U 


•fdvnl  lo««  for  oa*  wbo  prov«4  f«lM  to  l»#r }  t*mkwA\f  ib«  cUmm 
I'billU  in  b«f  unffovvriMbU  pniioa  fo»  DMiapbtfoa  «bo  d»»cMbw  ib« 
bty  into  irbirb  tb*  ini*od*d  to  ibrow  bvfMlf,  u4  uXU  bia  «f  hm 
•ad  lb«  coaMi|«i«MM  ibal  tbould  UAXam  i-> 


A4  («•  w  ttKiiM  M««|'«««ai  iNlma  ^avlMt. 
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Vtti  all  oUmt  pUiMt  aro  loft  to  iIm  omrioo  or  flmoiM  of  iIm 
nUUtarian.* 

Uoro  are  temi  tUfory  m«i  thai  Uo  like  mlmMro.  now  of  tapphiitft 
and  now  of  cmtal,  atuadod  wiili  ernvrald  blanda,  and  adornod 
with  Tariogatod  trooa  and  ahruba,  forming  in  many  plaooa  natural 
arboura  or  aylvan  aroadet  of  aupt«rlaiivo  Uniuty,  oflbriog  ahady 
mtroalo  firom  tho  mid*day  aun;  lM*ru  are  fringed  iurraoi«a  tliat 
overhang  *'tlie  iroagud  hoavc*n  in  the  watora,''t  and  woody  fidea 
opening  iVom  their  oanka  into  tJie  eountry  beyond,— «  eaqiet  of 
graae  apreadlng  beneath,  green  and  rofreNhing,  mitigati;ig  the 
iitmt  of  the  aun  whioli  aliinoa  over  tliem  in  tlie  aunimor  montha 
with  roAilgont  splendour;  here  tlie  water  ia  ienabtod  by  fl»h  of 
endleaa  varietice,  tlie  air  by  binU  of  orient  plumage,  nnd  mil* 
lions  of  aiuro  bottcrfliea.  Like  Windermere,  the  dilI\iMveu<*«a 
exoopt4Ml,  tlio  ehiof  ohsraoleriHties  of  thi*se  Itikca  are  stAti*lv 
bcAuty  and  maguinconoe.  Their  exlraonlinnrv  eleanioes  is  suoii 
tliat  the  eye  oan  ditlinotly  S4*e  the  hnny  inhabitauta  of  the  deep 
rece«eea»  as  tliey  play  in  shoals. t  and 

abMT  to  Um  mh  ilMir  wmwwd  mmI*  4r«|>p*4  villi  aoMi** 

IIow  glorioual  Lake  George,  or  more  appropriately  and^ 
poetieally,  in  Indian  phrase,  *'Jloncoi$,'*  meaning  "pure  water,^ 
tlie  most  beautil\il  of  all,  whieh  lies  asleep  and  motionleaa 
beneatli  tlie  woody  mountoina  that  encircle  it,  retlecting  their 
images  as  well  as  that  of  Uio  pure  heavens  in  its  mirror-like 
surface,  supplies  an  outline,  says  an  admiring  tourist,  "which 
fancy  might  fill  up  with  a  thousnnd  Kdens."  Though  its  length 
is  only  thirty-four  miles,  and  ita  width  fWun  two  to  four,  tho 
islands  it  inc|ud(ii  nunilMT  tliree  liundn*d,^  and  vary  fVom  um 
fei*t  to  a  mile  in  length.  Many  of  th<*se  are  congregatiHl  in  the 
c«*ntre,  tlius  fonuing  numerous  tiny  hdces  whirh  lie  among  tlie 
hills  like  dear  mirrors  in  romontio  peace  and  beauty. 

To  tliis  lovely  spot,  more  beniitiAil  than  the  fairy  creations  of 
easlem  romance,  while  tlie  mystic  illusions  of  the  mirage  which 

•  TU  MUm  iklfik  lU  ItlM^a  Is  \U  lth#«  (sImMu4  hf  tflHM,  Md  sa  lliU 

trwMini  ib»jr  MlMM  ll)««i  MrrwJ,— l*«rl«v. 

I  (*«lUiis  to  miimI  lb*  Mf iptarmi  •tttWMJos,  ••  A  SM  sf  f laM  ail«fl«4  wlill 
|l^**«.ru«  mm$r'i  A$ff0,t  p.  tfH. 

I  %•  clMf  M  lU  watort  of  iSwM  UIm,  |H«i  a  «bito  SAiihla.  iM  t«  s  I«a4, 
•Ml  Mink  Ihirtf  f«ibMR«  bvfiMili  •  taiiMMh  Mtf«e«,  »•*  Im  mws  m  4Ulla(ll|  si 
»Imi  sail  Miuh  ibrM  r««i.— C«lfM*«  UAm.  fol.  ii  p.  VO. 

^  Lalis  UniAfio  baa  a|iwMil»  «l  loOO  mmU  Ulsads, 
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■onoUmM  fpreadt  its  drMBiT  enohanttnoiit  Of«r  its  mrfbM  ia 
the  tammer  oalrot,  mixiofl  Ufandt,  oloodt,  and  wttler  In  sinhfi 
oonfyiaioD,  tho  bvaotiAU  liOM  of  SouUiejf  on  Virginia  Walor, 
m»y  bo  well  appllod, 

^'SmiI  af  tiMMJTitM  liAVAU,  4«IMa«t  bit  | 

M'Mi  wl»«fi  ill*  AielitHnir  •louii  n^nurt  ili«  miB| 

And  the  til f  •howl  In  iMla,— five  m«  !•  MMf 

On  thy  unironbM  Wnkt|  when  ih«  warm  nlr 

LIm  lllic  Ml  InfMil  •«  thy  rrMUlAf  braMt. 

Th«n  the  full  MfMoit  not,  hyt  lb«  Uillloir  ihnMk 

M»hM  fflorloui  niutl«  In  thy  •hIrtJnfl  wuodt, 

An4  niUI»l  b«r  guti*  •#  tonff  th«rc  U  *  •tlllu«it 

Whlchnot  *  rIppU  •llrt|  while  ih«  htt»h«4  Mvt 

lluf*  up  lit  tboughit,  M  U  It  f<Mt«4  to  Wfth« 

Th«  •iilrli  that  tlvept  upon  thy  qul«t  br«i4th« 

Or  l«t  mc  ffftRc  on  ihtow  wh«n  ih«  toft  hmmni 

Mhotlt  n  porfuiiv«  f«ncUn«M  nround, 

Whilo  woiidi  nitd  wnloTi  iind  tlt«  doudUM  tkf 

I4MM  onrh  iholr  f«ftlur«t  Mid  p«cullnr  huM, 

In  tomvihlnf  lovvlior  than  iha  oyn  enn  pt»rw^— 

A  •ubilo,«.v1«wlo*»,«.mul«  lnd«AnUo  joy* 

Wiiv«Im»  or  rlppUnir».thott  Mt  boftulaoui  ovtry 

HwMt  Lftho  I  nnd  bMutoou*  nr*  ihv  thUowlnf  hmk»  § 

Thou  nrl  n  pla«t  far  puro  nnd  f  •niio  thought*  | 

Thott-hftft  n  chnrm  to  frto  tho  oniMifflod  hoort 

Prom  low  nnd  oarthly  cliolo*  |  thy  cnim  mnhit  MJIhto 

Tho  vnlM  oT  Omnlprvoooet.** 


Nor  AJro  Uio  toonet  now  doflcribod  Aliogetber  deoUUito  of 
biftoriool  Mid  IrffoiidnrT  AiMooiatJont.  It  was  noof  tho&m  «b« 
obanting  lakoa  that  tho  Uriiith  and  American  foroea  oonUmdcd 
in  Uio  carlivr  iM^riod  of  tlio  war  with  audi  donporalo  ?alour.  Foil 
botroit,  Fori  rcHMindurntfo,  Crown  Point,  Haratoga—tho  molaa* 
oboly.  acono  of  Ooiii*nu  llurgoyne'a  aurrundor,  aa  well  wo  of 
Andro'a  oxooutjon,-^aro  loi^aliiioa  tliat  excite  atrong  emotiona  in 
the  nittd  of  a  atrangcr  aa  bo  roviowa  tbo  eauao,  progrtao,  and 
iiwulta  of  tliia  unnatural  oonloat  between  a  great  oountry  and 
her  ooloniftta. 

Loat  the  diwcriptiona.of  the  face  and  general  aapoot  of  tbo 
oountry  thua  drawn  ahould  bo  thought  by  aoroe  to  bo  exaggonUc4 
or  ijo  highly  coloured,  tlie  writer  onco  moio  appoala  to  Iha 
authority  of  tho  Karl  of  Carlinlo  :— 

'*  North  Anioriea,  viowe<l  at  flrai  with  roapeei  to  her  natural 
aurfaoe,  exhihita  a  aoritva  of  acrnory  varioua,  rich,  and  in  oume 
of  ita  fuatiinw,  unpamllcliHl ;  thougli  alio  cannot  on  tlio  whole 
equal  Europo  in  her  mountain  eluvaliona,  how  inflnitoly  does  aba 
aurpaaa  her  In  her  livora,  eatuariea,  and  lakoa.    Tliia  Tariegated 
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Miiikoe  of  Mtfth  and  wiitor,  k  weQ  andor  t  fram,  aoft*  and 
bftlmy.  in  aonio  oaaoa,  blue  and  brilliant  altj.  In  all  ita  latiuidoa 
with  m  tran^paftnoy  of  atmoanliera  wliioh  lulv  docanol  rBaoh»— 
with  variotioa  of  foroiit  growili  and  foliaffo  unknown  to  Europe» 
•^-«n«l  with  a  aplondoor  of  tlow  in  autumn  boforo  whioh  painting 
mutii  donpair." 


k* 


* 

s 


' .     * 


CHAPTER  XII. 


•r  Kii«Mryteii«MMMt«i« 


Natuinl  euriotiiiM  iin^  pioturoMue  ftwUifM  in  the  United 
BtatM  tro  numerotit  nod  striking.  It  it  only  ponibK  howowr, 
to  •elcoi  t)io  prinoipiil,  and  wo  can  give  thorn  no  non  ihna  a 
paMing  notico. 

What  ia  oallod  Uio  Notch  on  Mount  Woahington,  in  New 
IlamptiliirQ,  willi  ita  ailvory  caacado,  and  tho  ProAlo  Rook,— a 
dosohito  uiasa  of  granito,— aro  oimcciallv  attJiMtive.  The  latter 
prutwuta  the  ap|>caranoe  of  a  largo  human  head  and  faoe^ 
about  forty  foot  (Vom  the  ohin  to  tho  top  of  tlio  forehead, 
doKnoatod  in  tho  ootid  rook  wHh  groat  oxaotncoa ;-— oonjocturod 
by  aohio  (though  tlio  coiyecturo  ia  gonoraJly  diacnnljtod)  to 
have  bot»n  thua  ahnped  by  t)io  Indiana,  and  to  have  bc«a 
wonihippiHl  by  lliom  aa  a  divinitT.  Tho  maiw  of  rock  fonniDg 
tliia  oxtrnordinary  profllo  ia  aaid  to  bo  eighty  foot  in  height, 
fifltK^n  hundred  foot  above  tho  lake,  and  abiuut  half  a  milo  fh>Bi 
A  apoctator  on  tho  road ;  from  a  certain  point  of  whioh  it  appoan 
to  bo  at  tho  top  of  t)ie  mountain^  tliough  it  ia  in  ronlity  five 
hundred  fitjt  below  tho  aummit 

Tho  Ilawk'a  Neat,  in  weatom  Virginii(^«  yaat  maaa  of  alielving 
'  rook,  ia  no  oaHcd  on  aooount  of  ita  roaomblano<^to  tlio  Dcat  of  a 
mamtnoth  bird.  '^.. 

Willi  the  great  geological  phenomenon— tho  Hatiiral  Bridge 
of  Virginia— ovrry  n^ader  nuat  bo  familiiur;  aa  al»b  with  Wiera 
and  Afadiiion'a  Cavea  in  tliO  aamo  Slate;  tlioy  aro,  pcrhana, 
among  the  most  Ix^autifbl  and  oxtonaivo  of  tho^kind  yet  oia- 
oovvrud  in  the  world.  : 

The  Gorge  near  llarpiVaFerry,  on  tlio  borderauf  Maryland, 
where  llio  confluent  atruama  of  tlio  Potomao  and  Bhvnandoah 
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bav*  worn  cbeir  obmuiel  aeroM  Uie  bloo  Mg9  of  cbo  Alio* 
ghaniM  to  ibo  ma,  !•  oolt^biniod  by  Mr.  JclTorMiD,  in  bit  notot 
of  tbo  **  Ancient  Uominion,**^  m  ono  of  Um  mote  ttupendotti 
9cene%  in  naiurOf  and  m  boing  wortb  a  Yoyago  aoroM  Um 
AUantio  to  aoo. 

Tbo  Cliimnoy  Itockai  on  ibo  bigbway  (Vom  Nortb  Carolina  to 
TennoMM  along  tlio  broad  Frr^ncb  Uivrr,  arp  also  marvolloua 
worka  of  nattiro.  Tboy  riM  noriM^ndiciilarly  to  a  vani  bi«iglit« 
and  am  about  two  bunditMl  yanla  in  diam<*ii*r  at  tlio  baao.  Bring 
of  aandttono  formation,  and  tbo  wat4*r  baving  worn  tbp  ridiM 
amootb,  tlioy  pmM«nt  tlii^  npponranco  of  a  •olitary  gigantic  pillar 
of  granite  nmng  IVom  tbo  prairi<t. 

Nor  mtitt  tlio  Ciwcado  in  OtH>rgia,  called  Toccoa,  and  tbo 
aerioa  of  beautil\il  and  aparkling  falls  in  tbo  diwp  gorgv  of 
Tallulab,  bo  regarded  aa  undtiMTving  a  pacing  obm*n*tttion. 

Tboiie»  and  otbor  auoli  inanifcHtationa  of  ibo  won.der-working 
power  of  tlio  Almigbty,  bavo  boon  well  deacribed  aa  epica  in 
tbo  pootrv  of  nutiire. 

Tlie  LnclianUHl  Mounlalna  of  Tenneaieo  aro  reroarkablo  for 
tbo  vivid  inipreaaiona  of  buman  feet  and  tlioao  of  lower  animala 
ilian  man  noon  what  ia  now  bocomo  solid  aandstono  nvk. 

Tbo  Sulpliureited  Springs  witli  wbieb  this  and  tlio  m«igbbour« 
ing  Btatos  of  Virginia  and  Arkansas  abound,  aa  also  tboao  of 
Saratoga  and  New  I^'bnnon  in  New  York,  are  so  colebrsted  for 
their  natural  beauties  as  to  require  littlo  or  no  description. 

Tbo  Virginian  mineral  wat4*rs  contain  sulpburt»ttea  hydrogen 
and  carbonio  acid  gas,  evolved  in  bubbles,  rising  at  intervaLi 
from  tbo  bottom  of  tlio  spring.  By  analysis,  tho  minerals  in 
oombination  aro  found  to  bo  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulpliato  of  magnesia,  eblorido  of  . 
sodium,  and  iron.  Some  of  tbo  springs  aro  tliermal,  and  may 
be  said  to  exhibit  tlio  same  phenomena  as  tbo  celebrated 
Fountain  of  the  Son,  near  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  as  described 
by  Herodotua, — vis.,  that  they  are  warm  at  midnight  and  cool 
at  noon-day. 

Saratoga  contains  four  great  classes  of  mineral  springs:  the 
acidulous,  which  are  .highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  or  acid 
of  charcoal ;  the  chalybeate,  impregnated  with  iron^  and  of  an 
acid  taste;  the  taiine,  composed  of  different  salino  ingredients, 

I ■ 

•  ViifiAM  mm  to  cdtod  inm  its  bMag  cbt  im  —tdtwustof  cbt  EaglMli  to 
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MMh  M  ralnhftto  of  iiiMRMtiii«  todtt  murlalet,  aiid  otrbonttav 
of  mnIa  ana  Uin«;  and  ttio  Mlphwrou^.  tho  pfOTailing  oh«r«ot«r 
of  wbioli  uifNni  ftt>m  Um  nrvtmioo  of  tulpiitifvtted  hydfogen, 
either  ttiioombitird  or  uniiod  wiUi  liroo*  aUiftliot*  Iron,  4w. 

Tlio  Lfifbfinon  ppring*  iiro  iiiroiliir»  rxccpUng  (hat  al  iiHtKor 
of  tbeao  aro  tlioro  ilicrma)  wnlcri.  Tbo  Umpenuaro  of  tbcvo 
lant'tiaroMl  upringt  rangva  only  from  betwoen  48  and  01  dcgroro 
of  Fabn^nbtftt 

Tbo  Mnmmoib  Oavo  in  Rooklngbom  County,  Kentucky,  is 
frmarkablo  not  only  for  itt  oiafrnitudc,  but  alto  for  its  aituation, 
being  found  boncatb  lovol  thougli  broken  ground,  and  not,  as  anch 
oavi'a  ooromonly  aro,  amidiit  mountain  rocka.  For  more  tlian  aix 
mile*  you  paM  undorground  to  tlio  principal  arva,  which  con- 
tnina  eight  acrm,  without  one  pillar  to  support  ita  magniflc<*nt 
faulted  roof.  Many  of  tlio  rooma  are  not  only  covcnMl  with 
sparry  inoruslations,  but  are  fllliMl  with  millions  of  stalartitra, 
descending  in  all  fortns  Ihnn  tlie  ceiling,  and  meeting  Uieir 
stnlsgniito  kindred  on  the  ground,  and  thus  fonning  s|>lcndid 
crystal  columns;  while  here  and  tliere,  over  tho. broken  rocka, 
fkfl  iM'sutifbl  ca»cadi«s,  which  feed  the  quiet  lakes  that  are 
scatt4*rod  oter  the  an*a,  occasionally  adomtnl  with  mosa  and 
wef*da,  and  cryptof^smic  flora,  hydroporea,  confcrrv,  and  occih* 
torifl),  togilher  with  climbing  bignonia,  fragrant  vanilbu,  and 
golden  flowered  banistcrras.  Though  not  so  oelebrated  as  the 
ancient  Antipan>s  in  tlio  On^cian  archipelago,  tlie  stonca  and< 
atalaotitea  Of  wliich,  like  diamonds,  are  aaid  to  throw  back  the 
light  of  lorchea,  it  is  far  more  cxtcnajTO,  and  ia  more  splendid 
in  appearance  than  can  bo  well  exnressed  or  eren  oonceived. 
exceeding  in  every  rtwpect  tliose  of  Elora  and  £lei)hanta. 

Tho  Monument  ^lountiiin,  in  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Barrington  by  the  Uousalonio  railroad  in  Connecticnt*  is  cele- 
brated.fpr  its  relation  to  tho  romantio  history  of  a  bcaatiful 
Indian  girl,  who,  under  the  influenca  of  a  passionate  love 
for  one  with  whom  the  roligion  of  her  tribe  would  not  allow 
her  to  be  united  in  marriage,  threw  herself  from  the  moontain 
and  perished.  Every  Indian  who  aflerwards  passed  the  jplace, 
threw  a  stone  npon  the  grave  to  commemorate  the  evenC 

The  Mammeile  Mountain  in  Tennessee, 'a  natural  pyramid, 
seven  hundred  feet  in  height, — the  Begicides'  Cave  in  New 
Haven, — the  splendid  Waterfalls  of  the  Cstskill  in  New  Toik, 
of  Trenton  near  Utica  (the  next  to  Niagara  in  beauty, 
grandem;  and  extent ),— the  falla  of  tho  Missonri,  tearing 
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'a  psangs  through  tlie  Rocky  HoonUini  of  thne  hundred  fbsl 
in  width,<--and  mtaj  other  natund  phenonens,  juwtly  exoits* 
the  sstomshmeot  of  e^ery  spectator,  st  the  same  timo  tJial  tliey 
oxhibit  evidences  of  the  primitive  heautT  snd  power  of  nature, 
under  the  mighty  influence  of  which  the  nind  expands  with 
re?erential  awe  and  admiration. 


*'  TImt*  h  m  ftMvtlfttl  umijhig  diana 


I«  Ood*t  otmimI  works  t  tli«  vhitporiof  via4s  mi4  «mv«i| 
TIm  aMmauia  brooks,  iko  ctoopiair  grMO,  thm  flovorii 
Aad  ottivoriair  l«av«s,  tvon  to  tko  lo»U«fi  tklafs,  , 

]>o  lisp  tkoir  Mftkor*s  praisob** 

**  Tkott  ftfH  laHsiklo  I 

Caa  I  vlov 

Tkoso  objects  of  mjr  voa4«r,— caa  I  fsti 
Tbow  Sa#  soasaiioos,  aa* Boi  tklak  of  Tboo I** 

The  Catskill  Pine-Orchard  Fall  is  on  the  Catsldll  Mountains, 
about  three-qaarters  of  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hero^ 
on  the  very  summit  of  a  rock,  is  a  beautiful  and  oonunodioua 
hotel*  which  in  summer  is  much  frequented  by  travellers.  Often 
on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  the  spectator  views  beneath 
him  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  elements  ;-^thundor*clouds,  with 
their  forked  lightnings  darting  upwards  from  their  bosom,  are 
aeen  passing  along  far  below  him,  or  reclining  in  masses  at  his 
leet,  reverberating  with  tremendous  echo. 

Hundreds  of  meteors,  whicli  are  never  seen  on  the  plains,  hers 
present  tlicmsclves  in  the  fine  clear  evenings  of  autumn ;  and 
aometimos  during  the  dny;  and  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  tlie  shadow  of  the  mountain  is  seen  projoctod  upon 
the  body  of  the  air,  and  the  spectator's  own  image  reflectou  as 
in  a  mirror  upon  the  opposite  cloud. 

.  In  the  eany  morning,  as  the  sun's  rays  dart  into  the  many 
valleys  which  lie  between  the  higher  ranges,  the  stagnant  air 
contained  in  the  low  recesses  becomes  quickly  heated ;  heavy 
masses  of  vapour, — dense,  white,  and  undefined, — arise  from 
the  hollow,  meet  over  the  crests  of  the  liills, — cling  to  the 
forests  on  their  summits,— enlarge,  unite,  and  ascend  rapidly  to 
the  rarefied  regions  above ;  a  phenomenon  so  rapidly  develoi)ed, 
that  the  almost  sudden  disappearance  of  the  stupendous  scenery 
beyond  firom  the  spectator's  gaze  looks  like  the  work  of  magic ! 

To  the  visitors  -of  tliis  magnificent  spot  who  can  relish  the 
majesty  of  nature,  notlung  can  exceed  the  pleasure  of  heboid- 
ing  such  a  splendid  spectacle;  as  also  on  the  close  of  the  day 
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Wen  tbo  tky  la  clear,  th«  immense  vault  of  the  be«Tena 
appeara  in  awful  majesty  and  splendour,  and  tbo  whole  toeno 

nfodnoea  indescribable  emotions.  .  .  

To  beipbten  the  beauty  and  intereat  of  the  spot,  two  miniatmo 
lakes,  behind  the  hotel,  units  their  waters  to  fonn  a  stream 
which  falls  one  hundred  and  serenty-fi^e  feet  into  a  ravuie, 
and  then  dashes  precipitously  in  its  winding  course  down  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  mountains,  concealed  for  a  time  beneath  the 

dense  umbrage  of  the  jungle.  *  «        .       a  o-^.v 

At  the  Landville  Falls,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia  and  Sooth 
Carolina,  is  a  number  of  lofty  and  fantastic  cliffs;  and  among 
Ihem  ode  vast  isolated  column,  several  btindred  feet  high, 
around  which  are  clustered  in  the  greatest  profusion  the  most 
beautiful  vines  and  flowers.  This  column  occupies  a  conspicuous 
position  a  short  distance  below  the  Falls,  and  it  is  by  no  ineans 
diflScuU  to  imagine  it  a  monument  erected  by  nature  to  celebrate 

her  own  creative  power.  ,    -    « 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  truly  wonderful  of  an  natnral 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  grandeur  are  the  Falls  of  Nisgars, 
called  by  the  Indians  Oniagara,  or  Ochniagara ;  a  word  signi- 
lying  ••  the  thunder  of  the  waters." 

This  mighlv  river,  which,  in  its  subsequent  confluence  with 
the  8t  Lawrence,  divides  the  Bute  of  New  York  and  the 
Aroericnn  territory  fVom  Upper  Canada,  takea  its  rise  in  the 
nortli-eastem  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  unknown  fountains 
of  the  8t  Lawrence, 
a  The  Niagara  forms  an  outlet  of  the  vast  chain  of  western 

•  lakes,  chiefly  those  of  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron, 
beginning  with  Lake  Superior,  and  its  hundred  tributary 
streams;  and  is  the  principal  feeder  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  drains 
an  area  of  country,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Professor 
Drake,  of  Kentucky,  equal  to  40,000  square  miles;  and»  the 
extent  of  their  own  surface  being  93,000  square  miles,  the 
whole  area,  including  lakes  and  rivers,  is  not  less  than  150,000 
square  miles;  with  a  total  descent  of  not  less  than  834  feet. 
The  Falls  are  fourteen  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  twenty 
four  froih  Lake  Erie— the  lakes  which  the  river  immediately 
connects.    On  the  emergence  of  the  river  from  Lake  Erie,  its 
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broadth  is  thoai  90Crfeet,  sad  its  eumnt  sCroog  sod  imgqlsr. 
At  the  distsnoe  of  two  miles  on  its  oouzss  it  becomes  OMwe 
smooth  and  tranoiiil. 

The  two  brenches  of  the  riTer  which  enoompsM  Orsnd  Iduid 
onita  sboat  a  mile  aboTo  the  xapids,  and  thus  the  riyer  i% 
between  Chippeway  and  Fort  Schlosser,  two  miles  in  wid^ 
•asoming  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  apparently  sorronnded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  ^  At  Chippeway,  a  British  Tillage 
opposite  to  Navy  Island,*  it  auddenlt  contracts  to  the  width  of 
a^^t  one  mile,  becomes  violentlj  agitated,  and,  as  if  infuriated 
byKi  consdoosness  of  the  tremenaous  plunge  it  is  about  to  make, 

m  dashes  against  the  rocks  that  impede  its  current,  and  becomes 
a  rushing  torrent,  broken  into  cascades  and  sweeping  billows. 

.  Forced  onwards  by  its  own  momentum  over  a  descent  of  ninety 
feet,  it  now  rushes  with  an  impetuosity  truly  awful, — with  s 
power  and  vehemence  that  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  s 
beholder  with  sensations  both  of  terror  and  amazement  From 
ridfTS  to  ridge,  from  side  to  side,  it  bounds,  hissing,  foaming, 
Bplashing,  until  it  reaches  the  perpendicular  rock  down  which 
the  whole  mighty  stream  suddenly  leaps  headlong.  ^^ 

But  this  is  not  the  climax  of  the  spectacle,  ahe  entire 
eataract  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  or  an  irregular  semicircle,  f 
The  perpendicular  fall  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  the 
descent  of  the  rapids  immediately  above  it  fifty-seven  feet  Nearly 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  the  river  is  divided  by  Goat  or  Iris 
and  Prospect  Islands,  maJdng  three  distinct  falls,  and  preventing, 
the  water  firom  falling  in  one  unbroken  sheet.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Falls  the  fluid  mass  is  shivered  by  rocky  projections  into 
minute  particles,  assuming  an  infinite  variety  of  fopns,  and 
radiant  with  prismatic  hues.  The  volume  of  air  carried  down  by 
the  waters  in  their  descent  so  greatly  diminishes  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  element,  that  only  substances  of  the  greatest 
buoyancy  will  float  in  the  chasm  beneath.  One  of  these  cas- 
cades alone  is  onc-tliird  of  a  mile  broad :  and  the  breadth  of  the 
whole  Falls  is  four  thousand  feet,  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  Fall  on  tlie  Canada  side  contains  the  greatest  volume  of 
water,  being  seven  hundred  vards  across,  while  that  on  the 
American  side  is  only  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards.     The 

-    -  -  ■-        ■  _— _j 
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.      ■        -• 
whole  diftaDoe  Of«r  the  eoite^  indading  Iiis  end  Pkofpeet 
Ifft^Hf,  is  oompated  at  fooxteen  hundred  yards.    The  height  of 
th^eataraot  on  the  northern  or  American  side  Is  one  hondrod 
ana  eix^-foor  feet,  and  on  the  western  or  Canada  side  one  hiin« 
dred  ana  fiity-eight  feet    The  fall  on  the  Canada  side,  which 
from  Its  greater  conTcxitj  is  denominated  the  Horeeshoe  Fall, 
is  the  most  magnificent  aa  well  aa  the  most  eztenaiTe.    The 
whole  vast  concentrated  tide  poors  over  the  tremendous  predpioe 
with  A  roar  which  is  heard  in  a  still  hat  slightly  hamid  atmo^ 
sphere  at  the  distance  of /ortj  miles ;  and  its  loftj  pjTamidsl 
eload  of  fleeoT  Tapoor,  or  sea  of  spray  and  foam  (seen  at  the 
same  distance),  now  hanging  dark  and  heavy  shore  it,  now 
wafted  away  hy  the  corrent  of  the  wind,  reflects  all  the  coloars 
of  the  rainbow,  always  brillisnt  and  beantiful,  as  the  sanheams 
fidl  apon  the  misty  curtain,  and  successively  varied  as  the  winds 
disperse  the  water-spirit,  and  shapes  it  into  new  phantasmal 
forms  glowing  with  light  and  loveliness.    Sometimes  the  mist 
is  thin  and  gauze-like,  with  every  variety  of  colour  above  and 
below,  brilliant  with  prismatic  hues,  which  arch  themselves 
higher  and  higher  up  into  the  pale  blue  heavens,  or  deeper  and 
deeper  upon  the  green  water  in  the  abyss.    In  the  clear  cold 
weather  of  winter,  this  vast  volume  of  water,  touched  hy  the 
rays. of  the  setting  sun,  appears  in  the  distance  like  the  flame 
and  smoke  of  a  burning  city;  whilst  its  roar  sometimes  resem- 
bles that  of  the  ocean  or  an  overwhelming  tempest.     Some 
writers  have  fancied  in  it  sounds  similar  to  the  explosions  of 
artillery,  amidst  a  combination  of  musical  tones.    Such,  indeed, 
are  its  strange  mystic  thunderings,  that  they  are  said  to  com- 
bine with  no  other  sounds, — they  are  such  ss  could  be  heard 
amidist  the  roaring  of  the  volcano,  and  yet  would  not  drown  the 
chirping  of  a  swallow. 

The  position  on  the  American  side,  from  which  the  Falls  sro 
best  seen,  is  that  called  Point  View,  from  which  Vanderlyn 
sketched  one  of  his  great  paintings ;  that  also  from  the  Tahl^ 
Bock  in  Canada,  beneatli  the  sheet  of  falling  water,  is  com* 
mending;  but  best  of  all  are  the  prospecta  Arom  the  point  of 
Iris  Island,  where  it  overlooks  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  from 
the  tower  at  the  Terrapin  Bocks,  along  the  Table  Bock,o«.th» 


•  80  wIM  frMB  %\f  iatntm  «f  its  MrftM  and  tuaawblMW  t»  •  tebW.  It 
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lattflT  now  pvtiAlly  destroyed.  The  fpaoUtor  mn  odvanoo  to  A 
great  dittAOoe  behind  the  cascade  bj  traYcninff  a  ledge  of  the 
rock  oonneoted  with  the  OTcr-hanging  cliff;  and  barinff  amyed 
at  the  eostomary  limit,  a  scene  of  wonderftil  and  fearful  interest 
displavs  itself  before  him.  ''A  curtain  of  water  sepaiates  him 
from  Uie  world ;  a  rooky  canopy  rises  far  aliOTe  his  bead-;  his 
feeling  are  those  of  a  prisoner,  but  never  suroly  was  there  so 
magnificent  a  dungeon. 

•  The  momentum  of  the  whole  body  of  waters  may  be  better 
conceiTcd,  when  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are 
combined.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  imagine  a  column  of 
water  nearly  a  mile  broad  and  twenty  feet  decp,^prope]lod  hj  the 
weight  of  the  surplus  water  of  tlio  whole  prndigioos  basin  of 
tlio  lakes, — wliioh  contains  nearly  onc-half  of  the  Arth  water 
un  the  surface  of  tlio  globe, — ruUing  down  a  rapid  declivity 
uf  fidy  feet  for  tlio  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  tlien  leaping  and 
pouring  over  a  precipice  of  one  liundivd  and  sixty  feet  of  per- 
pondiciilar  descent,  as  if  falling  to  the  central  depths  of  the 
earth !  How  vast  is  the  conception  I  How  overpowering  must 
be  tlie  scene,  to  those  familiar  with  it  only  from  tiescription ! 

Itatlicr,  however,  than  sublimitjr,  tlie  feeling  actually  excited 
in  the  mind  of  an  observer  is  silent  smaxeroent,  or  profound 
reverential  awe;  many  literally  hold  their  breath,  in  tlie  sudden 
excitement  created  by  tlie  spectacle.  The  mind  accustomed 
only  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  and  exhibitions  of  nature'a 
power,  feels  a  revulsion  and  recoil  from  the  new  train  of  thought 
and  feeling  forced  for  an  instant  upon  it 

Nature  arrays  herself  in  tliis  phenomenon  h'ke  some  angry 
and  irrcsistiblo  power  that  has  torn  itself  away  from  the  mighty 
grasp  of  its  Creator.  With  tlie  awe  and  reverence  inspired,  the 
minu  on  first  beholding  the  immensity  of  the  scene  is  over- 
whelmed also  with  a  sense  of  its  own  utter  insignificance  and 
helplessness;  for  the  wild  rush  of  tlio  descending  flood  is 
al)solute]y  bewildering.  The  quantity  of  water  precipitated  ia 
070.000  tuns,  or  10U,{lil,000  gallons  every  minute.  The  ovo 
distinctly  measun*s  tlie  vast  mass,  and  tlie  spectator  can  hanUy 


M«l«  v(  lb«  riv«f ,  proj^UnK  m  ts  lo  Kflwrd  thm  ^>•9^Mbf  •  fvont  ti^w  «f  iIm  H 
•liot  I'alb.  It  WM  eoMidvnblv  unJvraiiiHMi  i  mmI  StMifM  oo  lb*  turfto*  bad  for 
Miu«  tiib*  prtvioualjT  inUieatwl  tb«  dunipium.  But  to  ISM  a  larger  mM«  wm 
4«l«tck«4,  eonpUii'if  dmtmjing  Um  mmt  fdvoMmbl*  potitk»a  for  viowin^  «b« 
iHifaiticml  tppfoniiieo  prvMolM  bjr  ihM  riuii^iidovt  fteo  of  v«l«rt— f'taWi 
Ihwimg^tm  Smip-Wk.  185e.  [Is  I8\9  Um  wbolo  ffMi  of  ibo  rook  Ml  »itb  a 
mioo<iom  ortob.] 
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tfoid  Chinkiiig  with  die  petMnt.  thtt  Che  ftwataiiit  of  Che  upper 
worid  nnat  bo  thortlj  drained  down  into  tho  ^wning  guiff 
while  the  claade  eehoUr  cannot  fiul  to  be  mninded  of  the 
ooantrjman  of  Iloreoe,  who  being  unable  to  ford  a  ri?er  ftom 
the  impotnoeitj  of  its  tonent»  took  np  a  letotution  to  wait  till 
the  stream  had  all  nin  by.  But  tma  mighty  torrent*  with 
leaistlees  foroe,  oontinnea  to  pour  on«— oontinuee  to  poor  down, 
•—in  the  same  mighty,  im[>etuoa8  Tolame,— with  the  oame 
nneeasing  roar;  and  will  thus  continue  lo  flow  on,  as  seems  its 
destiny,  till  time  shall  eease;— the  concentrated,  impreoaive, 
snd  amazing  symbol  of  the  power  of  Omnipotence,  proclaiming 
His  majesty  flroro  ago  to  age. 

"In  winter  these  falls  present,  if  not  a  still  grander  spectju^le, 
yet  one  almost  equally  grand,  and  much  more  pictureslr|ue. 
The  spray,  drifting  over  the  adjacent  shore*,  has  transfonncd  the 
commonest  ohjocts  into  shapes  of  such  fairy- Uke  beauty  aa  is 
otherwise  only  cooceired  in  areams.  All  things  ars  enveloped 
in  gloaming  ice.  The  islands  are  laid  with  a  pavement  as  purs 
and  as  solid  ss  the  most  stainless  Parian.  The  rocks  that  ahooc 
up  flroro  the  far  deptlis  of  the  precipice  are  hooded  and  wrapped 
in  vast  broadtlis  of  ioe,  like  monks  doing  homage  to  the  Genius 
of  Peace.  The  trees,  bound  down  to  the  eartli  by  their  snowy 
vestments,  are  like  a  worshipping  choir  of  white-robed  nuns. 
Everywhere  but  in  the  immediate  channel  of  the  swollen  and 
surging  river  the  ice-king  reigns  supreme.  Under  his  magic 
touch  nature  is  visibly  idc^ized.  8tatsctite  groves,  and  towers 
of  crystal,  and  forests  glittering  with  brilliants  and  pearls, 
seem  no  longer  a  flgment  of  genius,  but  a  living  and  beaming 
reality."  • 

This  stupendous  spectacle,  viewed  under  any  circumstances, 
cannot  be  exaggerated  by  the  most  lofty  poetical  description ; 
and  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  descrii»e  it  in  poetry  and 
prose  have  come  inflnitely  short  of  the  reality.  The  aceno  is 
altogether  stich  as  to  exhaust  all  the  epithets  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  human  language  can  command  in  the  moat 
laboured  delineationa. 

In .  its  widest  scope  the  subject  is  suited  only  for  the  gnaius 
of  a  Milton,  or  some  poet  who  could  **  soar  beyond  a  middle 
flight.**  snd  in  sublimest  language  assert  eternal  providence, 
and  justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man. 

•  r 
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li  It  thiit  baintiAilly  nd^  impreMTelj,  dKmgh  fitf  tnm 
idaqoitelj,  apottiophized  by 


Tk9  tkaof bu  M«  tUMif*  that  cff««4  Into  my  Wala 
White  I  look  «pwar4  to  tSMcw    ItvoaMMMi 
At  If  God  pourvd  thM  fram  hit  hoUov  hui4 
A«4  hulif  hU  bow  vpoa  thla«  Awfttl  frost  | 
And  tpftko  i«  thM  loud  voIm  which  li—td  !•  htai 
Who  dvolt  At  Ptimot  for  hit  8avlo«r*t  tokt^ 
Tho  tooad  of  mtajr  voiort  i  oad  hod  hodo 
Thjf  flood  to  cbrooidt  tho  ofot  hoch,  i 

And  notch  hit  ewturitt  on  tho  otoraol  wehti 
Detp  oolltth  vatp  d«op  I  oad  what  oro  wo 
That  hoar  tho  quottloa  of  that  voico  tubliaio  f 
O  what  art  all  tho  Dotot  that  ovor  runf 
From  war*t  lood  trumpet  by  tbjr  thuadorlaf  tldof 
Vta,  what  It  all  iho  riot  maa  can  maho 
la  bit  thort  lift  to  tbino  uocoatlnf  roar  t 
.  And  jrot,  bold  babblor.  what  art  thoa  to  Ulai 
Who  drowned  a  world,  and  btapod  tbo  watort  fltf 
Abovo  Itt  lofiittt  mounulntf    A  Hirbt  wavo 
That  broakt  nod  whitport  of  Itt  Mak«r*t  mlghl*** 

Tba  writer,  when  gnzing  on  this  ttupcndoat  tcene.  probably 
Ibr  the  last  timo,  and  atonding  entranced  with  tho  Anal  vioWf 
Ibond  binself  exclaiming  inToluntarily,  and  with  muoh  omotloQ« 
in  tho  words  applied  bir  a  lato  writer  to  ^lont  Dlano  ^^ 

**  Farowell,  then,  O  p7ingara  t  still  may.'st  thou  moTO  OBWtrda 
bio  tbo  lono  eternity ;— still,  while  tlio  long  ages,  morning  and 
OToning,  light  on  tlico  tho  rosy  fires  of  tlirir  pcrnctual  saerifloo; 
atill,  wliilo  suns  shed  on  tliy  (Vont  tho  full  flood  oi  their  perpetual 
glory,  while  moons  batlio  thy  countenance  in  their  sleeping 
beams,  while  stars  weavo  mystio  circles  round  thy  brow,  whilo 
olouda  sail  fulMK>somod  around  theo,  and  tliunders  exult  in  tlioir 
dreadAil  revelry  I 

"  But  thou,— thou  art  still  the  same  when  the  poor  mortal,  and 
myriada  like  to  him,  who  bow,  and  shall  bow  down  before  thy 
mystio  presence,  with  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and 
sorrows,  shall  be  less  than  tbo  least  particle  of  the  elemental—* 
thy  acorn  I " 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


The  treaa,  •hrubs,  and  plants  of  America,  domeado  and  wild 
animala,  biidt,  reptilca,  fish,  are  ftr  too  aumorooa  and  Tariooi 
Ibr  minute  dotaiL 

Of  the  whole  nnmber  of  phsnogamooe  plants,— anch  aa  have 
▼isibia  organs  of  re*pn>doction,— and  wLioh  are  catimaied  st 
88,000,  Daron  Humboldt  givoa  17,000  to  the  tempeimte  and 
tropical  regions  of  America.  The  United  Statea  alone  are 
eeumatod  to  contain  2801  species,  while  only  880  are  fouxid  in 
Europe.  The  immonse  forevta  of  tlie  more  nortjkcm  part  of 
tlio  Continent  contain  trees,  tall  and  straight,  of  extraonlinirr 
height  and  jprth,  like  columna  of  a  vast  Oothio  catliednJ, 
whoso  nnrstcnous  winding  aisles,  o? erhung  with  an  imponrioos 
foliage,  form  lofty,  Tsulled,  mngniflccnt  arcades ;  amongst  them 
are  pines  and  firs  of  cYcry  varictr;  oaks  of  scTcral  species; 
walnut  and  chestnut;  yew,  ash,  beech,  cyproMi,  dm,  willow, 
poplar,  alder,  lime,  with  others  common  to  Uie  other  continent, 
but  often  of  diffurcnt  species ;  they  are  found  in  vast  proftiaion, 
often,  as  already  said,  loftier,  of  far  greater  dimensions,  and 
bearing  diOcront  loa? ea  and  firuit  to  tliose  of  tlie  same  nanoa  in 
£un>pe. 

In  ilie  neighbourhood  of  the  lakea  are  chiefly  found  the  pine, 

3^ruce,  hemlock,  maple,  oak,  ehn,  and  Umnrak ;  and  towards 
le  more  western  regions,  tlie  svcamore.  hickory,  sugar- maple, 
togetlicr  with  a  profusion  of  wild  vines  that  in  summ  ir  interlace 
the  forests.  The  dork  green  foliage  of  the  fir  of  tliene  forcfOs 
contrasting  with  the  bright  green  of  llie  hickory,  msple,e  chert- 
nut,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  renders  tlieir  appearance  incon- 
eelvobly  beautiful.  The  hard  woods  in  tlie  wc*tt  principally 
ooniiiit  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  maple,  hickory,  poplar,  baaswooo, 
gherry,  and  large  quanUtiea  of  cedar. 


IM  TBI  UNIttD  •TATBf. 

Among  Um  troM  Mid  thniU  poouliar  to  chit  roffioo  that  art  of 
a  highly  onmmeotAl  oharaounr,  are  tho  plane,— tho  laurel  or  oaUoo 
treo— ita  bloom  of  indesoribabia  beauty,— the  ma^poliaa,— the 
tulip,  oommonly  called  whitewood  tree, — the  magnificent  largia- 
leafed,  umbraf^ua  Tatlombroaa,  compared  with  which  the  far* 
famed  floral  giant  of  that  name  in  Tuscany  ia  insignificant,— tho 
aoacisa,  with  numerous  aliruba  and  planta  of  such  floral  fplcndour 
and  magnificence  as  become  tlie  primitive  possessors  of  a  vir- 

Sin  soil.  Among  the  latter,  together  with  foliage  plants,  which 
opcnd  more  upon  their  loavca  ftir  tlieir  beauty  and  Interest  than 
u^n  their  flowon,  are  tlio  sassafiras,  tho  red  mulberry,  tlie  wax, 
with  the  aevoral  species  of  honoysuckle. 

One  attribute  of  tlie  exquiniie  floral  beauty  of  the  thousand 
lakes  which  gi'm  the  western  part  of  Michigan,  and  belonging 
to  a  oonsiderable  extent  to  thinie  of  Isrgur  ditnonsions,  is  that 
tlirir  surface  is  ornamented  with  lilies,  a*d,  white,  and  yellow, 
in  bud  and  Aill  bloom,  and  other  aquatic  flowers  of  various  aliadea 
of  vellow,  with  here  and  there  the  freshest  tufta  of  green  weed, 
and  the  edge  of  the  water  fringed  with  the  numerous  rich-leaved 
plants  which  have  their  native  habitat  in  such  situations.  Among 
the  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful  of  the  first- named  planta  are 
the  broad-leafed  water-lily  and  wild  lotua,  which  seems  akin  to 
the  celebrated  Victoria  Regia  that  flourishes  so  msgnificcntly  in 
the  southern  rivers;  while  among  the  islands,  and  on  tlieir 
banks,  are  strewn  tlio  rose,  the  violet,  the  lily,  the  magnificent 
sun  flower,  asters  and  gentians,  the  purple  and  scarlet  iris,  the 
blue  larkspur,  tlie  mocassin  flower,  the  crimson  and  green 
liehcn ;  with  mosses,  flowers,  and  vines,  too  various  to  have  yet 
obtained  a  name. 

In  tho  forcsu  of  the  warmer  regions,  In  addition  to  many 
enomcratod  as  found  in  the  west,  are  the  nalms,  the  mngnoltaa 
(both  umbrella-leaved  tripeiaia  and  granaiJiora),  tho  cctmr,  the 
mahogany,  Uie  wild  orange,  the  deciduous  cypn^ns,  cotton-wood, 
poplar,  oaks,  mulberries,  elms,  willows,  coiruo-boan  tree  (a 
phaMe€»ltt$i-^i\w  giant  of  peaa  and  beans),  aweet-gum,  locust,  and 
oiliers  of  tlie  fnmilv  of  acaciaa  Mid  mimosaa,  the  liro'o  or  linden 
troo»  Uie  double  flowered  horse  clu^slnut,  tlio  hihumiim,  tlio 
black  walnut,  with  numbers  of  other  species  that  attain  an 
amazing  altitude  and  bulk.  The  black  walnut  tree  in 
Western  Virginia,  near  the  Ohio,  grows  to  tlie  height  of  100 
foot  from  the  ground  to  the  brnnchim;  its  trunk  of  an  enormous 
iise,  and  the  IVuit  sur|)assing  an)  tiling  of  tlio  kind  in  tlie  East 
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TIm  gnpe  tint  iMra  atuiiit  tlio  dwb  of  time  feel  e^ht  iaeliee  ia 
droumfenmoe,  esd  the  oommon  eomach  one  foot  m  diemeter. 
Bat  the  ejoamore  ie  the  king  of  the  Virginian  foieet ;  one  being 
found  in  Mtteut-bottom,  Madison  ConntT,  aixteen  jaida  in  ctr« 
eumfcrenee.  In  the  onlti? ated  dbtricts  ie  tof  ootton*plant  of  eom* 
meroe,  together  with  ftntt  troee  of  almost  innumerable  ▼arietiee. 
fh>m  Uie  orange  to  the  apple ;  the  elimaie  and  soil  being  adapted 
10  tlie  produetion  and  sustentation  of  Tcgetable  life  common 
to  both  the  temperate  and  torrid  tones ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
none  of  the  European  ihiit*bearing  specioe  are  naiiyea  of 
America,  but  were  introduced  into  the  country  bj  the  early 
European  settlers.  The  principal  indigenous  fruits  and  vcgo* 
tables  are  the  potato,  the  matie,  tobacco,  the  banana,  the  love 
or  tomato  apnlc,  the  strawberry,  and  the  medlar. 

All  the  tnuiM  of  the  Old  World,  indeed,  have  been  naturahsed 
and  cultivated  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  New,  and  flourish  to  an 
extent  and  with  such  success  as  to  rival  the  gardens  and  oonst* r* 
vatoriea  of  Europe.  Here  are  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  and  the  choicest  plums*  together  with  iregeublet, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,*  ftilly  equal  to  thoee  piodooed  in  the 
gardens  and  conservatories  of  England. 

Among  the  underwood  and  parasitica]  plants  of  the  neciea 
corcoon  and  arum,  wild  fig  and  vanilla  of  the  southern  forrtt, 
are  the  saw*brior,  the  thorny  robi/fia  p$atd0  or  falao-  acacia, 
green  brier,  and  supple  jacks— vegetable  pests,  forming  a  con* 
biood  masa  of  vegetation,  which,  from  tlioir  Uiomy  surface  or 
flexile  serpentine  convolutions,  render  tlie  uncultivated  diatricti 
imncnelraole,  ftom  tlie  danger  of  strangling  or  laceration. 

in  the  lagoons  and  wooda  near  tlie  banks  of  the  river  8l 
Mary  in  Georgia,  the  forests  abound  with  splendid  treea  of  Uve 
oak  and  bay,  cypress,  black  gum,  and  ash. 

Betwiecn  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  the  roorasa,  one  hundred  and 
aev.entv*flve  miles  in  oiroumforrnoe,  called  by  the  Indians  tbe 
O  ItcfoDooo  Swamps,  are  forests  of  amazing  statclincse  sod 
grandeur,  so  entwined  and  interlaced  with  flowering  and  other 
parasitical  plants,  as  to  present  a  barrier  of  partorroa  or  hanging 
•  gardens  in  tlie  air. 

The  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  peculiar  to  the  southern  psrt 
of  the  Union  most  distinguislied  for  their  floral  splendour,  ar» 


•  AwoAf  MM*  oUmt  E«r«|iMis  ftf«taU«t,  uiraiM  trtedA  Ml  to  tlriff  is  ^ 
|;mi«4  Suim. 
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the  0on99$$  Florida,  with  iu  bum  of  mowwhiU  Uottont  \  lk« 
jfucea  gMo$a.  ditUiiguithcd  by  iU  bcll^thapod  eltttlen  ttUI 
mora  deUoateW  bMUtiful  {  Uio  odoriforout  ^iSftf  i\rafrmn%  from 
Pera ;  th«  brijliftot  flowory  AxaloM ;  Uia  umbrplU*iMT«d  mag* 
Boliat  fifipHala)^  with  tlioir  mMaiva  tnowy  orowiui  in  oontrMi 
with  thdr.toberi  dork  gro«n  laun*l  Imtm;  and  tho  ealQlpa^ 
with  its  flowcnr  covering  of  yr llowcy  whito.  Andromfdaa,  with 
their  bofUi(i(\il  Ml-fthapcd  roiiy  floworv,  which  droop  at  if  abaahcd 
br  tho  admiration  they  excite ;  the  arbulua,  or  atrawbeny  troo 
forbttivB  untdo).  covorod  with  bcll-thapcd,  half-tranimarrnl 
flower*,  witli  iu  fruit  rmcmbling  atrawbcrrica ;  togeUior  with  the 
kdkm  h^drangh.  Added  to  tricM  are  the  Cliina  troo,  or  prido 
of  China  (mtUa  atedarakjt  tlie  Frtmch  yoke  wood  (bipttonim 
lencaxiiof$J,  oovcrrd  with  largo  pink  or  puq)lith  (lowort;  tho 
blue  malioe  (hibiMctt^  ar&erri/*)— -a  limber  tree  of  vast  aixe  and  of 
great  splendour,  covered  with  flowrre  at  Inrge  aa  tlie  orange- lilv 
of  Kuropean  culture,  the  flowere  tinged  witli  yellow,  rod,  and 
orange  huoa,  nanM'nting  an  amcmblttge  of  flural  magniflccneo 
before  which  Uie  renowned  tulin  troea  of  Stratli field unye  mual 
hide  tlicir  diminiidied  heads.  Aiany  of  thene  splendid  creations, 
in  the  recesses  of  tlie  forest,  are  covered  with  Uowera,  not  on  Uio 
kead  only,  but  over  all  parts  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  with 
CactacHt  and  Orchidace^f  of  many  species  displaying  tlieir  gor» 
geous  and  matchless  charms  of  colour  and  form,  daxxling  the  eyo 
with  their  beauty,  and  delighting  the  sense  with  their  porAime^ 

With  many  of  the  forma  of  vegetation  in  tlie  NorUiem  and 
Middle  States  of  North  America  a  European  may  be  familiar, 
if  not  from  his  own  observation,  vet  firom  the  cflbrta  of  tho 
artist's  pencil;  but  not  so  witli  Uioso  more  gorgo<iU8  forma 
developed  under  Uie  favouring  climatic  conditions  alTorded  b? 
proximity  to  the  tropica.  Millions  are  here  "  bom  to  live  and 
olush  unseen/' 

Of  FLOWKRi  there  are  the  red,  white,  and  yellow  Jessaminei 
tho  celebrated  hundred  •  leaved  rose  frwa  cef$t^/oiiaJi  tho 
white  Cherokee  rose  fktidbeekiajt  the  beautiAil  Houth-sea  rose 
fnerfumJi  the  white  Indian  creeper;  tlie  lagerstrOmia,  with  iti 
pale  red  flowera;  together  with  otiiora  of  tlie  family  of  Tellandsia, 
The  magniflcent  grandiflora  cape  Jessamine  fgardeniat  radi- 
tana  J  t  ia  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  varied  range  of  vegetable  per* 
fumes  for  delicacy  and  swectncsa.  There  is  also  the  bromeliacioui 
plant  iPUcaifHia).  displaying  spikea  of  long  scarlet  blossoms; 
with  the  numerous  genus  of  tho  olaaa  U^iasiomat  of  which 


llMff  trt  OM  hmidred  and  tweoty  fjMoiet  in  Um  mMrn  ptrto  « 
Um  worlds  '  Id  kalmiaai  tbo  Tory  woodi  Ar»  Hob ;  at  alao  it 
rhododendfODt,  tha  arborDum,  and  tba  oatawbieiia9— Uie  latlci 
•0  named  bocauac  foand  in  tlio  ffrcaiefi  abundance  on  tbo  banki 
of  iho  riTor  Oauwba  in  Virginia,  Tbo  oaotui,  or  pricklj  pear 
the  Virginian  erM^ner;  the  myrtle,  or  flTo-loaved  ivy  {amjftlottti 
A^tracea)i  tlie  VirKinian  OTcning  and  China  primroee  f^odtlk 
mbicitHdaJi  tl)o  diirorent  epccica  of  acacia  fgrandieita,  fml 
tktUa.  ^J,  with  tYieir  globular  iuAcd  flowcm ;  the  e^pMorhU 
9pl4f9tiff$$,  eamrlliaa,  and  polurgoniuroa,  or,  at  the  latter  an 
popularI}r  called,  grniniumii,  are  particularly  attracti?e. 

i'he  tribeo  of  orchidaccoua  niantt  undoubtedly  rank  among  tb< 
mott  inUvreating  and  wonderful  of  all  Tcgetable  productions;  Uiei 
art  the  richent  of  our  floral  trraMiret,— whether  we  ennnidcr  tlnii 
Tivid  and  rich  colouring,  tlicir  grotetque  aniM^ct.  their  aingulai 
ttnioture,  or  tJio  exquiiiite  perAiroe  of  their  flowerB,— not  u 
mention  thoir  wonderful  atm*mbUge  of  cellt  and  veatelt  wliicl 
can  prcM^nre  organic  life  in  tlicm  for  a  thouaand  yeart  I 

Nor  it  their  mode  of  gn>wth  lett  extraordinary.  A  grtal 
number  of  the  moat  aplcndid,  being  paraaitieal,  attach  theiD« 
aelToa  by  tlieir  tnako-like  Tooi»  to  tlie  trunkt  of  living  or  d<H«ayed 
and  fallen  troct,  inveating  them  with  an  inconceivable  wealth  el 
oolour  and  fragrance,  to  tliat  theae  fldweri  arc  the  chief  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  tropical  foreat,— their  aummer-like  luxuriant 
blooming  with  all  tlie  ftvahneat  and  delicacy  utually  pcctaJiar  to 
the  flora  of  apring. 

The  moat  beautiful  and  magniflccnt  of  theae,  and  that  which 
ia  conaidorod  tlie  queen  of  all  tlie  race,  ia  what  ia  called  in 
England  tlie  catthtya  motaio,  which  unitca  in  Itaelf  ercry 
admirable  ouality  that  can  grace  a  flower. 

The  celobratod  pitcher  plant  f$arraettfia  p9trp9$rtaj,  with 
lU  lung,  broad,  patulout  leavra,  must  not  be  omitted  in  thii 
enumeration.  It  ia  tlie  nfpeniheB  of  the  tropica,  called  thf 
wild  plantain.  1)y  botaniiUi  it  It  denominated  a  •^pkon 
plant,  flroro  the  pcKrulianty  which  it  po«M>asca  of  aba(»rbing 
watjjr  by  capillary  attraction  for  the  tupply  of  iu  pitchora.  It 
it  tliut  deacribed :— ••  A  herbaoeout  plant,  with  thick  roota,  and 
a  aimpio  ttem  crowned  with  bunohea  of  flowcrt.  The  Icoym 
nave  no  fooutalkt,  but  partly  embrace  the  ttem  at  the  bate,  and 
art  terminated  by  tenarilt,  each  of  which  aupporta  a  hollow 
voMcl  of  an  oblong  thape,  which  it  covered  with  a  top  like  the 
lid  of  a  box.    Theae  aingular  appendagoa  contain  each  about  a 
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ytlM  fflMtfbl  of  olaar.  wholMome.  wdl-UMd,  nd  pMtioilarif 
refrMliioff  wator.  In  tfio  rooniliiir  Uio  U<l  !■  oloMd,  4>ut  it  opens 
during  Ui«  boat  of  Uie  day,  and  n  portion  of  tlio  WAi«r  ovapo* 
niM:  tbit  ii  renlcnishod  in  tho  nifflit,  and  oaoh  morning  tho 
▼enob  are  all  mr  It  aooma  tbat  Uiom  fonnlaina  aro  designed 
bjr  an  all-bounti(\il  and  gracious  ProYidvnoe  to  ebeer  and  tuppl? 
birds  and  other  inbabitanu  of  tbe  remote  and  olVon  parcned 
ri'pons. 

In  tlioee  somi-iropioal  primeral  forosUi  is  the  life  of  nstuiv 
seen  indo(>d  in  iu  luxurinnoe;  but  bcre  is,  also,  sa  so  Justly  de« 
soribcd  by  tlie  fair  author  of  "Tlie  Jlomea  of  Uie  New  World,** 
tlie  realm  and  ruign  of  Pan— the  old  pagan  gud  of  nature,  in 
all  iu  entirety;  a  n^ign  which  embraces  botli  the  good  and  the 
eTil,  life  and  death,  with  tlie  same  lote,  and  which  recognises 
no  law  and  no  ordination  but  Uiat  of  production  and  decay. 

Dencath  the  terdant  leafy  arclios,  which  overshadow  the 
waters  tlmt  steal  tlirough  tlieir  solitudes,  lie  tlie  neaoe(\il  tortoise 
and  the  eruel  alligator  waiting  for  iu  prey.  Elks  inhabit  these 
natural  temples,  and  in  close  neighbourhood  sro  pantliers* 
t'gers,  and  boars. 

Around  these  columns  of  lesTce  and  flowers  wind  tlie  ratti> 
snake  and  tlio  poisonous  mocasnin ;  and  Uicse  boautiAil  romantic 
foresu  arc  Aill  of  Tenomous  and  noxious  creatures. 

Towards  Uie  Hockv  l^Iounuins  and  tlie  far  north,  aa  also  on 
the  suminiu  of  tlio  liigliost  laiida  both  in  the  tciiipemu  and 
semi*troi>ieal  regions,  tlie  orange,  tlie  sugar  cane,  tlio  cotton,  and 
tlie  m^rrue,  give  place  to  another  character  of  sylva  and  flora; 
the  chief  rupnwnUtive  of  tlie  former  is  the  pine  tree,»of  the 
latter  tlio  aMclrpiat  /«^re«a,  the  rhodmlcndron,  kaluiias,  andro- 
medas,  and  tho  Aroorican  arbor  vil^t  with  numerous  asters  and 
mouses,  liehens,  and  fiingusses.  Ilesides  these  tlieru  sro  aliiino  snd 
srctio  plaiiu  speoifleally  identical  with  tliose  of  n(»rtheni  r«unipe. 
It  is  a  n*sult  of  sctual  observiition  that  tho  culminntiiig  |K>iiit  of 
tlie  Roekv  MounUins,  called  tlio  South  Pass-^a  re|(ton  which 
is  7490  feet  above  tlie  sea— is  found  to  be  embelhuhiHl  by  a 
profusion  of  artemisio,  especially  a  iride/itaia,^  and  varieties 
of.  asters  and  cactusses,  which  cover  the  micaceous  slau  and 
gneiss  rocks.t  ^  In  many  nlaecs  grocn  mosses  clotlie  the  over* 
hanging  precipioes,  whose  brilliant  capsules  lighten  up  even  to 
brightness  their  reArcsliing  verdure;  while  boreal  plauU,  which 
1^   ■  ■     • 
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only  Had  MpropHaU  eonditlont  wlMit  oonttaat  humidity  an 
intoDM  oold««ro  oomUnod,  pnteDlt  tmt  Um  Uuika  of  tCfouiis  c 
rittiloia,  a  gtlaxy  of  bcautiet. 

Hero  Id  thit  New  Worid  It  may  pcrrlM|w  bo  oaid,  although  1 
it  rpgfutlod  by  natoimlitu  at  pottetiing  a  oonparatiToly  amal 
Indiffonout  flora  and  fauna,  that  tbo  horUoultuntit  and  flohti 
of  £uropo  are  eupplifd  in  a  far  more  oomprelientiTe  mannc 
Uian  in  we  old  hcmiiiphcre,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Tegrtabl 
phytiognomj  of  tlio  whole  world.  While  tlie  high  and  norther 
lande  of  America  prencnt  all  the  tpeoiea  of  nortlicm  Europe 
thoeo  numerous  ?aricUrt  of  ruhidoiv.  euphorbiv,  and  Irgumn 
which  to  naturally  increate  at  ihoj  approach  towards  the  equatoi 
are  teen  in  tlie  south  in  all  their  varietiet,  and  docked  in  a 
their  richest  splendour. 

Among  the  troet  and  shrubs  that  clothe  the  highest  peaks  ( 
the  Alleglianios  towards  tlio  south,  are  ninot  of  the  genu 
Mmia  laHfuUa,  and  the  vactinittm /^ffda9$imt  or  wortlebert] 
The  slopes  of  the  ridges  are  eoverod  with  oheslnut,  hickor] 
walnut,  linden,  locust,  robMa,  psoudo  acacia,  oak  (red  am 
white) ;  and  the  plains  with  nearly  all  the  magnifloent  prodec 
lions  which  so  strikingly  oharactcnse  the  scenery  of  tho  torn 
tone.    The  bamboo  liore  waves  its  colossal  plumes ;  laxurisn 

{lalms  and  fi*ms  shoot  tlioir  festhery  tuAs  of  flowering  lirood 
ar  up  into  tho  pure  hesten ;  whilnt  the  branches  of  otlicr  tn*oi 
inflniluly  varied  in  mngnitudo  and  kind,  are  losded  with  ourtAio 
of  forest  moss  and  pnnuiitical  pliintt  p<*ndont  to  tlie  ground. 

At  one  soAson  tho  difTcrent  species  of  magnolia  form  themoi 
boautiAil  objects  in  the  scenery  of  the  furrsta,  especially  th 
mngiiolia  gmndiflora,  the  tulip*tree  or  lily-tree  of  tlie  Fn^nol 
CansJians  f liriodrhdrofi  t^hj^fferaj  .  And  what  an  oraa 
mental  spiiendsgo  to  ilie  trsnustUntic  forest  is  the  wild  tami 
rind  ;-^a  timlier  tree,  with  dark  grot^n  leaver  doubly  pinnsUNJ 
having  much  tlie  anpoaranoe  of  tlie  Kngliiih  vow,  with  loo, 
pods  of  the  hue  of  coral,  open  and  fUmi»hoa  with  teods  i 
ebony,  hanging  in  thousands  from  the  brmnchoa  I  But  of  all  tree 
east  of  the  Missisaippi,  the  groat  laurel  is  the  most  remsrksbl 
for  the  beauty  of  iu  form,  the  msgnifloenee  of  ita  foliage,  sni 
the  soU  splendour  of  its  flowcrv 

The  P%i9U9  Doualiuit  forming  extensive  forests  of  vivid  greei 
throughout  Uie  Western  States,  it  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  o 
magntflccnt  aspect,  and  of  ahnost  incredible  proportions.  Tbii 
arboreal   giant   seems,    like  the    IIV/Ziny/e/tM   QifomUa  oi 
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PfofoMor  LiDdl«y,  it  Air  to  MOMd  ih^  traet  of  Um  ramiiiidlnf 
forett«»  M  tbo  ootton  tree  fbombas  ceihaj  or  baobtb  of  tbo 
tropics  turpMset  iho  coronon  bcftth  thnib  of  tbo  tomp«r»to 
soDO.  It  It  of  tuob  mAgniilcent  bcight,  at  well  it  of  toob  ta 
•normottt  bulk,  tlut  llio  ttemt  of  tomo  of  tbom  rino  flnom  tixty 
to  to  bundrrd  foot  bigb  befuro  tlioy  throw  oflT  a  tinglo  bmiiob. 

Of  tliu  divomity,  richnciM,  iind  luxuriAnoo  of  Uio  Ttst  forMii 
now  exiiiUng  Uie  untravolltHl  Kuropi^an  otD  form  no  JuKtoontxtp* 
Uon.  K?crv  troo  but  t  cbnroctDr  of  itt  own*  iu  peculiar  foliago 
and  tints  oiion  quito  unliku  tliow)  of  tlio  troct  wbicb  turround 
it 

In  tbo  bighodt  of  tbo  touthem  Allogbanict,  alto,  tuieb  at  Trail 
MoQDtAin  and  tbo  Bluo  Uidgo,  bolb  IVom  five  to  upwards  of  tix 
tbouMind  fovt  abovo  tlio  level  of  tlio  tea,  the  aaccnding  toalo  of 
TCffctation  ftom  tbo  tropiciJ  iugar  cano  and  apicoa  to  tlio  arotio 
lioiicn  and  tbo  wliolo  raco  of  ory|)togiunio  planta  and  moMca,  it 
ooun  in  almost  at  ooropleto  a  pMluro  at  by  tbo  traveller  in  tlio 
Andet,  or  on  tlio  bonlom  of  tlio  fVoxon  ocean. 

Of  lovtllttl htt«  tpr^Ml f »rm«Bl« it  llMiftM.** 

Innumorablo  gcntiant  vanVgala  tbo  omorald  torf,  and  tbo 
blntbing  tufU  of  dwarf  rbododcndront  fro90  de9  alpt$)  art 
tcaroely  Ictt  plentiful  on  their  tuinioica ;  tlio  wbola  character  of 
tbo  veg(«tation  having  no  rooro  afbuiiy.  to  tliat  of  tbo  lowlandt 
ilian  it  hat  to  tliat  of  tbo  arid  plnint  at  tlio  foot  of  tlio  Andet ; 
and  ttill  lett,  porhapa,  to  that  of  Kuropo.  8omo  tDeeimont  of 
European  genera  may  bo  teen  in  tlieao  districu,  and,  finding  a 
oongenial  aoil  and  climate,  may  there  llouriiib;  tlicy  art  only 
naturalixed,  however,  and  are  not  indigcnout. 

Somctimot  tlio  rhododendron  a  arc  aeen  not  at  dwarflfib  abnibt 
but  at  magninocnt  Utwn,  in  all  their  blnxe  of  beautv,  ainidiit  forealt 
of  pino  and  oak,  pn*aenting  manses  of  deep,  cohl,  green  foliago, 
oiudded  with  flowera  of  wnrro  blushing  reel,  rivalling  in  luxuri* 
nnt  richnest  of  tint  and  (lower  tliu  most  beautifUl  tpecimont  of 
flowering  treot  over  teen  in  anv  region. 

It  may  bo  bore  observed  Uiat  tlio  development  of  difTorsnl 
fnmiliea  of  plantt,  and  Uio  distribution  of  orffanio  boingt 
generally  over  tlio  aurfnco  of  tho  earth,  do  not  depend  alono 
upon  tlio  groat  complication  of  thermal  and  climatic  oonditiont, 
but  alto  upon  geological  oautot  which  continue  abnott  unknown 
to  no. 
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Miltoo  bit  itprMentod  Adam  in  PandlM,  mhm  vnMnff  at 
tbe  Aill  perfeotloQ  of  all  hit  miim8»  it  MtoDitbod  ftl  Um  glonoos 
tppMrnnoM  of  nator^— Um  heaveD.  iho  air,  tba  •arth.'—to^etber 
with  hit  own  bodily  Aram^— and  led  by  tho  oontraiplation  of 
thaaa  to  atk  wbonoo  tblt  wondeH\il  iceno  aroaa. 

MOk,  tl^  «li«t tMil  «M Ms, mUtk  miIm ttft        ' 

or  lli«  kifli  mownUln*  Im  b«li*M  lh«  ••• 

Ri««  11^  •ii4  %m%h9  lilt  vofl4  In  li«lil|— Im  Utkrlmm 

Ot—n  AM  Mnkf  ik«  •0I14  frtoM  ol  mtU 

AM  MVM  Il^ul4  mMa,  UoMtk  bliii  Uf 

U  gMiiMt  •it4  4Mf  Joy.    Tb«  d<Mi4«  «•«•  IfMk'^, 

Aii4  In  ikvlr  •lUiii  rac9«  414  li«  r«A4 

t/«iili«rat»U  laT#.    II<mip4  iiM4f4  A<m«» 

Nor  Mjr  votft  of  ioy  1— bU  •ptrli  4»t»li 

Tli«  tpvcuclfw    lUiiMilloB,  tottl,  ttii4  ftfrfli 

All  m«lu4  IniA  kin  1— ili«f  •w»Uo«*4  «p 

II U  •nlni*l  WInff  u-ln  lH#m  414  lit  lit*. 

Aii4  ky  iKmii  4(4  U  II v«  y^h^r  v«r«  kU  lllk 

In  •ucii  ner«M  of  mln4,-i4n  turk  klgk  kowr 

01  vUluilon  from  ikt  llvlnf  Uu4,— . 

Tkonglil  VM  not  |«.ln  •nliiymml  U  •iplm4* 

No  lk»nkt  kt  kro*iko4,~ko  pr<»ir«ro4  •*•  il^nMil 

Wr»fl  Into  •till  oommunlon  ikol  lrontofn4« 

Tko  Imporfoct  oIRcm  of  »roy*r  mi4  prol«o» 

Hit  mln4  VM  n  ik»iikB||l«lnf  10  iko  fovor 

Tkni  nio4«  kin  Ml  »••  klMM4ooM  nni  !•?•.«* 


Btrango  that  tltoao  wondcii  haTO  not  unifomilj  tho  ollbet  ol 
loading  man  to  tho  conU»n)pUtion  of  tlio  Great  Canto  of  oil  1 

To  tho  natunUiftt  wlip  walks  abroad,. looking  through  luitiin 
up  to  naturo'a  God,  what  aourcca  of  devout  gratiflootiott  mni 

inatruotion  do  auoh  tconoa  auppl  j  1 

• 

M  — —  Noi  •  aovoff 
llnl  •kovt  tomo  loiick  In  freckl^  tlfnnk,  m  tmla* 
or  IIU  nnrlv*ll*4  pondl.    llo  Iniplrot 
Tkvlr  kolmy  o4unr«,  nn4  Impnru  ikoir  k«n» 
An4  kftthM  iHoIr  tyM  vlik  iioc«or,  ^04  ln«lo4it 
Tko  foms  vitk  vkkk  ko  siirlnkUo  nil  ikt  oohIu. 
Il»|ipy  wko  vnlkt  vlik  kim  I  vkon  vknt  kt  aa4t 
or  flavour,  or  ofsotnt.  In  fnili  or  flowoTi 
or  vknl  ko  vUvf  of  k«noiirul  or  |rrnn4 
In  nninro,  rron  ikt  kron4  majnita  onk 
To  iko  f  rton  kl*4o  lk»l  |w  ink  lot  In  ikt  Mn, 
Pronpu  vlik  ftntnkrnntt  tf  a  prtttnt  Oo4.** 


^  Tho  worka  of  tho  Lord  afo  groat,  honouniblo,  and  glorioQi 
aougbt  out  of  all  thorn  tliat  haTO  ploaaura  thorufL***     **  Tbi 

•  Patln  tsL  f ,  S. 
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book  of  tMxatt,  it  well  it  that  of  rweUilloor  mts  Bishop 
IYmood,  *'  elovatM  our  ooDocptloos  and  iDoilM  our  fmy  i  tbej 
inuiuftlly  illustmte  each  oth^r;  Uiey  bare  aa  aqtial  olaiin  to  our 
rr^rd,  for  they  •>*  both  writtmi  by  die  floffer  of  the  one  eternul 
^kiid  IncomprDhenMble  Ood ; .to  whom  be  glory  for  erer." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  wbofo  %n\mtil  tyttein  of  Amerioa  is  equallj  dittingnbM 
with  it*  forms  of  TCffotublo  life,  by  tsristj  sad  proftMion. 

The  Boologjr  of  Amcrics,  in<locd,  is  Terr  peouUsr  uid  dtvsr^ 
sided,  differing,  ss  muoh  ss  its  flors  sod  srborets,  in  msoT 
imporunt  respects  from  ibst  of  the  Old  World.  Bui  though 
like  the  other  eoDtioeots  Americs  is  diftingotshed  by  soologicsl 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  determined*  perhaps,  more  or  less  by 
Its  geological  aspect,  it  is  yet  marked  by  msDT  of  tlie  festnifs 
that  also  belong  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  families  of 
animals  are  so  extensively  dintributcd  as  lo  be  almost  equally 
charaotoristio  of  the  most  opposite  regions. 

Of  shout  one  thousand  tlirve  bundled  and  fifty  mammals  thst 
hsTC  been  described  and  classified,  America  possesses  about  five 
hundred  and  forty.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  tlie  new  bemi- 
sphere,  on  its  dincoveryi  was  found  remarxablv  deficient  of  use- 
ful animals.  Neither  tlie  horie,  ox,  sheen,  hog,  nor  eren  the 
domestic  fowls  (excepting  tlie  turkey,  which  wss  originally 
wild),  were  sc*en  by  Columbus  or  his  contemporaneous  dit* 
eoveren.  All  tlie  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced  by 
European  settlers ;  snd  some  of  tltcse  hsve  inciessed  to  such  s 
degree  tliat  thev  form  herds  in  a  wild  stste,  swarming  the  praiiics 
ana  other  uncultivated  trscts. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  within  the  boundary  of  the 
States  are  tlie  opossum  snd  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the  glottoo, 
and  the  sloth ;  tlie  wapcti,  or  American  elk,  whose  sntiers  sr» 
sometimes  seven  feel  in  length ;  the  prong-homed  sntelope,  tht 
ocelot,  the  lynx,  tlie  bison,  and  tlie  musk  ox ;  with  the  black, 
brown,  and  grisly  bear.  The  last-named  of  tliese  {mrtms/eraj) 
is  tlio  most  powerfiil  and  dangerous-  wild  animal  of  America, 

Eossestting  amazing  muscular  power  and  extreme  teoacitv  of 
fe.    Specimens  have  been  killed  and  measured  which  Lsts 
been  found  equal  lo  the  largest  size  of  the  Polar  bear,  though 
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there  ie  mvcli  TarieCj  in  the  dimeniioni  of  tbe  diffeiVDi  ittdi« 
Tidoele.  They  ■bbond  ia  the  Bockj  Monntetiit,  and  pleeee 
east  of  them  to  six  degrees.  They  secrete  theiiiael?es  in  osves» 
vhere  daring  winter  they  Kfmsin  torpid.  They  sohsist  princi- 
pally on  the  saccnlent  or  edibie  roots  of  the  wild  pine.  These 
animals  are  of  such  gigantic  size  thai  some  of  them  hare  been 
found  to  weigh  800  lbs.;  while  the  skin  of  one  that  was  killed 
by  a  banter  is  said  to  hare  measured  eight  and  a  half  feet  in 
length.  The  aTcni^  may  be  taken  at  about  500  lbs.  weight 
The  cinw8»  which  tlicy  hsTC  the  power  of  moving  Independently, 
cot  liko  a  chisel  when  the  animal  strikes  with  theuL  The  tul 
is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  8uch  is  its  strength, 
that  it  has  been  known  to  mg  easily,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance,  the  carcase  of  a  bison  weighing  1000  lbs.  These 
bears  do  not  hug  their  Tictims,  but  strike  tliem  with  their 
terrific  paws.  When  one  of  these  animals  sees  an  object  ho 
stands  erect  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  generally  gazes  at  it  for 
tome  minutes.  He  then,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast,  goes 
straight  on  towards  it  regiurdlcss  of  numbon*  and  will  seize  it 
in  the  midst  of  an  anned  batallion. 

Tho  following  incident  in  relation  to  one  of  the  least  ferocious 
of  these  species  of  animals,  as  well  as  illustratiTO  of  life  in  the 
backwoods,  may  not  prove  uninteresting : —   . 

"A  fanner  in  one  of  the  backwood  settlements  being  engagied, 
together  with  one  or  two  assistants,  in  clearing  some  additional 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  his  farm,  felled  among  others  a  largo 
hoUow  tree.  While  standing  at  the  stump  of  the  tree,  when  his 
companions  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  branches,  he  csst  a  glance 
into  the  cavity,  and  discovered  something  that  had  the  appew" 
ance  of  a  living  animal,  though  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
boUow  he  could  not  distinguish  the  genus  to  which  it  belonged, 
but  supposed  it  to  be  a  racoon,  an  animal  often  found  in 
rimilar  situations.  He  immediately  divested  himself  of  some 
of  his  clothing,  and  crawled  into  the  tree  with  the  intention  of 
satisfying  his  curiosity,  and  of  making  a  prize  of  tho  intruder 
whoever  he  might  bo.  He  hod  not  advanced  far  when  his 
progress  was  obstructed  by  tho  animal  which  disputed  his  right 
to  enter;  and  the  pressure  at  length  became  so  great  that  the 
fanner  was  forced  to  a  hasty  retreat,  which  he  was  not  long  in 
effecting;  although  almost  simultaneously  with  his  own  exit  ho 
perodvod  a  bear  of  unusually  large  dimensions  forcing  his  Way 
aAer  him  in  great  wrath.    The  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
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MMt  of  fo  lbnidd«bb  m  mlimiitt  diteoneeftad  tlio  ftfrncr 
hi  Um  moment,  to  tluu  lio  dio  not  Miza  the  adTantago  tlut 
bit  axo  afforded,  then  lying  baaido  him.  Bat  lia  aoon  found 
that  aomethinff  moat  be  done,  and  that  qoicklj,  in  adf^defenoa 
at  leaat  Bnun,  though  atill  appearing  much  diapleaaed  at  bia 
distorbanee  bj  the  farmer  in  his  biTOuae;  aeemea  disposed  to 
end  the  difference  by  a  apeedy  .retreat,  and  was  lust  aboat 
effecting  it  when  his  assailant  grappled  him  round  the  body 
with  bia  arms.  Ibe  bear  became  additionally  angry  at  this 
unoeremoniooa  treatment,  and  taking  adTantage  of  the  unguarded 
aitoation  of  his  antagonist,  by  a  desperate  moTement  of  hia 
fore  paws,  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  couragooua 
farmer,  but,  atill  inclined  to  leare  the  field  without  fiurther  eon- 
trorersy,  made  towarda  a  more  aeclndcd  and  quiet  resting-plaoo 
and  home.  The  farmer  recoTering  from  the  fall,  and  nothing 
daunted  by  the  acratches  he  had  receiTed  and  the  eridence  he  had 
acquired  of  the  superior  prowess  of  his  adTcrsary,  immediatelT 

Snrsucd  and  orertook  him,  when  the  conflict  recommenoea. 
be  fanner  now  a  second  time  grappled  the  bear  round  the 
body  with  his  arras,  as  though  to  detain  him  until  a  satisfactory 
explanation  could  be  had.  This  was  too  much  for  bruin,  and 
he  began  to  be  in  real  eameat  Just  at  this  juncture  the  oom* 
panions  of  the  farmer,  who  with  a  laudable  regard  for  their 
own  aafety  had  retreated  at  the  onset  of  the  engagement,  seeing 
the  perilous  situation  of  their  employer  flew  to  the  rescue, 
le?e1ung  blows  at  the  head  of  the  b^,  which  soon  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  They  almost  immediately  despatched  him,  taking 
off  his  scalp  as  a  trophy.  He  was  in  good  condition*  as  weU 
aa  largo  in  size,  weighing  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounda.  The  fanner  was  acrerely  wounded  in  the  affiay,  but 
not  dangerously;  and  he  lired  many  yeara  aflerwarda  to  boast 
of  his  exploit." 

The  black  bear,  the  black  and  grey  wolf,  the  elk^  the  moose^ 
and  the  deer,  the  otter,  minx,  wlute-fisher,  racoon,  martin,  the 
rabbit,  with  a  Tariety  of  squirrels,  are  atill  abundant  in  the 
regiona  of  the  lakes,  aa  also  a  smaU  species  of  monkey  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States ;  but  the  panther,  the  grisly  bear,  the 
buffalo— or  more  properly  the  bison,  and  musk  ox  fbat  mof 
ekaio$J,  ih^  latter  said  to  bo  a  Tariety  of  the  English  cow,  and 
need  in  breeding  with  European  eattle,  are  found.  Only  occasion- 
ally in  districta  where  cultiTation  has  extended;  while  the  beanr 
baa  now  become  almost  entirely  extinct 
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In  Nortb  Ctfofina,  howtmt,  woVrm  ira  ittd  to  ibomidr 
inhabiting  tha  iwimpt  on  tho  slopes  of  the  Alleghsniea. 
Eighteen  of  these  snimab  were  lulled  by  settleit  in  the  die* 
trict  daring  last  year,  in  their  attempts  on  the  hoj^  of  tho 
farmsteads. 

These  ammals  onoe  roamed  fearless  through  this  domain^  as 
there  was  none  to  dispute  with  them  their  inheritance ;  bat  the? 
have  long  since  retreated  before  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  and 
the  basy  scenes  of  towns»  and  Tillages,  and  oom-delds,  created 
by  the  art  of  man. 

The  Tsst  saTannshs  and  prairies  towards  tho  sooth  of  tho 
Rocky  Moantaios,  and  the  wild  steppe-lands  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  with  other  almost  wholly  anappropriated  regions,  are 
also  still  coTered  with  herds  of  bisons,  elks,  moose,  antelopes, 
and  deer  of  different  species,  wiCh  argali  or  wild  sheep  and  goats; 
the  former  generally  anderstood  to  hare  been  introdoced  from 
Europe.  But  the  argali  or  wild  sheep  are  supposed  hj  some 
nauiialisis  to  hsTe  migrated  from  Asia,  over  the  ice  at  Dchring's 
Straits,  being  identical  with  the  Asiatic  species  now  existing; 
though  bv  others  they  are  tliougbt  to  be  tlie  original  savage  stock 
whence  the  domestic  variety  has  descended.  Thus  the  Attratio. 
argali,  the  ophtM  ammon  of  naturalists,  which  wss  the  ophion  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  ophiM  pagar^uM  of  the  mountains  of  western 
America,  is  said  to  bo  the  same  with  the  irapelaphy$  of  Africa 
and  the  moyitimom  or  moufflon  of  Buffon,  of  tho  largo  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  Uioy  all  equally  seem  to  bear  evidence 
of  being  primitive  races,  and  all  readily  oroed  with  the  domestic 
animal.  The  argali  differs  ss  much  from  the  domestic  sheep  as 
tho  wild  boar  from  the  domestic  hog,  being  equal  in  stature  with 
the  deer, — assimilated  in  habits  and  manners  to  the  wild  goat,— 
and  having  large  convoluted  horns.  Like  animals  of  kindred 
species  it  feeds  principally  on  the  tender  grass  that  springs  up 
after  the  fires  which  fit^ucntly  desolate  the  plains.  These  re- 
gions also  swarm  with  various  kinds  of  the  lesser  quadrupeds ; 
the  ermine,  the  skunk  or  weasel,  the  otter,  the  racoon,  the  opos* 
sum,  the  fox,  the  musk-rat,  the  marmot  or  prairie  dog,  and  the 
sloth.*  The  latter  is  a  most  remarkable  animal,  combining 
several  neculiarities  of  conformstion  which  are  to  bo  met  with 
in  no  other  part  of  the  creation.  There  are,  however,  compara- 
tively few  or  tho  smaller  ruminating  animals  in  America,  but  it 

*  Tb«  tlttUi  to  tuiipcMd  to  hm  m»\f  mum  CmiimI  im  SmiIi  Amm*k%, 
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■bounds  in  tbo  rodent  or  gnawing  tiibei;  on  whieb  Um  eimi?or> 
oos  ammals  partially  mbnat 

Indigenous  eamiforons  mammals,  sneb  as  tbe  bcsr.  tbs  wolf, 
tbe  panther  fykiiM  dkcotor\  tbe  Ijnx,  tbs  spotted  wild-eat  C/eU$ 
m/a),  so  destmctiTs  lo  the  joang  domestio  stock  of  the  back- 
woodman;  and  the  puma  or  American  lion  {felit  comcoiorX'^ 
which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  African  lioness^  and 
which;  widi  the  gri^y  bear  found  in  no  other  portion  of  the 
globe,  probably  surpasses  its  kindred  of  other  countries  in  fero* 
city,  though  mostly  inferior  in  strength  and  size,  are  numerous 
in  idl  the  uncultiTsted  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  coontrr, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  more  southern  ranges  of  the  Alio* 
ghanics,  ss  well  ss  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  where  scrubby  pine 
and  dwarf  cedar  (jympenu  proiirata).  with  their  rooting 
branches,  form  an  almost  impenetrable  underwood;  but  they 
are  found  more  particularly  in  Califomis,  among  the  mountains 
and  Talloys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the  ori^^inal  forests 
spread  over  the  several  elevations  of  die  chain  from  Louiaiana 
to  the  Carolinasa  runnin«j  north-east  and  south-west 

One  of  tlie  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  farmer  is  the  wild 
bo;; ;  but  perhaps  the  most  cunning  and  destructive  of  tho  wild 
animals  is  tlie  prnirio  wol( — a  distinct  species  (eaNui  latrattn), 
between  a  fox  and  common  wolf.  It  ifahabits  the  still  unpeopled 
territories  that  lie  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  ahores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  wooded  ravines  of  California  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  animals  pursue  their  prey  in  flocks; 
and  the  tales  of  their  sa^^acity  and  cunning  almost  exceed  belief. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  there  are  no  quadrupeds  in 
America  that  can  compare  with  the  most  gigantic  species  of  the 
other  hemisphere; — nothing  like  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
giraffe,  or  rhinoceros.  Nor  are  there  in  the  northern  divisions 
of  the  continent,  monkeys  or  apes,  or  even  serpents  of  the  boa 
and  anaconda  species  peculiar  to  other  climes. 

Bones,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  have  been  found 
embedded  in  tlio  soil,  of  animals  that  have  no  existence  in 
tlie  preseOt  dav, — as  the  great  mastodon,  found. in  Louisiana; 
the  tapir,  allicci  to  an  extinct  species  called  the  palrotherium ; 

II II     •  II  I  _ 

«  TU  pom  (felik  etme^Ur)  \%  m\A  t^Ubtbil  tb«  MutUni  Md  m\Mm  ivfioM 
•f  lb«  SuiM,  li  it  r«llwl  iIm  AM^ricM  Ikm;  but  lb<Mi||b  tn%  and  frw«f«l  it  !• 
S«S«i«nt  lo  tliat  li«ugl.ijr,  •••rn,  4«ci<M  bMrinx  wkicb  rtadwt  tb«  lord  af  ib« 
kMmm  (MMt  M  tml/  aii^ik.    It  l«  •vm  di*tiaf«i*bt4  bj  m  •ppMi»  toanift 
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•a  Mumal  in  Ohio  not  unliko  Um  elephant;  and  other  qnedni* 
peda»  whteh  OTidentlj  loemed  o?er  the  ooontry  not  many  eeii* 
toriea  tinoe*  or  aio  the  honed  rains  of  a  former  world* 

At  the  eame  time  it  maj  he  hero  ohtenred,  that  Amerioa  hao 
not  onlj  produced  in  former  ages  other  ordort  of  animal  exial- 
0Dce,  hut  alto  Tcgotahlo  life  in  forms  that  are  now  extinct 

Of  the  North  American  river  animals,  such  aa  tlie  hull*ftog« 
variolica  of  turtle^  4m).,  little  need  he  said. 

While  Uie  woods  and  fields  diiplaj  all  the  hoautiea  and 
Qtilitieo  of  nature,  and  sometimes  resound  with  tlie  melody  of 
birds,  thoy  are  rendered  dreadAilly  insecure  in  tlie  less  populated 
regions  hy  the  Tcnom  of  scVpentSi  and  the  deadly  powers  of 
dcstnictiTe  tribes. 

The  uncultivated  tracts  to  the  south  swarm  with  the  most 
noxious  reptiles,— snakes,  alligators,  acorpions,  and  centipedes, 
— sll  of  which  are  much  more  dangerous  and  much  larger  than 
tay  which  occur  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  tlie  Old  World, 
or  even  in  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Of  tlioso  reptiles,  the 
nttlesnake  and  Uio  alligator  are  tlio  most  formidable  and  dan* 
gerous.  The  former  comprises  five  or  six  diflerent  varieties,, 
tad  is  proverbial  for  the  deadly  venom  of  its  bite.  Ilosidea 
these,  seventeen  species  are  said  to  have  lately  appeared  in 
Sooth  Carolina  alone,  though  not  all. venomous.  The  alligator, 
or  American  crocodile,  harboure  in  the  southern  rivers,  and  is 
•onetimes  found  twelve  feet  in  length. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  acorpion  is  represented  aa 
the  symbol  of  the  genius  of  evil;  and  certainly  of  all  the 
obnoxious  of  the  reptile  tribes  none  is  so  repulsive  as  this 
animal  in  ita  appearance  and  habits.^ 

Scarcely  less  forbidding  in  its  aspect^  or  less  venomous  in  ita 
bite,  is  the  centipede  (•colopendra  mwitan^)^  called  hy  its 
popular  name  erroneously,  nom  Uie  miscalculated  number  of 
Its  feet  This  reptile  is  sometimes  found  in  the  States  a  quarter 
of  s  yard  in  length,-— commonly  aix  inches, — and  about  the 
thickness  of  the  finger.  It  is  covered  with  a  soft  down  or 
hair,  and,  apparently  destitute  of  eyes,  is  furnished  with  two 
antennsB  or  feelera  with  which  to  supplv  the  deficiency  of  sight 
The  head  is  round,  and  the  mouth  fiimished  with  two  sharp 


*  TIm  bMt  Mtidoc*  to  its  v«Mai  or  tdM  it  mlgtrljr  Mid  to  b«  nrai.  in  wlbiek 
Mt  tr  Mora  of  its  own  spwiM  ia  •tovpod.     tlooco 
ii«AM  iMod  is  iJbo  oouafM  oT  ibo  poonr  elonot 


of  its  own  spwiM  ia  •Iwptd.     tlooco  •  nbiol  eootoioinf  Uiit  fosodv 
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twlk  or  fiAgi,  with  wbiob  it  lailielii  iIm  woasdb  wblob 
ft  to  formidable,* 

IiiMott  of  ftlmotl  endlaM  tpedei,  mibo  of  tbem  to  doxIom 
M  to  reodor  wholo  tnota  of  land  almoti  nnbhabitable,  and  oo 
numorous  it  to  ooror  Um  whole  of  tho  nnetiltiraled  ewtb* 
•wann  In  the  more  leroporAte  rpgione  it  well  it  iieerar  the  tofrid 
■one. 

Muequltoeo  and  Mnd-fliee,  at  paitJoular  eeaMoe  of  the  yoar, 
are  eTon  more  formidable  here  tiian  in  the  Woet  Indiea;  aoid 
in  the  mamhea  and  mangrove  awampa  of  Flotida  and  oilier 
provinoea  of  tlie  toutli,  erery  pool  of  atagnant  water  it 
ooverod  with  atniggling  Termin;  while  the  nooflca  Id  Iboao 
localitioa  ewarm  with  ants»  oockroacboi,  and  other  creeping 
abomindtiona, 

Buttcrilioa  In  some  of  the  Southern  Sutee  appear  in  aoeb 
awarma  at  teema  lo  justify  tlio  aasortion  of  a  oolebrated  natnralial^ 
that  "  if  nature  had  not  formed  numerous  and  powerful  checka 
lo  this  inioot,  ita  inoreajie  in  three  years  would  fill  the  world.** 
Nor  are  tliey  disUnguislicd  only  for  their  fecundity.  Tbotr 
tarioty  and  lieauty  also  are  almost  beyond  belief.  Tho  Mic^^im 
chariiottia  is  distinguiithod  both  for  ita  beauty  and  singularity  of 
form.  Ita  contrasts  of  colour  are  more  brilliant  than  can  bo 
oonceiTed — yellow,  lemon,  and  Tolvcty  black.  The  meet  aplen« 
did  is  the  emperor  species,  the  colours  of  which  are  of  tfxquiaita 
tint,  and  ita  wings  like  dotted  pearl.  It  is  thus  beaatifally 
described  in  Latin  Terse  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham  :*— 


^  Prol«t  ftrlmtti,  paplllo  at  h 
VioIas,  h  IIIU  •(  rMM  liAUna 

EmllcQt,  u»^a«  4U  taf^  mi  tu. 

Qn*  fttlcbray  ^tt«  simtU  tuBt,  mmUm.* 

Beea  and  wasps.  In  all  their  Tarieties,  are  nnmerooa  in  iIm 
forssta;  and  the  former  are  extansively  cultivated  thiougfaoot 
the  Union. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays  abound  with  fish  in  cndleaa 
variety,  the  principal  of  which  aro  unknown  to  Enropeaa 
ichthyology;  and  with  the  innumerable  lesser  firv,  they  have  alao 
their  ahare  of  tlie  monsterB»  or  sovereigns  and  prineea  of  iho 

•  A  Milor  wIm  wm  Mli^a  ^7  om  of  iImm  rtpcil«  M%  •setMlv*  pais.  mI  Ua 
life  «M  MippoMd  !•  Iw  is  dwiffvr.  H«.  \MW9m,  ff«cuv«ff«d  bv  IW  ipplirariwi  if 
poMiW  Mioii*  !•  ib«  ftiMtod  pMt—s  VW7  r«vMhi«  nm&ij  wiik  Miloi*  9m  lb» 
titaft  taa  Wm  «r  wptitoi. 


iiiaL»A;kd.Mti.  ,^  MMt^  1^.^-'..  ^    millMiiriMiiiiiifiaHir    i     n 
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deep.  Among  them,  not  generally  known,  it  a  e^edee  of  tun* 
liah.  of  piodigioiia  size  and  atrengtb^^-prolMibly  identical  with 
the  ooloMal  ray  or  devil-fish  of  the  tropio  waten»  and  pretenting 
I  poeaible  explanation  of  the  fabulous  knken  of  th6  Scandina* 
Tiui  teaa;  there  is  also,  aa  reported,  the  celebrated  sea-aerpent; 
vbilst  the  whale,  and  that  Tampire  of  the  ocean,  the  aoark^ 
ibound  in  all  their  Tarieties  of  fonn  and  species. 

Among  the  fish  of  tlie  lakes  and  northern  ritrert,  those  which 
are  the  most  valued  bv  epicures  are  the  black  bass  or  rock- 
fish,  the  maskelonge  (a  fish  of  a  mackerel  flavour),  the  sea- 
tmut,  the  snknon-trout,  the  salmon,  porch,  pike,  and  white- 
fish,  the  sucker  and  the  mullet  Othera  of  excellent  flavour, 
mch  aa  the  cat-fish,  large  rod  horsesuckor,  buflalo,  cod,  halibut, 
sturgeon,  together  with  thoufiands  tliat  cannot  be  detailed,  are 
gfnerally  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Added  lo  these 
ife  ahclf-fish  of  endless  variety,  and  innumerable  otlier  tenant* 
of  tlie  watere. 

The  pearl  fisheriea  were  formerly  a  great  source  of  wealtli  to 
their  possessore,  but  for  many  yeare  past  tliev  have  been  of  so 
little  value  that  they  are  nearly,  all  abandoned. 

Birds  are  numcroua ;  but  no  where  in  the  Now  World,  what* 
erer  tlie  temperature  of  the  climate,  do  they  seem  generally  to 
possess  the  gift  of  song.  The  American  forobts,  throughout 
crery  portion  of  the  Union,  are  dreamy,  lifeless  solitudes,  over 
which  seems  to  brood  an  eternal  sleep.  Aa  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  principal  singing- bird  is  tlie  American  nightingale,  or 
mocking-bird  (TurduM  potygloUoM)^  called  by  the  Indians 
enncontalolly,  or  the  hundred* tongued.  It  is  a  species  of  thrush, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  But  in  tlie  United  States, 
as  in  the  West  Indies,  the  forest  or  the  lone  wood  is  not  the 
liaunt  of  this  oelebrat^  warbler. 

•< IIU  •inUn 

Flow*  for  tb«  unfeni  of  iIm  pUla 
Ani  eiiltivatMl  mminuln.     !!• 
AwfekM  not  with  hit  mtlotff, 
Tbo  f  Imim  of  iho  drvp  «ou4*,«>lko  loM 
R«c«,M«  whoro  ill*  wild  iovvft  nimio, 
Tho  uniroddon  •oUtud««,i.llio  pooki 
IJot«non(iid.     Tlio  hounta  kt  korkt,.* 
Tliv  irard«Mtt  thfti  i4t  mon  belotiir,— • 
And  cboort  iho  loliooror  wlih  kit  toaf*** 

Among  tho  feathered  tribes  distinguished  fat  their  beauty  of 
^amage»  are  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  (fik¥9  frincipali»)t 
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iImUmW'  dM  ^tAir  mmbj  of  dM  owl.  tod,  lilw  in  Idaarid 
•pedct  in  EaroM  PottettiDg  gVMt  eafMbililMt  of  TodfentioA 
and  mimtenr;  CM  black  and  red  biidt;  ibektog  bird  and  Um 
bommlng^bifd.  Tba  iTorj-billed  woodpcoker  it  not  only  ra- 
na^ablo  ibr  Um  beaoty  of  bit  appeaniic«,  bnt  alao  for  tba 
dignity  of  bit  bearing  and  bit  almoal  incredible  powen  of 
dcatmction.  Tbe  bumminff-bird,  wbiob  it  dbtinguiibed  botb  Ibr 
ita  minacaneaa  and  for  iu  beauty  of  fonn  and  plomage,  b  foand 
in  tbe  Slatua,  aa  in  the  Weal  Indiea  and  tbe  Soutbem  Continent, 
in  almost  all  ita  numcroua  Tarictica.  Scarcely  lees  splendid  is 
tint  is  tbe  Baltimore  oriole,  than  remarkable  for  its  pensile, 
pendent  nesL  Tbe  scarlet  tanager  or  Virginian  nightingale 
(Pyra^ytf  rmbra),  the  whole  familjr  of  brilliant  cardinal  bints^ 
ao  called  flnom  tlie  splendour  of  tlieir  colours,  and  tbe  Carolina 
parrot,  with  others  of  eqaitlly  superb  plumsge,  aeem  to  bang 
on  the  treca  like  a  brighter  kind  of  blossoms,  and  rival  in  lustra 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphim. 

Among  those  of  tbe  varictica  onknown  to  European  omi 
Ibology,  or  to  that,  probably,  of  any  other  part  of  the  worid, 
are  the  nightingale  or  mocking-bird,  the  humming-bird,  the  bloe 
jaj,  the  butcher-bird  or  ahrike,  the  whippoorwill,  the  pennants 
winged  night-jar,  the  tanager,  the  wild  tufkey,^  the  cliff-swallow, 
and  the  burrowing  owLf  Tbe  swallow  and  the  night  •jar  are 
distinguished  by  tbe  pcculiurity  of  their  migrations,  and  tba 
burrowing  owl  for  ita  habitat  in  the  villagoa  of  the  mamola. 

In  tlie  far,  dei*p,  cool  s^lvaii  bowers  that  akiit  the  labea^ 
the  aottl  of  the  wnndcrcr  is  oA4;n  expanded  and  aoothed  by 
tbe  cooing  of  the  turtle  dove;  lulled  into  melancholy  by  tba 
monotonoua  dirge  or  shrill  reiterntions  of  the  whippoorwill,  ao 
deeoly  interesting  ftom  iu  associations  with  Indian  mythology; 
or  thrown  into  ecstasy  by  the  mimicry  and  liquid  melody  of  tho 
mocking-bird. 

Tlie  prairie  and  pinnated  grouse,  the  cisnTas-back  duck  (that 
•ff '**.**"''''*  ®(  ^»«  gourmand),  the  wood  duck  (attas  spofna)^ 
with  tla  msgnificcnt  crwt,  leidor  duck  {amas  mciiiMMima)^ 
together  with  the  beautiful  tcola  (amas  dteorU).  pheasant^ 
P^i^ndgca,  quails,  and  wild  geese,  are  among  the  general  deli* 

^^1  UMUm td^  lUi  iMt  011I7 Um %%Af,  Ul  d«s  ite  AwJk  sai  aMM^ 
•wjfj  w«  d««w4|«d  tftm  Ito  wiii  bfw*U  of  AM#rica.  "^ 

vVUms  •  AaMfina  BMi.  "^"^  ^^  ^■■fiw  m 
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ctoiM  of  the  table.  The  largetl  aquiUlo  bird  It  the  wild  iwui, 
which  It  •ometimot  found  oiT  a  wdghi  beiween  thirty  tod  forlj 
poundfl. 

Wild  fowl  of  die  genui  Coiumba.  to  wideW  dillVitod  o?er  , 
both  tho  tompemto  and  tropical  rcgiona  of  the  earth,  here 
*  aboand.  Thut  there  it  the  bald^pate  (Coinmha  lettcae^pJMm 
of  Lin.)»  and  Uio  pea*dove  (Cohimba  t0neida  of  Bonaparte),^ 
whilst  tlione  partioularlj  of  the  paascnger  apcciee  are  to 
numerous  in  tome  distncta,  thai  they  may  be  said,  like  the 
annir  of  Xerxee,  to  darken  the  tun,  or,  more' poetically,  thai 
in  their  flight  the  light  of  noonday  booomee  dim  at  nndor 
an  eclipse. 

**  Tb«lr  Htlof  •!!  at  mim  It  llli«  Um  smM 
Of  ibandtr  hm*4 


Acoording  to  &(r.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  ornithologist,  they 
tomotimca  desolate  and  lay  waste  a  tract  of  country  forty  or 
fifty  miles  long,  and  Atc  or  six  broad,  by  making  it  their 
brcM^ding  place. 

While  m  the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wilson  taw  a  flock  of  thett 
i>irds,  which  extended,  he  judged,  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  continued  to  pass  oTcr  his  head  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a 
minuta  during  four  hours,  thut  making  the  length  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles;  the  whole  flock,  according  to  hit 
moderate  estimate,  amounting  to  8,230,273,000  pigeons  I 

In  tlieir  swift  motion  thoy  crcata  a  current  of  air,  and  product 
a  rushing  and  startling  sound  like  a  cataract  These  flighta 
oonstituta  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  westeni 
country.  The  woods  are  somotimes  loaded  fW>m  the  top  to  the 
bottom  with  their  nesta.  For  a  great  number  of  miles,  tht 
heaviest  branches  of  the  trees,  broken  and  fallen  to  tlie  ground, 
are  strewed  widi  voung  birds,  dead  and  alive.  A  forest  thus 
loaded  and  half  destroyed  by  tliese  birds,  prescnta  an  extra* 
ordinarj  spectacle;  but  when  tlicv  are  on  tlie  witiff,  odon  wheel* 
Ing  ana  performing  evolutions  almost  as  oomplicaitHl  as  pyrpv 
toolinio  movements,  and  creating  wliirlwinds  at  they  move,  they 
present  an  imago  of  foarAil  power. t 

]klr.  Audubon,  anotlier  celebreted  naturalist,  also  lostifiet  to 
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tUifaet  ^WlMOOiicholMBkiof  thomenitniriaKeiitiicij. 
vbara  the  liw«  vn  of  groat  mftfrnitude,  tod  wbera  th«rt  wm 
little  oaderwood,  the  ftir  was  litenJIy  filled  with  i>ig«oiia." 

AquAlio  biids,  paimepide$  and  j^Uatar€9  (web-footed  and 
waden),  twarm  over  the  ooasU  and  inland  waters.    The  moet 
oona  epecimena  of  feaUieitd  life,  in  endleaa  TarieCj,  harbour 
a  beautiAil  reocseea  of  the  lakes  and  woodlands. 

The  chief  birds  of  the  rapaeious  kind  {accipiire$\  are  eaglei^ 
Tultarea,  hawks,  and  faloona  f/alc^  amaitim  of  Bonaparte* 
undjfaico  Cctumbaritimt  the  former  aimilar  to  the  Pongrino 
Ikloon  of  £arope>,  and  owls;  and  of  the  Oraihf,  there  are 
loons,  bitterns,  cranes,  &c. 

The  crane  ia  the  acourge  of  the  eomflcid  in  the  (kr  west;  the 
black  Tnltare  or  tnrkej  boizard  (eatkarttt  aura  of  lUiger  and 
Cnvier),  as  in  Jamaica,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  is  the  scavenger  of  the  districts  he  inhabiu ;  and  the 
designations  of  the  duck  or  great- footed  hawk  and  the  pigeon* 
hawk,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  propensities. 

The  white-headed  eagle  {halutetuB  Uucoeepkaiut)  frequents 
the.clifls  and  forests  of  this  vast  continent  in  Uio  neighboorbood 
of  tlie  sea.  It  subsists  principally  on  fish,  but  oflen  on  the  smaller 
stock  of  the  ftumer,  and  on  carrion,  contrary  to  the  rest  of  the 
eagle  species.  This  bird  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  it  ia  not 
a  little  singular  that  it  waa  selected  aa  tlio  national  emblem. 
*'For  my  part,**  says  Dr.  Franklin,  *'I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had 
not  boon  cnoseh  aa  the  rrprcscntatiTO  of  our  country.  He  is  a 
bird  of  a  bad  moral  chiuticter;  he  doea  not  got  his  Uving 
honestly.  You  mat  have  seen  him  perched  on  some  dead  tit«, 
where,  too  lazy  to  flnh  for  himM*lf,  he  watches  the  labour  of  the 
fishing  hawk ;  and  when  that  diligent  bird  baa  at  length  taken 
a  fish,  and  is  bcarinff  it  to  his  nest  in  support  of  iu  mate  and 

(oung  ones,  tlio  bald  osglo  pursues  him,  and  takes  it  firom  him. 
^ith  all  thia  ii\ju8tice,  he  ia  noter  in  good  caae;  bol,  like 
those  among  men  who  live  by  aharking  and  robbing,  he  ia 
generally  noor,  and  often  Tcry  lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  ran^ 
coward ;  the'  little  king-bird,  not  bicrgor  than  a  sparrow,  attacks 
him  boldly,  and  drires  him  out  or  the  district  lie  is,  there- 
fore, by  no  meana  a. proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest 
Oinoinnati  of  America.** 

The  fish -hawk  {jmttdion  kaiUtys\  also  Indigenous  to 
America,  ia  the  harbinger  of  fine  weather  and  of  abundance  te 
the  fisherman. 

It 
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Tht  greal'Mfwl  owl  (kt$ho  m49:tim$$§)  \%  ohtefly  Ibvod  iloBf 
the  moonuinottt  thorM  of  the  Ohio  aod  in  the  deep  foreete  of 
Indiana.  At  toon  at  the  ereoing  draws  on,  this  aoreeohiiig 
•oUtaire  atartlea  the  wcorj  pilgrim  aa  he  alumbera  by  hit  foreei 
fire,  *'  making  night  hidooua  **  with  bit  din. 

In  thia  enumeration  of  the  birda  of  the  New  World,  il  ean 
ararooly  fliil  to  apponr  remarkable  that  no  bird  of  Oie  oatrioli 
kind  ia  found  tlirouglioui  itn  whole  extent,  unhvaa  we  exoeni 
the  rhca  of  tlie  aouthcm  diviaion  of  the  continent,  of  ifio 
ffimily  Htruthionidift  which  more  reacmbica  tlie  cmi^u  of  New 
Holland,  or  the  onnaowary  of  tlie  Indian  arohipclngo,  though 
by  tome  olaaacd  aa  of  tlie  aame  Bp<«oioa  aa  the  oatriob.^ 

Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  tliought  equally  aingular  tliat  tlie  family 
of  tlie  DreviMt999fB  ia  seldom  to  bo  mot  witli  in  anv  part  of  tho 
continent  Afr.  Wilmm,  who  baa  diligently  atudtcd  tlio  omith* 
ology  of  the  Unit^Ml  Htatea,  apraka  of  aix  kinda  indigonoua  to 
the  country;  namely,  the  grakle,  tanagcr^  turkey,  parrot* 
manakon,  and  humming*bird. 

Moat  of  tlie  birda  bore  named  are  aimilar  to  tboae  of  the 
West  Indioa ;  but  while  many  of  them  are  identical  with  thooo 
in  Jamaica,  niimbem  are  alao  ap<^iflcally  distinct.  At  tlie  aame 
time,  many  of  tlio  former  migrate  to  tlie  warmer  regiona.  of  tho 
tropica.  Amonff  thcao  are  the  rieo«birda  of  the  (>ari>linaa,  tlie 
wood-thnmh,  called  by  the  labouring  people  the  May-bird  (/irr« 
dttM  muBttUnuB)^  Uio  Carolina  cuckoo,  tlie  fiilvoua  or  cliff  awal- 
low,  the  tyrant  flycatcher,  the  whippoorwill,  and  the  acarlel 
tanafr<;r;  Uieae,  with  many  otliora,  pay  tlioir  annual  viaiu  to 
the  alioroa  of  tlie  Wt*at  Inuioa,  and  reliere  tlio  aolitude.of  their 
woodlands  during  acvoral  montlia  of  tlie  year,  and  some  of  tliem 
make  two  migrauona  to  tropical  rcgiona  during  that  period. 


AawiMii  dilftob  tm  r«port«4  lo  b«t«  h^mk  kllltd  «t  l^of^v  d*  MoinM,  Ui  low«| 
iWv  tioiid  Sv«  U*\  kigb,.  WM<»  four  ainI  •  b«ll  liMt  louf.  tnd  iNid  MIU  •ii'iMbtt 
la  Muf  tb.  tirvlf bt,  m4  ? try  abtrp. 
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V«Mfra««w«it  •<  teMttMlto<«M  iw*  to  MilHMW<M««i  ifftofk  to  Virgtoto. 
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tKOTION   h 

The  lofiding  (iMtufM  in  t)io  g(H>luglc«l  ftruoture  of  AmcricA 
tro  M  fulluwt:— Fimt,  «  oonlinuout  Mt  of  high  mounuint  aod 
platoaiit  Uii?or»o«  iu  wevtorn  bonier,  flrum  Dcliring't  Htnutt  to 
TviTA  del  Fuogo,  forming  iho  rnont  uuinUTniptcd  extoni  of  pritiii* 
live  mounuins  In  Uio  world.  Tlie  nortlicrti  portion,  ooDMHtiog 
of  ilio  Itnrky  Mouptiiinii,  appoAm  to  bo  cliirfly  icrnnitio;  wliile  in 
tlio  Cordilloraa  of  Mexico,  and  tho  Andca  of  Hotitli  America, 
iho  primitivo  strata  are,-  for  tlio  mont  |>art,  covered  wiili  ImmenM 
aoijumulatiooa  of  tnumition  por])hynea,  irnchTtea,  and  lafni, 
tlio  products  of  niimoroua  voIcaiiocs;  many  of  which  are  ttill 
in  ooontant  activity.  Secondly,  a  wide  expanae  of  low  and 
generally  plain  country  suoceedt  immediately  on  tlio  eaai  to  tlia 
aboTo-montionod.  xono  of  mountains,  through  which,  in  boili 
oontinenta,  flow  soma  of  ilio  most  rosgniflccnt  streams  in  the 
world.  This  region  consists  of  immenso  deposits  of  newer 
roeks,  over  which  is  ilirown  CYorywhero,  like  a  mantle,  tJie 
alluvial  formation,  or  a  covering  of  sand  and  gravel,  with 
which  are  intermingled  rolled  masses  of  rocks.  Thirdly, 
a  chain  of  mountains  of  lower  alovation  and  irregular  con* 
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tinai^,  ftmu  tlM.eMtom  boandary  to  the  low  oountiy,  tho 
priDOiiNd''miiMot  and  highctt  pointii  of  which  tro  oompoMd  of 
maite.  Fourthly,  tlio  oluttcn  of  itlandt  oooopying  tho  mm 
botween  North  «nd  Soath  Amerioa,  whioh  u«  umott,  without 
exoeption,  of  Toloanio  origin,*  oomplolo  the  list  of  goologioal 
pootiiiaritiet. 

Tho  geoloffj  of  the  United  Stiitoe  proeentt  little  of  a  epeolel 
ohamotor.  Uockt  of  the  primitive,  tnuinition,  eecondary.  Mid 
lortiiirj  olftMoe  have  for  tho  most  part  Uio  same  general  eompoeitioiii 
•tnictuie,  position,  and  distribution  aain  Europe  and  Asia;  aa 
have  also  Uie  motx)  leoont  formations,— volcanio,  diluvial,  and 
alluvial,*— whioh  are  aup|K)S(Hl  of  later  dato,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  fVagmcnta  of  rock  broken  to  piocea  by  the  action  of  either 
firo  or  wator.f 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  regarded  aa  continued  in 
the  Andes,  extending  to  the  Straits  of  Mngellan,  are  partially 
covered  with  SAndntone,  consisting  of  tlie  niina  of  granite. 
Thoy  arc  thus  of  tho  primitive  order. 

It  is  conjectured  by  some  geologists  that  the  grand  ranges  of 
tlie  mountjuns  of  tlie  earth  have  rincn  from  below,  through  ronta 
in  pfoviously  existing  strata ;  and  that  not  all  at  once,  but  at 
difl*crent  times;  and,  Airtlior,  tliat  all  mountain  rangea  having 
tlie  same  general  direction,  have  made  Ui«*ir  appearanoea  (torn 
below  at  the  same  time;  so  Uiat  tlie  Alloglianies,  since  the 
general  direction  of  tlieir  ridges  (not  of  tlie  entire  ckmn)  la 
parallel  to  the  great  circle  which  Joins  Nalehoi  to  the  Persiaii 
Uulf,  would  seem  to  belong,  in  ros|iect  to  date,  to  tlie  Pyrenaso- 
Appenine  system,  for  tlie  ridges  of  the  rvrenoea  and  the 
Ap|>eiiines  have  this  same  direction.  And  it  la  the  opinion  of 
Auolph  Krmsn,  tliat  in  some  cases  an  American  and  an  Asiatic 
mountain  chain  may  have  resulted  ftrom  tlie  same  internal 
fissure,  and  have  bi»en  erupted  by  tlie  short4*st  channel.  Klie 
do  Hoaumont,  to  whom  this  ingenious  sptHJulation  is  primarily 
due,  has  iMnm  able  to  veriiy  the  accuracy  of  some  of  theae 
inferences  iVom  the  descriptions  of  American  geologists.! 

The  springs  and  gaseous  watt*ni  in  the  centre  of  the  Alio* 
ghanies,  and  certain  peciiliaritit*s  of  the  White  Itock  Mountains, 
■ttch  aa  their  horizontal  fossilliferoua  strata,  are  rt>garded  aa 

« ; — — 

•  rMto,  hf  air  nirlHinl  rbUUpt. 
t  BitsniM  Is  ib«  »U««  aiafW  bjr  y— ibfttusihtssb, 

I  rtcii,  v  iif  liMbM^  i*biiii|is. 
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•,M«Bo«  of  tb»  tbwwy  of  U>»l»  opbwwl  by  «»•  tMt  HrtiDfMl 

"aKJ^ whok  chain  of  lh«  AIlegI.«|«y'W«J> *«•  ** 

OnW  of  Mwdoo.  M»d  tun  through  tho  oonunent  ia  tho  fnmX 
2^1  of  n~nh"««t  far  into'lho  p«t  of  C««f«  wj«ch  bj. 

toroiuon:  thoy  •boand  in  t«p.  •«l<^rton^  fimartoM.  nnd  *U 

SrfJSJMy  ^ompwlm"  nu-co.1,  «bor««>«nt  fowl  form* 

fftDSum  nntl  wit,  \mA  and  iron.  ,    . 

^In  Uio  While  Mounuin  chain  of  Now  na«mhif«,  wd  Um 

Green  Group  of  Vormoni.  between  which  hea  Uie  nch  Yalley  « 

ConnocUcutT  and  which  aro  Uio  northcaatcrn  wmm^cctni^  o 

Uie  AHoRhanie..  the  rocka  are  of  granite.  wiO,  •omej«M  « 

nica,  ulo,  and  achiB^  Oiat  run  between  .U»e  ma«cs  of  th 

primitive  funnalion ;  and  ftvm  the  prcf alrnoe  of  thia  rock  ii 

Kew  Hampshire  it  ia  calhnl  the  "0««V*^,S^.^:  ..^  Xfn««.^« 

Mount  Wanhington.  Uie  highoat  of  t»».^Y***  u^?^lll^ 

•nd  some  oUior  paru  of  Uie  chain,  oonaiat  largely  of  nmrbfc 

•late,  and  liminilonc,  abounding  in  organic  fcmaina,    T«PJ|» 

a  •peeiea  of  ironatone,  of  the  aecondary  aenea,  which  apm^ 

to  .ave  been  formed  by  the  acUon  of  ftre,  are  co«ninon  in  Ne 

England.     Near  Amhemt,  in  New  HampHhire,  ia  an  elerauo 

of  above  one  Uiouaand  feel  above  Uie  Connecticut  nver,  coa 

poaod  of  pudding-atone;  and  Uie  «nall  atonra  wiUiin  iu j 

larioua  aiica  and  ooloura.  are  round  and  amooUi  aa  Uioufl 

waahed  by  Uie  ocean.     In  Uie  vicinity  of^  New  Haven,  U 

lemieapitAl  of  ConnccUcut,  aro  b«ld  bluffa  of  trap  wcka.  nail 

almost  w,rp<mdicularly  to  Uie  height  of  from  Uiree  hundmi 

Ibnr  hundfod  feet,  aunding  forUi  in  gKH,inv  gmideur  amid  ll 

brilliant  fort^ta,— Uie  ruina  or  Uie  pyramida  of  primeval  ag< 

Diamond  laland,  in  Lake  George,  la  almoat  entirely  formed 

cryatalixed  quarU,  ftom  which  it  roccivua  lU  dcaipauon. 

The  ridgea  of  the  chain  which  traverae  Uie  interior  of  I 
Bute  of  Pennaylvania  are  principally  aecondary,  thua  Pcnaeni 
Uie  Btate  of   Pennaylvania  more  abundanUy  producuve 
mineral  wealth  Uian  any  oUicr  in  Uie  Union.    It  la  remarkah 
however,  that  beda  of  chalk  of  Uiia  formaUon,  ao  common 
England  and  on  Uie  European  conUnont,  are  not  found  in  I 

UiiiUHlStatea.  .       .  •v  •  i  j-    .i- 

New  Jeracy,  Long  Island,  and  Delaware,  poMCM  Indicauc 
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'  of  tartUnr  fornuitioii*— Mod,  oUij,  mMrl,— whlehlfooUlB,  If  tool 
oolito  (or  which  somo  gooloffitU  ditpate  the  cxittonoo  tmymh$f 
in  Amarioii),  jot  lignito  ona  griittone,— -tho  rom»iiM  of  nftrino 
•nimftlt;  togi^ihor  with  vmi  qunoiUiot  of  thoUt,  oonils,  flthoa, 
and  othor  organio  doooniu.  Tho  highland  nyigo  on  tho 
liudnoD  it  oompoacd  prtnoipdlj  of  ffn^^ita*  and  ia  auppoaed  to 
have  formod  onginally  tho  aoiith  ahore  of  tho  Oreat  Lako^ 
•xtondtng  north  beyond  Lako  Champlain  in  Vermont,* 

Tertiary  dopoaita,  indood«  extend  over  a  groal  part  of  Marf* 
land,  and  along  tho  eooat  of  tlio  north*weat  of  New  England. 
The  tertiary  boda  of  Maryland  abound  in  tlio  uaiial  typea  of 
European  tmiary, -— marine  ahvlla,  ile.,-— whioh  prraont  a 
•triking  analogy  to  thoae  of  the  Paria  and  Lf>ndon  ba«ina.t 
It  ia  fpmarknhle  that  the  city  of  Charlcaton  ia  built  upon  goolo* 
gical  fonnationa  identical  in  age,  aa  woll  aa  othcrwiae  aimilar, ' 
lo  tlioae  upon  which  tlie  citiea  of  London  and  Paria  are  located. 
The  river  Pataofioo,  in  thia  State,  flowa  over  Ixnla  of  gmniti*. 
day.  alnte,  and  gticiaa  ;^the  latti^r  in  aome  placea  containing 
■mall  trantipim^nt  gnmrta.  Somotimea  ItmcuUme  ocoura  roating 
upon  dc|)Ofiita  of  tertiary  rooka,  marly  claya,  and  limoatone  witli 
orgnnio  remaina,  roM^mbling  thoMO  met  witli  in  tho  tertiary  de* 
pofiita  on  the  north  ahore  of  tlie  Meditfrranoan.} 

The  palnM)y.oio  occura  in  tlie  north  wentiTn  portion  of  tho 
Stato  of  Georgia,  and  a|>i>cara  refcrnhle  to  tlie  carooniforoua  and 
tlio.  uppor  ailuHan  fonnationa.  The  cryatallino  rocka  occupy 
tlio  largt^at  p«>rtion  of  thia  Htate,  and  ant  the  moat  important  of 
ita  fonnationa,  both  with  n^gnrd  to  agriculture  and  mineral 
pnxlucta. 

The  Hlue  Ridge  of  tho  AUeghahioa.  the  oentro  ot  the  range, 
and  which  liaa  in  elevation  of  four  tliouaand  or  five  tliouaand 
feet,  with  ita  aiiromit  two  milea  wide,  ia  of  limeatone  formation ; 
alu^mating  with  alnU%  hornblende,  gnn^ntitone,  and  other  ancient 
alaty  matidtda;  aandiitone  boiildera  and  jM^hbUm,— Uie  n«maina 
of  atrnta  once  forming  an  inl4>gral  part  or  the  whole  highlanda, 
aimilar  to  aome  of  tiio  formationa  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
•bounding  in  imbinhled  miiionda  and  foanila  apparently  con* 
tcmporancoua  with  them ;  and  are  auppomMl  to  belniig  to  tho 
nlurinn  ayHU*m.  aa  formed  by  Sir  Uoderick  Murchiiion  and 
Piofeaaor  Hinlgwiek.    The  whole  of  the  ridgea  iii  tliia  locality 
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hAf«  aa  Midetlhal  ttruotiinb  by  which  Um  MperpotitioB  of  U» 
fDokt  it  groAlly  ditturbdd. 

Thai  pari  of  th«  ohain  in  fVoDl  of  tho  Atlantie»  and  whiol 
may  be  properly  oallod  the  Atlanlio  pHmary  chain,  in  diatinc 
tion  from  u^i  iooliniog  to  the  central  parta  of  VirKinia,  mm 
wliioh  ia  more  properly  dcaignated  the  Doath-we«l  M«>uiiuin 
ooniilaia  of  a  mutiiro  of  talcoae»  quartxoae,  hornblende,  |rrt«en 
alten^  epidotio  rocka,  anoiont  aandntonea,  and  ddorite  wlmum 
•xceedinKly  inteniect<Hl  with  atrung  qiiarti  Teina;  being  bIm 
'  non*fu«iiiUifcroua,  ii  ia  in  the  atricU*at  aenae  of  tlie  word,  am 
aceortling  to  Uio  rrccivcd  oplnlona  of  Uie  mo»i  aocf^iu«i 
European  geologiata,  to  be  cIiuhmhI  among  the  primary  rot^ks,  ii 
the  Mrnne  tliai  tiioae  have  preceded  tlie  formatioha  contaioin| 
foMiilUfcrout  bcdii.* 

On  Uie  other  hand,  the  ridgra  which  immediately  aueoef»d  tt 
the  woai  of  iliia  Atlantio  primary  ohain,  ecmaitt'of  foMnllifiToui 
InhIn  and  aiHliracntary  rooaa  without  excerption,  and  undoubtrill] 
belong  to  the  formationa  which  have  hitlierto  been  calM  tran- 
aition,  and  which  8ir  Roderick  Iklurchiaun  baa  now  inclodi^d  ii 
Ilia  ayatem  of  ailurian  rocka. 

Extvnaivtf  travta  of  tranaitinn  aerioa  exial  alto  in  many  paiti 
of  iliu  Btiitea,  abounding  witli  all  thoae  aimple  minerala  existtni 
in  aimilar  formations  in  utliur  countrira;— <)alcarooua  rocka,  wiu 
foaaila  hke  timae  of  European  tnmaition;  and  mounteii 
carbonifonMia  limeatonc. 

The  CumWrlnnd  Mountaina,  in  Tenneaacfc,  vn  of  much  tiM 
aame  formation  aa  tlie  Alloglianiea,  but  witli  maaaea  of  eompaci 
blue  Itnu^tone,  aa  in  the  town  of  Hparta,  for  example. 

The  mineral  atnicturo  of  tlie  Htate  of  Arkanaaa  ia  ourioua  an^ 
novel ;  antlinifitic  coal  ia  found  in  moat  of  tlie  valloya,  and  a 
the  foot  of  ridgt*a  conforming  to  tlie  flexure  of  the  atrata ;  while 
the  councrv  Wing  undulating,  the  horisontal  non-foMiillifrrou 
limeatonc  ia  alwaya  found  in  tlie  valloya,  and  ailicioua  nwka  m 
the  highlanda;  and  in  many  placea  a  beautiOtl  novaculile  of  i 
pearly  a<«mi*tranapAn*nt  nature,  onalvaiH^nt  in  placea,  liea  in  vrf 
tical  lamin«,  nreacnting  ainguliirl?  pure,  (^loaiiy,  natural  fat^ 
and  occnaionally  tinged  with  metallic  aolutjon8.t 

The  bank  a  of  the  Miaaouri  eonnint  of  strata  of  clay  and  loan 
exhihtting,  alao,  various  beds  of  fotinillifcroua  limoatone.  tliouKh 
to  lie  the  e4|uivalvnt  of  carboiiifrruoa  limeatonc  in  Knglatid 
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Hera  ilto  it  Men  a  wilMtitttUon  of  tilioiottt  for  odoMoont  mat* 
ler,  wliloh  it  very  sirikiDg,  it  tlto  in  Uit  Boitliern  ptrt  of 
ArktnMUi. 

LimMitont  tod  Mindiiiono  ooropoto  die  tcoondtry  fbnnatioiit 
of  t  largo  portion  of  tlio  level  of  all  ilie  vatt  exiont  of  oouhtiy 
drained  bj  Uie  Kf  iBaiaaippi,  All  the  rocka  went  of  ihia  miglitj 
river  have  alao  a  atrong  tendenoj  to  a  ailicloua  eharacter, 
aaaoeiated  witli  iron.  Near  tlie  Itoeky  Mountaina  the  wholt 
aurfaeo  of  the  grtaiud  ia  atrowed  with  rocka  of  gooiia,  miea  alaie« 
and  white  granite. 

The  g(*hopil  brdor  of  tlie  atrata  tliroughout  tlio  Boulhem 
RtAloa  ia  but  a  n*petition  of  the  ordinary  auce<«aaion  of  alatiti 
liini*aU>no«,  and  iiandiitonc«N ;  tlie  laat  of  which  are  very  fvrnigin* 
out.  Bomotimi^a  the  aiirfitcu  of  the  aiiinnilta  of  the  mountaina 
eonaiata  of  ainto,  at  other  tiiiioa  of  anndittone ;  the  moiliflcNtiona 
which  the  ridgoa  have  received  anpcnring  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  movement  which  haa  elevated  tlicm,  and  tlie 
aubiMH|oent  action  of  the  retiring  watera. 

Lim<*ittone  generally  forma  tlie  bottom  of  the  valleya;  but 
whoro  the  ridgea  have  taken  an  anti<?linal  form,  and  have  been 
dittloeated,  the  limentone  haa  be<»n  otUm  found  on  their  flanka. 

In  Now  York  a  ntoalite,  or  aonp-atone,  haa  recently  been 
found,  which  ia  likely  to  au|M;r»Mle  everything  elae  aa  a  building 
material.  It  ia  ao  aoA  that  it  can  bo  out  with  a  ehiaol,  planed, 
bored,  aawed,  or  turned  by  a  lathe.  At  the  aame  time,  it  will 
realKt  very  conaidcrablo  preaauro,  particularly  when  mixed  with 
harder  ingredicnta. 

Trending  in  a  aouth-weat  direction  from  the  Potomac,  tho 
Alleghaniea  form  a  metalliferoua  belt,  extending  from  tliia  river 
to  the  heada  of  the  Telapoosa  in  the  State  of  Alabama^  paaaing 
throagh  the  intervening  Statea  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  length  of  thia  belt  ia  aix  hundred 
miles,  and  its  breadth  eighty  roilea. 

In  every  part  of  this  extensive  line,  gold  ia  found  in  alluvial 
deposits,  and  in  variona  atreams ;  whilst  the  eontigiioua  rocky 
strata  abound  in  quartzose  veins,  more  or  less  aurireroua. 

Gold  ia  found,  indeed,  at  intervals  from  Canada  to  Georgia, 
n  distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  and  though  insignificant  tn 
qaantity  as  compared  with  Califomia,  it  occurs  under  the  aame 
conditiona.  Very  recently  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  bead 
waters  of  the  Red  River,  in  the  territory  west  of  Arkansas^  at 
also  in  tho  sweet  waters  in  the  great  Salt  Lake  valley. 
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In  Oeorgla  And  die  CMolioat  it  it  unlftmnl^  fomid  imbedded 
in*  or  aiiociAiod  wiUi  quarti  rock,  formiog  vetns  in  ibo  taleoto 
•nd  mioMooua  toliitU  and  lUiprod  taDdntonet,  and  in  pyritco 
ooDidttiog  princiMllj  of  gold.  The  genond  trend  of  the  old 
meUunorpliio  rocke  in  tlio  United  Statoe  ie  northward  by  aonth* 
wc»t,  and  tlie  |{old  veins  conform  lo  Uiia  genera]  direction.* 

It  haa  been  very  reoenUy  ascertained  by  a  ^mrty  of  American 
dtixont  returning  ftom  an  exploring  expediubn,  that  tliere  ia 
gold  alto  in  Texan*  in  mountiuoa  aeventy  roil(«  north  of  Oal« 
ViMiton.  It  wna  found  botli  on  tlio  aurfnce  and  by  digging.  This 
party  brought  back,  at  an  rvidcnee  of  their  di«oofenr,  eoYeral 
•tHH)ini<*n«,  whiflh  vri*ro  valuod  at  OtI.'VO  doUnra,  'Jliey  added,  thai 
Uie  dinjKT  the  digging  the  more  abundant  was  tho  ore. 

Uolu  ia  iKimi'linit««,  though  to  an  inconsiderable  extent,  found 
in  onta  a»Morint4Hl  with  ailft*r,  lead,  oo|iper»  iron,  and  xino;  with 
ounrtx,  granite,  alate,  oxide  of  iron,  and  tulnhate  of  iron. 
Thia  principally  occura  in  Virginia,  Kortli  Carolina,  Miaaouri, 
Illinoia,  and  in  tlie  White  Mountain  dintricta  of  New  llamp« 
ahire.  It  has  abo  rocently  beion  diaoofcnxl  at  Dridgewator  in 
Vermont, 

In  tlie  vicinity  of  several  of  tlie  gold  mines  are  threads  of 
oryatalixed  or  tranaparent  quarts,  aa  well  aa  real  rock  eryaial. 
In  some  of  tlio  mountaina  of  tlie  Boudiren  Btatea  lie  hidden,  il 
is  auppo»c»d,  aa  in  the  Andes,  unimaginable  quantities  of  silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  ouickailvcr;  waiting  but  tlio  application  of 
science  and  tho  hana  of  industnr  for  tlieir  development, 

"Iron  ia  abundant  At  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob, 
In  Missouri,  tlicro  arc,  according  to  careful  estimates,  ahot€  |A# 
mr/aee,  4  20,000,000  of  tons  of  superior  iron  ore.  Uow  im« 
mense  tlio  quantitiea  befow  iht  Murfaee  cannot  be  determined." 

Very  extensive  copper  mines  are  also  found  near  Bristol,  in 
Connecticut,  in  which  duree  hundred  men  are  employed ;  and  it 
ia  Bupposed  that  if  tliey  were  more  properly  and  vigorously 
workco.  they  would  give  employment  to  thirtv  thousand  minera. 
At  Litchfield,  in  the  same  State,  a  mine  ia  aaid  to  be  atill  mors 
extensive  and  valuable,  a  net  profit  having  been  already  realised 
from  it  of  120,000  dollars. 

Near  Lake  Superior  the  conntrv  abounda  in  rich  copper  ore, 
—in  agates  and  comcliana, — and  tliere  have  been  discovered, 
along  Uic  shores  of  the  latter,  large  quantities  of  magnetic  iron. 

•  AaMricMi  Ymt  Book  of  Facto  is  8ei«cii  wd  Aft,  ISM. 
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In  Michigan  b  tiie  finest  copper  mine  in  the  Stalee:  at  the  eliff 
near  Lake  Sapcrior  masses  hare  heen  hroken  op  of  sixty  or 
eren  eighty  ions  in  weight;  its  ahondance  almost  exceeds 
helidl  Tm  whole  district  of  the  Lakes,  indeed,  is  ssid  to  be 
the  richest  in  the  world  in  mineral  wealth.  Barton's  lead  mine^ 
in  Louisiana,  is  so  extcnsiTe,  that  the  mineral  is  calculated  to 
coTer  two  thousand  acres ;  while  mineral  resources  remain  yet 
nndiacoTcrcd,  among  the  rocky  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  of 
inconoeivablo  extent  and  Talue. 

Lead  mines  were  once  worked  in  Missouri  and  Illinois ;  and 
those  of  the  latter  State  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  important 
and  Yaluable;  but,  owing  to  some  unknown  circumstances,  they 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time  abandoned.  Lead  is 
abundant  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa ;  and  a  rich  Tcin  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  some  excavations  on  the  line  of  Ogdenburgh, 
Clavton,  and  Rome  railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwood,  New 
YoA. 

Still  more  recently,  a  mountain  of  mineral  paint  was  dis* 
covered  near  Ely  Town,  Alabama,  which  is  described  as  almost 
inexhaustible;  as  also  in  the  Bridgewater  Mountains,  New 
Jersey ;  the  latter  composed  of  silicia,  alumina,  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  in  chemical  combination.  This  paint  is  stated  to  be  per- 
fectly  fire-proof.  Its  other  properties  are  said  to  be,  adhesive- 
ness,  flexibility,  and  durnbility,  aflbrding  an  efiectual  protection 
against  rain,  sea-water,  and  damp,  and  becoming,  after  a  few 
months*  exposure,  hard  and  lasting  as  stone. 

The  rarest  minerals  in  the  United  States  are  brookite,  the 
arkenstite  of  Professor  Shepherd,  as  also  tellurium  and  solenum, 
the  latter  of  which  has  only  recently  been  found  in  the  States. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tertiary  subcretaceous  areas,  the 
other  mineral  formations  in  the  Uniteid  States  do  not  riso  higher 
in  the  geological  column  than  the  beds  of  the  •  carboniferous 
series ;  the  entire  oolite  being  absent. 

CoiU  fields  oire  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio, 
in  the  Kentucky  rivers,  and  in  some  other  localities.  In  the  north 
of  Kamar  territory,  on  Nalicman  River,  there  has  lately  been 
discovered  a  fine  vein,  three  feet  thicks  It  has  also  been  found 
near  Little  Rock,  in  Arkansas.  The  Cumberland  coal  basin,  in 
Tennessee,  lies  in  the  trough  or  valley  formed  by  the  two  ridges 
into  which  the  Alleghany  range  forks  as  it  advances  in  a  north* 
easterly  direction  towards  Northern  Virginia,  and,  crossing  the 
western  part  of  Maryland,  enters  Pennsylvania. 
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It  M,  indeed,  eeid  diet  die  eoel  legions  of  Amerienere  dhided 
into  Uuee  principal  maeeee  ^— FirM,  the  greet  eentrel  tnet»  ex* 
tending  ftom  Toscelooee,  AUbema,  to  the  west  of  PennsjlTsnia. 
and  being  appaimtly  eontinaed  to  New  Bninswick  and  Nofa 
Scotia.  The  second  tract  strikes  north-westward  from  Kentncky, 
crosses  the  Ohio,  and  stretches  throagh  Illinois  to  the  Missis* 
sippt  River.  A  third  region,  smalls  than  the  others,  lies 
between  the  three  great  Lakes — Erie,  Haron,  and  MichigsQ. 
And  in  all  cases  the^  confonn  to  their  place  in  the  geologictl 
scries  of  rocks  bclongiog  to  England,  having  sedimcntarf  stiau 
beneath  them.  In  some  places  the  coal  itself  lies  npon  a 
coarse  granite  of  the  porphoritic  kind,  containing  great  qoan- 
titics  of  red  crystal  of  felspar,  resembling  the  Shapfell  granite 
of  England. 

The  coal  is  of  two  qnalities, — bitnminons  or  cannel  coal, 
burning  with  a  bright  and  vivid  flame ;  and  anthracitie  or  stone  | 
coal.  In  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  is 
ween  imbedded  in  a  ferruginous  sandbtone,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Peach  Orchard,  or  Peach  Mountain  coal; 
the  former  is  more  abundant  on  the  bills  around  Pittsburgb, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in-  Massachusetts. 

The  coal  fields  of  North  America  exhibit  tlie  singular  and 
striking  geological  phenomenon  of  a  carboniferous  area  fifteen 
hundred  miles  long,  and  eight  hundred  miles  broad,  divided  into 
two  bituminous  districts  by  an  elevated  belt,  in  which  tlie  central 
part  of  the  coal  has  lost  its  bitumen,  through  the  agency  of  the  \ 
force  which  raised  it  from  below.*  .    ^ 

These  coal  fields  have  been  otherwise  described  as  the  Ohio, 
the  Illinois,  and  the  ^licliigan.  That  of  Ohio  is  seven  hnndrcd  , 
and  forty  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  wide ;  | 
covering  an  area  of  sixty  tliousnnd  square  miles, — a  surface 
greater  tlian  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  Illinois  coal  field 
covers  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles ;  and  the 
Michigan  occupies  fifteen  thousand  square  miles.  Inexhaustible 
bods  of  excellent  coal  underlie  a  large  part  of  the  western  valley. 
Professor  Swallow,  late  geologist  for  Missouri,  estimates  the 
coal  beds  of  tliat  State  as  sufficient  to  supply  100,000,000  tons 
per  annum  for  thirteen  hundred  years. 

The  elliptical  coal  area,  by  the  Pittsburgh  seam,  is  two  bun* 
dred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  its  largest  diameter ;  while  its ' 
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naxiamm  breadth  is  aboot  one  hundred  inUes ;  its  MipeilleiAl 
ezteDt  beiDg  aboat  fourteen  thousand  saaare  miles. 

Besides  these,  as  slready  indmated,  then  ara  anthradtio 
basins  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  the  farthest  being  one 
handred  miles  from  the  Ohio  coal  field.  The  anthracitio  field 
i>  five  thousand  foci  deep,  and  contains  fifty  scams  of  coal.  The 
bituminous  coal  field  of  Ohio  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  working  of  tlieso  coal  fields  is  incrrasiDg  rery 
rapidly ;  three  million  tons  of  anthracitio,  and  one  million  Urns 
or  bituminous  coal  are  raised  annually. 

Very  recently,  pure  anthracitio  ooal  has  been  found  in  the 
waters  of  Patterson  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Bottclourt,  Virginia, 
near  the  James'  River  snd  Eenawha  Canal,  which  it  is  supposed 
vill  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
State.  There  has  also  recently  bdon  found  a  vein  of  this  mineral 
in  Pocotalico  Creek  (a  tributary  of  the  Kcnawha  in  tlie  same 
State),  rising  in  a  wall  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  smooth,  and  ntnu'ly  perpendicular,  stretching 
eat  to  an  immense  distance,  and  dropping  down  to  a  depth  as 
yet  unknown. 

Mineral  wealth  lies  buried  everywhere  in  the  boweb  of  the 
earth,  which  needs  but  the  true  divining  rod  of  organized  and 
scientific  labour  for  its  discovery. 

Althoogh  it  cannot  perhaps  be  said  that  the  United  States 
•bound  with  fossil  quadrupeds  and  mammalian  animals,  carryinff 
the  thoughts  backward  beyond  the  limits  of  recorded  time,  snd 
far  into  the  earth  below  the  dust  of  the  representatives  of  the 
buman  race,  many  specimens  have  nevertheless  been  found. 

M.  Koch,  a  geologist  of  Gottingen,  discovered,  in  1840,  in 
tlio  Slate  of  Alabama,  at  tlie  depth  of  eleven  feet  below  tlie  sur* 
face  of  the  ground,  the  complete  fossil  skeleton  of  a  serpent, 
one  hundrtMl  and  twenty-five  feet  six  inches  long,  the  vertebns 
of  which  are  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  thick,  and  eigh* 
t(^n  inclics  in  circumference.  M.  Koch  is  of  opinion  that  tlio 
animal  miist  have  lived  in  the  ses,  and  that  it  was  carnivorous;  a 
eonclusion  that  tends,  perhaps,  to  establiHh  tlio  fact  of  ilie  present 
fxisienco  of  the  sea-serpent,  so  generally  regarded  as  fabulous. 

In  the  museum  at  Philadelphia  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tlie  mam- 
feioth.  This  wonder  of  the  animal  creation  was  found  in  tlie 
•priug  of  1801,  St  Newburgh,  on  tlie  Hudson,  or  North  River, 
in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  that  part  of  the  countrv  abounding 
m  morasses.     Another  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New 
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Yoikt  in  dM  town  of  Ooilieii,  in  Ofinge  Coontj.  abonit  uxtj 
miles  from  New  York,  in  a  metdow  of  Tegetable  moiild. 

At  ft  later  dftto,  the  skeleton  of  a  bnge  msstodon  wis  dog  op 
neftr  Ploaghkeqwie,  in  tke  State  of  New  York ;  another  proof 
that  whole  herds  of  that  animal  ones  existed  in  the  Tallej  of 
the  Hudson ;  while  williin  the  last  few  months  some  bones  wers 
exhibited  in  Now  York  which  wore  discovered  underground,  in 
the  TalloT  of  the  Missiwippi,  the  jawbone  alooe  weighing  op* 
wards  of  tweWe  hundred  |K>unds.  This  jawbone  most  have 
belonged  to  some  such  animal  as  the  behemoth,  described  in 
the  fortieth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

A  fossilized  jaw  has  been  discovered  in  Indiana,  which 
Professor  Agassis  describes  ss  of  a  kind  heretofore  unknown ; 
and  belonging  to  some  extraordinary  kind  of  shark,  allied  lo 
the  sword-fish.  He  regards  the  discovery  of  almost  as  great 
importance  in  fossil  ichthyology  as  was  that  of  the  ichthyosaurus 
and  plcsiosaunis  in  fossil  erpctology. 

A  now  species  of  fossil  footmarks  has  been  found  in  the 
Connu  Valley,  made  by  an  animal  not  less  extraordinary  than 
tlie  nowly-discoTored  slisrk.  Professor  Hitchcock  calls  it  the 
gianbipus  cauditus, — the  tailed  giant  biped.  The  length  of  the 
footmark  is  sixteen  inches,  and  the  distance  between  the  steps 
thirty-nine  or  forty  inches;  snd  the  furrow  made  by  the  tail  is 
distinct  and  unbroken. 

Professor  Gibbs,  of  Carolina,  a  natural  bistorisn,  has  a 
collection  of  the  remains  of  antediluvian  creatures,  among  which 
are  the  megAllierium  and  mastodon  dug  up  in  that  State;— 
Titanie  creatures,  whose  single  tooth  is  as  largo  as  a  human 
band.  He  also  asuorts  that  eight  species  of  mosssaunis  have 
been  found  in  different  States  of  the  Union. 

In  what  is  called  Uie  basilosaurus  bed  of  tlie  Charleston  Basin, 
was  found  the  most  perfect  skull  yet  discoveR^d  of  Uie  gigantic 
fosiiil  Cetacean,  and  which  has  determined  tJie  true  character  of 
this  wonderful  animal;  besides  isolated  teeth  and  bones  of 
bssiloMiurus,  dinotherium,  methsgcrium,  equus,  and  nearly  fifty 
species  of  shark.  Tho  bed  of  the  Charleston  Basin  haa  been 
pronounced  by  Professor  Agassis  the  richest  cemetery  of  animal 
remains  ho  had  ever  seen.* 

Tliers  sre,  however,  what  are  termed  bone-caTes,  or  eayes  of 
fossil  bones,  near  Carlisle,  and  in  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsyl- 
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aim.  mied  with  thoM  of  wolfof,  ibxat,  nbbita,  bMiib  mnak* 
Its,  ouern,  l^rnxMt  paothen,  benTon,  ko,  DesidM  Um  remaint 
r  mamnudia,  thoro  ato  alio  napierottt  Tettim  of  other 
{rtcbmle  aDimftlt;  birds  in  groat  qnaqtiti«s;  wild  turkoys  of 
lormoas  sijEs:  some  of  the  latter  must  have  weighed  thirty. or 
rtj  pounds. 

A  papor  was  lately  read  before  Uie  Geological  Society  of 
ondon^  on  die  geology  of  Georgia,  which  described  the  alluvial 
acts  along  the  coasts  of  that  Sute,  with  their  sunken  forests,  as 
rgely  abounding  in  fossil  mammalian  bones.  And  in  erery 
istanoe  the  fossil  bones  have  been  found  in  tlie  inland  swamp 
luvium,  near  to  tlie  bottom,  and  resting  on  a  yellow  or  white 
md  of  post- pliocene  age.  The  burr-stone,  or  bitoides  lime* 
one  formation  of  Georgia,  has  also  been  advcrtiHl  to.  The 
lotnceouo  formation  is  Known  by  its  moMMiunis,  and  otlier 
ipijlian  remains,  and  occupies  but  a  small  extent  of  country  in 
ns  State. 

Skeletons  of  the  great  mastodon,  or  animal  of  Ohio,  not  un* 
ke  the  elephant,  are  found  iti  the  bogs  of  LoitiMaiia,  and  in 
tew  Jersey ;  in  tlio  latter  place  they  were  imbcildcil  in  black 
mil.  In  the  constniction  of  the  Rutland  aud  l^urliuguin 
^Iway,  in  Vermont,  a  fosnil  elephant,  of  tlie  Asiutic  species, 
as  found  in  a  state  of  giNid  prt«servation. 

Nc*ar  tho  Rocky  MountJlin^  bones  of  the  genus  terv9t§,  havo 
H*n  found  eonvi*rU'd  into  a  silioiouv  fonnil,  togcilier  with  various 
locimens  of  silicifled  plants,  the  evident  physiological  remains 
r  a  former  age. 

Sonso  curious  spociuiens  of  mammoth  fossil  remains  have 
pmi  lately  diiieovcred  underground,  in  Texas,  largiT  than  tlio 
ammcvtli,  or  behemoth,  ana  proving  induhitubly,  if  evidenuo 
m  n*«)uinH],  tlie  exintence  of  an  extinct  tpeciuii  of  animals. 

In  the  soft  argillac^eous  limentone  of  the  same  State  are  seen 
•nil  fcK>t prints,  as  dintinot  as  if  tlicy  had  been  made  in  plantio 
bv.  The  stride  is  so  long,  that  a  man  of  ordinary  sixo  van 
ith  diflieiihy  leap  (Wmi  one  footprint  to  another.  They  are 
lolmbly  like  iIiom  dittooveriMl  in  the  nul  sandntone  formations 
ado  by  an  extinct  iip4*ei«'s  of  bird.  The  aiUacent  utrota  con* 
•n  many  marine  foHniU,  among  which  are  the  ammonite,  nuu* 
luN  and  gryphite.^ 

In  tlie  Kuit4*s  occupying  tho  valley  of  tlio  Connecticut  fttim 
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New  Hftten  to  the  north'  line  of  MMteohoeette,  e  new  led  tend* 
•tone  ooonre ;  et  alto  in  the  plftint  between  the  MiMiMippI  end 
the  Alleghany  monntains ;  wbioh  conteine  eerboniferooe  ehele, 
with  numorotttplanu  belonging  to  the  foesil  genera,  of  calamited 
eycopddilee,  foiuea,  feucoidce;  and  bituminona  abale^  with  fiahee 
leaembliDg  those  of  Mansfddt  in  Gcnnany.o 
.  The  Potadam  sandstone,  which  fonna  ue  baaia  of  the  lower 
ailarian  rocka  of  the  New  York  aeriea,  haa  nsaally  been  con* 
aidcred  the  oldest  of  the  foeailiferooa  rocka  in  tlie  geological 
fonnationa  of  America.  « 

Fossil  oriooids  hsTe  been  diacoTered  in  the  earbonae^ooa 
and  silarian  atrata  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  ahow  m 
wonderful  dcTclopmcnt  of  that  form  of  animal  on  the  ahom 
of  tlie  rifera  during  tlie  paloDozoio  period.  Thirty-one  genera 
have  boon  discovered,  aixtoen  of  which  are  eonaiderbd  com* 
paratiToly  new. 

■  ■         ^  SBCTtON  II. 

In  excavationa  made  in  New  Orleana,  ind  In  the  abrasions  of 
tlie  banka  of  the  Mississippi,  auccesstve  growths  of  eypma  timber 
hsTO  been  disclosed.  Cypress  trcca  of  ten  feet  in  aiameter  mn 
not  uncommon  in  the  awam|>a  of  Louisiana;  and  one  of  that 
aixe  waa  found  a  short  time  since  in  the  lowest  bed  of  the  excn* 
Tstion  at  the  gas-works  at  New  Orleana.  Some  burnt  or  charred 
wood  was  alM>  found  a(  a  depth  of  aixicen  feet ;  and  at  tho 
aame  depth  the  workmen  diiicovcrod  tlie  skvloion  of  a  man :  tbo 
cranium  lay  beneath  tlie  root  of  a  cyprosa  trra  belonging  to  the 
fourth  grout  luvcl  below  tlie  surface,  and  was  in  good  prcM^rration, 
The  typo  of  tlie  cranium  was  tliat  of  the  aboriginal  American 
face.f 

Dr.  Dennett  Dowler  haa  made  an  ingenious  calculation  of 
the  last  emergence  of  the  aite  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in 
which  tliese  cypress  forests  plaT  an  important  part  He  dividm 
tlie  liintiiry  of  this  event  into  tiiree  eras,  ( I )  The  era  of  eoloa* 
sal  graaM*s,  trembling  nrairics,  &e.,  as  aecn  in  the  lagoons^ 
lakes,  and  aea  coasts;  (8)  the  era  of  t)ib  eyproaa  basins;  and 
(0)  tlie  era  of  tlio  live-oak  plntftirm. 

ExiMing  tvjpea  trom  the  Daiixe  to  tlie  Highlands  show  thai 
the  laud  was  clevcloped  from  tlie  water  at  successive  periods  in 
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Um  ord«r  w«  hiifv  named  in  bella :  Um  griM  Mi  proooM  Um 
ejpreti,  and  the  oyprtta  wm  raooeeded  by  Um  liTo*o«k, 

Supposing  an  oleration  of  five  indict  in  a  century,  whioh  is 
about  the  rate  calculated  for  tbo  aocumulaiod  dctrial  depoaiu  in 
the  Talley  of  the  Nile  during  aeTcntocn  centuries  (as  tested  by  tlis 
Kilometer  mentioned  by  Strabo),  wo  nhall  bsTc  fifteen  hundred 
years  for  the  era  of  aquatic  plants  until  the  appearance  of  the  first 
cypress  forest,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  elevation  of  the  grass 
zone  to  the  condition  of  the  cypress  basin ;  so  that  a  careftil 
calculation  of  the  successiTc  periods  of  these  eras,  during  wlitch 
ten  subterranenn  forests,  with  tlie  one  now  growing,  hsTe  been 
fonncd,  establishes  tliat  an  exuberant  flora  existed  in  Louisiana 
more  than  150,000  years  ago,  and  that  the  I^Iississippi  then  laved 
the  magnificent  cypress  groves  with  its  turbid  waters.  It  b  calcu- 
lated, however,  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Brown,  that  in  spme  of 
the  fiUed-up  cypress  basins  only  4,000  years  need  have  passed 
since  the  first  c}'press  tree  vegetated  on  them.  Diri'Ctly  above 
these  cypress  forests,  stately  live*oaks  now  flourish,  as  Uying 
witnesses  of  the  slow  progress  of  each  successive  formation ; 
the  present  not  having  changed  its  level  for  generations  and 
•gcs.* 

In  one  of  the  eaves  of  Virginia  were  found  deposited  a  great 
collection  of  human  bones,  imbedded  in  plaster,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  bed  of  slutc,  with  granite  and  limestone  strata 
only  a  short  distance  off,  the  whole  constituting  a  conglomcra- 
tioD  unexampled  in  geological  experience  and  research. 

Within  tliis  plaster  bed  was  found  the  remains  of  an  unknewn 
taimal,  which  must  have  been  of  unprccedi^nted  dimensions: 
ODo  of  its  teeth  measuring  ten  inches  in  length,  and  weighing 
four  pounds  and  a  half,  and  found  only  tliruo  feet  below  tlio 
•urfaco. 

.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  tliis  animal  to  which  the 
Indians  refer  in  tlio  following  legend  prevalent  among  some  of 
the  tribes.  It  is  said,  that  "ten  thousand  moons  ago,  when 
notliing  but  tlie  gloomy  forests  covered  this  land  of  the  sleeping 
Mn,  long  before  tlie  pale  men,  with  fire  and  thunder  at  their 
command,  rushed  on  tiie  wings  of  tlie  wind  to  ruin  their  garden 
of  nature,  when  only  the  untutored  Waste  of  the  wihis,  and 
men  aa  untamed,  were  lords  of  tlio  land,  a  nice  of  animala  was 
in  being,  huge  as  tlie  finowning  preeipiee,  cruel  as  tlie  bloody 
—  I  I  -  -   — — — —' 
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pMil)ier»  iwift  at  Um  dMoending  Mgle,  iad  teiribk  m  (Im  t&gol 
of  niffbt ;  tbo  piiMf  cnwbed  beneath  their  ibet«  and  the  Um 
■hnink  when  tbej  qaoDcbed  their  thint ;  the  rapid  ja?eliii  ia 
?ain  waa  burled,  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  hannkaa  hj  their 
aide ;  whole  foreata  were  laid  waate  at  a  meaL** 

AnoUier  attraetiTe  feature  coniiisiB  of  a  kind  of  Indian 
Herculaneum,  where,  deeply  imbedded  in  aand  and  elay,  are 
the  remaina  of  m  town,  whence  haTC  been  brought  lo  Ught  a 
great  Tarioty  of  eaitlien  Teasels  and  curious  utenaila. 

Upon  this  spot,  also,  many  ahclls  haTC  been  found,  which  are 
laid  never  to  have  been  aoen  except  on  the  ahorea  of  the 
Pacific. 

For  details  of  foeail  fishes,  which  are  Tery  abundant,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  great  work  of  Profeasor  Agassiz,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Cuverian  prize. 

Thus  in  the  New  World,  aa  well  as  in  the  Old,  the  geologist 
finds  Iiimself  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  a  time  when  passing 
seasons  and  fleeting  years  marked  not  the  lapse  of  duration, 
but  whoso  mighty  epochs  were  recorded  by  the  auccesnTo 
fonnation  and  extinction  of  whole  worlds  teeming  with  rank 
Tcgctation  and  gigantic  animal  existence. 

In  some  of  tlio  sulphuretted  springs  and  dry  mountain  brooka 
of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  are  numerous  fossil  impressions  on 
sandstones — products,  encrinites,  &o.,  with  vast  fragments  of 
fosflillifcrous  rock. 

Bv  some  of  these  springs,  masses  of  traTcrtino  rock  abound, 
whicli  open  into  vast  c«%'crns,  dinplsying  numerous  depending 
stAlftctites  resembling  fillagreo  work,  and  petrified  mosses,  pro* 
duced  by  tlio  spray  of  a  cataract,  or  die  filuntiona  of  tho 
Water  through  tiio  rock ;  and  along  some  of  tlie  beds  of  tho 
rivers,  in  tlio  district  of  Holston  particularly,  agatoa  and  conio- 
lians  are  found. 

Towarda  tlio  sonroca  of  almost  all  the  rivers  and  streams  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  Soutliem  States,  and  which  mostly  take  their 
rise  and  flow  exclusively  over  silicioua  minerals,  or  where  c«l* 
oaroous  matter  is  comparatively  scarce,  many  of  the  varieties  of 
finosh- water  sheila  occur,  especially  those  of  tlie  genus  Umio, 
one  of  tlio  divisions  of  Uio  mmil v  of  tlie  Naiadet  of  Lamarck ; 
aa  well  aa  an  elegant  species  of  univalve  {/ntu»  Jflutial%9  of 
Say) ;  and  which,  tliougii  considered  by  aomo  a  dintinct  speoico 
IW)m  tlioae  of  tlie  more  simple  type  found,  in  the  Atlantio 
atrcams,  are  identical  with  them,  tlie  diflercnce  in  oonfurmatioa 
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Wioff  onlj  ooeasioned  hj  th«  poeuUtfity  of  th*  mlBOT«l  dlatrioCi 
Id  wbieb  tbey  aro  found. 

It  appeftn  that  all  tlio  atrramt  Uiai  (low  to  tho  tooih  fton 
Tennetaoo  paM  orcr  tortiary  deposits,  aa  woU  aa  tliOM  which 
ntn  eastwards  into  Uio  Arkansas  liret.  Thoso  dqxMila 
contain  a  gnmt  quantity  of  mnrino  shells,  aooh^as  oatroa,  tur- 
ritella*  calyptnca,  ccrithium,  &c.,  and  thus  aflbrd  oonolusiTO 
proof  Uiat  tlio  ocoan  at  ono  of  tlio  moiit  recent  geological 
periods  has  flowed  up  to  tlio  base  of  tlie  highlands  fW>m  Canada 
to  Red  lliTer  in  Arkansas;  tertiary  depoiiiu  existing  on  tlie 
sholo  lino  of  tlie  St.  I^wn*nco,— at  Msrtlia's  Vineyard,  and  in 
innumerable  localitica  IVom  thence  soutliward  to  Uc4  River. ^ 

^OI4  0«tiiii*t  ftb4l0Ai«4  •nflrti  kM^ 
I  Mt  in  «ruii4r(Ni»  tlrftU  S«i^  tmi  VMI, 
One*  •iiHJM'tt  of  lK#  mtln. 
Tb«  bmi)chin#  rof d  •ii4  im  pMtflf  ftMl, 
LcA  Sjr  tiM  r*Sa«at  wsur*.** 

It  may  bo  proper  also  to  notice,  tliat  almost  all  the  rivers  oon< 
IhIb  inftiaorisl  deposits. 

There  are  said  to  bo  two  hundred  volcanoes  in  the  world,  but 
t  is  remarkable  tliat,  except  tlioy  exist  in  llio  Rocky  Mountains, 
here  are  none  in  the  Uiiit<>d  Sinien,  although  the  vast  ouantitiea 
if  ptunioc,  and  other  volrsnie  productions,  that  flont  down  Uie 
ilieaouri,  and  are  drponlti'd  in  snnd-hiiri  and  islands  along 
Is  ooomo,  are  strongly  iiidicnlivo  of  the  existence  of  volcsnoea 
D  tlio  north  west  of  tlio  continent,  the  direc*tion  (Vom  which 
bey  como.  It  Is  indexed  asM^rtiMl,  on  the  authority  of  Captain 
^romont,t  that  in  the  territory  of  tlie  ut)|M*r  MJsHouri,  near  the 
aNl4*m  declivity  of  the  Um'ky  Moiintniiis,  a  Si'orifiod  pmMido* 
oloanio  nnNluet  (a  kind  of  iMirerlsin  .isM|)or)  is  found.  Mount 
^liaa  And  Mount  FairwralhiT,  in  Husiiian  America,  the  highi^st 
vinto  of  tlio  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  of  a  conical  form, 


•  ••  ll  ssMst  conds  ibM  ib«  wM*  »f  TftAMls  iMa  Wos  tiolMifl^  rosvttltril  b^ 
■M  WToct  •#  M««ir»  •kntm  lb*  SomIa  oI  Um  il»ltt|t«  |iM»»S  ftWftv.  lb*  SMMNiaUt 
•  •b«Mpl  mmA  Iri^f  uIm  in  oviUm,  amI  U  Mits*  ^ac^a  tUtt  •  Mb  I«m*><«m  Mv^ritt. 
b«  riv#ra  slto  tbow  tliifttUr  roslorilnns.  Nurfb  of  Qwhnt  •(hI  in  Ht  Maul't 
•v  oro  mttf  COMO  of  vuleaitio  oni|ttlont  \  on4  vo«l  si*«4m^  of  otloviol  mrko 
•rtofi  Mftflio  of  vioiScofioii  frvquomljr  aitiiMir  o*i  «b«  out loeo  ol  ibo  o«f lb.  I  b»fO 
,  bpoiii— ,oir«»wf  ovldooco  Ibol  ibo  AoifiNait  c«<Mtio«o«  bao  lom  fuf  ooiouwo  o||t«o 
io»oib  tbo  frv^f  d«^p,  or  ibol  il  it  M  loi#r  fotot^Oon  ib«s  Koropo  or  A»io  **— .V4f 
i4o  l«W  i  Amtriem, 

V  I  'otHdit  ftivsMNM't  Ropsft  of  bit  Kt|M4iiioa.  iMiio  IS  Uio  CoogroM  of  Um 
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» 

§n  beli«T0d  to  be  ttlU  ictlve  toIchqom.  In  Um  U>w«r  nagw 
.of  UiMO  TMt  olerationt.  Captain  Fremoiit  ooU«ciMi  Toloaioio 
produota,  aa  aooriacooua  iMsolt,  traohyto,  and  tnia  obaidian; 
and  bo  discovorod  noar  Fon  Iliill  an  oxdnct  cnier,  but  no 
traoea  of  still  active  Toloanoot  emitting  lava  and  ashca. 

Along  Uie  touUicrn  border  of  the  Allcghantea,  alto,  tbeie  ara 
tracea  of  aetive  igncoua  moTcmcnt,  tbe  stmu  being  perforated 
by  intniaive  Toleanio  rocks;  but  none  have  been  known  sinoo 
Uie  diMCOTery  by  Amcrious  and  Cabot,  and  no  tmditionaiy 
reeonls  of  Uiuir  existence  have  been  \v(i  us  by  the  Indians. 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  geological  formation  of  these  mountainir 
gives  undoubted  proof  of  the  most  overwhelming  revolution 
efliHsird  by  suhu*rraneous  volcanic  action,  tliough  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  tlie  now  habitable  globe. 

8ome  shiHjks  of  earthquake,  so  common  and  frtouent  along  < 
the  southrm  and  wimicm  border  of  tlie  Oulf  of  Alcxioo,  in 
central  Roulh  America,  and  in  Europe,  have  occurred  in  the 
RtaU*s,  but  none  have  bc4*n  of  a  detiructive  character;  Indeed 
they  have  btvn  coimidcrpd  only  sympathetic  with  those  of  the 
Southern  Continent. 

In  conrluditig  this  chapter,  the  author  is  pemiaded  that  ho 
speaks  thu  M'utinirnls  of  his  n^adcrs  when  he  saya  that  we  cannot 
but  stand  amazed  at  tlie  magnitude  and  magniflc<*nce  of  the 
field  which  this  world  wo  inhabit  presents  to  the  inven'Jgations  of 
human  intt'lleot,  snd  at  tlio  sourc4*s  of  human  hoppinesa  which 
such  rem^arrliiMi  o|N*n  up.  At  the  same  time,  lot  us  rrfleet,  aa 
creatures  gi(\(*<l  with  n*ason  and  intelligeneo,  on  the  multiplied 
attentat ioiiN  wliieh  all  ofuation  aflbrds  of  an  infinitely  benignant 
Almighty  Cause. 

Kvery  place  Is  pregnsnt  with  materials  for  human  delight ; 
both  atiiinato  and  inanimate  existence,  proclaim  omniscience; 
—all  cn*aturos  rnilnt  toa  Oovcmor,  somewhere  nreoiding,  whoso 
order  is  their  rule  and  |>ower,— their  sup|>ort  anu  life,— and  they 
all  call  on  man,  the  vioegeront  of  earth,  to  take  up  tlieir  song 
of  tliaiikagiving,  and  lead  the  universal  choir :— - 

'*  Praise  ve  the  I^>rd.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  finom  tlie  heavena : 
praise  him  in  the  heights. 

**  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels :  praiie  ye  him,  all  his  hosta. 

**  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon :  praise  him,  all  ye  atars  of 
light 

**  Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavena,  and  ye  waters  tliat  bo 
above  the  heavens. 


•-»        w.    -*^-      V       1 
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**  Lai  UiMn  pniM  the  bmm  of  the  Lord :  lOi  bo  oommaDdod» 

id  thoj  wore  oreoUMi. 

''IIo  hath  alio  i4Abli»hiMl  tliem  for  ever  end  ever:  be  both 

ido  m  deoTDO  which  fthall  not  pAM. 

**  Pralito  the  Lord  ftom  the  cHurth«  je  draffoni,  and  all  doepe : 

**  Firo,  and  hail ;  anow,  and  vapoun ;  alormj  wind  AiUllling 

I  word  r 

''Mountaina,  and  all  hilli;  ihiitAil  treea,  and  all  eedara: 

"  noiuUi»  and  all  oattlo ;  onn^ping  thing*,  and  11  jing  fowl : 

*'  Kinga  of  the  eartli,  and  aU  people  t  prinooa,  and  all  Judgea 

(lie  oartli : 

''Botli  young  men,  and  maidona;  old  mon»  and  children  s 

'*  Lei  them  praiiio  Uie  name  of  the  I^rd :  for  hia  name  alono 

exoollent;  hia  glory  ia  above  tlie  earth  and  heaven."* 

•  PmIm  ftif  IU. 


I  • 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


•r  ilM  »ii«itiy  ■■>■■■»!   Otiumm  m» 
Of?lM«  aiflMM*    iMiiMilMt  $m  Mm  WI«4.    ll«lgr>iH*  A«flMi|«».  »umm*^ 


Tho  progivM  of  this  groAi  oountry  Hm  not  b«eii  oxoloiiTolj 
of  A  inAiorial  otiaracter;  nor  cim  iu  Aggn«galo  proupcrity  be 
ioouratuly  ontlmiiUMl  Arom  roronuo  ftnd  popalation  retamt, 
tuUiitict  of  shipping,  of  agrioulturo,  of  manufaotufMy  or  of 
DAlund  rmourcot. 

OonoTolcnl  and  philanUiropio  tooiotiei  have  inoreaM^d,— liter- 
Aluro  and  rducation,  and  Uio  meant  of  religioue  teaching  have 
adfanoed  aU*p  by  Hlcp  ivith  tlie  progrvta  mndo  in  eommeroe  and 
in  national  woallh.  Mont  of  those  invtitiiUona,  indcrd,  by 
which  the  civilixation  of  tlie  Old  Country  it  dintingitifthcd,  exist 
also  in  Uie  Now,  and  some  of  them  are  even  in  a  mora  prosnor- 
ous  and  healthy  condition.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded^ 
that  IcsN  attention  is  paid  in  tlie  Sutes  tlian  in  England  to 
■eienoe  and  philosoptiy,  as  also  to  Uie  more  eostly  and  delicau 
Ubours  of  art 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  in  the  United  8utes»tli« 
Tempernnco  Bociuty  oeeupi(<a  a  distinguished  place. 

The  ti*mpcmnce  movement,  indcxKl,  originated  with  our  trana* 
atlsntio  bn*thren.  They  were  tlie  first  to  concentrate  puhlie 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  by  organizing  a  society  to  eountrraet 
the  Influence  of  intem|)emnce,  having,  asearlv.as  the  year  1818, 
oonvened  a  mcM*ting  and  formed  a  bonrd,  ealfed  "The  Assooia* 
tlon  of  MasHAohumftta  Proper,"  spcciiying  as  Its  object  "  Uio 
cheeking  of  tho  progress  of  inteni)H)rnnee." 

The  n^ults  of  tlieir  first  Investigations,  at  ordered  by  this 
board,  were  appalling.    Tlie  extent,  ti^ndencies,  and  fatal  oonse- 
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quoDOM  of  Um  eril,  were  ibund  to  exeeed  the  mcMi  foerAil 
•pprobeniiont  of  Uio«e  whoee  lolioilude  on  Uie  eubjeot  bad  booQ 
•uppotod  extnkTiigant,  Four  bundrvd  tliouMind  of  Uio  ooni* 
luuoity  were  aecertJiiDcd  to  be  oonflnnod  drunkardii,  four-flfUie 
of  (he  crimoe  ejuntin^  wore  aitribiiti'd  lo  it*  two  thirds  of  the 
pfioperiiuii,  eud  oho*Uiird  of  the  montnl  domngcmvot. 

It  WM  alto  oatimated,  about  t)ie  aame  tinie,  that  tlie  annual 
ooit  of  intifmporanoo  in  Franoo  waa  8^0,000,000  dollara,  in 
Croat  Driutn  lllA.000,000  dollam,  in  Rwrdon  05.000,000  dol* 
lafi,  and  in  the  UuiUnl  Hintoa  40,000,000  duUnri,— and  all  Uiia 
in  addition  to  the  ooat  of  prinonR,  police,  aiiyhinia,  and  work* 
houMoa,  which  are  ruhdcTml  iiivi^mniry  by  ititoxirnting  drinka. 

The  folkiwiiig  U  a  cnknihtiion  iiiudu  in  n'hid(»n  to  Atnrrioa 
alone,  about  the  anmo  tiiiio,  or  mnm  altor  (ho  B4M*ioty  waa  formodt 
by  a  gonlhnnnn  docply  inU^n'MUxl  in  the  cauM)  of  t«'nip«'ninoe  :— 
**  It  appeara  that,  indopondontly  of  i(«*tnii  which  eannot  be  eati* 
mated,  our  country  pnva  or  loaoa  at  tho  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  milliona  of  dollara  per  annum  by  inti^mpcranoe.^ 
Thia  aura  ia  Ave  timim  as  hirgo  aa  tho  revenue  of  the  United 
Statea'  Oo?emm<'nt  ;-*it  wouhl  pay  ofl*  our  national  debt  in  aix 
inontha;-*it  would  build  tw(*lve  auoh  cnnala  aa  the  Grand  Krie 
and  lludaon  CaniU  every  yc*ar;— it  would  aup|N>rt  a  navy  four 
timea  aa  large  aa  thalr  of  Great  Hrilain;— it  la  aixlv  tiniea  aa 
muoh  aa  the  aggrt*gato  income  of  all  tho  nrincipal  nWiifioua  and 
eharitablo  aoeieUea  in  Europe  and  Amurtca ;— it  would  aupplv 
everv  family  on  the  earth  with  a  bible  in  right  montlia ;— it 
would  support  a  miasionary  or  tonohcr  among  evrry  two  tlM>uaand 
aouls  on  our  globe  1  How  nroa|)erous  might  thia  country  be,— 
what  btoanings  might  it  confer  u|K>n  the  worlds— if  it  were  only 
roUoTod  iVom  the  curse  of  intcmporanool" 

By  the  circulation  of  temperance  tracta,— 'by  the  addreaaea  of 
travelling  agents  supnorted  by  the  society  for  tlie  purpoae,— by 
the  formntion  and  xonioua  action  of  auxiliary  aitHOcinlionN,— and 
by  tlie  Acqiiifiltion  of  individual  afmiNtance  for  the  tM*rromianoe 
ei  a  varttay  of  dutioa  tending  to  promote  the  gn*at  oiij<H3t,  nubile 
attention  waa  attracted  towardtt  the  aocMoty,  and  the  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  Great  Hritnin  and  Ireland. 

The  seal  manifested  in  thia  cause  waa  crowned  with  an  extent 


•  TkU  spfidlliif  Ami  «m  Mb«iftiiiUf*4  hf  itt«tg«  Cr«Mb,  sT  WMbiRfioii.  tmi 
Iw  8#o«lM  llttll«f,  of  AltNMijr,  in  ISM.  wlio  MSraivd  lb»l  IniMipwfVM*  unm  mM 
lU  t^ftli«4  StoiM  aMT*  ibM  oiw  buMlrtd  mUltoui  of  4qI\v  p«r  Msyrn. 
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Mid  oiRolenoy  of  tuoooit  tluU  exdtcd  MtonUlnneiil  a&d  adinim* 
tion.  A  Aind  of  twenty  tliouMind  dollnn  wm  proourod  in  ooo 
diatriot  towordt  the  support  of  tome  gintlomcn  of  diiitingul«}ied 
iibilitjr  luid  pioty,  who  voluntfxrrcd  tlioir  tcrvioot  to  diMcminalo 
tlirouffliout  tlitf  oountnr  auoli  prSnoi^ilet  and  infonnAtion  «• 
would  bc»t  promoio  tho  DonovoKoit  dmiffn  in  viow. 

In  n  Tci^  Kliort  timo  iftcr  tbqir  ovtabliiitiment,  thoM  •oeietieo 
no  much  increoftcd  in  number  Mid  ofllcirncy,  in  tomo  pftru  of 
the  Union,  t)mt  in  one  dimrict  alono  fifUn^n  hundred  vendoni 
of  MnU*nt  apiritji  gnvo  up  tlio  tmdo;  and  tlicjr  now  Bumbcr 
haira*niil)iuu  of  mcmticri. 

A  fow  vcnni  atnco  it  waa  aaid  by  tlio  editor  of  an  American 

Imper,  *'  1*  i?e  thouHnnd  drunkards  have  iNM^n  ruformcd ;— •»  rcry 
arge  nufnlNtr  in  tlio  anny  and  navy,  aa  woll  aa  tlio  lalMiuHng 
man,  n«rua««  lonf^er  to  uao  anient  apirita.  A  million  of  two  men 
and  chrmtinn  mm  have  dernMnl  the  tra(l\o  in  ardont  apirita  n 
moral  wron^;  two  thouaand  diatillerlea  have  been  diacontinued, 
and  all  Chrialendom  ia  turning  thm  it  aa  IW>m  a  peatilrnce." 

It  it  gratirying  Airther  to  obncnre  in  connection  with  tlio 
obJtH'ta  Of  thia  aociely,  that  ofTorta  are  now  bi*ing  made  for  tho 
ealjibliiihmcnt  of  curolivo  hoKpilala  for  drunkanla.  On  this 
auhjoet  tlio  eminent  Dr.  Henjiunin  Ituah  oliaenrea,  "To  the 
a4*e()unt  of  pliyaienl  n*modiea  1  aliall  add  tho  eatahlinhroent  of  m 
hovnital  in  evt*rv  city  and  town  of  the  United  Htaiea  for  tlio 
exeluaivo  reoention  of  hanl  drinkera;  tliey  are  as  much  tlio 
ol{|eota  <if  publio  humanity  aa  mad  peonlo."^ 

The  Afnericana  exceed  tlie  ))ritiiih  in  tho  number  of  tlieir 
tempernnoo  ahipa.  In  abort,  it  may  be  aaid  tliat  in  no  inatanoo 
haa  private  philantlirony  and  patriotiam  ever  been  more  dis« 
played  than  in  tliat  of  Uio  temperance  movement  in  tlie  United 
ntatea. 

Impreaa(«<l  alao  with  the  astounding  fact  tliat  the  tots!  pro* 
duee  of  tobacco  grown  on .  the  face  of  the  globe  has  been 
enleulatedt  to  amount  annually  to  tho  niomioua  quantity  of  two 
millions  of  tona,  whieh  is  as  much  as  all  tho  wheat  consumed  in 
Knglnnd;  that  tho  greatest  prmlueers  of  this  are  Spain  and 
Anioriea,  and  thst  the  labour  for  its  cultivation  and  manufae* 


•  ll  It  »»tiinMMl  iHai  during  iH*  jt%r  ISM.  lU  mm  #i|M«d*4  is  lU  IfiiM 
KUr^Mn  of  OtMi  Itfiiftin  tnd  Ir^UniJ,  In  fignrt  %%td  l(iUfe«.*ir<M4«4  ^.OOO.UOO 
•i*rlit»s.  TliU  •utMNMtt*  tvai  •acmUa  iIi«  |roM  mmuui  Ut SmI  hi  Uw  pogt  itl*f 
iif  Um  tftllr»  nnilvs* 

t  D/  Mr.  Crawford, 
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tnra  it  by  alAvet,  m  iJio  thiu  the  wbok  duly  on  lli«  tbore  it 
upwtrdt  of  £4,500,000  p«r  ftnnuis,  Muni  lo  a  poll-Ux  of  8e, 
per  head  for  the  whole  populmion  of  cho  Sctire;  added  to  eon* 
•ideratlone  more  eepooielly  eiri«cting  the  moral  and  eocial  ataie 
of  tlie  eountry,  tlio  ptiilanihronie  portion  of  the  eommunhy 
have  also  made  a  determined  oflort  to  counteraet  Uie  eontump* 
tlon  of  tobacoo  by  moral  mcAns,  thus  to  wipo  away  tlie  n^proaeh 
that  haa  been  ao  long  flxvd  on  the  national  eharncter  by  Ita 
abuse.  The  cost  of  tobacoo  used  in  tlio  United  Btatos  alone 
ii  eelimated  to  be  greater  than  the  expense  of  supporting  all  the 
ministers  of  the  gonfK>\  of  erory  denomination  in  tlie  Union. 

An  association  exists  hero  also  for  promoting  tlie  obscrvanee 
of  tlie  ohristian  Hubbalh.  A  mM*ting  was  held  some  years  sinee 
(I8UH)  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  compifsed  of  a  number  of 
dclogatcs  from  different  narts  of  the  country,  and  aome  hun* 
drods  of  other  inllueutial  individuals  for  the  nuqiosi)  of  deviNinff 
tlie  btwt  means  of  redeeming  the  I^onl's  day  iVoro  diNhonour  and 
growing  abuse.  One  of  the  leading  rules  adopU*d  by  the  dele* 
gates  was  the  following:— 

"  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  do  hereby  acknowledge 
our  obhgation  to  ke<*p  the  Sabbttth  according  lo  the  Hcripturoa; 
and  we  pledge  oursclvea  to  each  other  and  to  the  ehristian 
nublie,  to  refrain  horn  all  secular  employments  on  that  day; 
linoro  travelling  in  aicaro*boaUi,  stages,  eand*boats,  or  otherwise, 
except  in  eases  of  necessity  and  mcroy;  and  to  aim  at  dis* 
charging  tlte  duties  of  that  sacred  day:  and  also  tliat  we  will, 
aa  circumstances  admit,  encourage  and  give  a  pa^fercnce  to 
those  lines  of  conveyance  whose  owners  do  not  employ  tliem 
on  the  Sabbath.^ 

Our  brotliren  of  the  United  Btatea  wero  the  first  to  volunteer 
the  pledge  of  univenml  brotherhood,  uniting  inclHtrta  for  tlie 
abohlion  of  all  War,  and  to  oppose  tlie  spirit  and  all  tlie  mani* 
f<niUtions  of  war  throughout  Uie  world.  They  also  conceived 
tlie  idea  of  tlie  abolition  of  all  restrictions  upon  international 
correspondence  and  friendly  intercourse  by  tlie  esublishmcnt  of 
an  ocean  p<*nny  postage. 

Aware  that  all  tlio  applianeca  of  physical  aa  well  as  social 
science  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  natural  vigour  of  the 
population,  especinlly  in  cities,  and  desiring  thus  to  develop  tlie 
iQcxhaustible  resources  of  tlieir  race,  they  have  called  into  ex* 
isU*nce  the  most  efllciimt  and  extensive  sanilanr  arrangc*menta. 
Tliua  tlie  crowding  of  the  iieoplo  in  hoiistm  in  close  streets. 
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ftom  dofloiont  and  dofeoiire  hooM  Moomiiioduioii,  it  a  fitf  1 
eitontlTO  ftnd  dotthiotiTO  evil  in  AmcrioA— Um  oily  of  Mew 
York,  porlmpt*  exoepted— >tliftn  in  England  tnd  oibor  Eorop«ui 
kingdoms.  In  their  moet  erowded  citiee  Uiero  tro  few  potxeeeeni 
eouru  or  petUlcniliil  ullcje. 


To  (lie  lieeUh-moMurcs  gt^nemlly  edoptod,  or  to  (be  rendering 
Iheni  unneoctMrr  hj  provioue  foresight  and  arrangement*— Uie 
foundnUon  of  all  eflorta  to  benoHt  tlie  working  man»  aa  well  aa 
the  most  benevolent  of  all  clmritAblo  ideas. -^i»  aUribuuble, 
to  a  very  oonsidonible  degree,  the  order,  intclligenee,  and  social 
bspplnest  so  viiiiblo  among  Uiem,  and  which  no  roprvlv  political 
eusctments  can  boiiiow.  Amingcments  fur  healtli  and  clconlioeaa» 
liowvvor,  are  not  so  extrni«ive  nnd  general  in  America  as  in 
Knglnnd,  but  the  subject  has  begun  to  enliNt  the  symnathies  of 
tlie  bonevolnnt  cImim**  in  a  degnn)  eorrcitnonding  with  its  im* 
portance.  Hence,  in  New  York,  public  Laths  for  Uie  people 
lisve  been  recently  e«tsbliiihed  at  a  oont  of  00,000  dollar*,  witli 
a  drying  apparatus  attaehed  of  i^rent  convenience  and  utility. 

While  the    Ilcnevolent    8ocioti(*s  in  America    are   nearly  * 
if  not  equally  as  numi^rous  as  in  llritain,  some  of  them  are 
eonducted  with  even  greater  vigour  and  efliciency.     Among 
these   may  bo   particularly  noUoiTd   tlicir   Prison   Discipline 
Society;  a  subject  tlian  which,  as  connected  witli  tlio  domc*stie 

Kilioy  of  a  nation,  none  ia  of  more  im|)ortant  and  permanent 
itorest  This  society,  which  is  not  only  in  eflV*ctivo  operation, 
but  being  in  part  sup|M>rted  by  voluntary  contribution,  emnlova 
numerous  eHm'tive  adv<H*atca  and  is  vigilantiv  inspected  by 
voluntary  agi*nts,  has  been  imitnimcntal  in  alleviating  a  sum 
of  human  misery  that  may  be  juiitly  regnrded  as  immense.  Il 
aims  to  turn  the  sinner  (fom  the  ernir  of  his  ways,  lo  reform 
his  vicious  habits,  to  enlighten  his  dark  mind,  and  lo  pn^ars 
tlie  criminal  for  the  awAil  doom  tliat  awaits  him.  The  institd* 
tions  tliemselves,— for  they  are  numerous,— and  (he  manner  in 
which  they  are  eonducted,  aro  the  universal  (heme  of  eom* 
mendntion.  The  state  prinfms  of  Boston  and  riiiladolphia  are 
worthy  of  (he  world's  imitation. 

l*ho  aolive  benevolence  which  n6(  only  (akea  ao  deep  an 
interest  in  the  ohjec(s  of  puninhment,  but  in  all  who  really  need 
tlie  exercise  of  huiimn  charity,  can  hardly  bo  surpassed  In  any 
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ptrt  of  Um  world.  Tho  Aiiiorioftnt  tiiko  tho  lotd  In  iInm  4o|Nirt* 
menu  of  mUvo  pliilttnilin>py,  and  aro  ilivreby  earning  n  disiino* 
tion  for  ilioir  country  moro  lionoumblo  Uian  could  rotult  ihrni 
tlio  liiglicai  cminonoo  in  arta,  or  tho  moat  glorioua  achieTcmcnta 
in  anua.  But  tlio  voioo  of  tho  philanthrupint,  altliough  it  haa 
acouroulinhed  much  in  relation  to  tho  criminal,  haa  not  yot 
MH^uaHi,  exccnt  in  a  few  of  tho  Htatea,  tho  alMilition  of  the  puniah* 
ment  of  doatii  fur  the  capital  crime  of  murder  aa  well  aa  fur 
aumo  other  feloniea;  yot  cxi^cutiuna  do  not,  aa  in  Kn^Innd  and 
other  countriea,  tuko  place  before  tho  wurld,  but  within  the  priaon 
walla,  in  the  preiH*nco  of  a  few  re8|)cetAble  cilizena,  and  of  the 
judge  and  jury  who  fixed  tho  crime  and  adjudged  tho  p<«nalty. 

Their  Oqdiau  Aayluma  and  In»titutiona  fur  the  lllind  nrtt 
nuroeroua,  well  aupported,  and  admirably  conducted.  The 
Genurd  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Philadelphia,  would  bo  an  honour 
as  well  aa  an  omument  to  any  country. 

In  tlio  list  of  benevolent  aocietiea  in  America,  tho  Emigrant's 
Asylum  or  Strangers'  Homo,  must  not  bo  omitted,  as  it  is  one 
of  tho  most  interesting  and  really  philanthropic  that  could  have 
been  dorised, — its  object  being  tho  reception  and  asnistanco  of 
emigrants  who  arrive  in  t)io  country  in  sickness  or  destitution. 
This  is  an  institution  indeed  whieh  awakena  the  heartfelt  grati« 
tudo  of  tliousanda  in  every  part  of  tho  hmd.    Tho  character  and 
circumstancea  of  multitudes  daily  nroclaim  its  praiso.     And 
acarccly  inferior  to  this,  in  its  highly  beneficial  influenco  'on  a 
va^t  body  of  useful  and  interesting  men,  is  the  Sailors'  Home. 
America  does  much  moro  tlian  England  for  tho  wolfnro  of 
foreign  sailors,  and  attends  much  moro  to  tho  moral  improve* 
nicnt  of  her  own  maritime  population.     She  expends  40,000 
dollars  annually,  to  support  chaphuns  for  sailors,  not  only  in 
)icr  own  country,  but  at  foreign  sea-ports, — aa  at  Canton,  Havre, 
llonalulu,  Marseilles,.  Smyrna,  Mobile  Bay,  Havannah,  and 
New  Orleans.     It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  tliat  in  none 
of  tlio  charitable  institutions  in  America,  aro  the  recipients  of 
such  charities  degraded  by  the  badges  of  grotes^juo  and  anti* 
quatod  uniforms.     *'  The  Americans,"  says  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his 
liicetious  language,  expressive  of  his  indignation  at  conven- 
tional customs  which  are  degrading  to  the  species, — "the 
Americans  do  not  consider  charity  and  leatlier  breeches  in* 
separable  companions.*'    Nor,  it  may  be  added,  are  their  chari- 
table institutions  less  free  from  absurd  restrictions  and  sectarian 
prejudice. 
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Banks  for  attingt  m  eommon;  tnd  thtt  at  the  Lowell 
loiUtution*  oooording  to  a  rooont  report,  oontained  opwardi  of 
1,000,000  dollan,  vliJcflj  tho  Mfingt  of  j^^bods  emplojcd  in 
tbo  mills. 

Biblo  Sooiotica,  Roligiona  Tract,  and  Miaaionary  Sooietiaa,— 
boUi  lioino  and  forvign,— arb  on  a  scalo  of  magnitiido  and 
imporunco  acnrcoly  itircrior  to  tlioto  of  tlio  motlier  oountnr. 
Tho  rocoiptJi  of  tlio  American  Trnoi  S^ietY  aro  Uireo-fold  iI'm 
Moount  or  tlioao  of  tlio  Tract  Sobicty  of  England,  and  iu  bcnrfiu 
morv  than  prop<)rti4>nod  to  ita  niuana,— aft  advantago  rosulting 
trtna  ita  aclmimblo  aystcm  of  oolporuge,  and  from  tlio  abaenco 
of  taxoa  oo  knowlcdgo.  Tho  American  Tract  Society  alooo 
employs  nix  hundrvd  and  ilf^y-nino  missioDarics,  and  issuca  a 
moDtlily  sonal  for  children,  which  has  a  circulation  of  000,000; 
the  cost  to  each  aubscribor  lieing  no  mors  than  fonrpencs 
n  ypar.s 

Tho  United  States  haro  numerous  foreign  missions.  These 
estsblishments  aro  found  on  the  shores  of  Burmah,  BatsTta 
and  Sincapore,  Siam,  Assam,  China,  and  tho  Coromandel 
const  of  India ;  among  tlio  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Cape 
Palmn,  and  l^fonrovia  in  western  Africa;  France,  Germany, 
and  Greece;  in  Atlicns  and  Serria,  and  in  tho  Islfind  of  Crete; 
they  extend  along  many  other  shores  in  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  fVom  the  ridgo  which  supports  tliis  high  central 
n*gion  towariU  tho  M(*ditorrancan,  tlio  ^gcnn,  and  tlio  Black 
■cat ;  they  exi»t  in  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Cnppadocia, 
and  upon  tho  plnins  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  Pontoa  and 
Bjtliiniu,  thus  cmbmcing  tho  district  celebrated  for  tho  acren 
apocalyptic  churt'lica,  where  tlieir  agents  are  labouring,  attempt- 
ing to  rekiudlo  tlio  lamp  of  pure  religion  long  extinguislied, 
but  which  onco  burnt  ao  brightly  tliere,— whilst  otiiers  aro 
carrying  back  tlio  torch  of  Divine  truth  to  that  blessed  land 
wbich  first  saw  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise;  aiming  thus 
finally  to  supplant  the  crescent  by  the  Cross. 

Nor  while  they  cultivate  tho  vineyard  of  others  do  they 
neglect  their  own.  Their  Domestic,  or  Home  Mission,  is 
spread  widely  among  tlie  Indian  tribes.  And  though  tbo 
devotion  and  zeal  of  the' domestic  missionaries  may  receive  little 
applause  from  men,  yet  they  are  not  unblest, — not  withont  their 
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present  lewtid;  while  their  woik  of  faith  and  kbour  of  Ioto 
•re  ooirectly  estimated  on  high,  and  will  be  Ailly  reoompensed 
at  the  resnnection  of  the  just 

In  1850,  there  were  five  hundred  and  serentj  missionaiies 
among  the  Indian  trihes ;  more  than  half  of  whom  were  women. 
Altogether  this  society  has  a  retenae  of  70,000  dollars  yearly. 
To  the  list  of  its  agents  thoa  named  most  be  added  two 
thonsand  preachers  and  helpers  among  the  natites  thcmselTea. 
One  thousand  churches,  of  Tarions  christi&n  denominations, 
hare  been  erected;  and  the  number  of  professing  christians 
among  the  Indian  tribes  is  40,537.  There  is,  besides,  a  great 
number  of  schools.* 

Nor  is  tliis  the  toul  result  of  all  the  Society's  labours. 
As  coUaieral  bcncHu  of  the  instruction  giTcn  by  these  devoted, 
self-denyiog  men,  tliousands  of  the  diilcrent  tribes  hsTO  been 
weaned  from  savage  habits  and  allured  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  civil  life; — they  hare  exchanged  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping*knife  for  the  plough  and  the  hoe;  and  instead  of 
ranging  the  forests  in  seeming  aflSnity  with  the  beasts  of  the 
desert,  peacefully  and  rationally  enjoy  Uie  produce  of  their  own 
labour  in  the  firuitrul  field. 

Therarious  Bible  Societies  established  since  1801  in  diflcrent 
parts  of  the  world,  have  issued  no  less  tlian  40,000,000  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  this  noble  work  the  Umted 
States  have  home  tlieir  part.  Last  year.  Great  Britain  raised 
3,500,000  dollars  for  the. spread  of  the  Gospel ;  the  continent 
of  Europe,  750,000  dollars;  and  the  United  States,  1,750,000 
dollars. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  object  of  christian  and  benevolent 
enterprize  in  England,  or  even  one  that  tends  simply  to  the 
promotion  and  happiness  of  our  race,  that  does  not  equally 
secure  the  sympathies  and  efforts  of  our  brethren  of  the  New 
Hemisphere. 

•  lUport  tf  lU  AaMricM  BmH  of  IJiMioM  for  1850. 
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Althoogh  England  is  jnstlj  renowned  for  ber  cnltindon  of 
the  arta  and  sciences,  and  notwithstanding  the  poor  tales  of 
that  ooantry  exceed  £5,000,000  sterling  per  annnm,  yet  then 
are  few  Protestant  countries  prohahlj  where  the  edoeation  of 
the  poor  is  so  much  neglected.  It  is  dificnsnt  in  America. 
Here  jast  and  rational  Tiews  on  the  snhject  are  more  generally 
entertained. 

Education  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  im« 
portance  in  America;  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  it  has  to  so  great  a  degree  reached  the  masses.  The 
great  founders  of  the  national  institutions  seem  to  hsTO  been 
aware  that  republics  especially  have  no  stability  or  safety 
unless  founded  on  Tirtue  and  intelligence.  Hence  almost 
every  village  has  its  school- house  as  well  as  its  plaoo  of  wor- 
ship. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  80,000  common  schools, 
which  are  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly  6,000,000 
dollars ;  more  than  half  of  which  is  expended  by  the  States  of 
New  York  and  3klassachusetts.  The  detaib  are  as  follows: — 
Of  public  schools,  there  are  80,001 ;  of  teachers*  02,000 ;  of 
pupils,  8,334,173.  Their  total  income  is — from  endowment* 
182,594  dollars;  taxation*  4,686,414  dollan;  public  limds, 
Se,574,660  dollan;  other  sources*  2,147,853  dollars:  aggregate^ 
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0,591.530  dollan.  Of  academies  and  other  aehools  then 
an  6»0d2,  with  12,207  teacbera,  and  261,802  pnpils.  Their 
annoal  income  ia— from  endowmcnta*  288,855  dollan;  taxation, 
14,202  doUan;  public  funds,  114»788  dollan;  other  souroei^ 
4,235,987 :  total,  4,653,842  dollan. 

IniWnt  schook  in  particular,  which  an  calculated  mon  than 
all  otlien,  or  than  any  other  means,  to  form  and  improTe 
the  morals  and  manncre  of  the  masses,  being  estabhsbed 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Middle 
States,  an  constantly  exerting  their  iniQuence  on  tlie  million. 
Reformatory  industrial  schools  an  also  established  for  young 
criminals.* 

Sunday  schools  are  universal,  and  are  ably  and  Tigorously 
superintended.  Sunday  School  Unions  are  formed  to  promoto 
the  extension  and  efficiency  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  to 
render  them  permanent;  while  day  schools  are  mon  or  less 
general  throughout  the  Union. 

The  public  sentiment  with  respect  to  schools  cannot  perhaps 
be  .better  expressed  than  it  bos  been  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  tlie 
great  public  advocate  and  promoter  of  tliese  institutions.  **We 
inherit,"  says  this  great  philantliropist,  ''capacity  of  mind,  and 
good  and  bad  qualities  from  our  parents.  One  generation  inherits 
from  another.  Tlie  sins  and  \irtues  of  the  parent,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  are  risiteil,  punished,  or  rewarded  in  the  person 
of  his  children's  children.  By  diffusing  the  inHucnco  of  a  good 
education  tlirougli  the  whole  people,  will  tlie  whole  people  bo 
elevated;  and  if  the  next  generation  be  similarly  treated,  having 
inherited  a  higher  intelligence,  human  nature  will  be  elevated 
still  more,  and  so  on  infinitely." 

"  iPublio  education,*'  snys  onotlicr  influentiol  individual,  "has 
everywhere  shown  itself  in  the  United  States  the  great  principle 
of  Uie  popular  elevation  and  development.  The  American 
miDd  has  cought  t^e  idea,  and  will  never  lose  sight  of  it,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Suite's  property,  public  and  private,  is  holden 
subject  to  the  sacred  trust  of  providing  die  means  of  education 
for  every  child  in  the  States." 

This  determined  habit  of  education  principally  originated 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fatlicni,  who  hnd  so  high  a  senee  of  the 
advantages  of  elementary  instruction  and  of  scholastic  leaniiog 
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in  gmenL  tlmt  one  of  thdr  lint  |rablio  eels  mt  to  vesohv 
tlttl  ef«rf  ehild  of  thdr  tettlemeot  sboold  btfa  a  good  odocs^ 
tkNial  tnunisg.  This  wm  m  «riy  •»  tho  yetr  I64g.  8mco 
that  period  tho  fjstem  of  elemratarj  schoob  hat  been  improved 
in  Tarioaa  warn  and  fonnallj  eaublished  throughout  the 
North-eastern  SUtei»  whence  it  has  extended  to  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

In  New  England  partiadarlj.  the  greatest  attention  has 
isTariablj  been  paid  to  this  important  sobjeet  In  Connec- 
ticut, the  towns  are  divided  into  school  districts.  The  molt 
of  this  beneficial  arrnDgement  is  obvious  and  striking.  The 
Americans  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  a  well- 
informed  and  moral  people.  Even  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
life  a  citizen  in  MassachusetU  will  hardly  be  found  incapable 
of  reading  and  Writing,  or  ignorant  of  grammar  or  arithmetic; 
while  there  are  tliousands  who,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  higher  schools,  have  acquired  a  respectable  clsssical  educa- 
tion.* 

Parents,  excepting  those  who  are  so  steeped  in  ignorance  and 
profligacy  as  to  be  altogether  regardlesa  of  their  children's 
welfare,  see  the  growing  importance  of  education  in  regard  to 
secular  considerations  and  prospects,  and  thus  themselves  unite 
in  promoting  it 

Uowever  neglected  some  districts  may  be,  and  however 
incompetent  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  wOA  of  instruction 
may  bo  conaidenMl,  still  the  number  of  schools  of  diffeivnt 
descriptions,  scattered  over  the  country,  is  already  large,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing;  while  under  the  influence  of  a  variety 
of  motives,  the  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  which  these 
schools  present,  are  turned  to  general  as  well  as  to  individual 
account 

Recent  movements  have  directed  attention  so  universally  to 
education,  that  even  the  lowest  classes  which  have  hitherto  been 
mdiflerent  to  tho  subject  are  b^ing  arouoed  to  eflbrU  for  iu 
attainment ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  an  amount  and  variety 
of  exertion  will  bo  called  forth  which  will  form  a  sufficient 
jniarantoo  that  tho  great  mass  of  tho  rising  generation  vrill  at 
leajt  be  Uii^lit  to  ruad  and  write. 

Tho  following  summary  sliows  tlie  rosulu  of  recent  calcula* 

Q^^^fJ^  1^^^  part  of  iW  |ft«Mic  aelMMb  f  MpporH  ^  1^  ^^^  ^^  Citf 
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tkmt  on  thd  iabJMt  by  Dr.  BtooD,  of  Now  Hatea,  la  Coii< 
&ooticat:«- 
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PtnMylvMiU I     ,9        4      ••••M    1  It      f 

ColambU I     »        71    •••..•    I  M    II 

VIrf  lola,  North  »b4  Soalli  OftroUsa. 

OMrglai  M^  KloriU  1     ||      |0)    •....•     !»      0 

AlabMBft,    MiMlMlppI,    I«<HiltUna| 

AtkanftM,  TooBwa— >  Kootttckfi 

Mi4MliMMrl I     ,,      111    ...«.«     I  I,      • 

Ohio.  IndUat,  llllnolti  MluhlfMii 

Witoontin,  and  Iowa  I     ^       4|    ......    I  »    IS 

Tko  oatirt  Ualtod  Outot  Crto  >op«. 

UUoa I     „       at  |„    It 

ProoSutM I     H        S      ••••••     Ih    tS 

tfloTo Outot fro* populMi^    I     H      1<^I    ••••••    In      ** 

In  1850»  it  was  estimated  tliat  moro  than  four  milliona  of 
American  youth  were  rcociviog  iDStniotion  in  Uie  rarions 
edacational  institutions,  which  would  bo  at  iho  rate  of  one  in 
ercry  five  freo  ponons.  The  teaohera  nnmbered  110»000|  and 
tho  colleges  and  superior  schools  nearly  100,000. 

For  tlmt  class  of  tho  population  whoso  disposition  loads  them 
to  seek  otlicr  fields  of  knowledge,  and  whoso  circumsUnoeo 
permit  them  to  indulge  that  disposition,  ample  means  are  already 
provided.  In  ^lassachusctts,  and  generally  in  tho  States,  tho 
plan  is  pursued  of  imparting  a  freo  education  according  to 
existing  ability,  and  it  is  carried  through  the  soTcral  grades  of 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  scliools. 

Great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  education  of  females 
in  tho  United  States.  But  their  education  is  moro  pubUo  than 
in  England.  Few  private  governesses  arc  employed.  Boarding 
and  day  schools  are  abundant  Girls  and  boys  arc  commonly 
educated  together t  by  schoolmistresses  in  tlio  common  schools 
to  a  certain  age,  and  then  transferred  to  schools  of  a  higher 
order,  which  are  generally  the  creation  of  individual  effort 

But  of  all  tho  educational  institutions  in  America,  tho  Normal 
■eminaries  for  tho  education  of  women  for  teachers  are  tho 
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oiofi  importMit  and  InterotUng.  Those  ara  nnltiplTiiift  tad, 
in  gownXt  aro  moob  ■operior  to  chota  of  Eiuropo.  Woman'i 
ineroasing  taloa  as  a  teaehcr,  and  tho  anplojment  of  ber  aa 
aooh  in  nubHo  aoboola,  eren  in  tboao  for  bo^t  to  a  oortain  ag«, 
Sa  a  noublo  fiict  which  apoaka  much  for  America's  ftitnre^  as  well 
as  for  hor  humanity. 

This  practice  mostly  prorails  in  New  England,  and  it  aeema 
aa  if  the  daughters  of  those  Statoa  have  a  peculiar  faculty  and 
love  for  tills  employment.^  Young  girls  of  fortune  derote  them* 
solves  to  it  The  daughters  of  small  farmem  go  to  work  in  tbo 
manufiictories  a  suflicicnt  time  to  earn  tlie  ncoesaary  sum  to  pni 
themselves  to  school,  in  order  to  beoome  teacliers  in  due  coutm; 
while  crowds  of  school  teachcn  go  to  the  western  and  aouthem 
States,  where  aehoob  are  being  established  and  placed  nnder 
their  direction. 

"Tlie  young  daup^hters  of  New  England  are  universal] j 
commended  for  their  character  and  ability.  Even  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  doea  not  often  easily  praise,**  saya  Misa  Bremer* 
*'  spoke  in  commendation  of  tlicm.  They  loam  in  tlie  schools, 
the  classics,  malhcmnties,  physics,  algebra,  with  grrat  ease,  and 
pass  their  examinationa  hke  young  men.  Not  long  ainoe,  a 
Toung  lady  in  Nantucket,  not  far  from  Boston,  distinguished 
oerMif  in  astronomy,  bv  discovering  a  new  planet,  and  received, 
in  consequence,  a  mediu  from  the  king  of  PniS8ia.*'t. 

And  tlie  estimate  of  women  as  teachers  of  the  young  b  increas- 
ing day  by  day.  **  If  I  must  choose  between  giving  an  edncatioa 
to  the  men  or  women  of  a  country,  I  would  leave  the  men  and 
begin  with  the  women,*'  said  one  of  the  American  statcameo  to 
Miss  Bremer.  "And  I  believe  I  do  not  say  too  much,"  adds 
this  able  and  benevolent  authoress,  *'when  I  maintain  that  this 
mode  of  thinking  is  participated  by  the  greater  number  of  men 
in  tho  United  States,  ao  strong  is  the  conviction  of  woman'a 
influence  on  the  rising  generation."  "  Women  govern  us,"  says 
Sheridan ;  **  let  ua  try  to  render  them  perfect  The  more  tAef 
are  enlightened,  ao  much  the  more  ahall  we  be.  On  the  colti* 
ration  of  the  minds  of  women  depends  the  wisdom  of  the  men. 
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ibM  •ummiidod  br  ib«  •uimbm  of  ibo  Ropnblie  is  tbo  Mlooao  of  tbo 
pnl^e*  of  tbo  Prtoidont  nt  WMhingtoiu 

t  Homo  of  tbo  Noir  WotM. 


K04  TBI  VMITID  tTATIf. 

l^onM  b  tho  gaardian  of  Uio  monlt  of  •oeiet?.  Her  ▼ocution  is 
U>  toaeh»— (o  eoUnDat»-Ho  prcncb.— (o  •!!«¥  tfio  path  to  otMnitj 
irith  flowen;  tho  is  tlio  medium  tlirougb  which  tiM  whole  raoe 
t>f  maokind  will  evoDtaallj  be  olovatcd  to  the  puroet  eondilioii 
»f  humanitT;  she  is  doatined  to  become  the  social  regenerator 
»f  tho  world.** 

Aa  tho  langusgo  of  a  woman,  tliero  la  great  force*  as  well  aa 
beautT,  in  tho  following  linea  addresaed  to  her  native  land,  bj 
Mrs.  Sigoumej  :— 

l«  tky  ymiBf  ohlMrtn,  mn4  Is  ihnt*  who  Im4 
Tli«lr  timlt  !•  rltfliu«Mi»ii«M.    Th«  nMitli#r'i  prajrtf 
Willi  ht  •W9H  I\*p9r  9f  It  ilnKt  ia  rati,— 
Tho  fftilbftti  tMchvr  *mid  •  olMito  irroMp,-^ 
Th«  clfttoltf  hftllt,  lb*  h«ml«Ot  ftl#n4»r  tplrv, 
Kr«Nii  »li*ue»,  M  thtm  •  MiUmn  (lothie  pll« 
Tkftt  croWBt  lk«  cllv>  pttmpt  «»«»nd»ib  ••«•! 
J«li<»vah*«  prait«  i  tiiMt  ftr«  ibjr  tUf  ng lb,  «f  Ua4 1 
TbM«  ar*  iby  bop*.**      * 

Science  aliio  is  hero  making  mpid  progrcM.  Lrctiirea  are 
!»cing  conHtnntly  dolivcitHl  on  nil  bntncho*  of  natural  philoeophy. 
la  well  an  on  the  subjects  of  pence,  libcrtjr,  gcnuinonns  of 
iharacier,  t4*mp(Tnnco»  mirity,  and  tlio  ennobling  of  every  pbnsti 
uid  oondition  of  life  atiu  Imparting  eullivntiun  to  all  men.  Thoj 
iro  well  Atif*nd(Hl  b/  nerMins  of  lM>tli  iM>xe«,  and  llieir  happy  in* 
iucnco  in  obvious.  *  The  tnnto  for  iMinitivo  knowledge  as  con* 
mstecl  with  Kpeeulativo.  for  oxperimentnl  innti'Ad  of  uogmatleal 
diiloaophy,  is  descending  d<»eply  and  spa*Ading  widelv  among 
he  pooplo.  And  out  of  this  grows  the  progress  of  tno  social 
ninu  of  America,— 'her  steatnlMmt  navigntion,  and  all  her  other 
p(*noniI  improvements  and  npplinnccs  in  Hation  to  ngricullure 
od  oommorco,— -inventions  by  which  tho  powers  of  mntter  nro 
nndo  tho  scn'nnts  of  mnn.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  thnt  tho 
inioricnns  seem  to  be  pvticnlnrly  nttmcted  by  any  subject  tlint 
clatos  to  tlio  increnso  of  motive  p<»weni.-*anything  tlint  rrlnU'S 
o  methods  for  expiditing  movement  and  nceelerniing  commit* 
ilcoiion.  Tho  luipulHc  and  tho  necimiiity  to  olHnin  iiowiciiHion 
f  oil  die  natural  rcKourecs  of  tho  country  are  In  nill  activity, 
nd,  consequently,  much  is  done  by  Government,  as  well  as  by 
adividuals  and  eompnnies,  to  promote  tho  extennion  of  pmctical 
cicocc.  And  thero  aro  fow  penona  in  tlio  Unitod  Htaurs  to 
rlioih  projects  of  improvement,  ba.Hcd  on  thoorctic  principles, 
iTo  idle  dreams,  useless  speculations,  inenpnble  of  any  bcnoAcial 
«ction  on  the  stubborn  realities  of  practical  hfe. 
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.  Bmntlf •  in  ioiitJidon  of  England,  aohoolt  of  d«dgn  fcaft 
iMcn  etubiwhed;  and  althoogbi  as  with  Uioir  8axon  progvniiofi, 
Um  natural  genius  for  drawing  and  painting  in  tlio  eirclo  of  the 
arts  comprined  under  tho  namo  or  Design  for  Manufactuits, 
nay  not  raise  them  to  an  C()nalitT  with  some  other  naiiona»  yet 
they  are  progressing  rapidly*  in  portraituro  and  landscape 
drawing. 

Geology  and  the  physical  sciences  flourish;  the  diflcrrot 
8tAtcs  send  soientiflo  men  to  examine  new  districts  witliin  their 
own  bonlvrs ;  and  institutions  are  established  for  tlio  adrance* 
mcnt  of  uscftil  knowledge,  especially  in  natural  history  and 
moulianies. 

One  such  is  the  Franklin  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  and 
another  tlio  8mit]iB(»nisn  at  Washington.  For  the  latter,  an 
omnmcntAl  Oothio  building  has  Iat4*ly  been  erected  on  tlio  banks 
of  tlio  Totomao.  This  inntitution,  endowed  by  tlio  wealthy 
gentleman  wliofw  naroo  it  boan,  ia  intended  to  form  a  national 
centre,  where  all  tho  scientifle  laboureri  of  tho  United  States 
may  Hnd  a  point  of  uniun.  This  esinblithmcnt  is  a  peculiarly 
im|K)rtant  one,  as  it  attempts  tlie  cuhuro  of  g<*neral  knowledge 
on  a  scale  so  liberal  as  cannot  but  prove  viuunble  to  tlio  com* 
munity. 

rrugnfss  is  being  made  In  everything  in  Ameriea,  but  in 
nothin|(  more  than  in  relation  to  tho  minu  and  things  material 
in  soeinl  life.  Everywhere  knowle<lge  is  demsnth^;  and  the 
supply  is  poured  out  on  all  aidi's,— running  through  all  chan* 
ncls,"— rolling  onwards  like  a  noble  and  beautiful  stream,— • 
sugmonting  its  volume  and  its  force  by  a  tliouMind  tributaries, 
—bearing  on  its  placid  bosom  tlie  rich  products  of  many 
nindfi,— and  scattering  witli  profusion  innumerable  bictsings  in 
its  courne. 

The  inllueneo  of  education  has  imprr>vcd,  Is  improving,  and 
will  yet  f^irtlior  improve,  moderate,  soHcn,  and  meliorate  tlio 
ehanu^tiT  of  even  Ameriean  hfiekwoodiimen,  and  the  |M>piilaticin 
of  the  remoteiit  provinees;  daily  diminiMhiiig  the  blunt,  coarse 
monners  that  f(»nueriy  obtainiHl,  or  whieh,  to  aome  extent,  and 
in  iM>mo  loealitiea,  iiiny  yet  pn'vail*— the  result,  probably,  of  inola* 
tifin,  and  a  vnin  and  extravngani  ideo  of  tho  politieal  inntitulicms 
of  tlie  country ;— -the  latter  having  its  origin  in  tlie  surcc««fnl 
struggle  for  indep<*ndencM>  of  the  early  scttlen,  and  tlie  sul 


quent  nalitmal  proNperity.    Their  coniplaccncy  is  now  genemlly 
moderated  by  better  knowled^o;  and  tliey  have  learned  to  know 
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the  Ttloo  of  thoM  MComplUYimonls  Mid  thtt  olTlliiatloii  whloh 
they  ODCO  r^gnrdod  it  ••  pntrioUo  to  donpiM ;— their  efttimato  of 
tliMimolf  et  is  oonsoquonUy  now  moro  in  ftoeonlaooo  with  thoir 
FMu  inont* 

Our  Arooriciin  brothren  iiro  tdm  bcKinning  to  look  upon  tlio 
mot  world  that  liei  toward  tlio  rining  aim  witli  otiior  eyea. 
ilioy  havo  aaaociatod  In  some  dogroo  with  tlie  moni  Icamod  and 
rrflotiting  of  modbrn  nationa,  ao  that  their  litoraturo  la  enriohod 
Willi  all  otlier  Utoraturoa,  and  bidn  fair  to  bcconio  tlio  treasured 
knowledge  of  a  Milhridatio  nation  oonTcreani  with  all  Ian*  i 
guagca,  iVom  tlie  Rocky  Mounlnina  to  Japan.  f 

In  no  part  of  tlie  world  are  aeminarica  of  li^aming  moro        ] 
namoroua,  or,  perhaps,  moro  gcnemlly  ofllcieot    It  ia,  indeed, 
alleged,  that  America  is  not  diiitiiiguished  for  mental  vigour,  and 
has  protluood  few  men  of  genius  in  tlio  walka  of  literaturo.  aa 
compared  esp<.*cially  with  France,  Germany,  or  England,    This, 
however,  if  true,  is  by  no  means  a  degrading  imputation ;  nor  ii 
the  defect,  if  real,  one  tliat  ahould  exoilo  suqtriiio.    It  must  be 
rememberod  that  America  ia  yet  in  her  enrlv  youth;  tliat  her  flnt 
buninesM'has  been  to  oiiltivitto  the  desert  tliat  she  might  provido 
for  her  physical  wanta;  to  lay  the  foundation  for  hi^r  Aituro  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  greatness;  and  tliat  her  national  energy 
has  been  hithorto  directed  towards  these  pursuits,  rather  tlian  to 
polite  literaturo.    The  seed -time  and  tlie  harvest  could  not  be 
expected  together.    At  tlie  pa*sent  time  almost  every  American 
being  still  moro  or  less  a  working  mnn,-*rooro  or  less  dependent 
fur  subsistence  upon  his  own  exertions,— *a  practical  euucation 
is  still  the  chief  desideratum,  and  in  almost  universal  demand. 
Knowledge  ia  thua  almost  universally  estimated  bv  the  amount 
of  available  acquirement  which  it  enables  a  stuaent  to  bring 
to  the  common  business  of  life.     Learning  ia  not,  except  in 
ft  comparatively  few  instancea,  followed  for  ita  own  sake  or 
for  its  remoter  advantages,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a  direct  and  immediate  practical  result.     Hence  tlie 
una  and  sciences  which  have  ilouriHlied  most  in  America,  aa 
during  earlier  centuries  in  England,  have  been  those  alihoat 
exclusively  which  are  rocommende<l   by  their  utility. — those 
wriiicli   teach   tlie  application  of  knowledge  Ut  pnietieiil  pur- 
poses,— which  aid  in  tlie  invention  of  usefVil  maohinery,—- 
wliich  give  vigf>ur  to  domestic  improvement,— snd  which  pro* 
BBOto  the  grandeur  of  commercial  euterpriM.    Where  the  neees- 
■icy  of  labour  is  imposed  on  a  whole  population,  and  where  few 
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$n  iadepeiidettt  in  fortono,  to  oxpMi  Uiai  any  gretl  draiaiid 
•bould  oxiti  for  lonmlog  not  Immediately  oonnected  with  tho 
groai  buainoM  of  lifo,  lii  unroMonnblo.  AdmitUogi  bowerer, 
thai  thoro  aro  ibwor  flnlnhcd  aobolara  in  Amorica  tban  in 
England.  It  rouat,  on  tho  otiier  band,  bo  oonooded  that  general 
knowledge  and  intelligence  aro  more  diflbsed. 

It  ia  by  no  meana  ingrnuoua  or  flUr  to  Judffe  of  one  nation  by 
the  dottvontional  atandardM  of  anotlier;  and  tnoae  travellera  who 
ife  not  ohargeablo  witli  intolerance  of  the  dofccU  and  peeuliari* 
tiea  of  their  European  ncighlioura,  ahould  in  juatice  make  more 
allowance  than  baa  bitlierto  been  uaaal  for  thoae  of  a  people  aa 
yet  in  an  incipient  ataio  of  national  exi«tenoe. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  men  who  have  even  reproached 
tho  late  republic  of  Haiti  for  not  exhibiting  an  almost  perfcci 
civilixntion,  or  producing  men  to  rival  tlio  Botam  of  England 
and  Franco  I 

Whntever  may  be  thought  by  aome  critJca  of  the  claima  of 
American  genius  to  originality  and  inventiveneaa  in  poetry  and 
philosophy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thoy  aro  advancing  rapidly 
to  a  state  of  intelligence  in  which  their  genius  may  be  devefopea 
to  the  aame  perfection  aa  is  exhibited  by  tlie  more  privileged 
members  of  older  and  moro  Ailly  civilized  eommunitiea. 

'*The  litoraturo  of  America,  aays  Professor  Niehol  In  his 
late  leeturo  on  "  Tho  Social  Peculiarities  of  America,**  befora 
the  Young  Men's  Institution  of  Edinburgh,-^"  tho  literature  of 
America  is  now  giving  signs  of  an  originsJitv which  it  baa  never 
yet  possessed.  Its  poetry  is  especiAllY  worthy  of  notice  as  indi« 
eating  the  altered  condition  or  tlio  Now  as  compan^d  with  tho 
Old  World.  Unlike  Shakspearo  and  others,  they  address  tlioni« 
aelvoa  to  tho  practical  puiposes  of  life.  They  address  labour 
in  much  tho  aame  apirit  as  Duma  addressed  it,  while  yet  in 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  soul  'ho  walked  in  glory 
following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain  aide,'  before  he  haa 
been  comiptca  and  demoralised  by  the  fashionable  Aocicty  of 
Edinburgh/' 

"  Great  aa  have  been  the  disadvanlsgea  vt  our  transatlantio 
brethren,'*  aavs  a  high  authority,*  speaking  of  tho  pn»«ent  time, 
"  thuy  hiivo  formed  for  tlieniM^lvos  a  litcraturs  of  which  they 
have  no  reason  to  be  anhanied,  and  which  bida  fair  to  rivd 
that  of  tlio  most  polished  sutes  of  tlio  Old  World.** 

•  CUriM  DickfM,  C«q. 
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Tbo  North  Amorioiiii  Rtiit««  Imfo*  to  th«ir  honour,  •bown  a 
spirit  of  riTAlry  In  otublinhioff  not  norvl^  collogM  and  uni* 
fpiwUct,  but  subordinnio  Miontiflo  funociniionii,  for  tlio  promo* 
tion  of  litomturo  iind  tlie  Airthi«rnnoo  of  uw*Ail  ttudioa;  and 
what  if  »till  rooro  to  tlio  honour  of  thci  Amoricnn  p<H>|)le,  t]t«*to 
inntitutions  aro  popular,  and  aro  aup|M>ru*d  by  voluntary  con* 
tributiona,  tliua  purifying  and  ninturing  the  hifluonoo  which 
beloDtft  to  thom  in  tlio  gn*iit  body  politio. 

And  tlio  Unittnl  HxnUm  ii  not  without  licr  heraldry  of  aoienoe 
nnd  literary  fame.  In  tho  long  liHt  of  Amrrioan  divinoa  of  Ura 
pout  and  paatiing  agu,  wIkmm)  works  will  hand  down  tlio  theology 
nod  piety  of  Aincnoa  with  honour  to  poHterity,  aro— Primidcnta 
Kdwarda,  D Wight,  and  Mo«o«  Htuart:  J)rB.  (.^banning,  Wobnti^r 
(the  lexicographer),  Taynon,  Wnylnnd,  and  Willinnia:  Dancrofl 
nod  Prottcott,  aro  found  among  her  hihtoriana:  and  Washington 
Irving,  Cooper,  Paulding,  Dana,  Hawthorne,  and  Kuienon,  aro 
eminent  in  works  of  critieiHtn  and  rouinniTO.  Anieriea  baa  pro* 
A\iwd  her  Franklin  and  Silliniiiii  in  phihinoph^  and  aNtronomy; 
hna  half  naturalixed  her  AudulN»n  and  AgAHtux  in  natural  his* 
tory;  she  boAHts  her  Uittenhoum*  and  Fuller  (a  slave  of  Mary* 
IntuI)  in  matbeiuiitios ;  her  Tniiubull  nnd  Hiram  Powers  in 
»tAtiiiir)'  and  painting.  In  ))octry,  Hr^'nnt,  Longfolhiw,  Pereival, 
Whittier,  I«owell,  and  Kdgar  Poe,  »hine  like  the  briglitoiit  con* 
niellstioiia  of  their  southern  flrmnment.  Homo  of  her  sons  ara 
eminent  for  attnitinuntJi  in  every,  kind  of  a<:ienec;  while  it  is 
n*innrk able  that  the  proportion  of  literary  women  in  the  United 
Hinu^s  is  greater  tlian  tliat  in  Englnncl  ur  on  iho  Euro|H*an 
continent 

Among  tho  most  dintluguished  of  thtiie  ans  Mrs.  Bigouniey, 
Htnlgwiek,  Can\v,  Child,  M'lntosh,  Hall,  Kirkland,  Osgood,  and 
though  last  not' leant  in  this  bright  ndl,  iho  hite  Harsh  Margona 
Fuller,  or  Mnr(!hioness  of  Osmili,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  HiMM^her 
Kiowe..*  America  can  oven  boiuit  of  females  in  the  higher 
dfpartmenta  of  philosophy,  science,  and  tho  arta.  Among  them 
sro  several  who  have  graduated  at  universities  as  proijrienta 
both  in  classical  and  medical  knowledgc.f     A  young  female 


•  TW  f»9Uli*A«iii  tuitKir  of  ••  Vn»U  Tims'*  Ck^Ia.**  os«  of  lk#  sinol  nn|HiUr 
iMipIt  •? or  itou^  fiosi  ibo  prMO.    Ilo  mIo  is  As»o<ko  slos*  ««o4ii*t«d  lo  .100.000 

«0|MM. 

f  li  U  •isimI  hf  ••  Tli#  Amoricts  ColW«Ulo  Mlri or,**  ibtl  lU  konomry  «l«»fr«o 
[  of  MitifvM  of  Artt  btf  bvoii  oMiiviitii  vi'os  iso  of  ibooo  loaito,— Mrs.  lltU  os4 
[     llro*  S»gotfts«>/f 
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WM  hloly  immuini^  a  moiio  of  ttudiM  la  •ottlplaro  In  Flonoee, 
tod  htf  «lrottdj  distinguUlied  lioncif  by  oxocuUng  •orenJ  ad- 
.mirtblo  busts.  8h«  bM  noro  recc*nUy  modollMl  mi  idMl  flgufVp 
wlUcb  givoi  i>romiio  of  •  porfeodon  io  tbo  Mts  wbicb  no  Iniialo 
bM  «tor  bcforo  ntuinMl. 

It  is  sti  ovidcnco  Umi  (bo  lonrning  of  Uio  country  is  rapidly 
■dvsncing  to  a  bighcr  ipradoi  tliat  co1lc*gi*s  aro  so  nuoiofuus,  and  la 
to  flouriniiing  a  condition.  In  I  SAO  thcro  woro  one  bundrrd  and 
twcnty-Uirvtf  of  tlieso  institutions.  8omo  of  litem  wrro  cstablislicd 
between  one  and  two  centuries  since.  Tlieso  collc*gea  oontsla 
from  ten  to  eleven  tliousnod  students,  wbo  aro  receiving  an  edu* 
eation  of  ilic  liigbest  kind  under  four  bundred  and  tliirty-ATo 
instruetoni.  Tbe  total  number  of  alumni  wbo  bave  passed 
thnmgli  these  one  bundre<l  and  twenty-Uirec  collcgea  if  about 
•iglity*two  tliouMAnd;  and  eight  tbouMsnd  five  bundred  and 
seventy*  flvo  of  tlioao  wbo  have  licen  educated  titers  were  or  aiv 
miniNtors  of  ri'ligion.  The  libraries  of  tlii*sc  colleges  contain 
nearly  NOO.OOO  volumes.  The  Isrgost  individual  library  is  at 
Hsrvnrd  or  Caiubridgo  University,  which  contains  upwsnls  of 
KO.OOO  volum(%  That  of  Yale,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut* 
contsins  47,000  volumes,  with  a  splendid  niinonilogieol  esbinvt, 
consisting  of  more  than  10,000  s|ieeimens,  and  a  maguifleent 
collection  of  {Miintings  by  Trumbull  and  other  distinguished 
artists. 

In  the  year  IHAO  there  were  forty* two  tbeobigical  schools  in 
the  United  8tnles,  with  one  thousand  thrive  bunan^d  and  fifteen 
students,  and  with  libraries  amounting  to  17,000  vtdumeii. 
The  numlM*r  of  Isw  s<*h(Mils  was  twelve,  with  four  bundred  « 
and  fourti>cn  stuilents.  The  meilicsl  s«*hools  were  thirty* five  la 
numlMT,  witli  four  thoussnd  five  hundn*<l  nnd  flf\y*flvo  students, 
and  most  of  them  give  all  the  more  essc^ntinl  parts  of  a  com* 
plote  liti^rary,  scientific,  and  medical  e«lMcaiion.  But  otlier 
authorities  state,  that  tlicro  were  in  IRAO  upwanls  of  seventy 
theological  s<!ho<ds:  forty-four  niedlenl  and  surgical  schools; 
nineteen  schools  of  law,  and  ten  of  practical  science;  total. 
one  hundred  and  forty ;  whilst  upwards  of  two  thousand  young 
men  are  under  a  course  of  instntction  in  their  di(reri*nt  col* 
legt«a  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  lat(*st  estimate,  very 
recently  published,  on  the  authority  of  publio  documents,  is» 
that  there  aro  in  the  United  Btatoa  one  liundK'd  and  twenty- 
two  collegia,  with  more  than  a  thousand  profi»ssors,  and 
having  more  than  twelve  tliousand  studeuts.    Tliey  bave  cxtcn* 
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iiv«  libortloriet  and  Mtronoroloal  intinimenUi  and  liUnHtt 
eoDUining  mora  than  1,000,000  Tolumcf.  Thaw  an  ahooi 
fortj  moaicol  aohools,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pio* 
fetaort  and  Ato  tliouannd  atudonta.  There  are  forty*four  tiieo* 
logieal  tohoola,  with  one  hundred  and  twcntv*aeven  prefemoiii 
and  between  tliirteen  and  fourteen  hundrou  atudenta.  There 
are  •ixti'en  law  aehoola,  and  about  aix  hundred  atudenta.  In 
tlia  United  Statea  and  ierr$toHe$,  tliere  were  in  1850,  two  hun* 
drod  and  thirty* five  eollogea,  with  one  thouiand  aix  hundred 
and  flfty-ono  teachera,  and  twenty-seven  tliounand  one  hundred  • 
aod  n(Vy*nino  punila.  Their  total  annual  incomo  ia,-*fh>in 
endowment,  4Atf,(iU  dollnre;  from  taxation,  15,480  dollara; 
from  puhlio  Ainds,  184,010  dollnre;  fVoin  other  aouroea, 
1,804,1280  dollara;  total,  1,010,0*428  dollare. 

There  are  alio  female  medical  collcgcni,  their  object  being  to 
premoie  the  education  of  fcmalea  aa  prufotuiional  attendants 
upon  their  own  aox  and  upon  children,  tliua  to  op<«n  to  feroalea 
a  widiT  apliero  of  employment  than  that  to  which  thev  are  now 
rnitricted.  The  princmiu  of  theio  are  e«tnblithed  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Ohio,  ^fany  women  of  em^rgy  and  nracticnl  acnto 
have  been  there  educated  for  this  vocation,  and  tho  iniititutioni 
are  juAtly  rpgnrdinl  bv  philimthropio  men  aa  a  rooveitient  worthy 
of  the  ago.  Witti  m*iKMili,  aeadomiea,  or  lyccumii,  gymnaiiiuma, 
and  oollcgt*!!^  tlio  country  mny  aliiioiit  bo  anid  to  bo  tilled;  while 
they  are  gcncrelly  provided  with  talented  and  well  qualifled 
toachore  and  profcwMira. 

Tho  principal  of  theao  teata  of  learning  in  tho  United  Rtatea, 
are,— Ilnnrard  Univcmity,  at  Cambridge,  near  Donton;  Ilruwn 
UnivefHity,  Ithodo  Iiiliind:  Yalo,  in  Connecticut;  Andover,> 
in  MaMHttchum^tta ;  Columbia  College,  Now  York;  William 
and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia;  Princeton  in  New  Jersey, 
aiiuato  midwav  between  Now  York  and  Philadelphia;  Colura* 
bia  College,  Washington;  and  Kenyon  Kpivcopal  CoUego  in 
Ohio. 

Theao  oollegea  and  seats  of  learning  viewed  in  tho  mass,  aa 
extending  from  tlio  polinhod  citioa  to  tlio  log  M*tllementa  of  tho 
backwoodsmen,  vary  much  in  regard  to  n*st><*etAbility,  numbere 
of  atudenta,  and  means  of  sumiort.  Most  or  them,  however,  are 
gimorously  supported  and  eflieiently  yonductcd;  while  it  may 
not  bo  unimportant  to  remark,  on  tlie  autliority  of  tho  Hev. 
XIr.  Caaswol),  an  P«piscopalian  minister,  an  Englishman,  and 
autlior  of  an  interesting  work  on  America  and  tlio  American 
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Chnrobt  Uial  Um  intUtatloiit  whlob  htktp  been  tndowod,  tad 
whkh  arv  ttttUinod  by  tbo  8uie,  teldom  protper  equally  witb 
thoM  which  hiife  booi  etublithod  by  tho  ToluoUry  efforts  of 
•ooie  chritUiui  denomiDAtlon. 

The  liiKory  of  TmneyWaniii  Unifcnity  tl  LosdngUm,  in 
Kentucky,  is  eited  as  one  eridence  amoofr  oumeroos  otheis, 
that  iu  America  religious  influcnoe  is  esseoual  to  the  sueeess  of 
Mich  inHtitutions ;  as  the  one  under  consideration,  though 
blessed  with  ample  means  and  appliances,  has  been  not  only 
a  failure  as.to  iu  object,  but  hss  proved  a  hotbed  of  infldolity. 
It  is,  however^  said  io  be  now,  alter  many  Tioissitudes,  in  a 
better  slate. 

The  coumo  of  instruction  in  all  American  colleges  is  flrora 
tlirpe  to  f«nir  years.  Certain  reasonable  qualillcations  are 
required  of  candidates  for  admisaion,  which  varr  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  diirvn*nt  institutions,  Oencrally  iliey 
embrace  a  knowledge  of  Kngliah  grammar,  geography,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  a  cloasical  odiicatiun.  Tlie  oourae  of  instrue* 
tion  commonly  pumued  cmbracct  tlie  I^atin  and  Greek  languages* 
mathomaties,  natural  phitotiophT,  rhc*torie,  and  practice  in 
English  compoaition;  moral  and  intollcetual  philosophy,  and 
some  tn*atise  of  natural  law  and  the  law  of  nations.  Particularly 
(and  this  is  proiNTly  held  to  be  a  very  important  object)  a 
Uiorougli  knowlifdgo  of  the  coniititution  and  laws  of  Uieir  own 
country  is  coni«iderud  indiHoensable  in  all  students. 

In  some  collegi»s  proviiuon  is  made  for  the  stud)|  of  Hebrew, 
and  several  modern  languages,  i^ome  have-  atlditional  depart- 
mcDts  for  the  study  of  m^*dieine,  theology;  end  law ;  somewhai 
as  it  is  in  the  University  College,  I^ondon. 

HarvanI,  or  Cambridge,  embraces  all  three  of  tliese  depart* 
ments.  I'hihidelphia  is  celebrated  as  a  scat  of  literature  and 
science,  ettpccially  of  medical  science.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
tlie  Jcflunion  sehcnds  botli  ei\|oy  a  high  n^pntation.  There  was 
also  formed  at  Cambridge,  in  lftl7,  an  association  callt*d  **Tlt« 
American  Association  for  tlie  Promotion  of  General  Scieneo," 
similar  to  the  Hmitlioonian  Inaiitution  at  Waiihington. 

There  are  not  only  Normal  schools,  snd  schools  of  medical 
science,  established  in  America  for  the  female  sex,  but  colleges 
slio,  where  they  are  favoured  witli  every  ailvantage  in  tlie  war 
of  literature  to  inairuct,  elevate,  and  delight  tlie  mind,  aa  wofl 
as  render  it  energeiio  snd  elegant  And  connected  with  eollogv* 
for  their  efi|)ecial  benefit  are  public  libraries  for  the  same  objoct. 


^, 
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ooDtoiniog  ftU  Umt  h  Tuluablo  in  fdoneo,  elemot  in  ioeomp* 
linlimoDtt,  doliglitftil  in  Utoraturr,  and  umAiI  in  domeatic  Ufc. 
Thus  that  mind  which  forms  tho  great<^t  bleating  of  man*8 
rxi«tcnoo,  which  by  ita  beauty  can  render  the  aunny  wa}*a  of  hia 
iifo  atill  briglitrr,  and  by  iu  fortitude jprotoct  him  tlirough  the 
diirkneaa  of  adveraity,  la  no  longer  auflvred  to  wander  on  In  tlie 
old  and  obecuro  waya  of  knowlodgo*  or  only  Airtivoly  to  enjoy 
tlic  new. 

"  Whatewr  the  dcfecta  of  American .  univeraltica.  may  be,** 
mya  Mr.  Dickens,  '*tlicy  disseminate  no  pngudioes,  rear  no 
bigots,  dig  up  the  buried  aiihea  of  no  old.  superstitions,  never 
interpose  between  the  people  and  their  improvement,  exclude 
no  man  because  of  his  religious  opinions.*  A)M>ve  all.  In  their 
whole  course  of  study  and  iuHtruction  they  recognise  a  world,-— 
snd  a  broad  one  too, — lying  In^yond  the  college  walla.** 

The  Professors  of  Cambridge,  and  otiiers  of  tlie  institutions 
named,  are  Airther  represented  by  the  same  authority  aa 
gentlemen  of  such  teaming  and  varied  attninmenta  aa  would  do 
honour  to  any  society  in  the  civilized  world.f 

*'  There  are  springing  up  in  that  land  at  the  present  time," 
save  Prof(*8sor  N  ichol,  "  a  body  of  speculative  philosophers  who 
wi)l  not  bo  siirpnitSiHl  by  those  of  any  nation  o|Hm  too  faeo  of 
tlie  earth.  They  have  more  of  the  practical  element  in  them 
than  the  Ocnnans,  and  more  of  the  s|H'Culative  tlian  the  DritiHh. 
Tlieir  philosophy  assimilatea  to  that  of  On^cce,  and,  like  that 
of  Plato,  will  live,  because  it  is  adnnted  to  the  wants  of  i»oeiety. 
The  facility  with  which  the  profcHHional  man  can  find  a  com- 
peU'ncy  in  America  has  M*t  loose  a  ho»t  of  active  intelU^eta, 
which  are  devoting  to  the  development  of  the  etlucational  insti* 
tutiona  the  most  diHinterchtoil  and  unweari«Hl  exertiona."t 

The  total  number  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
independently  of  colleges,  as  n*|)orted  in  1840  to  tlie  n*gent  of 
the  HroitliHonian  Infititute,  was  one  hundn'd  and  eighty-two: 
of  which  forty- three  containc<l  over  10,000  volumen  each ;  nine 
over  80,000  volumes  each ;  and  only  two  over  A0,000  volumcm 
rarh.  The  number  of  vohinicHi  in  all  tlieno  lihriiri<*«  la 
1,901,000  The  library  of  ConKreNN  in  rated  at  10,000  voluii)e«, 
and  la  one  of  the  most  a(»lect  and  yuluablo  in  the  country.     In 
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the  ttomW  of  iu  piibllb  libnuiet  Ameriot  ii  onlj  vxeeedod  by 
FnuioOt  which  his  two  hundrod  and  furty«one:  but  in  Um 
iiumbor  of  voIuidm  tlio  is  Mirpttstcd  by  Oennuif »  which  hat 
0,000,000;  by  Franco,  wliich  haa  0,000,000;  bf  Oroat  Dritain, 
which  haa  i,000,000 ;  and  oven  bj  Ruaaia.  which  hai 
1,000,000. 

The  ccnaui  of  If^OO  givea  the  following  atatittics  of  the 
librarica  in  Uio  United  Butea:— "Public,  1217,  containing 
1,410,010  ▼oliimca;  achool,  U,007,  containing  1,017,404 
volumca;  8undny*achool,  108^,  containing  013,321  Tolumca; 
oollcgo,  218,  containing  042,321  Toliimos;  church,  130,  con- 
taining' 08,300  Tolumea:  total,  10,010  librarica,  containing 
4,030,4 1 1  f  olumcu.**  The  largest  ainglo  library  in  tlio  world  ia 
aaid  to  bo  ilio  Dibliothoquo  Nationalo,  in  tlto  Rue  Richelieu, 
Paria,  containing  1,400,000  volumca,  moiitly  in  handaoma 
binding;,  of  coloured  Icatlicr.  enriched  witli  gilt,  and  placed  in 
aolid  walU,  flrom  floor  to  ceiling.  And  jret  the  reporu  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  aliow  that  witliin  tlic  laat  fi?o  yeani 
alono  it  has  put  in  circulation  4,721,873  voliimea,  or  a  number 
of  books  exceeding  the  aggregate  oollcctiona  of  all  these 
hbraries  put  together.* 

The  census  a*tums  of  1803,  however,  or  those  of  tlie  pro* 
ceding  year,  report  that,  independently  of  private,  collc*ge, 
church,  or  private  school  libranes,  Uio  total  nuuW  of  public 
librarica  is  1202;  of  volumes,  1.212,808;  public  scliool 
librarica,  10,000  ;t  and  tlie  number  of  volumes,  1,321,340: 
total  libraries,  12,807;  total  volumes,  2,034,2074 

Thoro  bein{|^  no  taxes  on  knowledge  in  the  United  StAtea.  the 
number  and  circulation  of  ncwAparM^rs  and  periodical  works  are 
beyond  anything  known  in  the  Olu  World.  The  dailv  jouroala 
are  more  numerous  hero  than  in  all  the  kingdoms  ana  atatea  of 
Europe  unitcil :  there  being  to  e\'ery  twenty  millions  of  popula* 
tion  in  the  United  States  b«*tween  two  or  tJirec  thouftana  ncwa* 
papi*ni,  and  not  mon*,  pndmhly,  than  one  thousand  to  one  ban* 
clnnl  and  ninetv  niillionn  of  the  Old  World;  while  they  are 
f^*]M)rted  to  lie  lUcn'nHing  in  the  Union  in  the  rati<i  of  seventy 
p«'r  annum.  It  would  ap|M'ar  by  a  late  eftlimate  that,  in  pro- 
p«)rtion  to  the  poputntion,  five  tiiiiea  aa  many  papera  are  pub* 
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liflbed  in  the  United  States  ss  in  the  British  Isles,  end  nesriy 
twice  ss  many  ss  in  all  other  nations  combined. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  snd  periodicals  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1 860«  smounted 
to  2,800 :  the  sggregate  circulation  of  those  2,800  papcis  and 
periodicals  was  about  6,000,000;  and  the  entire  number,  of 
copies  printed  snnualiy  amounted  to  422,000,000;  the  ayenige 
circulation  was  1,785;  giving  one  publication  to  ercry  7,101 
iroe  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  territories. 

There  are  now,  says  s  more  recent  autliority,  about  one  bun* 
dred  and  forty  religious  newspapers  in  tlie  United  States,  dis- 
tributing at  least  000,000  sheets  ercry  week ;  while  magazines, 
journals,  and  reTiews,  of  all  grades  of  excellence  and  utility, 
bave  so  multiplied,  that  a  catalogue  of  their  titles  would  fill  a 
respectable  Tolume.  It  is  estimated  that  tlie  reading  matter 
annually  published  in  the  United  States,  is  equal  to  an  octavo 
Tolame  of  000  pages  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
population. 

Some  of  these  journals  issue  50,000  copies  daily;  and  then 
are  publishers  who  find  an  annual  demand  for  150,000  copies  of 
geographies  and  arithmetics.  A  large  and  respectable  paper,  pub* 
lished  by  Greeley,  in  New  York,  called  "The  Tribune,"  which 
advocates  every  land  of  social  improvement,  is  said,  in  its  various 
forms  of  weekly  snd  semi-weekly  to  have  an  almost  incrcdible 
circulation — estimated  at  100,000.  And  each  paper  is  sold  at 
little  more  than  a  penny  English  per  copy,  exclusively  of  a 
comparatively  trifling  postage  stamp  when  sent  to  a  distance. 

An  American  consul,  on  the  subject  of  newspapers,  says, 
"Their  number,  cheapness,  and  the  extent  of  their  diifusion,  are 
unparalleled.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  asserted,  that  almost  every  man 
in  the  country  reads  a  newspaper,  for  every  man  has  a  direa 
perBonal  interest  in  public  afioin;  and  as  the  policy  of  the 
country  has  been  to  facilitate  their  distribution  by  the  mail,  they 
penetrate  everywhere,  and  constitute,  probablv,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  reading  of  at  least  the  humbler  portion  of  the  agricuN 
tnnd  population ;  and  arc,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  one  of  tlie 
main  elements  of  the  national  greatness." 

Hence,  also,  religious  publications,  in  the  cheapest  possible 
form,  sre  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  in  numbere  that 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  One  religious  newspaper,  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  issued  30,000,000  copies  in 
about  eighteen  months — an  incomparably  larger  circulation 
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Ibin  thai  of  any  oUier  ptper,  aooolar  or  religiooa.  on  oor  globt. 
Ita  aabaeription  prioo  la  fiye  ddlaia  a  year,  and  it  can  be  an^ 
plied  thiee  thooaand  milea  horn  the  place  of  pnblication  at  five 
and  a  half  dollara  per  annom,  incloding  postage.  Some  of  the 
periodicals  of  a  similar  character,  aa  **  The  American  Mesaenger," 
bare  a  circolation  atill  larger,  and  are  sold  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  year. 

In  the  book  liat  of  American  publications  for  1859.  it  is 
ivprBsentcd  that  there  aie  one  hundred  and  seren  pnblishers  in 
Kew  York,  fifty-four  in  Fhihulelphia,  and  fiftf  three  in  Beaton, 
including  tlie  publishing  Boards  of  the  religious  societies.  In 
all  departments,  except  that  of  fiction,  there  were  published 
about  eight  hundred  different  woika,  and  including  new  and 
old  novels,  about  two  thousand. 

£Terybody  reads,  and  everybody  buys  hooka.  Every  mechanic, 
of  any  respectability,  baa  a  library  of  hia  own.  There  ia  no 
impediment  in  America  to  tlie  fireest  and  fullest  difiusion  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
homblcst  labourer  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  his  daily  psper; 
and  as  all  road,  knowledge  penetratea  to  the  lowest  gradea  of 
human  society.  Like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  from  dav  to  day, 
with  ceaseless  power,  it  oonCinuea  to  flood  with  light  tlie  whole 
intellectual  domain  of  the  New  World. 

The  means  of  education  and  enlightenment  thus  brongfat  to 
the  door  of  the  poorest  cottager,  the  hard  working  man  ia 
enabled  to  read  the  daily  history  of  the  world  at  his  own  fire- 
side, and  to  his  own  family,  instead  of  frequenting  the  alehouse 
or  the  gin-shop  to  hear  it  road  for  his  own  exclusive  information 
and  entcrtAinment,  at  a  far  greater  money  cost,  and  at  an  incal« 
culable  amount  of  positive. demoralization. 

*'If  an  observant  stranger,**  says  Mens.  TocqueviUe,  "only 
singles  out  the  learned,  ho  Will  be  astonished  to  find  how  rare 
they  are ;  but  if  he  counts  the  ignorant,  tlie  American  people 
will  appear  to  be  the  most  enlightened  community  in  the  worid." 
Aod  to  this  extension  of  knowledge  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  tlie  establishment  of  their  extraordinary 
stats  of  society,  nO  one  thing,  nor  all  things  together,  except 
the  Pulpit  and  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  schools,  have 
oontributcd  so  much  aa  tlie  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Ptesa. 
The  number,  cheapness,  and  universal  difiusion  of  newspapers 
and  periodical  literature,  in  addition  to  the  direct  benefit  they 
confer,  have  been  great  incentives  to  the  national  education  and 
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improrement  In  Pninia,  and  emy  kinadom  or  tUle  wlien 
the  Press  has  been  limited  or  restmined,  knowledge  has  made 
little  progress  among  the  masses*  although  the  mtians  of  school 
instmction  have  been  generaL 

The  amazing  power  of  the  Daily  Press  in  particular,  has  been 
thoogbt  by  some  to  be  an  eril  attribute  of  the  greal  political 
institute  of  tlie  United  States.  It  has  been  thought  to  create 
socialism,  and  to  generate  and  excite  political  discontent  and 
rebellion.  Here,  as  in  all  other  countries,  doubtless,  editors  of 
newspapers  are  to  be  found  who  disgrace  their  attainments  and 
prostitute  their  advantages,  by  pandering  to  the  deprnved  and 
Ticious  taste  which  they  should  labour  to  amend, — unprincipled* 
malignant,  reckless  men,  who  make  their  pages  the  Tchicle  of 
public  slander, — incompetent  men,  whose  productions  daily  pro* 
claim  their  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  errors, — exhaling  a  moral 
pestilence  which,  like  the  nopal,  distils  its  poisonous  ichor  on 
all  who  come  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  branches. 

But  if  the  Press  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  worst,  it  is  also 
directed  by  some  of  the  best  of  men ; — if  by  infidels,  sooialistM, 
and  malignants,  so  also,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent,  by  christians 
and  philanthropists. 

Thus  if  the  Press  here,  as  in  all  otlier  countries  where  it  ban 
been  unfettered,  has  been  found  to  be  powerful  for  evil,  it  has 
been  found  much  more  powerful  for  good.  So  much,  indeed, 
do  its  advantages  preponderate,  tliat  on  a  fair  balance,  collected 
from  authentic  history,  tliere  would  appear  to  be  no  proportion 
between  the  benefits  and  the  mischiefo  which  mankind  have 
derived  from  its  influence. 

All  past  liistory  certainljr  gives  its  testimony  sgsinst  the  im- 
putation of  social  disorganization  and  national  commotion  as  s 
consequence  of  the  general  diflusion  of  political  knowledge 
through  a  cheap  unfettered  medium.  The  socialism  of  Vienna 
and  France, — the  rebellions,  as  they  were  termed,  of  tho^f  ng}'ar8 
snd  Neapolitans,  Sicilians  and  Germans, — and  tlio  war-breatliing 
spirit  of  tho  Russian  hordes, — all  point  to  another  and  a  very 
different  origin. 

Nor  are  the  criminal  population  of  a  country  generally  readers 
of  newspapers  or  periodicals.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
culprits  cannot  read  newspapers  or  cheap  literature  of  any  kind, 
being  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  art  of  lettered  knowledge.  Such 
characters  ore  therefore  safe  from  any  pernicious  influence 
which  such  vehicles  of  knowledge  teay  instil. 
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Tba  idftnUgw  of  an  onfettwDd  DaiW  PreM  an- nameioQi 
and  immense.    If  the  Proas  is  not  tba  roader  of  tba  national 
mind,  it  is  the  great  oorrectiTa  power  for  the  abatoncnt  of  all 
great  publie  arils,  tbe  instrument  by  wbich  it  arousca  pabUe  aen* 
timenty  and  brings  it  to  bear  against  tbe  partica  by  whom  thoae 
efib  are  perpetrated.  To  a  Tenr  great  extent,  donbuess,  it  reflecta 
pablie  opinion.    It  b  an  index  to  tbe  minds  of  men,  demon* 
strating  what  are  their  Tiews  and  wishes,  and  it  may  diso  be  re-  ' 
gardcd  aa  a  safety-valve,  by  wliich  much  acrimoniona  and  demo- 
entic  feeling  escapee,  instead  of  bursting  forth  into  violence  and 
outrage.    At  the  same  time,  it  supplies  topics  for  conversation 
both  on  social,  political,  and  religious  subjects  to  the  inhabitants 
scattered  through  the  vast  regions  of  America,  thus  diverting  their 
minds  from  tlie  mischieis  of  scandal  and  absorption  in  tbcir  own 
more  petty  local  interests  and  aflVurs,  and  informing  those  who- 
live  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  Government  of  all  the  popular 
oaestions  and  events  of  the  day,— of  all  that  occurs  not  only  in 
tne  vicinity  of  Wosliington  and  the  Empire  State,  but  tliroogh- 
oot  tlio  whole  of  their  wide-spreading  regions  and  tliroughout  the 
world ;  benefitting  them  to  an  incalculable  degree  in  promoting 
onion,  in  creating  a  gcnernl  tliiivt  for  education, — in  a  word,  tlia 
press  makes  education  a  neccssiiry  of  life.    Even  tlio  backwoods- 
man reaps  the  advontngesof  its  soAening,  harmonizing,  elevating 
influence  at  liis  own  fireside,  in  his  far-off  western  homo. 

The  periodical  press  of  America  Is  highly  respectablo  as  to 
character,  as  well  as  venr  extensive.  More  than  four  hundred 
periodicals,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  are  always  in  courso  of 
publication.  The  National  and  Harper's  magazines,  the  North 
Americdn  Review  and  the  various  monthlies,  edited  by  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  others  almost  equally  celebrated,  nearly  rival  any 
of  the  same  class  in  England,  both  as  to  character  and  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  samo  may  also  be  said  of  Sortain's  and  Godey'a 
magazines,  and  thousands  of  the  exclusively  religious  montblv, 
or  more  or  less  fre(|uent  periodicals  and  journals*.  And  whilo 
many  of  the  periodicals  of  America  will  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  any  in  Europe,  the  better  class  of  newspapers 
m  Now  York,  Boston,  ano  Pliiladclphia,  witli  those  of  most 
of  the  populous  towns,  will  compare  favourably  with  most  of 
the  English  journals  in  the  stylo  and  temper  of  tlieir  leading 
articles  and  political  disquisitions,  as  also  m  the  statesmanlike 
mode  of  treating  tlicir  subjects,  as  well  as  in  tlio  general  talent 
witli  wliich  they  are  conducted. 


HIS  TflB  OKITID  ••?!«•. 
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It  will  thus  bo  aeon  that  the  food  for  iko  mind  beiav  bora 
nntaxod,  m  well  m  food  for  tho  body,  Antforioa  bu  ffroauy  tho 
ad^anUgo  of  England  and  bor  oolonioa  in  tbo  rapia  and.wido 
difl!\ision  of  knowledge. 

It  ia  a  fact  that  can  hardly  bo  regarded  as  othorwiae  than 
astoundinsr  bT  those  lo  whom  it  may  not  bavo  been  famUiar, 
that  until  lately  there  was  a  tlirecfold  tax  impoaed  upon  education 
and  general  knowledge  in  England**  consisting  of  a  duty  on 
paper,  the  advertisement  duty,  and  tlie  penny  atnmp  impost, 
which  weighed  like  an  incubus  upon  intellect,  impeding  tbo 
operations  of  tho  general  machinery  for  education,  and  opposing 
a  barrier  to  Uio  extension  of  all  collateral  civilising  influences, 
as  well  as  to  tho  promotion  of  good  morals  and  religion.  Aa 
tho  result  of  tlie  absence  of  any  tax  on  advertisements  in  the 
United  States,  advertising  is  practised  to  such  an  extent,  thai 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  alone  contain  more  ad vorti somen ta 
tlian  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  ln*land. 
Huch  an  exemntion.  it  need  hardly  be  said,  bears  powerAilly  on 
tlie  interests  of  trade. 

Not  only  hen*,  as  in  England^  do  oheap  publications  teem 
fW>m  tbo  press,  but  hero,  as  there,  also,  tho  most  able  men  of 
tho  age,— only  in  grrater  number  and  witli  gn*atcr  xeal, — havo 
net  tliemselves  to  divest  science,  as  for  as  possible,  of  all  that  is 
abstniso  and  forbidding,  and  so  to  simpLfy  the  enunciation  of 
ita  principles  as  to  enable  tho  comparatively  poor  unlettered 
atudent  to  appropriate  its  treasured.  IMiilosophtcal  truths, 
unknown  to  tlio  most  ominent  men  of  former  times,  or  but 
dimly  seen  by  them,  aro  now  explained  with  a  simplieitv  that 
reduces  Uicm  to  tho  comprehension  of  tho  most  mooerato 
capacity.  At  tlio  somo  time,  these  benefits  aro  conferred,  it 
may  almost  bo  said,  gratuitously;— liko  tho  fabled  fountain  of 
Florida,  pouring  forth  its  revivifying  waters  to  every  a^cipient. 
Bo,  tliroughout  this  vast  empire,  streams  of  light  and  knowliMlgo 
flow  forth  to  choer  and  bless  its  vast  and  continually  augmenting 
population. 

With  cheap  and  easy  books,  cheap  and  easy  lectures, 
mechanics*  institutes,  circulating  libraries,  and  other  means, 
full  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  operative  classes,*— at  least  in 
nil  tho  chief  towns  in  tho  emniro,-— to  acquire  a  kind  of 
knowledgo  which  wen  so  recently  as  the  last  generation  was 
confined  to  persons  in  afllueut  circumstances  and  with  ample 
leisure. 
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la  Um  TaHoiM  tetftments  of  ^lighter  raiding  n  naeqiuUed 
lopplj  It  offerod.  Tho  woriis  of  many  of  tbo  mott  popolir 
ioiboni  of  other  oonntriet  are  roprintod  ti  t  price  to  low  ai  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  ercn  of  tho  pooreat;  while  the 
domeatio  writcra^  whoae  name  ia  legion,  are  inccaaantly  pro- 
ditcing,  in  one  form  or  another,  new  contribntiona  to  ^e  atorei 
of  cheap  literature. 

It  may  he  true  that  innoh  of  the  knowled^  acouired  ia 
America  ia  more  aupcrflcial  than  aolid  or  aatiaiying.  Let  it  be 
allowed  tliat  what  in  aome  in&tancca  aflccta  to  be  acience  and 
learning  ia  ooncoitod  ignorance,  atill  there  ia  ao  large  an  amount 
of  genuine  information  diflViacd  tlirougliout  the  country  aa  to 
eicrcifie  a  most  potent  influence  on  the  aocial  and  nationtl 
intercala  and  character. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ripnilim  kf  llM  tntmmt  M  Um  CwhiiIIm,    Irflglf,  MlwMk 
llM  kMli  af  llM  Uvi.    OftelMM  •(  llM  fciiiiiri  •#  llM  Cmw— Ml  M  Ito 

iVfepiCtt    OVMl  pfiiSfM§  OT  MIflitt  WMMY  UMM  dfCWUMSMiU     PWwMt  fVUfMM  WMvMB  MM 

MM  af  Um  talMMary  pflM*H«»  Naatar  •#  fUMt  •#  Mnlil^  MlnWlMt  mI  wi^ti 
■MiMi  to  llM  V»*M.  0««Mf al  HiH<tk»  fraai  tait  mmm,  Oraal  attftiwi  to  •  OmMH  ••I 
■itUaw  aiotil  nlfttottn  m4  fwapto  •#  all  ivllttow  iwiaailaailwi.    AH  raUglaw 

Of«M  HMmicf  af  ti»a  talalaff  yrtortfia  ^Maaaalffalai   kf  lu 
•f  toa  aplaaaiial  ctaiali  vIms  tm  Ikraara  m  Imt  •«• 
taMluaf  iMTi 


Witli  liicratare  hu  oomo  knowledge,  «nd  with  knowledge 
trotlL 

In.  no  part  of  the  world  does  religion  flourish  in  the  same 
degree  as  in  Amcriea,  as  it  b  here  free  ficom  the  trammels  of 
State  inflacnce,  and  left  alone  to  its  own  spontaneous,  unob« 
stnictcd  operation. 

No  sooner  had  the  fint  settlera  in  New  England  set  their 
feet  upon  its  shdroSy  than  they  began  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  their  religious  mission.  Thus  also  did  good  men  of  difTeront 
denominations  in  otlior  parts  of  tlie  coast  at  subsequent  periods. 
Previously,  or  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succossion  aAcr  the  land- 
ing of  tlie  Pilgrim  Fntlicra  on  Plymouth  Rock,*  came  the  noblo 
and  generous  Oglotliorpo  to  Georgia;  tliu  lluptiMts,  Moravians, 
and  Lutlicrans  to  tlio  Carolinas  and  New  York;  and  tlio 
Huguenots  of  France  both  to  New  York  and  to  the  shores  of 
tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes.  All  tliese  iinpointt'd  pious 
and  zealous  ministera  for  tlicrosclves,  and  CHtAblibhed  seminaries 
for  tlio  instruction  of  tlie  nativtii,  whence  scholare  were  soluctod 
to  preach  Uio  gospel  among  tlioir  savAf^e  eountr)'mcn. 

heligion  is  considered  hy  the  Icgislnturvs  of  the  diflbront 
States  of  tliis  great  republic  as  abm>hitcly  necessary  to  tlieir 

•  VirgioU  WM  Mlll«4  «MM  jrtsrt  bafor*  ri/toOtttb  Rmk. 
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mitieiioe  ind  protpority  m  t  BAtkm ;  tad  U  li^  UmtdAmv.— «ob* 
tnu7  to  Um  opiDiom  gonoftlly  oniorulned  in  EwTope,  diniacdy 
iwoffniMMl  and  protocted  bv  the  lawt.  In  Amerieim  m  m 
Enghind«  rrl^glon  it  tlio  bMii  of  ilio  oonmoa  law.  The  Con- 
grrM  discinotiv  acknowlrdgM  Uie  Mnolity  of  the  SablMlli.  and 
protidca  for  tlio  maintcuanco  of  religioua  wonliip  in  iu  amy 
and  navy;  while  it  ia  equifUy  regarded  by  the  great  mi|)oiity  of 
Uie  State  Govi*rniOrnta  and  Uie  oml  aatlioritiea. 

PfLMiidont  Tylvf,  in  hia  meaaago  to  Uie  Senate  and  Ilooaa  of 
ilcprofcnitativva  in  1844.  oommeDocd  with  a  declaration,  thai  ''If 
anT  people  ever  had  eaoae  to  render  up  tlianka  to  tlio  SoprenM 
Being  fur  tlie  parental  care  and  protection  extended  to  them  in 
all  tlie  triala  and  difUcuItiea  to  which  tliey  have  been  IVom  time 
lo  time  exposed,  the  Americana  are  tliat  people.  From  the 
aettlement  of  our  forefathera  on  thii  continent,"  he  continued, 
"tlirottgh  the  dangera  attendant  upon  tho  occupation  of  a 
aavagewildemcaa,— through  a  long  pcnod  of  colonial  dq>cndanee. 
— tlirough  the  war  of  tlie  revolution, — in  tho  wisdom  which  led 
to  tlio  aaoption  of  the  existing  republican  form  of  Govcmmeni, 
—in  tlie  nazarda  incident  to  a  war  subsequently  waged  with 
one  of  tlio  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth, — ^in  tlie  increase 
of  our  population,— in  the  spread  of  the  arts  and  sciences,— 
and  in  tiie  strength  and  durability  conferred  on  political  institn- 
tions,  emanating  from  the  people  and  austained  by  their  will, — 
the  superintendence  of  an  OTcr-ruling  ProTidenoe  has  been 
plainly  visible;"  and  he  justly  and  piously  added,  that  "pre- 
paratory to  entering  upon  the  high  dutiea  of  legislation,  it  be- 
comes us  humbly  to  acknowledge  dcpendanee  upon  Ilim  as  onr 
guide  and  protector,  and  to  implore  a  continuance  of  lib  paren- 
tal watoli fulness  over  our  lM*lovcd  country ,**♦ 

Apnrt  (W>ro  the  subonlinnte  influences  which  the  mere  states- 
man rccognines  true  religion  to  possess,  onr  American  brethren 
consider  timt  it  ia  advantagcoua  to  the  State,— that  it  protects 
liberty,— diminislies  tlie  neconsity  of  public  restraints, — and,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  supersedes  Uie  oso  of  force  in  tho 
adminintration  of  the  law,  m>m  tlio  consideration  tliat  religious 
men  are  a  law  to  tliemM*Ivcs.  They  regard  religion  as  the  soul 
of  frecdom,»-tlio  safeguard  of  tlio  national  prosperity  and 


I  ttlk.  •o«m»fM>iiig  U  isi».  U  U  ttMl«ff»iMd  iImI  U  dUrMllaiMl  Mto  M  lU 
JU«»ni«i9iii  llovM  tfim  r»liK4«MM  arfvplM.  »«l  rMuUHv  MalaulMd  ioMWlto  tr 
iMiMX  «or«lil|i  U  lU  gfMl  lUpublkM  IViM. 


iHM  Tni  UNITID  tTATIf. 

honovarr^fhvj  boUoro  Uiat  it  anllM  and  eoBPenCiilM  publlo 
opinion  ftffAinti  ii\iusdoo  and  opproiMilon,  and  •nroodi  •  spirit  of 
oquity  Mid  ffoodwill  throughout  the  oommunttj.  Thoy  oon* 
•idor»  indcod»  tlutt  pure  nnd  unadultoniUxl  Christianity  is  not 
morolf  IHondly  to  tlio  oiYil  and  saorod  libortiot  ofmanlnnd,  bat 
that  It  is  tlio  only  sYstom  on  oartli  by  whioh  tho  swoots  of 
rational  liborU»  and  tho  iUll  ei^oymofit  of  natural  rights,  can  bo 
secured ;— a  laot  incontrovortibly  established;  as,  whoroter  reli- 
gion oomes  in  power  so  as  to  obtain  all  tlio  influence  that  it  de* 
mands  over  tlio  chAmotcr,  it  strilctm.ataho  very  root  of  every 
passion  tlint  is  di^pravcd  and  solfliih,  and  necesMirily  rostmins 
a  man  IVom  tyranninitig  over  others.  Thus  Prenidtrnt  Wnnhing- 
ton,  in  his  fnrowell  address  to  the  people  of  tho  Unit4*d  Htates 
on  his  resigning  tho  executive  govemnicnt,— which  addn*ss  has 
Justly  been  regarded  as  admirably  fitted  to  crown  tho  S4*r\'ices  of 
that  eminent  statenman,  and  deserving  to  bo  held  in  veneration 
as  a  legoev  of  wimlom,^stn>nglv  afllnns  tlio  necessity  of  ruli* 
gion  to  too  wcUbving  of  a  nation.  "  Of  all  tlie  dispositions 
and  habits/'  says  he,  *^' which  lead  to  political  prosp<'rity,  rt*ligion 
and  morolitv  are  indtffpensablo  supports.  In  vain  would  tjiat 
man  claim  ifie  tributu  of  patriotism  who  should  lalnmr  to  sub* 
vert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happinosN,— tltiiio  Armvsi 
props  of  men  and  citizens.*'  Tho  gn^ot  Woshiugtcm  tlius  at  a 
glonco  disceme<l  tlio  essential  importance  of  tlio  religious 
element  in  the  State,  and  tlie  imp<Misibility  of  there  being  t 
truo  State  without  it.  **lIo  tlius  recognised  tho  inK'porablo 
connection  between  all  truo  government  on  earth  and  Uio  in« 
visible  goveniment  of  Qod ;— an  idea  indiflpensablo  to  all  truo 
nationality,  involving  as  it  does  tlie  sacredncss  of  an  oath,<— tlio 
true  doctrino  of  a  national  oonscicnoe,— snd  of  a  solemn  na« 
tional  occountability.  He  saw  that  tlicro  must  bo  in  every  State 
a  predominant  religion  or  a  prcnlominant  irreligion,— Chris* 
tisnity  or  atheism,— and  that  a  State  eould  not  permanently 
exiiit  or  prosner  unless  Christianity  was  msilo  the  rcoogniMHl 
foundation  01  tlio  law  of  the  iancl.  At  tho  some  time,  tlio 
forecasting  mind  of  the  fVamcre  of  the  Constitution  solved  tlio 
problem  of  tlio  age,  how  for  the  purest  toleration  of  setion  and 
opinion  was  consistent  with  tlist  predominance  botli  of  religion 
and  of  race,  which  in  some  most  liberal  and  catholic  form  would 
seem  to  bo  an  essential  element  in  all  truo  nationality.***    ' 

•  Ilwp«r*t  MafMlos. 
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W«ihiDgton,  Bogor  8boniiui«  Fnmkliii,  and  JcflerMm**— Vot 
•ipociallx  tlio  laUor,  willi  boiim  of  bis  illustrious  ooHcsgucii— 
soem  to  Imvo  undenlood,  better  tlisD  tbo  political  Mooomiiti 
of  Europo,  tbo  Daturo  and  proper  funotiooa  of  Oovemoient  in 
rsgard  to  rvligioD. 

*'Tbo  fluest  problem  in  legislation,*'  says  Mr.  Burice.  **  Is  wbit 
a  State  ougbt  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct,  by  tlie  publio 
wisdom,  ana  wbat  it  ought  to  leave,  witli  as  little  intorfcrcoot 
as  iMissible,  to  individual  discn*tion : "  and  tliis  problem  tlw 
ftsuiors  of  the  Constitution  solvc«l,  by  abstaining  Arom  sll 
leginlfition  on  the  subject  of  religion,  at  tlio  same  time  thst 
tliey  iv«ogiiis4Hl  tlio  nci-ossily  of  its  exifitence.  In  a  word,  tb<*y 
saw  and  acted  upon  tlio  conviction,  that  tliough  religion  wm 
necessary  to  tlio  State,  State  influence  was  not  necessary  lo 
rpligion. 

A  8ute*rtt]igion,  indeed,  as  'already  said,  is  not  only  liers 
unknown,  but  it  is  most  pslpsbly  teen  overywbers  to  Is 
unncceiiHnry.  Churches  and  chniH'fs  are  found  rising  up  ono 
afUnr  another  in  every  citVt  town,  and  village  of  tlie  tnivo, 
and  gonenilly  with  crowdcu  congrt*gations.*  i 

"The  Tribune,**  in  gli*aniiig  IVoro  a  recent  report  lol 
Congress  bv  Mr.  KenncAly,  superintendent  of  the  census.  | 
inskcfs  tlie  following  staa*ment :— The  ohurchi<s  or  edifices  fcic ' 
divine  worship  in  tlie  United  Statca  number  00,01 1 ;  of  wliich 
the  Motliodists  own  ono*t]iird,  or  12,407;  tlie  Baptists  nearly 
one-fourtli,  or  8,701;  tlio  Pnmbytorians  the  next  nunibc*r,  or 
4,084;  snd  if  we  count  tlie  Dutch  Iteforroed,  Congn*gatioDsl 
LuUicrsn,  and  German  Reformed  with  tlie  PrDsbyterian  (sodj 
tlie  diirerenoes  bctwet«n  tliese  seem  shght  and  uneiwiential),  the 
total  is  8,1 12.  But  the  estimated  cspncity  of  the  rresbyterisa; 
and  allied  churches  is  gn^ntcr  in  the  avcrngo  than  tlint  of  ilie 
Bnpiist  And  Moihodist  eiiurches;  so  tlint  while  all  tlie  Metli<Kli«C 
ehun;hi*s  will  secommodntu  but  0,200,803  worshippers,  and  all 
the  Biiptist  but  8,100,878,  the  Prvsbvterians,  and  relsinl 
ehurohvs  afon'said,  have  room  for  8,700,2 1 1  worshippers.  TIm 
Cstholics  have  but  1,112  churches,  accommodsting  020,OMI 
worshippcr«.t    The  Episcopalians  have  1422  churchea»  accom- 


*  ••  TU  cbureliM  of  tU  diSWwit  dMioMduU^M,"  mf^  iW  CaH  ti  CMtidiWi 
**tr»«iimii«l7  well  SIM.**— i^MlMrfM  Amnkm* 

t  TIm  Momanltl  progr#M'lii  lliU  cMifttry  U  ool  sneb  m  grMtlf  to  mi 
iu  frivMlt  or  »Ur»  li«  •a««iii««,  m  w«  g«ii»*r  Sv  ibo  IbllofrUjt  MalUtic*  Ci 

SI' 


CaUiUic  tlaitoM*— Iborv  or*  l«  •!!  Ami/'OM  giooiin,  of  wsicll  sioftlkor  tkifi; 


Um  nil  ONITIO  tTATIt. 

modating  080,818  wonliippeni.  '  Tbo  aYonigo  numW  wliicli 
oAoli  oliuroli  odifloo  Id  tlio  Unioii  will  ftooonimcNloto  b  884; 
Uio  total  yaIiio  of  oliurcli  pronorty,  80»4I0,080  dollani;  aiid  if 
all  tlio  olmrflica  tliouM  bo  (lllod  at  ono  timo  tlicy  would  hold 
1«I»8I0,A00  ponM)ii»— probably  somotliing  near  tho  total  popu- 
lation Uiat  could  at  ono  time  attend.* 

*'Kyci7  little  colony  of  lioimca,**  aayt  Mr.  Diokcna,  "baa  ita 
church  and  achooMiouw)  pooping  (irom  amidni  tho  whiio  roofti 
and  ahady  troos.**  **In  Oonimaco/'  aaya  another  louriat  of  equal 
credit,  *'a  amall  vitlagoi  with  a  population  of  only  two  thounand, 
lliov  hnvo  four  churolKMi.''  A  atntiiitictil  table  in  Captain  Mur* 
ray  n  Lands  of  tho  Hlitvo  and  Free,  ahowa  that  tlie  aamo  lilH^ml 
•upply  cxints  all  over  the  Htatoa,  acrommcNiniion  for  1 1,000,000 
being  provided  for  a  aontlenMl  popitlntion  of  ]j8,000,000.t 

Tlie  StAtoa  contained  in  InaO  thirt4HMi  thoumind  miniiitoni,  in 
nearly  two  liundnMl  denoininationa ;  and  their  incomea  averaged 
J  000  dollnra,  or  JC225  aterhng  oaoh,  beaidea  tl&o  coat  of  churchct 
and  chapola. 

"We  hear  much,"  aaya  "Tho  ChrinUan  Miacellany,-  "of  tho 
spiritual  degeneraoy  of  our  day,  and  of  tho  rapid  diminution 


eiM  report  •  populttion  of  1. 81  hJiOO,    If  llw  Na  aol  rrpofi«4  tvAniM  lk«  m«i»* 
wlitrb  U  bftnilr  iirolNihto,  it  would  gtf«  ut  40^.000,  whlrb  MitlMl  l«  lb*  fott%niu9 
i»k«  •  lot»l  of  «.f  4«»JM0.    1  iro  MUliona  aiMl  •  h«ir  of  ('•il»oliea  in  tbo  l)oiio*l 


HloiM  lo  oil  ibol  coo  bo  mmIo  ool  on  ibit  •bowiof.  Nor  (Jam  tlioir  p«»t  or  proaooi 
inerooAO  oquol  wb«l  maii^r  bovo  httmn  ImI  Io  ft«i|i|MMo«  1  bo  ftrit  Catbollo  bitbop 
woo  oooMcrolMl  io  I71H>.  In  III  10.  Afty  jmn  oflor,  iboro  iroffo— t  orebbiftbop, 
1.1  lii»bAp«,  Ml  |iri««ia.  4in  cburcboo.  oinI  I.eOo.iNiO  mvmboro.  In  IB55.  ftftoMi 
y«mn  lolvr,  ib^rii  fr*r«  T  oicbbuboiio,  «1.1  biftbo|t«,  f7eO  ptiMtt,  lav-l  rbutclMO,  oo4 
oboal«  00  wo  bovo  oaid.  f  .VMl.ueo  eooiMunicanlt.  or  rotbor  Ctibolic  pooplo* 
vnunf  ami  ol4,  Molo  mkI  ChooIo.  1  boir  eollof m  ood  CmboI^  ttaiinorioi  oro  ts 
Iwltowtt— 

InlMO..... ••  OttWfM    I    ......    r«Mtol«b«ali     t 

•  l*M I.         «    ••  M 

M   1*^®   .*••••••. ..t..  tt  '      ......  ••  40 

,«  I^M   ••••*••.•*«•.•  M  I'       ••••!.  M  *l 

w  l#M  ••.•.••••*•.••        M         M     ••*..•  ••  llv 

•    1«U «  tl        M  II? 

TW  CttboUea  ibomoolvot  eoMpltin  of  lo«inf  HAjr  or  tiiiy  por  font  of  lb«  IHtk 
populotlvn  by  oniK^^ioa  lo  tbi«  country)  nnd  cortninlv  tb#ir  IncriMMO  hy  no 
fnooot  romiiorM  wilb  lb«t  of  tbo  MolboUi*!*,  lUplitta,  nmt  mmio  olb#r  drn<«iln«* 
tkHio  \  and  booeo  wo  do  nol  tbtnk  Ibal  lb»ro  i«  llio  rvmoiMi  probwbilily  of  Iboir 
mvmf  foltiof  llio  upp<»rb«nd  in  our  rouniir.  Wo  proKablr  mako  ton  convorU 
inm  UioM  lo  000  modo  hy  tbvai  from  u:^rrim,  Umimximf,  f*#^  III.  ItkXi. 

•  Hocordor  ooniad  Uom  tUpticl  M«f««(no,  in.VA.  Tbo  Woctmintlor  lloviow, 
Ibc  lOM,  •into*  ibnt  in  IH.'MI  ibo  ikumlirr  of  <burcb«o  and  rb«|wU  wao.Kl.tf  I, 
wllb  aroommodatiufi  for  i:t,tHi7.l49.  Vido,  aloo,  AoMticon  Cbri«liaji  Almanao 
ferl8>3orl8M.    l\69. 

f  1*bo  obaptor  oa  ••  Cburcb,  8«boob,  nod  Low.*' 
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of  Mndidftlot  Ibr  Uio  Oonpel  minlitiy,  and  yti  if  tUtiKiei 
ottfvftill J  gAllMrcd  mnj  bo  depmided  apon*  ovasgolioal  niniiiefi 
wtn  Dover  moro  norooitms  la  propoitiou  to.tho  popttlation  Umui 
it  tho  prmcDt  momcni;  and  notwiihtUnding  Uio  TaateiBigrt* 
tion  of  llonanliti  and  open  iofidvK  tlio  ratio  of  ebiuvb- 
Bicmbcn  to  popolaUon  la  larger  than  thirty  yean  ago.  W« 
would  not.airalogine  for  tho  woHdlinoaa  and  apiritnal  apatliyof 
our  churohva,  or  tho  want  of  eamciitncaa  and  dorotion  in  tho 
ninislryi  but  wo  honestly  believe  tlmt  American  ChristiaDity 
waa  never,  aa  a  whole,  purer  in  doctrine,  or  moro  Tigoroua  ia 
ita  af^grceaivo  Ktarka  u^m  a  wicked  world  than  ikow;** 

The  *'Fori*ign  Mituuonary,**  tho  organ  of  tlio  Old  School 
Mimiiohary  IhmnI,  givoa  tho  following  atatiiitira  of  ministerii 
oliurcli*moroliera,  and  population  at  throo  diflfcnmt  periods  :<— 


III  ia4a ia.7m,ffn   I7.ep 

la  IBM  ,., sa,M9,ooo  aa,4f7 

OrUiMi 

U  lost,  I  Mlaitur  la  tmv  1,437  toah. 
U  IBIS,  I         M  N        Koos     M 

u  laai,  I       M        ^      \,9M    ^ 

atLATivB  ««MSBa-or  coHiioaicAaTa. 

la  |83f-.P«pttUilMi —  I9jia.t44 

IMii«(  unUf  IM  jmn  ef  tft 1,057,14$ 

IO,OM.09a 
Of  vboni  eoiiinunl«iau  In  EvMftlleal  chufahit*^    1,341,401 


la  1043— PnrttUilmi - 18  7O0.ast 

IMuci  una«r  IM  jmn  ef  tft  ..•...•.••.•••••••..•    a,li04,&a4 

It.7a4.900 
Of  wliois  eomiaiialeasit  Is  BvMftlM  chufahit ...    f ,ft44,70S 


la  iaA4-.Po^lMkm tMAS.oog 

Ua4uci  mmiw  !••  |fSfa  ef  tft  #.# y.*««M.M.«««M«    7»37l«OO0 

IB.Affi.ooo 
Of  wkam  eommusleMila  la  Bfssftlleal  chufahit  •••    3^7,02* 


Or  iKttti 

la  I83f,  I  eomiaualaisi  lo  tvarr  7|  toali. 
la  1543,  I  ••  »  J.     H 

la  ISM,  I  n  M  H     at 

Dr.  Baird,  in  the  laio  edition  of  hio  valuable  work.  *'  Religioa 
In  America  **  (1800),  givca  tlio  following  ttatcment  of  tho  fivt 

Ld 


MO  Till  UMinO  •TATIf. 

grett  •fiogtfUeU  dmomiDationt  in  tho  United  Btalot.  lli« 
CoDgrogaUoiudiiU  and  Prabytorlant  being  in  many  imnorUuil 
FMpooU  the  Muno,  Im»  pkooa  bo*S  under  the  bead  of  rroabj* 
tenons. 


Da^Utl    14,070  ...  •.470  ...  Mflt.400  ...  t.OOO.OOtf 

M«ilMi4l»l  ......  14,000  •«•  8,740  ...  I,MI3.7U4  ...  0,61)0.000 

PrMbyUrlMl  ...  10.000  ...  0,471  ...  riO.918  ...  A,A00.000 

EpiMopallui  ...  1.000  •••  lj4t  ...  l(MI,iMI  ...  i.Olt.OOO 

Lulk«rM    ......  1,000  ...  I»000  ...  010,000  ...  7^.000 

Noarly  all  the  nopulation  of  ibo  UniUMi  States  profcoo  to  bo 
cbriotians,  and  taVo  tho  Biblo  as  tlio  baitis  of  Vboir  fnatlt,  how* 
OTor  much  tbcy  may  differ  in  their  tlioolofpcal  opinions.  AH 
perM>n8  at  tlio  same  time  are  allowed  tlie  right  of  worahipping 
Uod  according  to  tho  diotateo  of  tlieir  consciencea.  NoUiing  is 
impOKod  as  an  article  of  roligioua  belief.  Intoleranco  is  un* 
known.  Tho  word  toleration  is  obsolete,  expunged  fW>m  tlio 
American  vocabulnry.  Ileligion  is  regArile<l  entirely  as  a  matter 
between  man  and  his  Ood,  beeaufio  man  is  accountable  only  to 
Ood  for  his  belief.  None  are  inrligiblo  to  oflleo  on  account  of 
Uieir  belief,  any  moro  than  thoso  who  derido  Chriiilianity.  or 
who  beliuTo  it  imperfectly  or  in  parts.  Hero  tlio  queittiou  is 
not  what  is  a  man  s  cretMl,  but  what  is  a  man*a  conduct,  his 
character.  The  religious  libertjr  hero  enioycd  excludes  all 
fcfcrcnoe  to  creeds.  Jews  have  all  tho  privileges  of  Christians. 
Nor  does  any  danger  to  religion  arino  from  tliis  leniency,  as  the 
Constitution  is  inviolable,  and  tlicrcforo  uninfluenced  by  any 
officials  of  tho  Government  or  changes  of  administration.  The 
Conntitution  is  unalterable,  except  by  tlio  voico  of  tlie  great 
majority  of  tlie  peoplo  as  exprcstkcd  through  tlio  diflerent  State 
governments.  Whatever  tho  ca^ed  therefore  of  the  PrcHident, 
it  would  be  of  little  con80«)uence,  as  ho  could  exert  no  influence 
calculated  to  disturb  or  alter  tlio  present  banis  of  the  Countitu* 
tion. 

Of  all  errors,  none  are  so  irrational  and  pernicious  as  tlmt  of 
att4*mpUng  to  enforce  uniformitv  of  opinion  by  penal  laws; 
whilo  the  thing  itself  is  impos»ible,  as  o^'cry  sincere  christian 
must  feel  it  his  duty,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  obev  God  rather 
tlian  man.  Nothing  is  so  insane  and  ur^ust  as  ror  a  Govern* 
ment  to  assume  tho  renponnibility  of  holding  in  alM*vanee  int4*l* 
lectual  powers  which  Ood  has  made  for  action,  and  placing  upon 
moral  energies  fetters  of  a  kind  which  Ho  never  intended  them 
to  wear.     The  laws  of  Ood  invest  all  mankind  with  certain 


MOOtItt  OP  AKUOIOir.  .  tS5 

of  Mudldftlot  Ibr  Uio  Oonpel  miolitiy,  and  jet  If  tUtiidei 
ottfvAill J  gAtlMrcd  may  bo  deponded  tt|>OB«  ovasgolicAl  nloitten 
wtn  Dover  moro  Dumoioui  in  propoitiou  to.tho  nopulotlon  than 
al  tho  pmicDt  momont;  and  noiwiihtUnding  Uio  Taatomigrt* 
tion  of  Ilonaniita  and  onon  iofidcio,  Uio  ratio  of  eburcb* 
Bicmbcn  to  popolaUon  ia  iargi«r  than  thirty  yean  ago.  W« 
would  nol.apologino  for  tho  worldliooaa  and  tpiritual  apathy  of 
our  churohva,  or  tho  want  of  eamciitncaa  and  derotion  in  the 
ministry,  but  wo  honestly  boliovo  tliat  American  Christianity 
waa  never,  as  a  whole,  purer  in  doctrine,  or  moro  Tigoroua  ia 
its  af^grcssivo  Ktarks  u^m  a  wicked  world  than  Mow;** 

The  *'Fori*ign  Mimuonary,**  tho  organ  of  Uio  Old  School 
Mimiiohary  IhmnI,  givoa  tho  following  statistioa  of  ministeri» 
ohurch*morol)ers,  and  populaUon  at  Uiroo  diflfcrvnt  periods :— 


In  IIClS  ••••••••••••*•••••••■     IS|7iS«S4a     ••••••#••••••••••••••  -  PtS3# 

III  ia4a ia.7«ui.ffn  17.0P 

Is  IBM  ,.. ta,M9,ooo  aa,4f7 

OrUiMi 

In  last,  I  Mlsitur  la  amy  1,437  toah. 
U  IBIS,  I         M  H         K«iS     H 

UIOM,  I         M  H         I.OM     ,, 

BBLATivB  aoMsaa^or  coHiioaicAaTo. 

la  l83f-.P0|mtMlMi IS,7IS.t44 

IMtt«t  iitta«r  IM  ymn  9t  tft -.•..    1,057,14$ 

IO,OM1.0SO 
Of  vboni  soiiin«iil«isu  Is  EvssftllosI  Aunhm*-    1,341,401 


!•  ia43— Pn^ttUilmi ^ is  7ao.ssfl 

IMuct  una«r  %m  jmn  9t  tft ••.,.•.    a,l*B4,aa4 

lt.7S4.90S 
Of  wliois  somiBiiiilaaslt  la  BvMftlM  cksfslMt  •.•    f ,ft44,7as 


la  |flA4.Po^Uikm tM&s.oos 

Ut4uct  mniM  i«s  isais  af  tft  ..•y...„«.,MM.M«    7»37 1,000 

IB.Mi.ooo 
Of  wImsi  sosimusleMila  Is  Bfssftllssl  «k«rtk«  •••    8,337,021 


Or  iKttti 

la  I83f,  I  aosiissslsiai  lo  ovary  71  tosb, 
la  IS43,  I  w  N  *      N 

la  ism!  I    n      ;;    h  z 

Dr.  Baird,  in  tho  lato  odiUon  at  his  valuablo  work,  "  Roligioa 
In  America**  (1800),  gi^ca  Uio  following  ttatcment  of  Uio  Ats 

l8 


MO  Till  UIIITID  STATU. 

gml  efiogdieU  dmomiiuitioiw  in  Um  United  Btalot.  His 
CoDgrogmtioDaliiU  and  ProtbytorlAiit  being  in  many  inporUnt 
FMpooU  th«  MunOb  Imi  plaooa  ^'^  under  the  bead  of  Proaby* 
tenant. 


Da»Ut«   14.070  ...  ajTO  ...  1,311,400  ,..  0,000.000 

M«lko41»l  ......  14,000  ^  0,740  ...  1,003.704  ...  O.MW.OOO 

rrmhfUtluk  ...  10.000  ...  0,471  ...  ri0.3ia  ...  A,A00.000 

EplMOfdlUi  ...     1,000  ...  l,74t  ...  |0«,OMI  ...  l,0lt.000 

LulbwM    ......     1,000  ...  1,000  ...  tlA^OOO  ...  7dO,000 

Nearly  all  the  population  of  the  United  Btatea  profcoo  to  be 
cbriotiano,  and  talco  the  Bible  ao  tlie  baitio  of  yioir  faith,  how* 
•rer  much  they  may  differ  in  their  tlioolofpcal  opiniono.  AH 
perM>no  at  tlie  oaroe  time  are  allowed  the  right  of  worohipping 
Ood  according  to  the  dictatvo  of  tlicir  conscivncco.  NoUiing  io 
impptiod  as  an  article  of  religious  belief.  Intolerance  is  un* 
known.  The  word  tolemtion  is  obsolete,  expunged  fW>m  tlie 
American  vocubulnry.  lleligion  is  regarded  entirely  as  a  matter 
between  man  and  his  Ood,  bceouso  man  is  arcountnblo  only  tii 
Ood  for  his  belief.  None  are  ineligible  to  ofliee  on  account  of 
tlieir  belief,  any  more  than  those  who  deride  Christianity,  or 
who  beliuve  it  imperfectly  or  in  parts.  Hero  tlie  question  io 
not  what  Io  a  man's  crv^,  but  what  is  a  mono  conduct,  his 
character.  The  religious  libertjr  hero  cnioycd  excludes  all 
rcfcrcnoc  U>  CKcds.  Jews  have  all  the  privileges  of  Christians. 
Nor  does  any  dimgcr  to  religion  arise  from  tliis  leniency,  as  the 
Constitution  is  inviolable,  and  tliereforo  uninfluenced  by  any 
oflQcials  of  the  Oovemment  or  changes  of  administration.  The 
ConKtitution  is  unalterable,  except  by  tlio  voice  of  tliu  greot 
majority  of  tlio  iKK>plo  as  expressed  through  tlio  diflerent  State 
governments.  Whatever  the  ca^ed  therefore  of  the  President, 
it  would  be  of  little  conso«)uence,  as  he  could  exert  no  influrnce 
calculated  to  disturb  or  alter  the  present  basis  of  the  Coustitu* 
lion. 

Of  all  orroro,  none  are  so  irrational  and  pernicious  as  tlmt  of 
att4*mpting  to  enforce  uniformttv  of  opinion  by  penal  laws ; 
while  the  thing  itself  is  impossible,  as  every  sincere  christian 
must  feel  it  his  duty,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  obev  Ood  rattier 
tlian  man.  Nothing  is  so  insane  and  ut^just  as  ror  a  Oovom* 
ment  to  assume  the  n^sponsibility  of  holding  in  aWvaiuH)  int4*l* 
lectual  powers  which  Ood  has  made  for  action,  and  placing  ii(K»n 
moral  energico  fetters  of  a  kind  which  He  never  intended  them 
to  wear.     The  laws  of  Ood  invest  all  mankind  with  certain 
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rigltU,  which  «!«  neither  de^dent  UDon  toy  earthly  tribunftl 
nor  aiioull«hlc  by  ewrtlily  logitUtioo.  While  no  hunuui  Uw  no 
■dd  lorce  to  the  DiTine  law,  it  it  e<|Uiilly  plain  that  no  humau 
ronrlmcDt  at  Tarianoe  with  it  ia  binding. 

Tli4<ao  Tlowa  being  general  in  tlie  Sutoa,  and  foandrd  upon 
the  New  Teatamont,  which  ia  obviouiiW  not  only  a  message  of 
|N*aco,  but  a  law  of  porfcot  liberty,  tfiough  not  to  be  uiied  ti» 
iiccntiotiincaa  (inculcating,  indcisl,  the  highcat  onlcr  of  religioui 
libmv)*  it  ia  natural  to  aunpoao  that  anv  compulsory  oonthbu* 
ti(»n  for  the  aupport  of  religion  would  ue  conftidorcd  by  every 
American  a  direct  encroai'hmcnt  on  personal  liberty. 

The  Awericnn  Govcmrocnt,  indeed,  recognine  a  right  to  per* 
fret  rt'ligioua  liberty.    They  regard  man  aa  ho  ia  nrpruaented  in 
the  Heripturea,  aa  a  hve  agent,  and  they  connider  th«t  being 
a  Areo  aK«*nt,  he  ia  rettponiiiblo  to  God  alone  for  hia  belief; 
arguing  tlint  if  he  ia  not  thua  rcsponniblo,  he  ia  not  a  fn<>o  agent, 
.  •— that -God  having  ^iven  man  (K^Hlom  of  will  aa  to  gcK>d  nnd 
eril,  lie  haa  alio  given  him  IVcH*dom  of  will  and  lib4*rty  of 
choice  aa  to  hia  religioua  creed.    In  other  words,  they  allow  that 
•very  man  haa  a  iaen*d  and  inalienable  right  to  won^hip  God 
in  a  manner  moat  aatisfnctory  to  himself,^ — moat  in  acoonlanee 
witli  tho  dietatcaof  hia  own  mind;  tliat  tliia  right  no  govemraent 
or  le^slaturo  caii  without  ii^justico  and  oppression  directly  or 
indiri'ctly  infringe,  becauso  it  ia  right  for  every  man  to  do 
ever)ihing  for  himself  which  ia  not  inconsistent  with  the  fTMHl 
of  others.    This  is  far  beyond  tho  limits  of  the  *'  ToU*ration  Aet." 
•  The  word  toleration  implii*»  permission,  but  not  a  riKht;   it 
pn!tinn|M>si*s  incomplete  religious  liln^rty,  and  in  reality  involves 
IL    The  power  to  t«>lerato  once  admitted,  tho  power  io  refuse 
toleration  abntad  and  at  homo  must  follow,     lleiigioua  ef|Uiility 
and  n*lipioua  lilM<rty  are  ayni»nymoua. 

Tho  idea  of  toleration  ia  a  n«lio  of  tlie  eflfucta  of  tho  p^pij 
usurpation.  That  usurpation  did  not  tolerate ;  and  PrnteHtanti 
or  the  prelacy  thought  it  was  a  great  act  of  charity  for  tht-m  ic 
e4»n4*e<lo  what  tlie  papacy  had  thus  n*fus(Hl.  Tho  very  wonl  tolcm 
titm  is  therefore  nmudiated  by  all  gen«*ri»ua  rulloetiuK  men.  TIk 
Toloraticm  Act,  inacMnl,  may  be  n*gurded  as  little  lt*ss  than  binw 
piicinous,  and  might  bo  pn»pi*rly  entitled,  "An  Act  to  pvnai 
Almighty  God  to  receive  the  worshiii  of  his  croaturoa.*' 

It  was  gratif^'ing  evidence  that  tlio  at*ntimenta  of  Ame>rican 
ai^t  lx*ginning  to  prevail  even  In  Knghind  on  this  great  nut^uoa 
when  LonI  llrougliam,  in  hia  late  introduction  of  tJie  **  llelsgi<»u 
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DimbniUM  Bill"  into  Uio  Houm  of  Lordi,  romarkod,  Uim 
"toloTAtlon  WM  A  word  toUilly  inftpplioablo  to  roligkitis  opinion* 
tnd  womliip.  Tho  Dittcntor  wm  no  mora  bound  to  bo  gnirfVil  to 
tlio  £suiblished  Churoli  for  ftllowing  him  to  wortiliip  nnd  belioro 
•Her  tho  dictAtM  of  liii  own  couvcicnco,  timn  llio  Cliurali  wm 
bound  to  bo  gnitcAil  to  llio  Dintenter  for  hit  oorrenponding 
tuflcrnnco  tow«rds  it" 

Every  mnn  has  in  America  a  right  iViH*lv  to  diiwcminiito  m 
well  M  to  profcM  his  honest  opinion.  An<i  thin  it  rognrdcd  m 
an  Cfitai  right  If  it  is  pondeMted  by  tlio  ChriHtinn,  to  it  is  alto 
by  tlio  Jew ;  if  bv  tho  PmtcKtnnt,  to  also  by  tlio  PnpiHt ;  if  by 
tho  believer,  to  aim)  bv  tho  unlnJiover.  It  it  an  univcrsiil  riglit 
No  man  is  djAqunliniHl  for  any  othco  on  aceoiint  of  his  rvligioiit 
creed.  80  fnr  as  the  law  it  ooneomcd,  a  Jew,  for  example,  miiy 
servo  tho  ofDeo  of  shcrifl*,  or  bo  elevated  to  tlio  pn^tidcntial  chair. 

While  tho  conm'ctitm  of  religi<m  with  the  Government  in  tho 
United  States  (its  has  been  shown)  ia  organie,  and  Uio  (lovem* 
mrnt  itself  hiis  all  the  solidity  of  resting  on  a  religious  bnms,— 
while  there  is  no  n^striclion  upon  tho  rights  of  conHcienco,— 
while  no  element  of  tho  religious*  life  of  tho  nation  is  oxeluded, 
—yet  no  denomination  of  elinHtians  ean  bo  tho  maehino  of  the 
State,  and  no  pecuniary  exactions  ean  lie  niado  for  the  support 
of  any  pnrtieuliur  section  of  the  ehrintian  ehureh. 

Even  within  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  religion  hat  a  tulDcient 
guamnteo  that  tho  hadgit  and  pride  of  eeclesioMtieal  distinctiont 
oro  aboliNlied, — that  an  eniialixing  system  rrdueet  all  ri*ligiout 
persuasions  to  the  same  Jevt*!,— that  every  trace  of  sectarian 
favouritism  is  expiingi*d  from  tho  civil  ccnIo,  and  expelled  by 
tlio  eonfftiliiiion  of  tho  land.  A  chaplain  of  Congn>st  it 
clecU^  fVom  the  ministcrt  of  tho  different  rcligiout  s4H7tions,  by 
A  majority  of  the  nieiiilH'rs.  An  Kpiitcopnlian,  a  Wesl(>van,  a 
Pnmbyterian,  a  Coi.givgalionaliHt,  a  Haptist.  or  a  llomaii 
Catlio'lie — all  are  e(|nully  eligible.  **  Thus,'*  says  Mr.  Cosswcll, 
tlio  Episcopalian  miniHter,  whoso  authority  has  been  beforo 
cited,  "none  of  tho  existing  denominations  it  preferred  b(*foro 
tlio  others.  Tho  chaplains  appointed  by  the  Government  aro 
often  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  sometimes  Episcopalians, 
and  occasionally  Roman  Catholics.'* 

This  religious  freedom  and  equality  is  considered  tho  most 
glorious  characteristic  of  American  laws.  For  this  tho  Pilgrim 
Fathers  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  died ;  and  their  posterity  havo 
appreciated  the  noble  heritage  bequeathed  to  them. 
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TIh>  folantury  tyttctil  being  Uiitt  titiivomallf  reoogniiwil  tod 
•dopcod,  Itiui  amtntlnnily  pmvi*d  iu  cfllrionoy  by  Um  dofpo«  in 
which  rcnl  Christiftiiiqr  hm  bcon  ditHincd  Uirouglionl  this  ?m4 
(onlinotit     *'  Durinft  (ho  limt  dhy  yenns**  mys  a  writer  on  itli* 
gioim  itfttinticfi  in  tho  Unitinl  Stntei,  *'  tlio  number  of  mtfmbon 
of  the  cvnngvlionl  ohurclioi  hAi  incrcnmMl  from  4(H)»000  lo 
9,000,000,  Wing  an  increniio  of  eightfold,  wliilo  our  population 
hat  increiiMMl  only  fourfold.**     A  Miflloient  roAitntion  of  tlio 
tssrrtion  which  wimo  writers  hsvo  mnde,  thst  tito  incmuio  of 
piety  in  Americn  duct  not  keen  pnco  witli  tho  incretuie  of  their 
rnpi'dly- growing  populntion.    And  this  fact  is  sustained  also  by 
tlio  authority  of  Mr.  Casswcll.     "  Witli  tho  happy  union  of 
heart  among  tho  dilfert^nt  denominations  of  chriittian  mininteni, 
tlH*ro  in  a  union  of  elUtrt ;  and  thus  a  knowh^dgo  of  tlio  giniernl 
prineiplim  of  Christianity  is  difl\iMHl  h^  Tarioiis  moans  through- 
out tho  o«iuntry.     A  number  of  religious  siH'ieties,  all  fivling 
their  o^iiality,  endeavour  to  act  umm.  tho  prineipio  of  dis- 
seminating  ihoso  doctrines,    and   tiioso  alone,  in   regard   to 
which  all  evangelical  denominations  agree.     Ileneo  it  is  that 
tlio   Hiblo,    with    tho    exception    of  a  few  of   tho  recently- 
recognised  States  and  temtorit^s,  is  found  in  almost  every 
house  in  tho  land.     '  In  travelling  in  tho  high  mountains  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,'  aays  a  gt*ntleman  of  veracity,  *  which 
aro  covered  with  a  number  of  small  farmers,  who  «n>  gi*nerally 
IklethodiHts  or  Haptiiits,  dif«tingui»hed  for  their  mibriety,  I  have 
never  entered  three  or  four  cabins  wliero  I  did  not  seo  a  copy 
of  tho  lliblo.'     Henco  it  is  that  tnietH  aro  circulated  in  almost 
endless  pn»fiision,  strongly  inculcating  tlio  necessity  of  per- 
sonal n4igion,  although  putting  out  of  sight  whati*ver  nJnten 
to   modim  of   worship,    occli*siastical    authority,   or  outward 
ordinanciii.*'* 

.  Thus  America  shows  the  m^bto  and  gratifying  spcctaelo  of 
tho  whole  chrisiian  church  vithin  her  borders  sustained  solely 
by  tho  voluntary  energiim  of  tho  {teoplo,  and  yet  tliriving 
throughout  an  immense  empire,  nx^civing  tho  homage  of  men 
of  every  nink,  and  sending  forth  its  mishionarica  to  distant 
realms.  Fluctuations  tliero  may  be ;  but  the  tide  is  erer 
flowingr— the  advancement  is  actual  and  permanent 

Tho  voluntary  system,  in  relation  to  religion,  was  once  an 
oxpcriment  in  tho  States.    The  question  had  never  been  tri<^d» 
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indeed,  in  any  other  oountfy  ciaoe  the  fint  ages  of  Chrurti- 
•oity,  whether  or  not  en  ecclesiastical  eatabliahmeiit  waa 
essential  to  die  support  of  the  christian  religion.  And  when 
James  the  First  drove  forth  the  auirdy  Puritans  to  the  New 
World,*  with  the  sarcastio  obserration  that  they  ahoold 
go  to  test  their  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  government,  little  did 
Uiat  nanrow- minded,  bigotted  monarch  and  his  minions  antici- 
pate  the  results.  These  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  government 
hare  been  tested,  and  they  are  no  longer  an  experimentf  It 
is  decided  by  the  strongest  of  all  evidence,  the  evidence  of  facts, 
that  religion,  like  philosophy,  cam  make  its  own  way  in  the 
world  by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence. 

The  German  philosopher,  Ocrvinus,  in  a  work  lately  pub* 
lished,  entitled,  *'An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,*'  in  diHCUssing  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  their  influence  upon  the  world,  tlius  speaks  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  tlie  doctrines  (irBt  evolved  by  that  illustrious 
Reformer : — 

'*  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  Roger  Williams  insisted 
in  3^IassAcbusetts  upon  allowing  entire  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  upon  entire  separation  of  the  Clmrch  and  the  State.  But 
he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  in  103G  he  formed  in  Rhode  Island 
a  small  and  new  society,  in  which  perfect  freedom  in  matters  of 
fiiith  was  allowed,  and  in  which  the  majority  ruled  in  all  civil 
aflairs.  Here  in  a  little  State,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  pnujtically  pn>vailcd,  before 
they  were  even  taught  in  any  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  in 
Europe.  At  that  time  people  predicted  only  a  short  existence 
Urt  these  democratical  experiments, — universal  suflrage,  univer* 
sal  eligibility  to  office,  the  annual  change  of  rulers,  perfect 
religious  freedom, — the  ^liltonian  doctrines  of  schism.  Hut 
not  only  have  these  ideas  and  these  forms  of  government  main- 
tained themselves  he^e,  but  precisely  from  this  little  State  have 
tliey  extended  themselves  throughout  the  United  States.  -  They 


•  •«  I  vfll  coaptl  ibMB  to  cooforai,'*  Mid  W,  "or  I  will  barrj  ibMi  wat^f 
the  kiafedoB." 

t  Tb«  Mcood  dMrtcr  for  Rbodo  laknd.  STttnlod  by  Cbwioo  II.  io-|66S.  uA 
pnihftbiT  tkoiebod  bj  Rogor  Willwmt.  allows  •t«r]f  pcraoo  and  coaiBunitj  freolf 
Md  full/  to  bar«  oad  to  onjo?  bio  owa  aad  ibvir  judgmoato  and  cooaeiaocoa  in 
■Mttara  of  ralifiooa  eoocarniD«>nta.  In  allodiof  to  tlit.  aooa  y%n  afVar.  WiUiama 
obaM-rM,  '*  Ilia  majaatj  declarMl  Uial  ba  would  aspanoMbt  wboUiar  cif il  govaia- 
aeac  vrmild  cooaiat  wiib  tueb  libaitj  of  coaaeiaaco.'* 
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bife  conqaered  ihe  aristoeimdo  tfodeneies  in  Caiolina  and  New 
Tofk»  the  High  Chiueh  in  Yirginia,  the  Theocraej  ia  Maaa- 
chnectta,  and  the  Monarchy  in  all  America.  They  have  giten  . 
lava  to  a  continent,  and  fonnidablo  throagh  their  mond  infla- 
cBcet  ihtjf  iie.ai  $he  hoiiom  of  all  the  democratic  tmotemetiti 
which  arc  now  Mhaking  the  naiionB  of  Europe^ 

It  ia  now  prored  that  it  ia  only  in  the  atmospheie  of  political 
fi«edom  and  reUgiotia  eoualiu  where  aocial  righta  ars  not 
systematically  invaded,  ana  ezclusiTe  aocial  interests  not  tnms- 
mitted  by  aristocratio  pride,  that  religion  can  thrive  in  all  iti 
native  vigoar  and  luxunanCe. 

"  Religion,**  save  an  American  divine,  **  to  he  completely  sue* 
cessful,  must  be  iree.  Experience  shows  that  in  thia  country  it 
has  the  energy  of  liberty, — it  has  free  course,  and  is  glorified. 
Beyond  a  doubt  it  will  ultimately  triumph.  At  this  time 
(1B40)  we  are  more  tlian  a  million  of  communicants  in  the 
sevend  Protestant  Churchca  of  tlie  United  States;  probably  a 
larger  proportion  than  exists  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  number  iocrcases  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year.  Sneh 
increase  is  perfectly  onexampled  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
Beli^on  will  triumph,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  it; 
and  It  will  triumph  precisely  because  it  is  Dree.*** 

The  intelligent  clergy  of  all  denominations  understand  this, 
and  would  bo  the  very  foremost  to  oppose  any  effort  to  bind  * 
religion  to  the  ear  of  the  State. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  number  of 
Episcopalians  was  very  small,  except  in  tlie  southern  colonies. 
They  subsequently,  i.  ^.,  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.,  took 
measures  to  obtain  an  Episcopate,  but  failed.  The  subject  wns 
afterwards  agitated  with  no  better  success,  although  being  con- 
aidered  liitbcrto  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  mother 
country,  Episcopalianism  bad  been  supported  by  a  public  tax. 

But  when  the  colonies  were  actually  separated  from  Great 
Britain,  the' destruction  of  the  Church  appeared  almost  inerit- 
able,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  great  Washington  him- 
self was  an  Episcopalian.  "  A  few  years  nearly  overthrew  the 
work  which  had.  been  slowly  carried  forward  by  the  exertions  of 
a  century  and  a  half;  and  had  not  Omnipotence  interposed 
the  ruin  would  have  been  coifiplete.  The  fostering  hand  to  which 
the  American  Churc]!  owed  a  long  continuance  of  care  and  pro- 


•  Rdifioa  mJ  EdvcmikM  im  Um  UwimI  Suim,  bj  Dr.  Umg. 
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teetimi  wm  withdrawn,  and  the  Piopagatioii  'SodeCy  no  longer 
lendered  its  accnslomed  aid.  Manj  of  the  clergy  were  thua 
left  entirely  destitate»  and  ■omo*' — it  it  prosurood  the  mem 
hireling!  of  the  flock—"  wcro  obh'gcd  to  betake  themaelTea  to 
aocular  employments  for  support.'** 

On  the  25tJi  of  September,  1780,  the  Firrt  General  Conven* 
tion  was  held  in  Philadi*lpbia,  and  no  longer''could  it  be  eaid  of 
tlie  clergy  that  tlicir  hiyaliy  to  the  king  was  troaaon  to  the  State, 
nor  from  the  naiure  of  tho  altered  state  of  things  could  it 
be  longer  said  of  tkcm, 


"  How  mvij,  CMiM  «•  makt  |]i«  tMrdb, 


Tlio  chnrch  had  been  entirely  thrown  on  its  own  rcsonrbei  like 
an  infant  deprived  of  the  sympatliy  and  guidance  of  a  caielul 
parent 

It  was  foretold  that  unless  religion  was  connected  with  and 
supportod  by  the  Civil  Power*  itinerant  agitators  would  pro- 
pound  any  doctrine  they  pleased  till  the  pooplo  in  general  would 
i>c  loft  without  a  christian  pastor,  and  ultimately  without  any 
tnic  religion. 

At  the  termination  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  church  wss 
completely  re-organized,  and  was  gradually  rccoTcring  from  the 
tremendous  shock  sustained  at  Uio  Revolution.  The  really 
cvangL*lical  of  its  membera  had  by  tliis  time  learned  in  some 
measure  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  and  its  best  ministers 
were,  in  some  instances,  comfortably  supported  by  their  flocks. 
No  great  enterprises  wcro  undertaken,  however,  because  a  hard 
struggle  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  ground  already  occupied. 

It  was  reserved  tot  anotlier  century  to  witness  Uio  rapid 
development  of  the  energies  of  tho  church  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  its  numbers,  its  piety,  and  its  zeal,  as  the  result  of 
absolute  self-relionce. 

"From  that  period  to  the  year  1839,"  addi  Mr.  Casswell, 
"  it  has  gained  on  the  fast  extending  population  of  the  United 
States,  so  tliat  it  has  quadrupled  itself  during  tlie  lost. twenty* 
four  years;  while  the  population  has  little. more  than  doubled. 

The  same  testimony  is  supplied  by  another  well-known  author. 
Judge  Haliburton,  whose  prejudices  in  favour  of  Episcopacy 
arc  known  to  be  inveterate. 


CaMw«ir«  AHMfftcaa  Cbarch. 
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^  At  tooii  is  the  Epiteopal  Church  of  the  United  8ti^et 
frieescd  finom  tlie  anthority  of  the  English  hierarchy*  perMca 
tion  ocfiaedt  and*  like  all  other  hodics,  it  was  ncrmitled  to  take 
its  ehance  for  popular  fatoar  nnmoleatcd  ana  nnliceded.  Its 
mwth  has  exceeded  all  expectation ;  and  its  ftirtlier  increase, 
from  obTious  causes,  Is,  from  tlie  progress  of  the  nation,  destined 
to  be  no  less  certain  and  mpid,  for.  unconnected  with  the  State, 
•he  confines  hcrBcIf  to  her  own  calling.  She  neither  asks  nor 
desires  a  union  with  it;  she  hos  no  ambition  but  to  perform  her 
allottted  task,  and  no  object  but  the  meritorious  one  of  being  a 
worthy  scnront  of  her  blessed  Lord  and  blaster.  She  endeavours 
to  make  her  |>eop]e  good  christians,  and  in  doing  80«  makes 
them  gooil  subjects.'** 

A  shrewd  writer,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
a  elcrg)iDan  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  address  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  makes  the  following  obserra- 
tions  on  tlio  state  of  religion  in  America: — 

*'  It  is  now  proved  to  a  demonstration  tliat  it  is  not  necessary 
for  civil  governments  to  profane  religion  by  converting  it  into 
an  engine  of  the  State,  in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  obedience; 
for  never  did  a  new  government  so  rcadilv  consolidate  itself  as 
that  of  the  United  Sutcs;  and  while  all  other  governments  have 
been  overturned  or  shaken  to  the  centre  so  as  to  tremble  for  their 
exi8tence,t  this  one,  which  had  dissevered  the  Church  from  the 
State,  has  not  only  remained  safe  and  quiet,  but  has  risen  to  a 
degree  of  strength  and  influence  which  has  astonished  the 
world/'t 

In  no  part  of  the  earth  does  religion  enjoy  such  triumphs  I 

The  clirifltinn  who  is  awake  to  tiie  instructions  which  Ood  is 
affording  by  his  providence,  must  see  tlie  high  superiority  which 
the  church  hero  enjovs  in  consoquonce  of  its  being  freed  from 
tbe  trammels  of  the  State.  Even  Episcopalians,  whose  system 
leads  them  to  cling  to  a  State  alliance,  have  been  converted  by 
events;  and  a  Bishop  in  America  has  shown  himself  tbo 
most  keen-sighted  to  discern  all  approaches  towards  political 
interference  with  religion,  and  the  most  determined  in  his  re- 
sistance of  the  incipient  cviL    He  has  warned  his  clergy  of  tbo 


•  n«l*  Md  Mural*  of  iIm  Enfliftb  in 
t  Allodinf  lo  iIm  Ut«  Fraocb  aimI  oUi«r  CootiiMOial  lUroltttioait. 
I  An  AJ4rM«  lo  iIhi  llubop*  umI  Cl«>rfy  of  lbs  Cburcli  of  Enitluid.  oa  iIm 
•spMffd  DiMoluiKMi  of  b*r  AUiaooo  wiib  Uio  Sute,  bj  •  Gradwio  of  ibo  tnivor- 
•itj  of  Ujiford. 
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daD|[er,  and  his  offended  mmny  in  this  eonntfy,  where  he  pnoe 
received  s  flattering  entertainment,  by  exposing  the  evib  whieh 
the  Episcopal  church  here  endores  in  comparison  with  the 
unfettered  hbertj  which  it  eniojs  in  the  United  States.  - 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  m  New  Zealand,  for  the  pnrpoBe 
of  promoting  the  adoption  of  a  representative  system  of  £pis- 
copal  church  government  in  that  country,  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  Dissenters,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Godlcy,  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church,  thus  addressed  the  meeting,  and  such  wordt, 
from  such  a  man,  speak  volumes  on  the  subject  :-* 

'*  It  is  often  said  by  enemies  of  tlie  English  Reformed  Church, 
that  she  is  a  creature  of  the  State,  dependent  on  her  establish- 
ment and  her  endowment  for  existence,  and  incapable  of  stand* 
ing  like  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  humanly  speaking,  by  her 
own  strength,  and  working  with  her  own  means ;  and  I  confess, 
if  I  were  to  look  at  the  present  state  of  our  colonial  churches 
alone,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  rebut  the  sneer. 

'*  But  I  con  show  another  side  of  tlie  picture. 

"  When  the  United  States  declured  their  independence,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  church  fell  with  the  monarchy.  Episcopacy, 
especially  in  communion  with  tlie  Church  of  Englnnu,  was,  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  only  unfashionable,  but  almost  infamous. 
The  endowments  of  tlie  Church,  which  had  been  very  largo  in 
some  of  the  States,  were  token  away;  her  edifices  were  de- 
stroyed ;  even  her  communion  plate  was  sold ;  numbers  of  her 
clergy  emigrated,  together  with  Uie  most  earnest  membem  of 
tlieir  .flocks. 

"  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  complete  and 
overwhelming  prostration  than  tlie  American  Episcopal  Church 
tlien  sufiered ;  one  would  have  said  that  within  the  Ufctime  of  a 
generation  her  existence  in  tlie  United  States,  like  that  of  the 
British  Constitution  on  which  she  was  said  to  de|)end,  would  be 
a. matter  of  history.  Now  let  us  louk  at  the  sc<|ucl.  For  sums 
little  time  the  depression  consequent  on  the  revolution  con* 
tinued ;  but  the  American  Churchmen  who  were  lell  were  nut 
dismayed ;  they  had  sense  to  see  that  new  measures  were  re- 
quired to  meet  the  emergency,  and  faith  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  it.  Now  it  is  instructive  for  us  to 
remark  that  the  first  step  they  took,  when  forced  to  shift  for 
themselves,  was  the  formation  of  a  governing  body.  The  first 
general  convention  of  the  American  Church  met  in  I  7n5,  only 
three  years  after  the  peace.     Tho  first  American  bishop  was 
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voBteorttcd  in  1787.  TIm  ehnith  was  orguiized  with  a  rapidity 
and  oompleteneaa  eminently  characteristic  of  the  administratiTO 
talents  of  the  people.  Tlie  ciTil  consdtotion  of  the  Bepnblie 
sefring  naturally  to  a  great  extent  as  a  model.   • 

"  A  general  eonTcntion  was  constttoted,  consisting  of  all  tlie 
hiflbops,  and  of  clerical  and  lay  representatites  from  each  diocese, 
and  possessing  full  legislative  powers  for  the  whole  church  ;— 
diocesan  conventions  exercised  similar  powers  within  their  rs- 
gpective  jurisdictions;— vestries  administered  parishes.  By 
degrees  the  outline  thus  sketched  was  filled  up;  canons  of  dis* 
dpline  were  passed;  the  liturgy  was  revised;  provision  was 
made  for  education*  for  foreign  missions,  for  domestic  exten- 
lion.  Scattered  and  helpless  individuals  became  an  animated, 
active,  working  body,  (ar  inferior,  indeed,  to  most  of  the  other 
denominations  in  outward  circumstances,  but  at  least  able  for 
the  first  time  to  do  justice  to  itself,  and  make  tree  use  of  its 
own  resources. 

**  I  cannot  find  out  what  the  number  of  Episcopalian  clergy- 
men was  after  the  revolution.  I  con  onlv  ascertain  such  isolated 
facts  as  tl)at  tlie  Stote  of  New  York,  which  in  184 1  had  three 
hundred  and  four  clergymen,  had  only  five  in  1787.  I  am 
compelled,  therefore,  to  begin  my  general  comnarison  at  a  later 
date.  In  1811, 1  find  tliat  tlie  Episcopalian  Church  numbered 
two  hundred  and  forty  clergymen,  ofllciating  in  organized 
parishes.  In  1844,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  been  able  to 
procure  the  statistics,  it  had  twelve  hundred  and  two.  Assuming 
that  its  congregations  multiplied  in  equal  proportions,  and  there 
•eems  no  reason  for  doubting  it,  we  have  here  the  fact  that  in 
thirty  years  the  number  of  American  Churclimen  increased  five- 
fold, or  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  whole  population  of  tlie  Union. 
So  that  even  if  ko  allow,  for  argument,  Uiat  immigration  sop- 
plied  tlicm  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  their  original  numbeni, 
they  must  have  more  tlian  doubled  themselves  by  conversion 
alone  in  thirty  years.  And  that  tliey  have  done  so,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  1880  more  tlian  one-half 
of  their  clergy,  and  nearly  one-half  of  tlieir  bishops,  had  been 
Presbyterians,  Congrcgationalists,  ^fctliodists,  or  Baptists. 
.  "  I  need  not  say  thilt  the  proportion  of  converts  is  likely  to 
hsvo  been  larger  among  the  congregations  than  among  those 
who  rose  to  office  and  dignity  in  the  Church. 

*' Again,  tlie  American  Church  gets  plenty  of  money.    Her 
^^rgy*  which  must  now  amount  to  at  least  sixteen  hundred. 


aao  Tni  immD  iTATtt. 

Iwfo  Ao  ATengo  Inoomo  of  £800  a  yeti  and  if  I  ftdd  Um 
ftindt  raitod  Ibr  ohuroli  buildiof^.  ediio«UoD,  miniont,  aod  otbor 
diurcli  purponm,  I  am  auro  I  i^liall  bo  within  Uie  roark.if  I  aet 
Uio  inoomo  of  Uio  American  Church  at  'half  a  ttiUion  atnrling 
annually;  tliat  ia,  ipcaking  roughly,  lOa.  a  head  for  tho  mcinbori 
of  her  oomrounion,  or  £^  lOa.  foKovory  family. 

**  *  In  fiict«  wo  do  not  want  money/  aaya  her  hiatorian,  '  wa 
have  ftinda  enough ;  wo  want  men  for  Uio  ministry.' 

**  This  ia  tho  natural  result  of  tho  zeal  and  intercat  which  b 
eng<'ndore<l  among  her  mombera  bjf  an  activo  participation  in 
tho  ninnngvmcnt  of  her  aflaire.  In  oTcry  department  of  her 
pruceiHlings  tho  advantngea  of  her  system  aro  vitublo. 

'*  When  an  extension  of  tlio  episcopate  is  required,  sho  ia  not 
obliged  to  go,  like  aomo  other  people  I  liavo  heard  of.  to  a 
heti*n>gi*neous  legislnturo,  composiHl  of  men  of  every  n^ligion 
or  of  no  religion ;  nor  to  a  colonial  minister,  who  mav  bo  her 
bitter  enrmy,  in  ord«'r  to  ask  leave  to  eonsecrato  a  bisliop,  and 
discuss  tho  boundnriea  of  a  diocose,  and  tho  amount  of  tho 
endowment  Tho  Amoncan  Church  aottles  tliat  for  herself,  aa 
every  church  ougliL 

*' Jlui  I  need  not  expatiate  longer  on  tlieso  advantages  of 
system  and  organixatitm  which  the  American  Church  onjoya. 
1  havo  been  induced  to  say  thus  much  on  her  oonstitution  and 
'progn*ss,  iNHsauso  aa  presi*nting  tho  only  instanoo  of  an  eerie* 
aioNtieiil  body  in  o«)mmunion  with  tho  Church  of  England, 
which  nosscHses  a  regiiliirly  constituted  repn*sontativo  Govern* 
ment,  site  affords  tho  only  avnilublu  precedent  for  our  own  case, 
and  also  beeauso  tho  signal  succinta  which  has  attended  a  cam*r 
begun  under  such  discoumging  circumstances,  seems  to  show 
that  in  order  to  fulHl  her  miHsion  tlio  Church  of  England 
does  not  requirtf  endowments  or  Stiito  conniH;tion ; — she  only 
wants  to  havo  her  hands  untied,  a  clear  stage,  and  no  favour. 
.  .  .  Of  course  I  do  not  consider  self-government  is  tho  only 
causo  of  tho  success  of  the  American  Church;  but  it  does 
nppear  not  only  to  bo  remarkably  coincident  with  thot  success, 
'  but  to  constitute  almost  tlio  only  material  diflbn*nce  between  her 
position  and  that  of  tho  coloniiU  chua*hea»  which  aro  so  far 
uchind  her  in  available  life  and  energy.'*^ 

•  8pM»cli  of  lb«  lUr.  Mr.  GmIUj.  at  •  m««tiiif  couvmimI  at  Cbrut  Cliureb, 
Cant^rburf  a«-tiktBrat.  Now  Zmland.  Au««ralw.  h?  tU  coaiaiiMiott  of  Om  UUbAp 
of  the  <lioc«M«  •xtraeiMl  Trom  df  '*  LjrtU«l<Ni  Tiaira.** 


\ 

OriftATl6«  OF  TttI  VOLUMTAST  PMINOIPLS.  W 

•     •         •     f     . 

,  ^Ab  to  ditMntlof  interotto,"  my  uioUMr  elcrgymAO  of  the 
Cburoh  of  Enffland,  "wo  til  know  Ui«t  it  It  not  bt  tid  of 
parliAinoiita,  ot  iiingm  or  qiioent,  or  mioiitort  of  tuto,  thtX  they 
beeomo  progrOMiTO,  bat  in  tpito  of  tlioto  (ftttA  cmrtlily  powen. 
Their  fiutli  ttreAint  tf^nst  tJio  wiad ;  and  if  wo  wero  viully  cat 
off  llrom  all  earthly  aid,— Tiaiblj  oubjccted  to  all  forma  of  tocial 
and  political  li\ju»tico,—- rifiiblv  roducod  to  rclv  on  ourMlToe 
•loso,  with  Ood  for  our  only  belpor,  I  eannot  hcfp  tbinkiog  Uiit 
wo,  in  courto  of  ycare,  abould  bo  very  much  atrongcr  than  by 
following  tlio  proacnt  moAn«spiriled  and  pimping  coorM.** 

Lord  Brougham,  in  liis  introduction  to  tho  Religious  l)b« 
abilities  Dili,  before  referred  to,  says,  "Let  tho  Churob  stand  on 
ber  own  mcrita,  and  aho  baa  nothing  to  dread.  I  have  no  fear 
of  error,  if  error  wero  left  to  itaelf;  but  1  baTO  groat  fear  of 
perMoution.** 


^r^m 


^  . 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Wmm  «9  Omms  O^vMnmar  4iiiM  irmiMuai 

Itepfy  i>m  cf  rvHfltoM  t^MlMf  m  iM  mmmtf,  m  aitalMAr*,  mi  m  NMglta,  to  ■tiiiiii 
Jultiiiy,  Hrtf  IMtof,  «i4  ImUUm.    FraMraMf  •#  MtolMOTt  «i4  pmfktt  tf  <H>f»M  nni— 

ktoteM*  mmIAmmI  lif  AMMvtoM  n>yl<  j>«<f%Hf  towaKU  mImUmt*  •#  r*Hf4Mi,  laiiaam  li 
vMHi  ••fMl.Nf  •iMKfillMI.  ValiuMavf  MtoralMf  to  Mffwl  •*  NltflMf  toMMMtoM 
Wwwtor  MMl  4i*mtHf  •#  MtftoiM  Mcu.  Mi  toinwiw  Aw  f«i4  railMf  iMa  Aw  •tit,  fravti 
•»•••  •#  Nllf«««»  ««4  BMitof  •#  ^MM  •#  rvltfUHM  ««f«lkl^  ArcliHM<ttra  «i4  ta«««iMl« 
•>fMt— wiu  af  MMftovi  •«•«•.  K*rMM  riifirt  f«M  to  Um  Irttrtll  to  to*  MwtlMni  iM 
MMito  iMiMt 

At  mat  bo  tiippofled  from  tlio  tUitcmonUi  of  Uio  provloui 
ohftpt4*r,  the  EpiscopnliAii  churohoi  of  Amorioa  aro  developing 
Uicmselvet  Tery  ciiflcrcnlly  ftt>m  diote  of  Europe.  The 
European  churolica  had  an  tiistorical  baaia ;  Uicy  aprang  out  oi 
certain  conditions  of  old  European  aocioty,  vuioii  oonditioni 
hate  no  counterpart  in  America.  The  consequence  is,  that  all 
those  churohcs  whose  iVamework  has  been  borrowed  finom  tlie 
old.  world,  are  being  rapidly  modifled  bv  the  new  circumstancci 
with  which  they  are  environed.  The  Church  system  oi 
Europe  is  a  system  which  an  American  cannot  oomprohend. 
It  is  foreign  to  all  liis  habits  and  to  all  his  tastes. 

Even  the  Roman  Church  is  growing  powerless  in  the  United 
States.  The  idea  of  a  church  witli  a  supremo  dignitary  in  a 
dintant  country  is  to  an  American,  especially  if  a  native, 
altogether  pn^posU^rotis. 

Thus  the  Kjiiscopnlians,  who  tliough  not  the  most  numerous 
body  in  America  are  highly  respectable,  aro  far  less  wedded  to 
conventional  forms  and  diiitinetjona  tlian  in  England  and  her 
colonies.  At  the  same  time  thov  aro  deNtituto  of  tlio  ofllcea 
and  dignities  inHcparnblo  IVom  a  Btato  Establishment,  allliough 
they  maintain  thrir  distinctivo  eharaoter  as  a  religioua  com* 
inunity,  having  bishops,  rectors,  and  curates. 

Dr.  RuNsell,  in  his  "History  of  Modem  Europe/' observes 
that  a  bishop  during  tho  first  and  second  centuries  was  only  a 


mim 
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pietideni  in  a  eoniioU  of  Presbyten  at  the  bead  of  one  obritdan 
tiiembly;  and  wbeoover  the  epiteopal  chair  became  Tacaot,  • 
new  presidcat  was  ehoecn  from  among  the  Pmbyteia  by  the 
•nflhiffe  of  the  whole  eongrcgation,  li  if  aimilar  in  the 
United  Btatet. 

A  diocoso  practically  eonaiatt  of  all  the  Epiacopaliana  in  a 
gifcn  State,  organized  upon  a  prcacribed  plan  aa  an  occlcaiaatical 
eomroonwoahh,  of  which  the  biwliop  is  the  prcaident,  and  by 
wliioli  ho  ia  aupportcd.  Ooncrolly,  however,  he  ia  elected  by  a 
miyority  of  tlie  standing  committee  of  all  the  dioceaea  of  Uie 
United  Statrt. 

While  tliia  highly  rennectablo  denomination  have  not  acrupled 
Tory  coniiiderahly  to  after  and  amend  the  PniTepbook,— -dii* 
bonlcning  the  Liturgy  of  all  Uie  appondagea  tiiat  were  made 
to  it  in  the  resign  of  Charlca  1 1. .—and  to  deviate  (W>m  other 
preaorilMMl  fonna  of  tlie  Anglican  Church,  tlioy  aome- 
timea  admlniMter  baptism  by  immersion  botli  to  children  and 
to  adults. 

In  one  K)){sct>pa!  church  in  Kentucky,  the  font  ia  in  the ' 
ihane  of  a  lar|{e  hath,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length.     Several 
adult  persona  in  Pliilailelnhia  have  boon  baptized  by  Episcopal 
elergvmon  in  tlio  Schuylkill. 

Willie  tlie  EpiscopM  cstnblishmonta  and  ministry  are  snp* 
ported  like  those  of  other  dcnominationa,  (except  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  landed  property  is  possessed,  guaranteed 
before  the  aettlement  of  tlie  Constitution.)  viz.,  by  funded 
endowmenta,  by  pew  rents,  by  voluntary  contributions  in 
general,  and  by  matrimonial  fees,*  tlicir  views  on  the  subject  of 
a  connection  between  Church  and  State  are  aimilar.  "  I  cannot 
think,"  aavs  the  Rev.  Mr*  CasswoU,  "  tlist  any  civil  legislation 
would  adu  in  the  sliglitcst  degree  to  tlie  weight  of  tlio  American 
canons.  On  the  contrary.  It  would  probablv  tend  to  bring 
tliom  into  disestecm  among  the  Epiftoopalians.* 

The  kings  and  ccclesioHtica  of  Kuropc,  for  so  many  centuries, 
had  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  mind  and  conscience,  tlist 
the  people  grnrrally  seemed  to  regard  them  aa  inheriting  the 
auiliority  not  only  to  control  their  pn>perty,  but  also  to  mould 
their  civil  and  religious  opinions.  To  call  in  ouostion  tliis 
autliority  waa  oonsiuure«I  a  most  flagrant  act  of  rebellion ;  and 

I  ■       ■  ■  ■     J    I     •  .  m  -  — 

*  TbU  U  %  tmy  •oMU^nkU  aour**  of  MlMlttMMii  t  tli«  ymw to  wudt  ta 

MMk  SMUlOM  MMWat  U  S  t9ff  SOMidMvU*  Mtfl  ptT  SSSVa. 


MO  Till  ONITKD  tTATBt, 

«  1m  wIio  darod  to  do  it  wm  punithod  (br  lilt  tomorit/  eUlior  by 
deatli  orlmnUlimoiii. 

In  Uio  UdiUmI  Butofl,  UilDgt  wero  toon  nuuiAfrad  diflV^roodv. 
It  it  tlio  Almost  UDifonn  ooaviction  of  iIm  peoplo  on  this  ndo 
Uio  AUantio,  tlmt  tlio  church  ii  oomnolont  to  uko  caro  of 
iuolf ;  tlmt  logiiilativo  inUTforonoo  would  be  a  positive  injury; 
and  tliat  oivil  govommcnt  will  sooner  nood  tlio  protection  of 
rDligion  Umn  religion  reciuire  tlio  support  of  the  State,  Perfoctly 
.  dititinct  in  tliemnelvcs,  it  is  fuuncl  that  they  both  aceompliin 
tlieir  n*spcctivo  ohji«cts  roost  cfTeotuallT  by  pumuing  tliein  in 
tlioir  diMiinct  and  st^pfifato  capacity.  Arooricnn  Kpiscopslians, 
wo  liavo  alroaily  showui  are  generally  satinfliHl,  that  to  set  up 
an  Kstahlished  ohureh  in  Ameriea  would  bo  the  utmost  fully;— 
tliat  while  defects  in  the  American  system  are  IVc^uly  admitted, 
it  can  hunlly  be  doubtt'd  that  tlie  voluntary  svsU'in  will  finally 
prevail,  whioli  on  the  whcde  is  tlie  bimt  botfi  fur  clergy  and 
people.* 

'I  o  tlie  same  oflfoct  is  the  testimony  of  another  high  aiithority.f 
"Although  I  think  that  the  ox|>erieuec  of  the  United  Htatesdoos 
'  not  as  yet  eunhio  them  to  di^cide  on  eitlier  side  the  argument 
lM«twei*n  the  established  and  voluntarv  svniums  in  religion,  yet 
take  the  towns  by  themst^lves,  and  1  tfiitiK  the  voluntary  system 
apnonrs  Ailly  adei|iiate  to  satiufy  all  religious  rxigenei<m/' 

aI.  I)e  Toe<|ueville,  who  visited  the  United  8tatc«s,  and  saw 
tlie  gooil  eflV^ct  «»f  the  voluntary  |)riiieitile,  says  that  he  wss 
stni<;k  with  the  intimate  c<»nnection  hetwe<*n  religi<m  and 
liberty,  lie  interrogated  on  the  suhjtHit  Catholio  and  l*n>teMant 
mittisU«rs.  '*AII/'  lie  adds,  "attribute  mainly  ti>  the  ciitiro 
aeparation  of  Oliureh  and  State  the  poacfful  empire  which 
religion  exercises  smong  them.'*  "  I  do  not  fear  to  afllrm,**  lie 
continues,  **  tliat  during  my  residence  in  America  I  never  mot 
with  a  man,  ceelesiastioal  or  layman^  who  was  not  agreed  on 
tliis  point." 

Mere  human  authority,  however  venerable  In  Europe,  has 
hero  lost  its  jprettii^e,  Su^rootyiHxl  orthodoxy  Is  in  all  depart- 
menta  at  a  discount.  Enquiry  cannot  bo  iWiwnod  down  or 
silenoe<l,  for  the  million  stand  foot  to  foot  witli  the  unit,  and 
demand  discussion,  pr«x>fs,  reasons.  Tn*at  men  like  men,  snd 
tliey  reason  like  men ;  treat  tJiem  like  beasts,  and  tlioy  sink  into 

*  AsMficsfi  riittrcb  bv  ftii  K|ii«co|MUM« 
t  i'Aii  U  Cm lUU, 


wm^m 


OOTIMMIICTt  An^  MIUOIOV,  til. 

• 

bmto  ol»tci0M7S  iMMKNir  Uimb  mitm  Mm/bom,  mi  AfjtMnUs 
Ave  and  gvnennit  Uioqght 

Siooe.  iben,  tlie  people  U9  not  hen  Unghi  to  belieft  iImI 
Am  eoquiry  ftnd  mtiity  mnoDftnuMO  aro  tediiioo,— tiv  nol  nb* 
J«ct  to  A  dcrieal  dcupolim^  groaaded  upon  tho  awnmrd  ab* 
■olttio  divtno  riffbt  of  tho  cicrvj  to  be  Cho  onlj  entborited 
interpreti^fi  of  the  Ditiiio  Word.-^but  hATe  tbe  rifcbt  to  doabi 
ftecly  and  dincoM  opmty  nil  rrltgioiit  qocetioDt,  witboot  danuico 
to  Uicir  aorial  poftiuon  and  rigtita  ;<— ainre  frre  trade  In  thougut 
and  apecch  ia  aa  ponular  aa  free  trade  in  tlie  markets  of  the 
world,  it  ia  not  woniiorAil  that  UiofD  ahould  aomctimca  appear 
noivmon  in  the  din«ction  of  freedom.  In  many  inataneca,  doubt- 
loaa,  there  ia  an  abuae  of  liuman  powera,— tlio  want  of  balanoa 
ia  Uieir  oxoreiae,  and  tbe  penreru<in  of  Itlierly  into  licmtiotia« 
Bcaa ;  but  to  repma  eren  the  exeeaaea  of  tlie  human  mind  by 
attUiority,  or  evt*n  to  rlirrk  it  by  hanhneaa,  or  bv  imprreationa, 
or  by  fulmtnationa  of  Divine  wrath,  would  only  dingraee  tlie 
nsligion  of  light  and  lorn,  and  provoke  the  bitter  aeoni  of  the 
iinb<}liever.    H«<Iiinoua  UlK*rty  even  to  equality  baa  In  no  ea«e, 
aa  waa  propheaied,  opened  Uie  floodgatoa  of  error  and  intii* 
gion. 

Oovommenta,  it  ia  rqteated,  eannot  eommit  iniptakea  mora 
ii^jurioua  than  when  they  atu^mpt  to  regulate  the  religion  of  a 
peonio ;  while  direct  inlerforenee  in  eeelei^iai^tieal  mattrra  by  the 
eivil  powora  of  the  Ktato  inevitablv  pnNlucea  aangiiinary  rrauiti 
in  a  rude,  and  inextrieablo  conAinion  in  a  civilixcd,  eonimunity. 
Attempta  to  pmeuro  uniformity  of  religioua  belief  and  acticm 
have,  aa  ia  wiineimed  bv  the  dark  diurnal  uniformity  of  the 
Church   of  Rome,   aunlc  whole   nnliona   into   apathy.     Tlie 
expi*riment  haa  been  tricHi  (Vom  the  time  of  ConHtantine,  and 
aechiiinfciiedl  history  haa  hmg  aince  dctermin«'d  ita  reaulia.    TliO 
attempt  haa  not  only  ooeaaioned  anarchv,  eonAi^ion,  and  apotliv, 
but  it  in  engraven  in  eliamct4*ri  of  blood.    Human  power,  in 
tlie  enforcement  of  ita  lawa,  may  moke  men  livpoeriti*a,  but  it 
cannot  make  them  believera;  it  may  eliani^  the  conduct,  and 
ahould  lie  invoked  to  correct  tlie  groaaer  immoraliliea,  but  it 
eannot  reach  nor  oliange  the  heart     If  llie  heart  bo  right  with 
Qod  it  will  be  right  with  man  ;  and  auch  ia  tlie  true  and  aolid 
bMia  whenmpon  govenimenta  nhould  rppone.     And  this  lemon, 
which  other  and  older  nationa  have  Wn  ao  alow  to  li«am, 
America,   to  her  honour,  haa  exemplifled   fW»m   her  earliftil 
inianoy.    Ilnd  pu(.|,  n  principle  prevailed  in  France  alio  would 
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have  boon  preoonrod  Arom  rotoluUon  t  in  IrvUnd.  alio  IimI  lunror 
woltorod  in  licr  blood.  King«  »hoiilcl  know  Umt  if  Uiov  tun  to 
reign  At  all  it  must  bo  in  tlio  boiirU  of  tlio  poonio.  Unity  of 
opinion,  iNvhaiw,  •butmctiHlly  oonnldvrod,  is  noiilior  donimblo 
nor  n  good.  If  tlio  ccntro  l>o  omir,  iu  rcttalu  will  bo  Mich  m 
will  inoviubly  bo  deplon^.  If,  liowovor,  tlio  oentro  bo  tniUi, 
ill  oircio  cannot  l>o  too  widely  oxtcndcnl. 

lloman  Cntliolios  hnvo  tniintcd  ProtctUinU  with  being  brokon 
up  into  •ectii,  and  Imvo  nppcalcd  to  tlio  unity  of  tlioir  church  m 
a  proof  of  iu  iiu|)crioritY ;  but  tlicro  it  implanted  in  mnn,  fur 
wiiK)  purnoiiof,  n  iipirit  of  emulation,  by  which  nlono  aatoniiihinfl 
nwulu  iiAvo  b(H«n  Aeconiplinhocl ;  and  tlio  donominattonu 
difrorcnoea  which  prevail  among  DJHM'ntcra  aro  nrodiictivo,  pur* 
liana,  of  inflnitcl^  inoro  good  than  evil.  Tho  lloniiiih  Church, 
in  ita  boaatcd  unity,  it  haa  been  fmid,  may  bo  cotiiniinMl  to  a  atag« 
iiant  po<i|  covered  over  with  wcoda  and  arum,  and  MMidiuf(  out  a 
balefiil  iniaNRia;  while  tho  Trotetitant  body  rt*m*mblca  a  rippling 
brook,  panning  over  |M)bblea  of  party^colounnl  hu(»a,  with  acaa*cly 
ono  yard  of  ita  coiimo  reik*mbliiig  another,  but  dilTuaiug  hcoltu 
and  gladuoaa  a«  it  roUa  along. 

Kcligioua  lib(>rty  and  equality  in  AmericA  boa  in  no  caao,  aa 
waa  ao  confldentlv  predicted,  oiHmcd  the  iloodgati^a  of  error  and 
irreligi<»n.  Frecuoiu  of  thougtil,  and  opf^cch,  and  action,  ab  .far 
IVom  having  tended  to  pminoto  ac<*ptieinro  and  inlidclity,  arp 
found  to  have  operat<?d  agninnt  crrtir  in  general. 

Tho  American  pconle,  enpeciidly  thoae  reniding  in  tlio  country, 
aro  iu  the  habit  of  hearing  a  great  variety  of  preachem,  who 
agree  with  each  oilier  on  certain  pointa,  and  diniigreo  on  othen. 
Tlio  doctrinea  on  which  they  agree  aro  genendly  believed,  while 
tltoao  on  which  they  dinagnHi  aro  o(U*n  dinputed  or  denicHl. 
Ilcnco  it  it  tliat  amidnt  much  cm>r  and  couAuion  orthodox 
viewa  are  gcnenillv  held  on  the  doctrinea  of  the  Trinity,  tlio 
inapiration  of  the  rieriptun*a,  the  atonement  of  tho  Saviour,  and 
a  atiite  of  reword  and  punialiment  hereafter.  Aa,  moreover,  tho 
Americana  are  a  nation  of  travcllera,  in  the  moat  riinoto  diatrictt 
iliero  aro  aomo  who  have  ei\ioyed  a  roli|(ioua  education,  and  ara 
willing  to  communicate  such  information  aa  they  aro  able  to 
bcHtow.  Onl^  a  nnmll  |)ortion  of  tlie  population,  tlieroforo,  can 
be  clmrgiHl  with  groan  hereny. 

In  regard  to  doctrine,  indet^d,  the  great  majority  of  tho  Ameri- 
can p<»oplo  are  orthodox.  Thin  ia  moat  emphaticallv  tho  coae, 
and  allbrda  a  atroiig  evidence  that  tlio  Dible  alone  la  auflloiont 
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ftirmod,  tlio  GonnAii  l(i«runnc<l,  Uio  Luilicrnnfi,  Uio  McdiodiiU, 
Uio  l^lomviftits,  tlio  l*n*iiliytoriniiii,  and  inoftt  of  Uio  lUpUftts  and 
Qunkom,  agree  in  mniutninlni^  noorlv  «ll  tlio  trullit  couUinod 
in  Uio  AiH>iiilct'  Cn*tf<l,  tlio  Nict^iio  6rwd,  and  tlio  Thirty  •nine 
Artirlcm.  Among  tlicao  dcnomlnntiont  ia  found  almont  tlio 
wliolo  reliffioui  energy  of  tlio  eountry ;  and  fVoin  tlicto  the  groat 
philAnthn>|)ia  institutions  of  Amonca  durivo  tlicir  pnMpcrity 
and  vigour.* 

To  tho  famo  effoot  it  tlio  ptaUinent  of  ^liM  Drrmer,  in  lier 
''  Homeg  of  the  New  World."  "All  ehriiitifin  twin  iioknowlo<lge, 
after  all,  the  Mime  Oml,  tho  Miino  divino  MedinUir  and  Teaclier« 
tlio  iiiinie  duty,  tho  fMiiae  hive,  tho  iMiiiie  eterunl  hope.** 

The  vnrioiiM  ehureheii  aro  variouH  lamilieii,  who  having  gooo 
Ihrth  from  tlie*  name  ptin^nt  aro  ndvnncing  towardn  tho  eternRl 
miin»ionN  in  the  Iiouim)  of  tho  eternal  Father.    It  was  tho  »tate« 
Blent  of  a  llrilitth  ofllrer  in  travelling  through  Tenniiylvania 
mnny  yenm  iilnce,  "Altliough  thero  aro  to  nianv  aecu,  and 
•ucli  a  difl«*rrnee  of  opinion  in  thii  provinco,  it  i«  •urprtNing 
whftt  hfirmonv  iiuhiiiNtJi  ninong  tlicm.    Thev  connider  theroselvca  • 
rhildn>n  of  tlio  Mimo  Father^  and  live  liao  bn*thren,  becuQM 
they  have  the  liberty  of  thinking  like  men.    To  this  pleasing 
harmonv  is  to  lio  attrihiited  tho  mpid  and  flourishing  state  of 
PcnnHylvnnia  alnivo  all  tho  other  pnivineea/'f     Kvery  one  hss 
his  s<»piinito  minion  to  fi(H;omplinli  in  tho  kingdom  of  mind. 
Ood  hiiM  given  different  giAs  of  undenttanding,  and  thence  an»o 
diiferoiit  fonns  of  coinpn«hen'Hion  and  cxpreiwion  of  tnith.     JW 
tliii  nieiins  tnitli,  in  itii  nmny  ttidediietis,  is  a  gAiner,  and  tho  Atfl 
diseuHHion  oven  of  tho  higlK*t«t  Auhjects  which  tiikes  phico  in  tito 
difloriMit  ehiirehea  in  this  oounlrv,  as  well  as  in  tho  png«*t  of 
their   diiron*nt   orgsiis^    is  of  inlinito    iniportaneo    for    tho 
development  of  tho  r««ligious  mind  of  the  piHiplo.     KoiiidcH, 
tlicso  ctiutrovemit^s  and  conflicting  doelanitions  on  pointa  of 
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roligiout  diflbrenoo  mutt  tond  to  im  ineiMaingly  oletr  know* 
Icdgo  of  tlio  etaoDtlnl  pointii  of  rrtcmhliuioe  lo  nil  cliri«UtD 
'CommuniUef,— to  tlio  ktiowMgo  of  tlio  [KMiitivo.  in  Cltrin- 
linnity,— Mid  muiit  preparo  tlio  woy  by  detfrooi  fur  •  oliuroh 
uniTorsal  in  ehorMtorf  and  with  onouctf  of  vltfw  eton  in  ex- 
leronls. 

An  American  binhop,  of  tbo  Eplaoopal  ehurob,  rooontly  in 
Uio  courto  of  tbo  TiHiuillon  of  bin  aifMSMo,  on  arriving  at  '  » 
found  tbai  no  noiioo  of  hit  anpointmont  had  bi^on  roooiTod, 
and  no  preparation  contcqucntly  mndo  for  holding  ibo  acoua* 
Comod  ocn'icoa.  lloing  in  tonio  difllculty  what  to  do,  ho  waa 
waited  on  by  tlio  rreflbvterian  mininter  of  tbo  place,  inform* 
ing  him  thai  their  prcubytery  were  in  tesniont  and  would  bo 
Lapp?  to  have  him  perfunn  tlio  ohuroh  aorvioo  and  preach 
for  tlicm  in  the  evening.  The  bishop  did  ao,  proaehing  from 
AeuxYii.  80,81.* 

The  Diblo  Society  eapeeially,  aa  in  England,  while  protracting 
divino  truth  IVom  llio  attacks  of  Home  and  Infldvlily,  aflurds  a 
rallying  point  for  rrutestanta  of  all  d(*nominationi. 

*'*Inilitruronce/*  aaya  ilte  Karl  of  Carlinle,  **  cannot  bo  laid  to 
tlio  charge  of  tlio  people  of  tbo  UnitcMl  Statea.  Probably 
religious  extn*moa  are  punhed  farther  than  elM*whrro.  Thrro 
certainly  is  a  breadth  and  univenuiHty  of  religious  Uberty  which 
I  do  not  n*gard  wiibont  some  degree  of  envy/'t 

Under  tlie  state  of  thing*  thus  exiiiting  other  advantages 
accrue.  While  some  of  ilie  KpiiM*opal  clergy  who  are  strong  in 
their  assertion  of  tlie  apostolieal  surci^ssion  mav  di'clino  friendly 
eeclcsiastical  intercourMO  with  miniRt<»ra  of  otlier  bodies,  thero 
aro  otlters  who  recogniso  all  who  hold  evangelical  views,  and 
whoso  credentials  aro  visible  in  tlieir  chnraetur,  cnpacity,  and 
usefulness  as  ministers  and  members  of  Christ'a  church.  These 
cheerfully  connect  tliemHelves  with  some  of  the  great  societies 
formed  among  other  churches ;  in  short,  discover  tJicir  sympathv 
witli  tlieir  fellow-cbristians  in  every  way  that  the  canons  of  thetr 
church  will  allow. 

There  is  little  of  that  pride  of  ecclesiastical  station  which 
belongs  to  aristoeratio  families  in  Knglsnd  and  hor  colonies, 
always  showing  how  corroding  to  the  liest.  impulses  of  the 
heart,  and  to  tlie  dictates  of  common  sense,  aro  tlioso  strong 
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pntittilloM,  wiiiob,  etrly  implaatod,  petHQr  tbemtoltM  laU>  lH« 
eliATAoWr  in  Uio  oourto  of  yctra.  Tho  mnd  Mfwci  fin  which 
ProUmtiini  ChriiUsnily  iippeart  to  non  in  gencnil  in  tho  Now 
World  la,  M  •  iroelior  of  oqualitv;«-"Ono  ii  your  maitorf  •▼«& 
Chriftt;  and  all  yo  tro  brotliron. 

At  •  oonMH|ucooo,  timt  taoordotnl  mien  and  ooM  roMrre 
whiuh  it  ii  tliu  unolirisUan  and  mistitkon  polioT  of  many  of 
tlia  clorgy  of  llio  Eatablialiod  Church  of  Kngiand  and  her 
ooloniM  to  adopt  towards  tlioso  who  maintain  their  right  to 
dilTcr  from  tliom  ia  hero  uulinown;  noria  tlicro  aver  ditplayod 
any  fleroo  bigotry  or  proicripti?o  intolerance.  Instead  of 
appt'aring  among  tho  people  and  miniatore  of  otlier  aooictiet  in 
the  alKnieaa  of  prufoaaioufU  hauteur  and  eontcmpt,  tlie  ministera 
of  the  Kpiacopttl  church  are.  Uko  olhere  of  tlieir  miniktorial 
brotliron  with,  whom  tliey  differ  on  minor  pointa  of  tlief>logy 
and  diacipline,  at  all  timea  aeccaaible  and  friendly.  No  fnctitioua 
grandeur  encompaaaca  tliem;  no  aupcrcilioua  airs  mark  tlieir 
dcpurtincnt  Mmiatcra  of  all  denominations  meet  together  on 
the  same  platfurms,  nrcach  in  tlio  same  pulpi(a»  and  ait  at  tho 
same  committoe-boarda  aa  equals. 

There  aro  no  conventional  distinctions;  nor  la  tbers  any 
alfcetation  of  aingularity  or  superiority.  Proccdenco  ia  ususIIt 
awarded  by  courtcay  to  seniority,  talent,  uai^fblnoaa,  ana 
ehoraoter,  trreapcctiyo  of  denominational  peculiarity,  but  ia  not 
claimed  bv  anv  aa  a  right  The  aame  cnuitable  anirit  nerradea 
the  counciia  of  tlie  dilTurent  Slatea.  aa  well  aa  of  the  Congn*iia. 
Nowhere  ia  a  mininter  of  tlie  Goapel  degraded  and  UrbooM 
because  ho  has  the  honesty  and  tho  manliness  to  maintain 
independency  of  thought  and  action. 

And  tliis  religious  frccdoin  and  eouality  la  productiTO  of 
anotlior  and  a  still  more  important  advanta^.  All  leligiooa 
denominationa  being  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to  the 
Oovcrnmcnt,  there  is  no  room  for  jealousy  or  en?y ;  ecclesiastical 
injustice  and  its  conacquences  aro  unknown;  ao  that  religiooa 
eciuolity  has  both  secured  tlie  peace  of  tlie  community,  and 
eaaunUally  promoUMi  tlio  intorcau  of  truth  and  picty.a 

The  Uov.  John  Howard  llinton.  A.M.,  author  of  n  weU- 
known  lliatory  of  tlio  United  Sutea,  haa  publialiod  a  Tolume 
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under  Uio  titlo  of  *'Tho  Test  of  Experienoe,"  In  which  1m  has 
presented  tt  masterlj  argument  for  the  volunUuy  principle  in 
matters  of  religion.    The  "  test  of  experience**  is  in  this,  aa  in 
all  other  tilings,  the  hest  of  tests,  and  the  religious  institations 
of  tlie  United  States  can  well  bear  its  application.     One  of  tlie 
most  noticeable  results  of  the  non*interforeneo  of  the  State  b 
pointed  out  in  the  following  passage :— "  To  travellers  in  the 
United  States,  no  fact  has  been  more  im mediately  or  more 
powerfully  striking  than  the  total  obsence  of  religious  rivalrr. 
AmidMt  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old 
World  naturally,  and  almost  instinctively,  looks  for  one  tliat 
sets  up  exclusive  pretensions  and  possesses  an  actual  predomi- 
nance.   But  he  finds  nothing  of  tlio  kind.     Neither.  Presby* 
terionism,  nor  Prelacy,  nor  any  otlier  form  of  Ecclesiosticism, 
makes  the  slightest  eflbrt  to  lift  its  head  above  its  fellows. 
And  witli  the  resignation  of  exclusive  pretenstons,  tlie  entire 
ecclesiastical  strife  has  ceoscdt  tmd  the  din  of  angry  war  has 
been  hushed;  and  here,  at  length,  tlio  voluntary  principle  is 
able  to  exliibit  itself  in  its  true  colours,  as  a  lover  of  peace  and 
tho  author  of  concord.    It  is  busied  no  longer  witli  tlio  arguing 
of  disputed  claims,  but  throws  its  whole  energy  into  frco  and 
combined  operations  for  tlio  extension  of  Christianity.     Tho 
l*cnera]  religious  energy  embodies  itself  in  a  thousand  forms ; 
but  while  there  is  before  the  church  a  vast  field  to  which  tho 
activities  of  all  are  scarcely  equal,  there  is.  also,  'a  fair  field 
and  no  favour,'— a  field  in  which  all  have  the  same  advantages, 
and  in  which  each  is  sure  to  find  rewards  proportionate  to  its 
wisdom  and  its  zeal.     This  inestimable  benefit  of  religioufl 
peace  is  clearly  due  to  tho  voluntary  principle.** 

Familiar  and  afliible  to  all,  Episcopalians  in  America  stand 
among  the  people  members  of  the  grt*at  human  bnalierhood, 
Btrictly  identified  with  tlie  common  species  whoso  interests  and 
cborocters  they  unite  with  christians  of  other  sections  of  tho 
^reat  christian  church  in  eflbrts  to  elevate  and  improve.  Their 
churches  and  congregations,  like  tliose  of  all  otliers,  are  formed, 
and  embodied,  and  supported  by  themselves.  Jn  a  word,  good 
men  of  all  christian  denominations  in  America  feel  tliemselves, 
and  act  more  generally  upon  tlie  conviction  tlion  in  any  other 
christian  countij,  that  "  they  are  all  one  in  Clirist  Jesus.**  It 
18  tho  nature  oi  true  religion  to  bind  heart  to  heart  True, 
unbounded,  disinterested  benevolenco  is  its  genius.  Into  this 
peaceful,  happy,  and  natural  stato  of  things  do  men  subside 
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wImii  Um  gTMl  ctuMt  of  JMlotuj  fi&d  uiimotitj  mo  oMatBd 
Of  fcnoTcd. 

TIm  folIoinDg  it  the  tettloionj  borne  to  tho  ehanoter  tad 
QseAilncss  of  ministcii  of  Um  gospel  gcnenlly  by  the  late 
oelebmtod  Daniel  Webeter,  in  his  speeen  in  Congiess  in  the 
Ginird  eiise  :— 

'M  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  thai  in  no  eonntiy  in  the 
world,  upon  ciilior  continoot,  can  tlicre  be  found  a  body  of 
mioiiitori  of  tlie  Oo«pcl  who  perform  so  moch  scrriee  to  man, 
in  such  a  full  spirit  of  self-denial,  under  so  little  encouragement 
fiom  Government  of  anv  kind,  and  under  circumstances  always 
much  straiteued  and  often  distieMied,  as  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  United  States,  of  all  denominations. 

**  They  form  no  port  of  any  established  order  of  religion ; 
they  constitute  no  hierarchy ;  they  enjoy  no  peculiar  priYilegea 
—'in  some  of  the  States  they  arc  even  shut  out  from  all  partici* 
pation  in  the  political  rigbta  and  privileges  enjojcd  by  their 
fellow-citizens;  tliey  enjoy  no  titlies — no  public  provisioti  of 
any  kind.  And  except  here  and  tlicro,  in  largo  cities,  where  a 
wealthy  individual  occasionally  makes  a  donation  for  the  support 
of  public  woreliip,  what  have  they  to  depend  upon  7  They  have 
to  aepend  entirely  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who 
hear  them. 

"  And  this  body  of  clergymen  has  shown,  to  the  honour  of 
their  country,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  hierarchies  of  the 
Old  World,  that  it  is  practicable  in  free  governments,  to  raise  and 
sustain  a  body  of  clergymen — which,  for  devotedness  to  their 
sacred  calling,  for  purity  of  life  and  character,  for  leaming, 
intelligence,  piety,  and  that  wisdom  which  comeih  from  aboTe« 
is  inferior  to  none,  and  superior  to  most  others — by  voluntary 
oontrihutions  alone. 

'*  I  hope  tliat  our  learned  men  have  done  something  for  the 
honour  of  our  literature  abroad.  I  hbpe  tliat  tho  conrta  of 
justice  and  members  of  tlie  bar  in  this  country,  have  done 
somctliing  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession  of  the  law — 
I  hope  that  tho  discussions  above— in  Congress — have  done 
something  to  amcliorata  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  to 
secure  and  extend  tlie  great  charter  of  human  rights,  and  to 
stiengtben  and  advance  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty. 
But  I  contend  that  no  literary  efforts,  no  adjudication,  no  con- 
stitutional discussidns,  nothing  that  has  been  done  or  said  In 
favour  of  the  great  interesta  of  universal  man,  has  done  this 
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oooatrjmore  credil  at  homo  and  abroad,  tbaa  the  aatabliahmeifl 
of , oar  body  of  elergymeiit  Uicir  support  by  rolimtaiy  oontriba- 
tioii8»  axkd  tbo  general  exoellence  of  their  charaoier«  their  piety 
and  leamiog. 

'*The  great  truth  has  been  thus  proolaimed  and  proTed,— 
a  truth  Vhich  I  believe  wiU«  in  time  to  come,  ahako  all  the- 
hierarchies  of  Europe — that  the  Toluntary  support  of  such  a 
ministry,  under  firoe  institutions,  is  a  practicable  idea." 

While  this  testimony  is  borne  to  the  character  and  deport* 
ment  of  consistent  and  dcroted  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in 
America,  the  conduct  of  tlio  people  generally  towards  such 
ministers  must  not  be  omitted. 

Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  hero  treated  with  great 
consideration  and  respect  Kor  does  this  consideration  and 
respect  include  merely  Tcrbol  expressions  of  civility  and 
courtesy^  "In  travelling  through  Ohio,"  says  the  Episcopal 
clergyman  so  often  quoted,  *'  it  has  sevcnd  times  happened  that 
after  spending  a  night  at  on  inn,  and  having  taken  supper  and 
breakfast,  the  landlord  has  refused  to  accept  any  payment  on 
bearing  that  I  was  a  clergyman.  For  tlio  same  reason,  a  dray* 
man  whom  I  once  engaged  to  remove  my  furniture  from  ono 
house  to  anotlier,  resisted  all  my  efforts  to  induco  him  to  rocciTO 
compensation." 

There  are  captains  of  steamboats  who  will  sometimes  carry 
clergymen  a  great  distance  for  half  price,  or  without  any  charge. 
Quite  recentlvt  t^  bishop  was  conveyed  on  board  a  steamboat 
without  cost  uom  New- Orleans  to  St  Louis,  a  voyage  of  mors 
than  1,000  miles.  Medical  men  also  prescribe  for  ministers  of 
all  denominations  and  their  families  gratuitously ;  and  lawyers 
seldom  charge  the  clergy  for  their  services.  These  are  comimon 
practices  towards  ministers  of  all  denominations  by  the  American 
people,  and  are  honourable  alike  to  the  feelings  of  their  hearts 
And  the  liberality  of  their  sentiments. 

'  The  some  generosity  is  manifested  towards  all  persons  who 
are  known  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  benevolent  objects 
of  whatever  kind.  It  is  said,  that  Miss  Dorothea  Dix — the 
Oaroline  Fry  of  America — is  privileged  to  travel  from  tho 
utmost  extremities  of  the  country  entirely  free  of  charge.  Ko 
proprietor,  captain  of  steamboat,  or  dia'Ctor  of  railroad  car, 
irould  think  of  her  paying  the  customary  fare. 

As  to  tho  voluntary  liberality  manifested  in  the  support  of 
ligion  generally,    *'I   have  been  informed,"   continues  tho 
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mtlenuui  Jntl  qnotad,  "  thai  buuit  of  tlM  weilUiiett  mmhtDii 
Eabituolly  flerote  •  tenth  p«rt  of  toeir  inoomet,  and  tometiiiMi 
ntich  inoro,  to  itligiona  porpooes.  Tho  annoal  aaMtsmcnts  oa 
pewt  arc  often  m  liigh  m  lirom  two  to  two  hundred  doUan.  which 
•U  pftT  cheerAdl J.  And  there  aro  few  of  any  ckaa  who  do  not 
giTo  their  sopport  to  aome  mode  of  wonhip ;  and  this  they  do, 
not  gnidginglf,  hut  of  a  cheerful  mind, — not  as  a  tax  extorted 
and  reluctantly  paid,  hut  as  a  free-will  ofiering  to  Him  from 
whom  they  derire  their  life,  and  hrcath,  and  all  thinga.** 

Tho  Tuluntary  contrihutions  of  the  people  of  tho  United 
Stales  to  rcli^ous  and  henerolent  institutions,  as  well  as  for  the 
•upport  of  ministcre,  aro  among  the  most  gratifying  eridenocs 
of  tJicir  moral  cnligLtenment.  The  receipts  of  nineteen  of  the 
mat  christian  orguiiiHations  for  tho  year  ending  April  last, 
(I80G),  were  100.819,823  dollars,  48  cents;  heing  an  increase 
of  20,704,887  dollars  upon,  tho  receipts  of  tho  previous  year. 
The  '*  Now  York  Christian  Advocate"  says,  ** There  are  at  leabt 
400,000  Sabbath  school  papers  issued  monthly  by  the  Sunday 
school  press  of  tho  United  States,  amounting  to  4,800,000 
dollars/ 

Tlie  different  dedominations,  unitedly,  haro  70,000,000  of 
dollars  invested  in  church  property;  20,000,000  are  annually 
raised  for  the  support  of  ordinances  at  home;  and  4,000,000 
for  t)io  spread  of  tne  gospel  abroad. 

It  may  be  supposed  from  what  haa  been  already  intimated, 
that  America  b  more  remarkable  than  any  other  country  for  her 
diversity  of  religious  sects. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  sixty  different  conununiom; 
but,  as  has  been  stated  above,  their  difference  is  not  so  much  in 
doctrine  as  in  discipline  andybriftiz/tf.    The  principal  are  Con* 
gregationalists.    Baptists,    Episcopalians,    Presbyterians,    and 
Wt^eysLS.    Tbo  Congregationalists,  or  Independents,  obtained 
an  early,  prevalence  in  New  England,  originated  by  the  Puritans. 
Tbe  Presbyterians  were  settled  in  one  or  two  pf  the  middle  States^ 
about  tbo  year  1G20.   The  Episoopaliana  established  themselTes 
in  Virginia,  and  in  some  of  tuo  older  States,  between  the  years 
1607  and  1009.    Maryland  was  settled  by  Roman  Cathohcs  in 
lOdi;  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1681. 
The  Swedes  and  Finns  introduced  Lutheranism  into  Delssraro 
and  New  Jersey  in  1027 ;  wliile  the  Baptists,  who  were  among 
the  foremost  in  their  expatriation  to  the  New  World,  and  are  now 
probably  the  most  numerous,  are  spread  over  almost  every  part 
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of  the  UnioiL  They  had  their  origin,  m  is  well  knowD.  in  the 
North  Eastern  States,  in  the  lahoon  of  Roger  Williams,  in 
Bhode  Island;  while  the  Swedes  and  Germans,  in  1083, 
followers  of  Simon  Menno,  established  themsdves  on  the 
Delaware,  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mohawk. 

Wesleyanism  was  introduced  into  America  in  1714  and  1753, 
by  emi<prants  from  Ireland,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts,  Vir* 
ginia.  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  tlio  Tenncnt  family. 

In  1705,  Philip  Emery  and  Captain  Webb  began  to  preach 
in  Long  Island  and  some  other  ports  of  the  country.  The  first 
regular  preachers  sent  from  England,  were  ^(essrs.  Boardman 
and  Pilmore,  in  1 7G0.  The  first  confcrDnce  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. Tho  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  now,  next  to  the 
Baptists,  tho  most  numerous  body  of  christians  in  tho  United 
States. 

Tho  Tolnntary  system  has  thus  powerfully  proved  its  efficiency. 
It  hos  been,  in  all  respects,  productive  of  such  extraordinary 
results  that  its  superiority  to  the  system  of  State  endowments 
amounts  to  a  praclical  demonstration.  The  holy  firo  kindled  in 
Britain,  and  borne  across  the  Atlantic  to  its  shores,  is  thus 
diffusing  itself  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  this  mighty  eonti- 
nent;  her  mora  equable  and  rational  laws  animating  the 
churches  there  to  a  vigour  and  a  speed  in  the  race  of  christian 
benevolence  and  love,  that  may  well  excite  tlie  apprehensions 
of  the  poront  country  lest  they  pass  them  on  the  road,  and  leave 
them  far, behind. 

Thus,  while  in  tho  commercial  world  all  is  noiso  and  activity ;' 
while  every  day  records  some  mighty  undertaking — some 
unparalleled  results;  so  in  the  religious  world,  enterpriso  and 
constant  effort  are  daily  leading  to  tlie  founding  of  some 
of  the  noblest  institutions  which  ever  elevated  or  blessed 
mankind. 

It  has  been  before  noticed,  incidentally,  that  churches  and 
chapels  are  numerous  in  America.  Tliey  also,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  possess  considerable 
architectural  pretensions.  Tho  mora  ancient  of  tho  Congrega- 
tional chapels,  both  of  the  Independents  and  Banlists,  ret»emblo 
tlio  village  eliurohcs  in  England,  being  usually  largo  square 
buildings,  with  sqiinro  windows ;  the  structure,  at  its  front  gable, 
aiumounted  by  a  tower  and  bell ;  but  in  all  coses  fitted  up  with 
moro  convenience.    The  more  recently  erected  buildings,  though 
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in  eiierior  ifprnnmod  mneh  ia  tho  ■tne  wtjh,  ms  fufuMwd 
•nd  amogvd  with  •  mooh  greater  regurd  to  eoinfoit;  901110  m 
deganlly  tonisbcd,  and  gcncnll  j  with  large  plalfonns  instead 
1^ pnlpita.  Mr.  Cbamben,  in  his  late  tour  in  America,  mn  "I 
entered  a  cborch  of  respectable  appearance  in  Albany,  wliieb  I 
iband  belonged  to  the  Baptist  connection.  The  chorch,  whieb 
was  filled  with  an  excccdinglj  well-dressed  and  attentiTC  eon* 
gregation,  was  fitted  np  with  every  regard  to  taste  and  comfort 
-^strikinglr  cbaractenstio  of  places  of  worship  in  the  United 
States.  Every  traveller  remarks  the  neatness  of  American 
churches.  They  resemble  neither  the  venerable  parish  choa-hes 
in  England,  with  tlieir  old  family  oak  pews,  antique  monuments, 
and  troops  of  charity  children;  nor  the  parish  churches  of 
Scotland,  with  their  plain  deal  scats,  damp  earthen  floors, 
and  unroelodious  precentors.  All  of  them,  of  whatever  com- 
munion I  chanced  to  atteud,  were  carpetted  over  like  a  drawing- 
room;  the  pews,  of  finely  polished  or  painted  wood,  were 
spacious  and  cusliioncd;  the  windows  fumislied  with  Venetian 
blinds  to  moderate  the  glare  of  sunshine ;  and  the  pulpit  low, 
and  without  sounding  board,  consisted  of  a  kind  of  enclosed 

flatform,  which  was  provided  with  a  handsome  sofa  for  a  seat 
t  may  also  bo  noticed  tliat  the  pews  are  generally  prorided 
with  hght  fans,  wliich  the  ladies  employ  during  wann  weather. 
I  never  saw  any  Ainctionary  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk 
or  precentor. 

"  The  singing  is  generally  led  by  an  organ  and  choir  in  the 
gallery  opposite  tlio  pulpit.  Not  the  least  remarkable  pecnliarity 
m  tlie  arrangements  is  the  voluntary  association  of  a  number 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  compose  the  choir.  In  some 
fosliionoble  churehcs  tlicro  are  paid  singers ;  but  tlux)nghout  the 
country  generally  the  members  of  the  ohoire  belong  to  the  best 
families  and  act  gratuitouisly.  In  one  place  which  I  visited, 
the  leader  of  the  church  choir  was  the  pnncipal  medical  man  in 
the  town.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  too  pleasing  to  bo  over- 
looked.** 

Comparatively  few  of  the  workmen  in  England  are  members 
of  cliristinn  churches.  Such  churches  are  generally  composed 
of  tlie  middle  elnsses ;  the  masses,  those  at  least  living  in  the 
large  mantifaoturing  and  commercial  cities  and  provincial  towna» 
sre  generally  Sociolista,  Chartists,  or  those  wtio  profess  to  be 
connected  with  the  churches  esUiblished  by  law,  and  wbo 
seldom  or  never  enter  them.    In  the  United  States  there  are 
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wy  few  oompantifelj  who  m  not  oonneetod  witli  tODM 
religioofl  tocietj  and  profess  some  religious  oreed.  IrreUgion 
or  neutrality  is  disrepatable  and  injurious  to  tlio  cbaraoter  and 
temporal  interests  of  tlie  parties. 

Howerer  discordant  the  elements*  moral  snd  religious*  that 
the  tido  of  emigration  is  daily  pouring  upon  her  shores*  by 
some  mysterious  process  such  emigrants,  especially  the  Irish, 
seem  almost  instantly  to  become  amalgamated  with  tlio  general 
mass,  and  influenced  by  their  general  habits  and  opinions. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  Christianity  being  recognised  as 
tbo  law  of  the  land,  the  sittinrs  of  Congress,  and  of  all  the 
State  Legislatures,  sro  rcgiilany  suspended  on  the  Sunday. 
The  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Custom-House,  tlie  Banks,  and  tlie 
Land  Offices,  are  closed  on  that  day,  as  well  as  all  private 
offices,  shops,  and  stores. 

The  Post-offico  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the 
question  as  to  tlie  duty  of  closing  tliis  also  hss  become  the 
subject  of  warm  discussion,  both  out  of  doors  and  in  Congress. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  any  part  of  England, 
where  the  Sabbatli  is  more  strictly  regarded  than  in  the  Middle 
and  Nortli  Eastern  States  of  America.  As  an  evidence  of  tlie 
public  sentiment  wiili  respect  to  it,  more  than  thirtv  rail- 
roads do  not  run  their  can  on  the  Sabbatli.  XtccenJy,  tlie 
three  principal  lines  of  railroad  in  New  York,  tlie  Central, 
tlie  Ene,  and  tlie  Hudson  river,  have  discontinued  the  Sunday 
passenger  trains.  The  principsl  lines  of  steamboats  have 
for  some  time  found  it  to  their  interest  to  discontinue  their 
Sunday  trips,  and  the  railroad  companies  have  now  come  to  tlie 
same  wise  conclusion. 

In  no  part  of  the  civilised  world  can  the  sentiment  of  Horace, 
though  in  a  moro  elevated  sense  than  that  in  wliich  it  was  eon* 
coived,  be  moro  properly  spplied : — 

**  FmIus  In  ^rallt  vftcal  ocloa« 
Cum  l>of •  p«f  uf.** 

**  Th«  teltur*  vlUftft  Jiicttii4  la  Um  S«I4«, 
Kt«p*  holidftf  lofeibtr  wiih  ih«  •tt«r 
ItooHntd  from  toil.** 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  the.  author  intends  to  convey  tho 
impression  by  tho  sutements  he  has  just  given,  that  true  religion 

Erodominates  in  tho  United  States,  or  that  ignorance  and  sin 
ave  been  totally  expelled  bv  tho  light  and  influence  of  truth. 
Darkness  and  wickedness  stLll  iuherit  the  land,  from  the  summit 
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of  fjtm  AIlegluuiMt  to  tho  far  off  Podilo,— ftom  tho  ftoMa  Um 
to  tho  Sootneni  Oulf.  And  enorists  ond  imbeliefan  am  iboad 
throughoot  this  whole  exteot,  of  orery  pofluhle  sect  aod  school, 
liroiii  tho  mildest  form  of  hcresT  to  tho  hleakest  and  ditariert 
Bfgatioos  of  Atheism.  This,  aJas;  is  as  Tet  tnio  of  all  natiooi 
oa  the  face  of  tho  earth !  But  the  oaoffid  reader,  who  ttteo* 
tively  coDsideni  the  fon^going  account,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  tlie  United  Statea  of  America  already  take  rank  among  die 
most  adTanccd  peoples  in  the  race  of  ci?iIisation  and  religion. 
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OH^  tlitoMMk  Hi 
ilal  IwpiirtMM.  lUi^mmtt  iMpplwfc  Mikarto,  tm^fdaHam*  tMmmf  aai 
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MMaty*    Oftfia  MM  aMava  af  lav  favwaaMM*    Bfavs  aaitavM|y«   Vfl(|li^  ytaftaMf  aaa 

•ICTION  I. 

Button,  oriffinnlljr  Slmwmiit  or  Tri«inoiintiiin,  wm  mUlod 
DuNinn  fVum  HcmUm  In  Lincolnnliiro,  of  wliicli  town  inany  of 
tho  Pilffiim  Fiulicni  nro  •upnoM'il  to  linvo  Inwh  nnUvt*a.  Hy 
milrond  it  is  tliir(jr*Mivon  niiiiti  fViim  I'lymimtli,  tlid  landing* 
plftop  of  tho  i*ilffriiii«,  nnd  two  liimdnMl  and  tliirlvnix  niitvt 
from  Now  York.  Tlio  faro  ttom  tlio  Initrr  town  iii  iivo  dollnrt, 
and  llio  mto  of  tmvclling  twonty-livc  niilcii  an  hour,  #m  roMi€ 
through  New  Ilavcn,  Jlcrtford,  8pringfli*M,  and  Worcester; 
painting  over  a  populous  country,  and  througli  tlio  Stato  of 
Connecticut,  along  tho  Talloy  of  tho  Connecticut  lliver.  It  is 
t)io  capita]  of  tho  Htato  of  Massachusetts,  which  Slate  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties,  and  contains  tlireo  hundred  and  throo 
towns.  Some  of  tlieso  towns  arc  important  as  marts  of  manu* 
faetiiros  and  commerce,  and  aro  diHtingin'shed  for  tlieir  architco* 
tural  beauty  and  for  the  scenery  around. 

Boston  is  tho  metropolis  or  principal  town  in  Now  England ; 
and  New  England  is  a  portion  of  tlio  Union  that  includes  the 
States  of  Maino  and  New  llaropshiro,  Vermont,  Massachusetts^ 
Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 

Boston  principally  occupies  tho  peninsula  of  tho  Bay  of 
Massachusetts,  a  peninsula  which  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile,  and  is  distinguished  by 
triple  hills.    Like  Venice,  though  not  actually  built  on  the  sea. 
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li  It  ilto  mrroundod  by  biv«<l,  iten  WAleiv,  tioqii  ti  a  narrow 
M>iai  «l  llio  wet irm  axUt*fnity  of  Uia  bay  ai  Uio  mouth  of  the 
CbirliM  RiTor,  which  in  connocted  witli  the  Mirroanding  ooantir 
bj  o!irioufil3r*eoiiBtruclc<l  artiAoial  iiTenuot  or  bridirn,  and  nuf* 
road  viiiducttt  iind  (Vom  tho  flrat  of  thcuo  pcculinntica  it  to 
liitiintion  tlio  town  it  taid  to  bavo  deriTod  kt  original  dotig* 
nation. 

Tho  Harbour  it  a  magnifleont  batin,  nearly  encircled  by  a 
beautiftil  countrv  riaing  in  gi>nUe  accUvitiot  of  (Vom  fifty  to 
one  liiindrod  and  ten  foct  aliove  the  tea.  From  ita  ncatneaa,.  ita 
inrrgtihiritya  and  ita  boautifiii  auburban  villaii,  it  might  he  taken 
for  one  of  our  Knglitih  aca- porta.  Some  of  the  atrvcte  aro 
narrow  and  circuitoua,  but  othcra  (among  which  ia  Wanhington 
Street,  exti*nding  thn»ugh  the  city)  aro  not  much  inferior  to 
the  beat  in  our  Knglinh  provincial  towna;  many  of  them  haTe 
alao  bnind  aido*way  piivcmontt  of  granite,  anu  aro  thronged 
Willi  paiuM*ng(YrB.  I?  or  many  milca  around  the  proapect  exu*nda 
o?er  a»  fair  a  land  aa  ever  n  joiccd  the  heart  of  man :  mountain 
and  valley,  forcat  and  water,  city  and  aolitude,  grouped  tf>gft)ier 
or  diii|>enM'd  in  fonna  of  almokt  ideal  b<*auty ;  theno,  with  the 
numen>ua  inlnnda  which  dot  the  harbour,  prencnt  a  highly  con* 
mamling  and  pietun*fl<|Ufl  apiiearanee  tram  the  aea,  at  ahio  Arom 
Dorohetiter  lleighia  and  Mount  WanltinKton. 

Thtf  town  may  be  anid  to  be  ahnoiit  entirt*ly  Rngliah,  both 
In  ita  aapcct  and  character.     Not  reolnngiilar,  aa  ia  Ukuat  In 
America,-— not  with  rowa  of  lm<*«  ahading  the  aide-walka— ii 
beara  no  aimilarity  to  riiiladflphia  and  Wanhington,  the  atreeit 
and  buildinga  thcro  rcacmhling  a  chcaa-board ;— but  ita  plan  ia 
im^gular,  and  ita  atrceta  broad  and  narrow,  atraight,  crooked,  and 
diverging.    So  little  ia  there  of  what  ia  foreign  and  novel,  eitlior 
in  the  town  or  in  tho  manncra  and  cuntoma  of  tlio  inhahiuoita, 
that  an  KngliHltman  at  timet  can  hardly  ncmuade  hiniaclf  lliat 
be  ia  in  the  New  World,  or  at  all  beyonu  the  precincta  of  his 
native  land. 

Thia  town  ia  distingin'ahed  both  at  the  literary  and  the  oom* 
mercial  emporium  of  New  England,  and  die  manufacturing 
centre  of  afmosi  the  entire  continent.  It  is  alao  the  centre  of 
the  railroad  aystcm ;  and,  including  South  Boston,  wliich  does 
not  aland  upon  tlie  peninsula,  is  the  largest  iotcm  in  the  wbolo 
of  tlio  United  Slates,  extending  over  nearly  three  square  milea. 
Boston  ia  not  in  reality  a  city;  and  there  is  not  a  city,  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term,  in  all  New  England,  at  no  one  Voiwd, 
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of  whiU«Tor  miigiiitudoi— Pfovidenoot  in  Rhodo  Itliod  txeepled, 
— oonuint  a  Mayor,  Aldonnon,  and  tlio  other  muDioipal  ofAoon 
which  formUio  ncocMary  a(\jnnoU  of  a  Corporation. 

Tho  shipping  of  Boston  amounu  to  mon)  tlian  ono*eight]i  of 
tho  wholo  tonnago  of  tito  Unitinl  Stntoa.  Ita  tmdo  extends  to 
alt  pnrta  of  the  world,  and  it  b  tho  fourtli  in  rank  among  tlio 
moronntilo  cities  of  tlio  Union.  Situated  at  tho  most  faTOuraUo 
point  of  tlio  eastern  oosst  fur  tmdo  witli  England,  and  tlio 
nearest  to  tho  shores  of  die  Old  World,  it  is  said  to  possess 
•dvaniAgofi  for  foreign  ss  well  as  cosMting  tnido  over  0^017  other 
American  «rt*  Its  navy  yard,  eallod  tlio  United  8tat4.*s  Naty 
Yard  and  Dry  Dock,  ia  wiuiout  a  rival  in  tlie  countrv.  The 
former  is  of  great  extent,  and  eontjiins.  tliroo  lar^^o  sheds  for 
aliip'butlding,  ono  of  which  is  occupied  by  tlie  ship  Virginia, 
whirli  has  been  on  tho  stocks  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Tlie  population  is  about  lAO.OOO,  but  with  iu  environs, 
including  Cambridge  and  Booth  East  Boston,  it  is  estimated 
ml  about  300,000.  Tho  wholo  district  is  supposed  to  contain 
.  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Botitun  is  eelebrtttcd,  among  otiior 
di8tinguishin|(  oharacteristios  of  eminence,  for  the  nimiber  and 
elegance  of  its  public  building^*,  and  its  literary  and  philan- 
iliropio  institutions.  Altogether  thcro  sro  ab6ut  flfly  ohurches 
and  other  public  e<lifloes  deserving  of  notice.  Among  these  are 
tlio  State  House,  tlio  Stitto  Prinon,  tlio  New  Market  House, 
Fremont  House,  tlio  King's  Chapel,  tho  Massaehuiietts  General 
Ifospitnl,  tho  Iniititution  for  tho  education  of  tho  Blind,  Uio 
New  Custom  Hous<s  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  last-named  building,  as  is  generally  known,  is  celebrated 
for  tho  meetings  held  witliin  its  walls  during  tho  struggles  for 
iudcnendenco.  It  is  on  tliis  account  greatly  venerated  by  Uio 
whole  Amerionn  people,  and  is  styled  tlio  crudlo  of  liberty. 
Scarcelv  |<>ss  celebrated  has  it  more  recently  become  for  tlio 
asaemblago  of  brave  men  who  attempted  tho  rvseuo  of  Bumsi 
Iho  first  victim  of  the  i\igitivo  slave  law,  and  for  tlio  resolutions 
Uicro  posscHl  against  tliat  iniquitous  statu  to.  Tho  State  House 
ia  a  handsome  building,  occupying  tho  summit  of  Beacon 
Hill,  an  emineneo  in  tho  midst  of  tho  town,  fVom  tho  cupola 
or  dome  of  which  a  most  beautiful  panoramic  viow  is  com* 
mandod,  both  of  tlio  wholo  town  and  of  tlie  surrounding 

•  A^cMlnff  III  ili«  Ml«ttUl)oA«  of  LImiI  Maury,  ib«  dUiane*  U^m  IkMlss  is 
Uvrriiool  U  f  ,0SO  siIIm.  160  biiI««  MNirw  iLmi  fivM  N««  Y«Mk. 
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soontry*  M  fiur  M  Pl^rmomh,  Uiirty  milct  dituai  iloag  tht 
MMt,  whero  tho  Pilgnm  Fathon  fim  knelt  to  wonJiip  beneath 
tbo  boarj  forott  truce.  It  is  b  miissiTe  squsro  boildiDf,  with 
a  pissxB  of  srchcs  sonDoaotod  bj  b  rsogo  of  ConnUiiia 
sofamDs. 

Quiuoy  Msrkot  is  b  splooilid  sdiflos  of  grsnits,  and  b  Um 
most  clean*  eommodiottii,  and  best  tuppliod  of  any  market  in  tho 
United  Sutos.  Tlio  abundant  supply  of  wild  fowl,  togetber  with 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  sucocssifcly  cxbibitod  boro,  is  ostoniihiog 
to  a  foaifpcr. 

Tbo  King's  Chapel  was  erected  Just  before  tlie  rerolotlon, 
it  was  tlie  only  place,  for  a  scries  of  Tcart,  in  alj  tlie.  North 
£a»tcm  Suics,  in  wliicli  llio  doctrines  of  tliu  Church  of  England    ' 
were  prouclied  or  its  common  proyer-book  used. 

Fn*mout  House,  or  Hotel,  is  a  Tcnr  elegant  building,  ssis 
also  tlio  whole  pile  of  edifloes  of  whion  tlie  magnificent  street 
is  formed  of  which  tliis  constitutes  a  part,  being  btiilt  of  granite, 
and  from  three  to  four  stories  high. 

The  New  Cuatom  House  Is  also  B  handsome  and  commodi* 
oas  buildiug.  It  is  of  tlio  Doric  order,  with  three  porticos  of 
fluted  columns  each  approochcd  by  fourteen  steps,  all  of  maaaivs 
granite. 

Charleston  is  b  suburb  of  Boston,  and  is  connected  with  it 
by  three  bridges.  The  eentro  of  tlio  town  is  occupied  by 
Duuker^s  Hill,  oelebrated  for  the  battle  fought  on  it  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  which  is  eoromemorniod  by  a  munomeot, 
a  plain  granite  shaft,  two  hundred  and  twenty  fc<}t  high  and 
flAy  feet  anuaro  at  tlie  hose.  The  elcTation  on  which  it  sunds 
is  encircled  bjr  s  neat  Iron  -raiUng,  and  interaected  by  tastefully 
arranged  walks  and  pmmcnadcs.  From  tliis  height,  also,  a 
most  magnificent  riew  is  presentod  of  the  surrounding  country; 
the  horixon,  in  b  particular  state  of  tiro  atmosphere,  bring  in- 
credibly extended.  Plymouth,  tlio  landing-platic  of  the  Filgrim 
Fathcm,  is  distinctly  visible. 

Many  houaes  here,  as  in  South  East  Boston,  ore  of  granite, 
or  rather,  of  sennile;  but  brick  is  tlio  prevailing  matcriaT  The 
streets,  tliougli  narrow,  and  often  im*gular,  oxlubit  much  finish 
and  cleanliness. 

Ciuiihridge  is  united  to  Boston  by  two  bridges,  and  may  be 
said,  like  Cliarleaton,  to  form  a  constituent:  part  of  tho  town. 
The  broad  windinff  roads,  and  the  beauti(\il  lawns  and  nlcaauro- 
grounda,  with  their  vast  foiest  trees  embosoming  tho  benutilbl 
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TillM  tontiortd  OTor  tlio  landMaiH,  ffiro  to  this  portkm  of  iho  Iowa 
HA  ftpponmnoo  nnH^mincntly  LngliHli.  Cftmbridgo  it  Uio  loot* 
tioa  of  linrvuru  Univcmliy,  alivndy  noUul;  ilie  oldett,  rioliottt, 
Mill  rnont  cc»lubmto<l  litvniry  iotttitution  in  llio  ootmtry,  being 
fotindiHl  in  tlio  your  UM}0,  Uvn,  aIio,  it  tn  AUienictini,  t  very 
tuporior  inHtitution,  iinrivtlled  bv  tny  in  Amorlot;  the  Mvr* 
ctnlilo  JJtomrv  AfwociitUon ;  tlio  Lowell  InntitutOi  for  tho 
tdvfinccrnrut  or  trt|  tcjonoo,  and  n*ligion ;  nnd  to  Atylum  for 
tlio  InnAiio  nnd  Hlind»  nil  nioHt  nbly  eoiidiicliHl. 

lloHton  giivo  birtli  to  llet^nniin  Fmnkltu,  tlio  liero  of  nctco, 
and  ono  of  llio  qtiiot  boncfitotort  of  tlio  humnn  nioo.  Ilo  wtt 
tlio  tbird  mnn  in  tlio  great  triiimvimto— *Fox,  IVnn,  and  Fniuklin 
*-tbo  flmt  uinn  in  tlio  Imttlo  of  tlio  prent,  and  for  faHnlom  of 
tliouglit  in  AmericA,  and  for  Anierinin  indi*|N'ndrnoo.  Hero 
tlio  revolution  cotnmonced.  Itt  portt  weru  cIomhI  in  1774,  by 
order  of  tlio  llrititih  (loveminent,  and  t  garrison  plA?ed  in  a 
poHition  witliin  it  to  defend  tlio  town.  It  wnti,  in  C(»nttCfjuonco, 
iMmieged  by  tlio  Amerienn  army  nnder  General  Wathington, 
who  finally  compi^lled  tlio  KngliHli  to  abandon  it. 

DoHton  wan  not  only  tlio  onidio  of  civil  liberty,  but  tlto  tho 
toureo  of  tliono  gR*At  tclieroeft  of  olem(*ntAry  odueation  that 
liavo  extended  over  Iho  wliolo  Union  ;  wliilHt,  in  tlrooiit  every- 
thing  t(*nding  to  general  improvement,  licr  |KH)plo  have  tlmott 
invariably  tnkon  I  he  lend. 

Among  iho  pietiire^quo  and  beautifUl  rural  attraetiont  of 
BoHtou,  and  tho  numerout  watering- nlaeet  and  other  charming 
placet  of  retort  In  tho  tuburbt,  nro  Afount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
near  Harvard  Univertity  (tho  /Vr#  ia  Chai$0  of  Amerioa),  and 
tlio  Dofiton  Common. 

Tho  former  containt  upwordt  of  ono  hundred  aerot  of  land, 
of  a  lieautiAil  undulating  turfnco ;—  liillt  and  vnlleyt  of  great 
picturetqiio  cflfect,  at  if  artineiolly  detigned ;  divertified  with 
patehet  of  water,  treet  and  thniht,  dellt  nnd  glent;  and  tho 
whole  intereected  with  gravel  wiilkt,  and  onmmetited  by  tho 
trocft  chnmcteriHtio  of  tho  neighlK>urli(K>d.  Thcto  treet  aro  mostly 
elmt,  tho  most  common  tree  in  MnMuichusettt ;  beautiful  IVom 
their  widc*tprending  pnlm-liko  crownt  and  ponderout  tninkt, 
-—their  pliant  brnnchet,  lM>nding  gnieefully  over  tho  grcentwanl, 
—tho  pendant  ni^stt  of  the  oriole,  twinging  beneath  them  in  tho 
wind.  Among  tlio  most  novel  and  Ix'iiutiful  thnibt  and  flowert 
tliAt  allrnct  llio  eye  in  thit  mtgnifleent  cemetery,  and  amid  theto 
beautiful  garden  gravet  of  tho  dead,  aro  thelinnea  borenlit,  tlie 
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Ubltout  ^rMKi  Bii^nnh)^  Uio  ftrbormomt  oanhorbia,  tiluidiiiii, 
Um  ARiiMt  iho  lignr.  and  toiirloi  bcllAdonnii  lilv ;  sonio  boiotiftil 
?icoiniufnf^  m  well  m  monotropn,  called  Ut«  Indian  pipea»  viUi 
oUicni  of  iinuaual  apk^ndour,  many  of  tlicm  oommoQ  lo  Um 
ganlena  and  plraniiro  ffniundu  of  Knglnnd. 

Amoiiff  the  tonilm  iliat  oomtnnnd  tlio  Ofi|)ocial  {ntftvat  of  the 
eaatial  vUitor,  aro  tlioao  of  Mm.  Ilnnnnh  Adama,  tho  wifo  of 
ono  of  the  aMoat  ainlcfunon  and  l*n<«idcnu  of  tlio  Union;  and 
Dr.  H|)uryli(<imi  Ui<«  nlin^nologint;  JihIku  Htorrv«  tho  diatinffuinlird 
jurist;  and  llio  ci'lrWliHl  \)f,  diannitiK.  Wliilo,  mbro  roccntly, 
ilio  n«maiua  of  MnrgaiN*!  Fuller  OanoH  )iavo  t>ccn  tlirro 
dc|M>»iiti*«l,  or,  at  leant,  a  inarblo  monitoirnt  lina  been  erootcd  to 
lK*r  mvinory  and  lliat  of  licr  linalmnd  and  child. 

Tlio  Common,  in  tlio  aummcr  iM^aiMtn,  ia  a  dolightAil  apot, 
aittiato  at  tlio  cxtn'mily  of  Fremont  Sirtvt,  which  nma  parallel 
with  Waahinf^ton  8lrvi*t,  and  iaaolncoof  gn»at  rvaort,  efi}K>cia]ly 
to  tlio  yonthnil  part  of  tho  nopufation.    Aa  «  promenado,  it  is 
to  tlio  DoHtoninna  in  funeral,  what  St  Jameaa  and  Itrgent'a 
Tarki  aro  to  tho  popiilaco  of  London ;   and  ia  acarccly  loM 
attractivo  in  nativo  and  artiHcinl  convonirnco  and  beauty.     It 
conaihtfl  of  ab<»ut  Utiy  acnm  of  land,  contiiininfc  in  its  ccntro 
%  beaiitifVil  and  extended  reftervoir  or  lake;   tliia  rramroir  ia 
aupplitnl  from  what  ia  now  called  Cciehitiiato  I«akc,  which  dmini 
a  aiirfiico  of  nearly  twelve  thoiiHimd  acrea  of  tlio  atirrounding 
country.     It  ia  nearly  aurmiinded  by  atrecta  or  terracca  of 
defiant  hou9(%  occupitMl  by  tho  most  weallliy  of  t)io  cili2cn^ 
and   tlio  U^autifiil  auhurha,  aludded  with  nunicmua  country 
soata  and  well  cultivnle<l  forma,  ^vo  an  additional  chami  U>  tliis 
aouroo  of  nihil  recrenlion.    8omo  of  tlio  rant  tret*8  that  oma* 
mont  thetto  charming  haunta  of  tho  couotry-loving  citizen,  ars 
aunnoiMul  to  bo  ono  hiindriMl  years  of  af^. 

lioHton  and  its  neighbourhood  deriv4*a  additional  intercftt  to 
tho  passing  almnger,  from  tho  many  illustrationa  of  history  It 
prcsi^nts  in  tho  surrounding  memorials  of  the  great  rcrolutionary 
struggle.  This  metropoliH  of  t)io  North  being,  aa  already 
intimate<l,  tho  cradio  of  ctlucation  and  of  general  enlightenment 
in  tlio  New  World,  aa  well  aa  of  liberty,  ia  often  destignaied 
tho  American  Athens.  Public  schools  aro  numeroua,  and  may 
bo  aoid  to  bo  mtxlels.of  what  such  institutions  ahould  bo; 
tlio  n^apiTtahle  portion  of  tlio  population,  generally,  taking  ma 
interoni  in  them.  At  West  Newum,  near  to  lloHton,  is  a 
M^minary  for  female  teachers,  established  by  lloraco  Mano,  and 
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AIM)  a  dniwlog  tolioo),  or  tohool  of  dodffn  for  girls.  ^  Young 
women,  nt  one  or  both  of  Uicm  Ailroimble  intUUiUon*,  lenm 
lAtin,  Qfcoh,  l^fatheroatict,  Algvbn,  and  the  PliTsioal  Boionoaa; 
and,  it  la  aaid,  crinco  tlio  gruattfal  facility  in  acquiring  knowledgo 
of  tlicM  aubjccta,  wbich  lia? o  boon  connidtfrod  ao  difficult,  if  not 
incomprelicniiiblo  to  tlio  foinalo  iiitollpct."^ 

Kor  ia  it  merely  for  educational  porpoaca  that  tho  apirit  of  tbe 
Now  World  ia  preparing  woman  fur  n  (twr  development  of  lior 
being,  and  a  wider  tphero  of  activity;  aa  already  aliown,  it  onena 
to  lK*r  fVeo  pntlia  in  nrta  and  mnnufactorcs.  Thta  ia  tlio  oiiject 
of  tlio  drawing  acliool,  aa  will  bo  hereafter  deacribed.  Literary 
and  riiilnnthrupio  aocietiea,  aa  also  privato  aa  well  at  publio 
•cboola,  aro  perlmpa  moro  numeroua  and  mora  ofllcieut  hero 
tlian  in  any  other  town,  or  city,  or  district  of  tlio  Union. 
Literature,  mtiaio,  and  tlio  flno  arts  aro  tlierrforo  more  cultivated 
and  better  appreciated,  and  tho  inhabitauta  aro  moro  reflnod. 
While  it  is  somewhat  remarkablo  as  a  fact,  suggestiyo  both  of 
tho  social  stiito  and  prudential  chamcter  of  the  peoplo  of  New 
Kngland  in  general,  that  tho  State  of  Masaachusetts  contains 
fourteen  hundred,  and  six  phyttieians  or  medical  men,  or  ono  to 
every  sovcn  hundred  and  seven  of  tlio  inhabitants.  Tho  town 
and  whole  district  of  Miuwachusetts  it  may  bo  added,  ind<*ed 
tho  whole  Nortli- Eastern  Rtatea,  aro  distiiiguisliod  fur  order, 
eleanliniiw,  r(*giihirity,  and  social  arranfrcments  in  general, 
ffiving  ovid(*nce,  from  age  to  ago,  of  tlio  ehaructcristica  of  their 
litgh  Puritan  lineage.  "The  tone  of  society  here,*'  aays  Mr. 
Dickons,  **is  ono  of  perfect  politeness,  oourtesy,  and  gu<Ml 
brooding.  Tho  ladies  aro  unquestionably  very  boautiAil ;  their 
education  Is  much  the  same  as  with  us.** 

Religion  haa  atrongly  entrenched  itself  in  tliis  oelebroted  town. 
Boston  contains  at  tlie  present  time  upwarda  of  forty  largo  and, 
for  the  moat  part,  (>legiuit  places  of  worship,  atid  probably  eight 
or  ten  of  inferior  size. 

Tho  population  of  Boston  proner,  according  to  tho  last  census 
in  185(»,  was  138,788. ;  of  tlio  whole  district,  within  a  circle  of 
niiio  milvs,  it  was  80U.874.  Kstiinating  tlio  population  of  the 
town  aluno  at  about  1 00,000,  there  will  bo  found  ono  place  of 
worship  to  about  12.000  inhabitants. 

Tho  church  ediflcca.in  Boston,  especially  tlioso  of  the  Con* 
gregntiunal  (including  Baptist)  and  tlio  Episcopal  denomina* 
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tioMb  m  of  ft  bigUy  creditabto  ehtnieler  ••  lo  iraliltseUife. 
BoflM  of  llMa  aro  ornaiiMmied  with  ioftj  lowcn^  with  tiioir 
uanal  ft^ioaclft  of  tpiiw  tod  belU 

•tCTlON  II. 

Shodo  Iilmd  is  Um  nnalloM  of  tbo  Amorieui  pcofinoei^ 
ooDUioinff  onW  fl?«  eoantm  and  thiitj*iiiiio  towns.  It  b 
eootidered  higblr  Mlubrious  and  heoltliT.  la  •ommer  it  b 
rafVwlied  by  acft  breesM.  Beautiful  botb  for  ita  aituatioo  aod 
lukurifini^,  it  hna  boon  di*nominAtod  tbo  "  Edon  of  Aneriea." 
Ita  priocinal  towns  aro  ProTideneo  and  Newport.  Tbo  former 
is  situaica  on  an  eminence— iu  siio  a  pcnintnila — between  Iwo 
indentations  of  sea,  one  of  whicb  is  called  tbo  Providence  RiTcr, 
and  is  navigable  for  tbo  largest  sbins  to  tbo  wbarfs  of  the  town. 
It  commands  a  complete  view  of  Narragnnsett  Day,  and  is  fiAy 
five  miles  from  tlio  sea,  forty-  throo  soutn-wcst  from  Boston,  and 
00^  hundred  and  eigSly-six  from  New  York. 

Frovidoneo  is  buili  on  both  sides  of  tbo  river  or  arms  of  tbo 
sea,  and  is  connected  by  wide  and  substantial  bridgi*s.  It  is  a 
large  handsome  town,  containing  many  elegant  buildings,  and 
IVom  fortv-six  to  Afty  tbouMind  inhabitants.  The  whole  popola* 
tion  of  tlie  inland  is  probably  opwsnis  of  one  hundred  and'  fifty 
thouMind.  This  is  tlio  stvond  city  or  chief  town  in  New 
Knglnnd  in  popuUiion,  wealih,  and  commerce.  Its  commerce 
was  formerly  foreign;  but  the  investments  of  its  cititens  have 
been  prineinslly  or  late  years  in  domestic  man ufactun*a— cotton 
goods,  mlictiinery,  and  metnllie  wares. 

Among  the  prinripnl  buildings  in  Providonoe  ars.  Brown 
University,  tlio  State  House,  tlie  City  IJsll,  the  Hospital,  the 
City  Jail,  the  Btato  Prinon,  tlio  Arcade,  a  building  for  tbo  Ilia* 
tonral  Society,  containing  a  few  early  rocordH,  tlie  Atlicnvum, 
with  a  large  libmry  for  general  u»o  and  reading  rooms.*  Beaides 
tliese,  there  aro  a  number  of  places  of  religious  w<»riihip.  But 
among  these  it  is  said,  that  none  but  the  Arcade,  faced  at  cither 
extremity  with  sn  lonio  portico,  makes  any  pratcnsioua  to  nrchi- 
toetural  diMtinclion  or  display. 

Brown  Univemity  is  the  most  attraetivo  and  important  obicct 
of  tlio  place.  The  huildin^^i  aro  of  stone,  and  fmely  aituaCcJ  on 
tlie  summit  of  s  neighhounng  height.  The  University  recetvcd 
its  dosignalion  from  NicholnA  Brown,  who,  if  not  its  founder, 
was  one  of  ita  earliest  snd  most  munificent  bcncfnctoni.    It  iras 
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inoorponted  in  1709»  and  soon  loae  to  a  very  raspecUble  nnk 
among  tho  Idndred  institntiona  of  tlie  country.  For  aoreral 
years  aobacquently,  owing  principally,  it  is  supposed,  to  a  defect 
of  discipline  and  good  govcnunent,  it  declined  and  languished 
until  ready  to  becomo  extinct  This  state  of  things  resulted 
in  a  change  of  the  principal,  which  produced  a  speedy  and 
thorough  revolution  in  its  afluirs.  The  course  of  studies  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  new  regime  was  such  as  to  raise  tho  acquire- 
ments of  tho  institution  to  as  high  a  standard  as  the  most 
efficient  collegiate  institutions  in  tlie  Union.  A  code  of  laws 
was  framed  and  adopted  by  tho  facultv,  which  may  bo  con- 
sidered a  model  for  the  government  ol^  collegiate  institutions 
generally. 

Tho  sninrioa  of  the  acting  proft^fison  were  ratm»d,  and  tho 
oflicen  of  nun-renident  profeMioni,  whom)  phires  wefo  httio  \v%n 
than  sinceureti,  were  dittchiirgiHl.     AD  the  olliceni  were  nHjuinMl 
to  occupy  rooms  in  tho  collego  buildings  during  tcnn  time,  and 
tho  chiuni  were  all  ably  filled.     The  library  was  augnlcnt4^d  by 
donations  from  England  and  soon  numbca^d  C,()UO  volumes, 
including  witlnn  its  walls  an  additional  0,000  belonging  to 
literary  societies,  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  12,000  volumes, 
recently  incn^ascd  to  28,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  0,000  acces- 
sible to  all  tlie  students  of  the  university,  which  comprise  the 
libraries  of  the  Philarmenian  and  United  Brotlicr  Societies. 
Many  of  tlieso  works  are  of  great  value;   they  are  also  well 
arranged,  and  kept  in  excellent  condition.     The  pliilosophical 
apparatus  is  extensive,  and  measures  have  been  constantly  taken 
to  supply  deficiencies,  and  to  complete  a  still  more  extensive  col- 
lection.    Arrangements  were  likewise  made  by  which  to  add  to 
the  studies  already  prescribed,  a  course  of  popular  instruction 
in  English  ond  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  for  tlie  benefit 
of  such  as  do  not  intend  entering  the  learned*  professions.     Tho 
students  in  tho  university  some  time  since  etlited  a  periodical 
called  "The  Brunonian,** — a  production  which  exhibited  talent 
and  learning  of  considerable  promise. 

These  great  and  eflicicnt  changes  in  this  important  institu* 
tion,  which  havo  raised  it  to  a  proud  rank  among  those  of 
greater  ago  and  richer  endowment,  were  ctrected  under  tho 
nduiiuistration  of  Pa*sidcnt  Wayland,  recently  retired,— one  of 
tho  nblost  and  most  rt^piitablo  men  of  tho  United  States,-* 
assisted  by  several  able  eollengutni.  The  alFairs  of  thu  institution 
aro  governed  by  a  boiurd  of  fellows  ami  truntccs,  composed  of 
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{eBdemm  of  high  ohaneier  and  ability.  The  Chaooellor  of 
the  UniTerrity  for  many  yean  was  the  Tenttable  Bishop  Gnt- 
vold^  whose  name  is  associaled  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knev 
him  with  everything  that  is  good  in  christian  chazacio;  aad 
great  in  litervy  attainment 

The  faenlty  of  the  Unirersity  consists  at  the  present  time  of 
a  President  and  ten  Professors,  and  in  1850  there  wero  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  students,  wliile  to  that  date  the  alamni 
numbered  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of  whom 
four  hundred  had  entered  the  ministzy.  The  presidential  chair 
is  now  ably  fillod  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Scars. 

Providence  contains  many  benevolent  institutions,  and  is 

Snal  to  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  ilumbcr  and  cflTicicncy  of  its 
lools.  It  contains  thirty-five  oburclios  of  diflcrent  dcnomina** 
tions,  Utrn*by  pmvinfr  that  the  tolerant  spirit  of  its  founder 
has  ocofif(i(>nc«]  no  inclifforence  to  the  great  subject  of  religion. 

Newport  stands  on  the  south-west  of  Rhode  Kland  at  tlie 
head  or  Narrngansett  Day, — the  bay  stretching  westward  beforo 
the  town.  Rising  gradua]l;f  from  tlie  water,  it  is  deservedly 
eelebratod  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  as  well  as  for  its  salu* 
brious  air.  It  is,  therefore,  a  plsce  of  fasliionsblo  summer 
resort  The  harbour  of  Newport  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Union,  while  the  whole  island  possesses  numerous  localities 
suitable  for  commerce  and  manufactures.  Newport  is  five  miles 
from  the  sea,  thirty  souUi-eost  of  Providence,  seventy-one  from 
Boston,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  from  New  1  oric  The 
face  of  the  surrounding  country  is  mostly  level.  Part  of  the* 
State  has  a  thin  and  sterile  soil,  but  other  parts  are  fertile. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  first  cotton  was  produced  and  manu- 
fiu^turcd,  and  the  first  cotton-mill  erected  in  the  New  World. 
.  Tliis  State  was  established  by  tlie  celebrated  Puritan,  Roger 
Williams,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  uncompromising  adlicrcnce 
to  the  Scripture  rule  of  doctrine,  practice,  and  ecclesiastical 
organization  and  discipline,  maintaining  that  a  christian  church 
is  an  exclusively  spiritual  institution,  independent  of  tlie  State, 
and  complete  in  itself  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  education  and 
government  The  system  of  government  established  by  htm 
was  consequently  tlie  first  in  the  world  based  on  tlie  rights  of 
conscience  and  on  entire  intellectual  hberty.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  refugee  from  forci^  oppression  and  colonial  per- 
secution,— tliis  prince  of  the  Pilgnm  Fatliers, — on  November 
11th,  IGil,  it  was  ordered  by  tlio  whole  body  of  freemen,  and 
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luanimoiislj  ngreed  upon*  ''That  the  gofcnunent  which  Uut 
body  politic  doth  attend  milo  in  this  idand,  and  the  jariadic* 
tion  thereof,  in  favoor  of  oar  prince,  is  a  democracj  or  popular 
goTemmcnt ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  trco  men, 
orderly  assembled,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  make  or  con* 
stituio  just  laws  by  which  tlicy  shall  he  regulated,  and  to  choose 
ftt>m  among  tlicmselves  such  ministeni  as  shall  see  them  faith* 
fully  executed  between  man  and  man.**  It  was  Airtlior  ordered 
that  **  none  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine.**  And  this 
law  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  perpetuated — a  charter  baring 
been  procured  from  Charles  the  First,  and  subsequently  a  mors 
compreliensiTe  one  from  Charles  the  Second  on  his  restoration. 
"The  little  community  was  held  together  by  the  bonds  of 
affection  and  freedom  of  opinion,**  sa3ra  Bancroft;  *'benoTo« 
lence  was  their  rule ;  they  trusted  in  Uie  power  of  lore  to  win 
the  Tictory.**  The  signet  fur  the  State  was  ordered  to  be  a 
sheaf  of  arrows,  with  the  motto,  "Amor  rinrii  omnia,**^ 

Williams  landed  at  Rhode  Islaud  in  1630,  on  an  arm  of 
the  sea  projecting  inland  from  Narragansett  Day,  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Providence, — which  city  was  so 
denominated  in  commemoration  of  that  event,— described  as  a 
*'  place  of  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience'  sake.** 
According  to  the  legend,  the  Indians,  on  the  approach  of 
Williams,  saluted  liim  with  the  words,  '*  What  cheer,"  and  these 
words  were  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  State,  and  to  this  day 


Roc«r  Willimt  firal  muM  at  Plymoaib.  bat  vnu  aAsnrardt  driven  ff 
il  by  Um  iiilol«rmoo«  uf  aott*  of  bi«-  br*tlir«u  of  •  diflWrMit  d«n«Bin«tioo,  «rbo 


tltOMft^Uot  ioujtbl  ia  ibo  N«w  Wofld  an  •«vluai  f'Mn  porM^olioo.  H«  frat  wol* 
coa^d  to  Rbodi»  Island  bv  •  Mtivo  cbiM  ealird  MaMnaoilt  "and,**  ttrt  bit 
bittoriiM..**  tbo  barbonatt  hmtx  of  CanoaiaMi  ibo  cbiol  of  ibo  NarrafaoMiU  lovod 

bioi  M  bU  OWO  MNll.'* 

Tb«t  PilfTiB  FatlMYO  wbo  S#d  froM  p#r*»ctitioa  tt  boMo.  ood  «rbo  villiofl^ 
^vpfttiUted  ibcaiM>1vM  in  tb«  cnoM  of  ctril  and  rrlipoaa  lib«»riT,  vbMi  ib*^ 
apttiiNl  oa  t£«  araatwa  aborra  of  tbo  Allaolie.  •od««voor«d  to  fotiod  a  Brriptuml 
Cu«niuu4tj.  And  arbat  am  ibo  ivaultl  Tboaw  v«rj  B»a  arbo  Lad  ouinlaiifad 
tbv  caoaa  of  buman  ri^bia  acd  lilwitf,  wbo  bad  ibrowa  tbHr  all  into  Um  cootaat 
viib  tb*  nnbl<^  rPckteaaoMa  of  ib«  trui^t  b#rriMa,  foundod  a  tiMNwralio  asaocia- 
tkko.  and  aaada  cburcb  menhofabip  a  eritrrioo  of  civil  privil#f»a.  1  bo  toioptatiooa 
to  a«icb  a  oouraa  vara  no  doubt  anual  |io«rarful  uoJvr  tbo  circumttaocoa  of  Ib^r 
oiilo;  but  tbo  b«a  wora.  n«*v<>rtLvlc««.  vaarniiailj  Ivraooical,  and  brougbt  foftb 
tbo  naloral  froita  of  diaacotino.  cooplrd  witb  tSo  fijrporriay  or  baraaj  of  iboao 
who  porrbaaad  tboir  civil  alalua  b?  aaa«ntiNfr  to  ralifiovt  forma  and  raninooiaa  ia 
»bicb  ilM>f  bad  oo  raal  iniarrat.'  Socirty  r«rut»r«d  tia  «4|uiltbfium  bv  a  law 
obicb  liniita  llic  «li»tutbin){  fotci**  and  wbub  varit-d  accuftliMK  to  tbo  iutoUigeaco 
«f  tbo  pKkpIc—  Vxiftiie  Rttier,  Ocl*her,  XtLM. 
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i^petf  on  tba  dty  Mil,  and  an  impriened  on  Um  vablid  doea* 
moatB,  An  elegant  lniilding»  aituatdd  in  one  of  Uie  pdndpd 
emetB,  b  ealled, ''  What  Cheer  HalL" 

The  Tillagca  in  this  island  are  hnilt  piineipaOy  of  ipood.  and 
are  in  gonenl  aiuiaicd  in  Talloja  for  the  conTcnienoe  of  watsr. 
Sarroondod  hy  gardens,  thej  ^roaont  a  heautiAtl  appearaaoa. 
There  are  also  glasa  oonscrratonca  for  the  eultiTation  of  tropica! 
flowon  and  planta.  The  land  is  oorcrod  with  eotton.  WooUoi 
and  other  manufactarca  are  numerens,  and  many  of  Ita  inhahi- 
lints  are  opolcnt  and  highly  educated.  The  gOTcmment  of 
Bhode  Island  is  almost  the  same  as  hefore  the  Rerolation.  A 
OoTernor»  SenatOp  and  Honae  of  BepresentatiTcs  are  eleeted 
annaally  hy  the  citizens  of  the  State,  the  ordinary  lerennca  of 
which  are  dcriycd  from  a  population  of  147,000,  and  an  area 
of  forty-soYen  hy  thirty^seren  miles.  They  amoont  to  only 
60,000  doUan;  hot,  besides .  this,  the  State  expends  directly 
from  its  trcasorr  for  education  the  sum  of  35,000  dollan  per 
annum,  to  which  may  ho  added  55,000  doUare  raised  by  local 
assessment  for  the  aame  object  The  yearly  salary  of  the 
OoTcrnor  is  said  to  bo  400  dollars,  or  about  £60  sterling.  The 
taxation  is  aboat  a  dollar  a  head  per  annnm,  including  etery* 
thing. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
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flWiMM.     SUM  OT  COMlf  •#  Nm  T«Iu     tUUiltoi  •#  ffvUftMi 

ittto  •#  liMwlM.    LHawJiMW  aa4  (Utt*    SrMlJys.    In 
wkk  Ntw  Yflfk.    Il«v  ■fpiwliii,    PMIk«l««  •#  iBHTMl  M  M  ito 
Mff  far<( 


New  Yoik  was  originallr  called  New  Amsterdam,  being  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch.  On  approaching  this  city  from  the 
Atlantic  np  the  East  River,  from  which  only  a  true  impression 
of  the  character  of  its  position  can  be  obtained,  a  scene  of 
commercial  bustle  presents  itself  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
the  Thames  towards  London. 

The  first  objects  of  attraction  to  a  stranger,  at  the  Teasel 
moYCs  forward  up  the  stream,  are  the  high  lands  of  Nevisink, 
on  a  conspicuous  part  of  which  stand  two  light«houses  mark* 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  writer  may  bo  permitted, 
perhaps,  to  describe  the  scene  as  it  presented  itself  to  him 
personally  as  a  voyager  some  years  since,  in  company  with 
some  other  passengers. 

Before  us  lay  Staten  Island,  witli  its  snow-white  houses, 
scarcely  distinguishable  tlirough  tlie  dark  mist  that  then  spread 
over  land  and  water.  On  the  right  stretched  Long  Island, 
green  and  verdant 

The  narrows  were  next  approached*  situated  between  the 
upper  and  lower  bay  of  the  great  American  capital,  the  pass 
strongly  defended  by  batteries;  the  sloping  shores  on  either 
side  disclosing  scattered  villas,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the 
river  scenery  on  the  bonks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Clyde.  The  bay 
opened  out  magnificently,  bounded  on  the  right  by  Long 
Island,  and  on  the  left  by  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
altogethcT  presenting  a  most  beautiful  picture ;  the  hills  of  the 
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0adj  midnlatiiig  ooontrj  ootered  with  wood*  tgreeablj  iatflr* 
itporMd  With  tiIIm  and  oottaffoa,  nniling  in  all  tho  cbannt  of 
the  ooltifftted  landscape,  fioyond,  appeared  the  delu  of 
Manhattan  Island*  thoagh  finom  the  mist  and  rain  ahnott 
nndistiognisbable;  as  also  sereral  small  blands*— Blackwell'i^ 
Bedlow's,  and  OoTernor's.  The  latter  chiefly  attracted  alien- 
tion  by  its  formidable  batteries,-— Fort  Colambos  and  Castle 
William,— and  its  beautifully  oultiTated  appcttranoo.  The  city 
lay  looming  in  the  distance,  rery  imposing  in  its  outline  as  the 
mist  gradually  cleared  awav;  while  its  whole  extent,  as  lor  as 
the  eye  could  scan  along  the  North  and  East  Riirers,  bj  which 
it  is  almost  euTiioned,  displayed  a  forest  of  masts.  Lonff 
Island  stretched  away  tar  onwards  on  our  rip^ht  This  island 
is  the  largest  in  the  States,  and  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  Long  Island  Sound ;  its  western  end  approaching  New 
York.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  and 
ten  in  width.  The  land  is,  in  general,  low  and  level,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hills,  viz.,  tlie  landmark  of  Montock,  on  which 
stanas  a  lighthouse,  and  Hempstead,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
—the  latter  of  which  is  tliroe  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  abore 
the  sea  level.  It  is  thickly  populated,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  surrounding  scenery,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance  £rom 
the  deck  of  tlio  vessel. 

The  clouds  and  mist  having  at  length  completely  dispersed, 
and  everv'Jitng  being  bathed  in  Uie  flood  of  sunshine  that  suc- 
ceeded, tfio  suburbs  of  the  city  and  tlie  whole  scene  became  addi- 
tionally attractive ;  especially  just  before  the  full  round  orb  of 
day  sunk  into  the  clouds  of  gold  and  amber  that  seemed  spread 
out  for  his  repose,  his  last  slanting  rays  reflected  from  the  snow- 
white  houses,  public  buildings,  and  villas,  in  all  the  magic  of 
light  and  shaao ;  while  tlie  rising-  hills  beyond,  though  iJiey 
gave  but  i^  limited  horizon  to  the  picture,  looked  enchantingly 
green  and  refreshing — **  beautiful  exceedingly." 

We  soon  anchored  in  the  broad  stream  before  the  dty, 
amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  sliipping,  bearing  the  flags  of  almost 
all  nations,  and  the  most  abundant  evidences  of  bustle  and 
actirity.  Steamboats  and  crafl  of  all  descriptions  traversing 
the  harbour, — the  creaking  of  machinery, — the  loud  voices  both 
on  Uie  river  and  from  the  shore, — all  indicated  the  presence  of 
a  vast  commercial  capital. 

New  York,  the  "  Empire  City,**  which  is  situated  ninety  miles 
north-east  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  firm 
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Bosto&»  Btandfl  on  the  toatbem  eztiviiiitj  of  Manbattea  Iriand, 
which  ia  thirteen  and  a  half  milea  long,  and  about  one  and 
a  half  or  two  milea  in  medial  breadth,  enlarging  in  width  as  it 
reoedea  from  the  apox  of  the  triangle,  which  ia  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  two  great  stzeiftms  before  mentioned,  called  the 
North,  or  Hudson,  and  East  Biyera,  bounding  it  on  the  east 
and  west;  and  which,  rising  westward,  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean—- the  view  terminating  bj  the  beautifully  wooded  shore 
of  New  Jersey.  New  York,  howerer,  is  not  exactly  an  island, 
though  divided  by  the  strait  called  Haarlem  Riyer,  which  crosses 
from  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson.  Whilst  New  York  itself 
may,  as  a  whole,  be  considered  deficient  in  pictorial  beauty  as  com- 
pansd  with  many  sea-ports  in  Europe,  arising  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  it  stands,  and  tlio 
consequent  absence  of  yillasi  yet  the  entire  landscape  it  adoma 
probably  transcends  anytliing  seen  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and 
m  the  beautiful  proportions  of  its  different  features;  moreover, 
it  is,  perhaps,  witnout  a  rival  as  to  its  situation  for  commerce. 

In  no  season  of  the  year  can  there  be  any  obstruction  to  its 
communication  with  the  ocean;  and  with  the  magnificent 
Hudson  stretching  nearly  two  hundred  miles  into  the  interior 
of  a  fertile  country,  its  natural  advantages  are  unparalleled. 
It  is  im])ossiblo  to  conceive  of  a  finer  site  for  a  great  mcrcantilo 
city  than  that  occupied  by  New  York,-— a  tongue  of  land  jutting 
forth  into  deep  water,  and  protected  by  the  curved  point  and 
islands  which  form  its  bay. '  It  tliercforo  nrcsents  such  facilities 
for  commercial  purposes  as  tlio  whole  world  cannot  rival.  This 
city,  indeed,  has  been  compared  to  a  large  hotel,  or  caravanserai 
for  the  world. 

The  trafiBo  of  New  York  is  immense,  both  by  sea  and  canals 
and  railroads.  The  latter  penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
city,  the  cars  being  drawn  by  horses  from  the  station  in  the 
environs  where  the  locomotive  is  detached,  and  run  along  the 
causeway. 

Constantly  stimulated  by  the  current  of  commcrco  ever 
flowing  through  tliese  channels,  business  knows  no  rest  and  no 
termination.  '*  The  mighty  advancement  of  New  York  during 
the  last  ten  years,  distances  all  that  ever  hnppened  in  tlie  pro* 
gress  of  a  city;  and  considering  its  natural  aidvanlages  and  tlio 
commercial  facilities  to  which  enterprise  and  art  have  added,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  how  great  a  city  and  port  it  may 
become. 
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•  **Bttt  NcwToik  to  nei  meoAj  •  coBimfltcMl  emporiam,  Slieb 
IngtAj  engaged  in  numofaetikrcs  of  Tarioos  kinds; — to  a  greeter 
CKCent.  indMd.  than  any  other  dtj  in  America  is  she  so 
emploted.  In  1850  she  had  8387  prodoctiTe  csuihlishmenta, 
in  which  theie  was  a  capital  inTcsted  amounting  to  84^2,823 
dollais.  In  those  worn  theie  weie  employed  83,620  hands, 
and  their  prodnce  in  that  year  was  Tslaed  at  105»2I8.308 
doUars."*  Tons  of  paper  and  harrels  of  macihige  are  erery 
month  employed  in  the  manafactnre  of  letter  envelopes.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  4,000,000  are  made  in  New  xoric  every 
week,  one  establishment  turning  out  nearly  1,500,000  weekly 
of  1000  varieties.  They  are  mostly  made  by  haod«  girb  being 
employed  in  folding  and  gumming  them,  a  single  girl  being 
able  to  gum  from  60,000  to  70,000  a  day,  and  to  fold  from 
5,000  to  7,000.  The  machines  for  making  them  arerage  18 
envelopes  a  minute,  or  80,000  a  dav. 

The  police  arrangements  of  this  city  are  represented  as 
being  very  imperfect  Nor  can  the  State  Legislature,  nor  the 
Corporation,  be  complimented  on  their  administration  of  its 
civil  afTairs  in  gcneraL  The  admirable  order  and  efficiency  of 
the  firs  brigade  is»  on  the  contrary,  the  subject  of  iiniTenal 
commendation.  ^ 

The  piovince  of  which  New  York  city  is  the  capital,  is  three 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  three  hundred  and  filly 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its. area  is  55,000  square  miles.  It  is 
said  by  another  authority  to  be,  exclusive  of  liong  Island,  about 
four  hundred  and  eight  miles  long;  but  including  that  island 
about  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and  in  breadth  fitim  north  to 
sooth,  about  three  hundred  and.  ten  miles,  the  whole  including  a 
superficial  area  of  46,085  square  miles.t  The  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  including  Brooklyn,  presenuni  in  1855  an 
aggregate  of  1,104,498,  showing  that  there  is  in  the  territory 
surrounding  the  city,  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million, 
and  but  little  less  tlian  that  witliin  the  dty  limits;  exhibiting, 
moreover,  a  rate  of  increase  equal  to  100  per  cent,  in  sixteen 
years, — a  ratio  which,  should  it  continue,  will  make  the  inhabit 
J«ots  of  New  York  city,  in  twenty-five  years,  amount  to  2,000,000, 
Uie  present  population  of  London,  and  the  population  of  the 
Umtcd  States  altogether,  to  50,000,000.     The  Utft  general 
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ceosna  reCofns  give  tho  entiro  popolaijoii  of  the  Stale  bf  New 
Yorict  8,4304 18.*  The  pennaneni  population  of  the  eity  alone 
is  now  eetimated  at  029,810,  while  it  receives  800,000  emigranta 
annaallj  from  ewery  oountry  in  Europe,  ranking  it  amongst  the 
oommercial  cities  of  the  world  the  third  in  popnlation*  and  the 
second  in  importance. 

On  tho  west  side  of  the  city,  as  already  said,  flows  the  North, 
and  on  tho  east,  tho  East  Rivor.  The  latter  is  ahout  a  mile 
wide,  dividing  Now  York  fVom  Lonff  Island.  Tho  entrance  to 
the  harhoor  lies  hctwcen  Sandy  Hook,  on  which  stands  a  light 
of  groat  brilliancy,  and  a  part  of  Lind  Island  on  tho  north.  At 
a  distance  to  the  northwitfd  of  tltis  there  aro  also  two  beacons 
which  aro  iUaminatcd.  called  tho  "  False  Hook  Lights,**  serving 
as  low  lights  to  shipping  in  tho  night  Tho  highlands  of  Novi- 
sink  aro  at  tho  cntninco  of  tlio  harbour  on  tlie  south  side.  At  a 
distance,  they  anpear  liko  an  island,  nearly  level  on  tlio  summit, 
with  the  exception  of  some  irrcgulnr  elevations,  and  rise  flx>m 
about  two  to  threo  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Fort  Diamond 
and  Governor's  Islnnd,  aro,  as  already  intimated,  at  Uio  entrance 
of  tlio  Narrows,  situated  between  Long  and  Hiaten  Islands,  on 
tlie  castnrn  shoro.  The  latter  island  contains  a  battery  that 
defends  tho  pass  to  tho  city,  surrounded  by  grounds  of  con* 
siderablo  extent,  deitignated  *'  Tlio  Castle  Gardens,*'  intersected 
by  walks,  shaded  and  ornamented  with  shnibs,  trees,  and  flowers, 
for  the  recreation  of  the  citixcns.  Tho  Batterv  itself  is  about 
fifty  yards  from  tho  shore,  and  is  approached  by  a  substantial 
bridgo.  Tlio  gardens  aro  often  used  for  public  entertainments, 
and  aro  fitted  up  during  the  summer  season  for  displays  of  fire* 
works — an  object  of  great  attraction — and  on  such  occasions 
they  are  thronged  witli  visitors. 

Broadway  is  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  eighty  feet  wide,  commencing  at 
the  Battery,  and  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  tlie  whole  len^h 
of  the  city — a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles — along  which 
omnibuses  ply  as  tliey  do  in  London.  Hero  in  this  stroet, 
and  towards  its  southern  extremity  in  particular,  tlio  interest 
and  attraction  of  tho  city  seem  to  centre.  It  is  the  Fleet 
Street  and  Strand  of  tho  flnit  city  of  tho  Now  World. 

The  houses  in  Now  York  aro  good,  many  of  them  elegant, 
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uid  pweni  ft  diflbiVDi  and  a  more  nniqM  appewanee  U^ 
cidaa  and  piOYinoial  towna  in  England,  as  Umj  are  addon 
btennixed  with  those  of  an  inferior  desoriptioiL 

The  oiiy»  however,  is  not  withont  ita  contnsts  of  poterty  nd 
Dohes,  beMitj  and  deformitr.  thoogh  not  to  the  same  exteat  ii 
is  European  cities.  The  St  Giles's  of  the  Empire  Citj  is  Um 
dvtrict  named  "  Fire  Points,**  so  designated  from  Bts  nanev, 
ftkhy  streets  direrging  from  one  place,  where  tho  lowest  ud 
most  depraved  of  tno  population  liare  their  abode. 

The  dwellings  possessed  by  the  more  .wealthy  dtixens  tn 
generally  of  brick,  sometimes  of  brown  sandstone,  othen  o( 
brick  faced  with  stone  or  msrble— those  in  the  Fifth  Arenoi 
sre  superb.  Their  interiors  are  very  similar  to  the  residenees  of 
the  same  class  in  England.  The  dining  and  drewing-roomi 
sre  almost  uniformly  on  the  ground  floor,  and  are  made,  in 
numerous  instances,  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  folding 
doom,  which,  on  any  occasion  of  entertainment  or  necessity,  an 
thrown  open  for  conrenionce.  Superiority  or  splendour  of 
furniture  IS  not  one  of  those  adjuncts  of  wealth  and  sutioo 
which  the  Americsns  in  general  take  pride  in  displaying.  Ileocf 
drawing*rooma  are  mostly  more  nrimitive  in  their  appearanci 
and  spnlianoea  than  those  of  tbe  more  opulent  classes  in 
England. 

In  about  the  centre  of  Broadway,  and  about  half*a-inile  firon 
the  Battery,  stand  the  City  Hall,  tlio  Merchants'  Exchange,  HiO 
of  Justice,  Now  York  Hospital,  and  Post  OfBcoa.  The  first  of 
these,  with  some  other  public  buildings,  is  situated  in  an  opes 
space  of  ground,  called  *'The  Park,**  a  triangular  enclosure  of 
eleren  acres,  Terdant  in  summer  with  gran  and  trees,  sn4 
ornamented  with  a  beautiftil  and  capacious  fountain,  ponrisg 
its  clear  streams  firom  tho  calyx  of  an  Egyptian  lotus.  On 
the  City  Hall  is  a  large  bell,  at  which  a  man  is  alwsys  statiouedl 
to  give  notice  of  fires:  conflagrations  of  a  verr  destmctire  kiol 
having  been  of  rery  common  occurrence  in  the  city ;  althou^ 
of  lato  yeare,  from  the  energy  and  the  adinireble  oroor  obsentdl 
among  the  firemen,  very  serious  damage  but  seldom  results 
Tho  street  terminatoa  at  the  upner  end  in  a  handsome  squti^i 
with  tho  Governor's  House  in  tVont,  ornamented  with  pubbol 
walks,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds. 

Among  other  attractive  buildings  in  the  city,  are  htfgs 
churches  and  chapels,  some  of  them  ornamented  with  elegast 
cupolas  and  spires.  The  new  Trinity  Chureh,  in  Wall  Street,  oa 
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tho  site  of  tho  flnt  Epiaoopd  Cborcli  in  Amariet.  it  «  matf* 
nifioent  boildiDg,  and  tho  best  ipcoimen  of  puro  Oothio  arom* 
teotoro  in  tho  oountrj.  Other  edifioos  of  noto  an  the  Nev 
York  Institution,  occttpted  bj  the  Literary  and  Pluloaophied 
Sociotj;  the  Historical  Bocietj;  the  Ljoeum  of  Natural  History; 
the  Museum ;  the  Cooper  Institute ;  and  the  American  Socie^ 
of  Fine  Arts*  or  Arts*  Union.  The  latter  contains,  among 
its  other  exhibitions  of  native  talent,  the  celebrated  marble  busi 
of  " Proserpine,"  the  *'Orcok  BiaTe,"  and  the  *' Fisher  Boy** 
listrning  to  the  sea-sounds  in  a  conch  shell,  the  masterly  per- 
formsncco  of  the  famed  artist,  Hiram  PowerB,  as  also  some 
iplondid  paintings  by  Alston. 

The  Cooper  Institute  is  a  noble  building,  orocted  by  Mr. 

Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  to  be  devoU^d  to  tlie  "  moral, 

intellectual,  and  physical  imjiroTcmcnt  of  his  countrymen." 

The  building  consists  of  an  entire  block,  having  a/iron  t  on  Third 

Avenue  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet,  on  Fourth  Avenue, 

ono  hundred  and  fifty-fivo  foot,  on  Eighth  Street,  one  hundred 

and  forty•t]l^^o  feet,  and  on  Seventh  Street,  eighty-six  feet    It 

is  in  tho  immodinto  vicinitv  of  the  new  Bible  House,  tho  Astor 

library,  tho  Mercantile  Library,  and  tho  rooms  of  various 

litemry  and  scientific  societies.     In  tho  basement  is  a  largo 

lccture*room,  ono  hundred  and  twentv-five  feet  long  by  eighty* 

two  wide  and  twenty*  one  high ;  and  tiiis,  and  also  tho  first  and 

Booond  stories,  which  are  arranged  for  stores  and  offices^  are  to 

bo  rented,  so  as  to  produce  a  revenue  to  meet  tho  annual 

expenses  of  the  In»titu(o.    The  Institute  proper,  or  the  Union, 

oommcnces  with  the  tliinl  story,  in  which  is  an  exhibition- room, 

tliirty  feet  high,  and  of  an  aroa  of  one  hundred  and  twenty*  five  by 

oiglity-two  feet,  tighuxl  (Vuro  above  by  a  dome.  The  fourth  Story 

may  oo  eontudcrcd  as  pnrt  of  tlie  third,  being  a  continuation  of 

gnlh*ri4>s,.  witli  alcoves,  for  painting  and  sculpture.     In  the  fifUi 

Mory  will  bo  two  large  lecturo-rooniH,  and  tlie  library,  consisting 

of  five  rooms,  which  connect  with  each  other  and  with  the  lecture* 

rooms.    There  are  also  rooms  for  experiments,  for  instruments, 

and  for  the  use  of  artists.    The  cost  of  tlie  building  is  about 

800,000  dollars,  and  the  annual  income  from  tlie  rented  parts 

wilt  bo  fivm  25.000  dollars  to  30,000  dollars.    The  whole  is 

to  he  given  to  a  Board  of  DiriTtors  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 

tlio  courses  of  lectun^s,  the  library,  and  the  reading-rooms  all 

to  bo  free.     In  the  munificence  both  of  tlie  gift  and  the  endow- 

incnlp  and  in  tho  importance  of  the  results  intended  to  bo 
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taeorod.  tho  Oooperlnttltole  wOl  be  AflMmvncalto  its  pmeelj- 
baitftrd  foander  moro  noble  than  the  pjnunidt. 

Nor  mutt  AtCor  Uoum  or  Hotel  be  forgotten  in  this  cnnsw* 
fstioo  of  eplendid  or  otherwise  sUnctiTe  ediilees.  It  wu 
erpctod  by  tne  proprietor  whose  name  it '  beeiB»  si  sn  sxpenee  of 
£100,000.  This  ii  the  Aetor  of  Wsshington  Irring,  recent! j 
dccoseod,  whom  the  noTelist  oelobntes  in  hit  Astoris  ss  going 
over  io  Amorics  s  poor  Oentias  boj,  snd  soquiring  s  grnt 
fortune.  Othcn  hsTe  more  rrccntlj  been  erected  thst  rirnl  thii 
splendid  ediflco,  both  in  size,  extent,  snd  grsndcor.  Anx»g 
tiimo  sro  the  Inring,  the  Prctcott«  the  Metropolitsn,  snd  the 
Nicliolos  IIot4»!s,  which  hate  sn  eloration  of  fire  or  six  atoriee, 
with  a  ftontAffo  of  fhnn  three  hundred  to  fire  hundml  feet,  and 
mortible  in  their  extemel  anpcarance  the  palaces  of  kings. 

Tlie  Hotel  Nicholas  is  alx)ut  one  hundred  yardi  square,  fire 
stories  high»  will  accommodate  one  thousand  guests,  snd  eoiS 
upwanls  of  1 ,000,000  dollan  in  its  erection.  These  establish- 
menu  seem  to  conocntrsto  every  eonycnicnce,  snd  erery  known 
reouin^roent  of  life. 

There  are  seversl  squares  in  diflcront  parts  of  t)^  eity 
bestttifUIly  arranged  and  ornamented,  particularlj  near  the 
upper  extremity  of  DroadwaTt  among  the  residences  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  citizens,  although  compared  with  the  eitics  of 
Europe  they  sre  few  snd  insignificant.  This  deficiency,  howerer, 
is  being  supplied.  Sereral  have  recently  been  formed ;  and  a 
new  psrk  is  to  be  opened  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York, 
extending  firom  Fifty-ninth  Street,  s  little  more  tlian  half  s  mile 
above  tlie  Crvstal  'Palaee,  to  One«hundrcd-and  sixth  Street, 
being  about  tliree  miles  in  length,  snd  fVom  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Eighth  Avenue,  or  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  There  are 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  eity  lots  taken  fW>m  private  owners 
and  included  in  the  park,  for  whioh  more  than  A.OpO.OOO  doIUrs 
is  awarded.  The  city  is  awarded  OfiO.OOO  dollars  for  property 
taken  (Vom  it  Owners  in  the  neighbourhood  whoso  property  is 
improved  are  assessed  Sbout  1,050,000  dollars  towards  the 
expense. 

One  of  the  most  important,  ss  well  ss  ornamental  works  it 
the  State,  are  the  Croton  Water  Works;  or  tho  aqueduct  for 
oonveying  water  into  the  city  Anom  the  Croton  lliver,  reminding 
an  intelligont  observer  of  tho  aqueducu  of  tho  ancient  Itomans. 
It  mitfht  be  almost  termed  s  miracle  of  engineering.  It  b 
furty'flvo  miles  in  lengtli,  will  supply  sixty  million  gsllons  of 
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water  lo  Ui«  olty  daily,  and  oont  boiween  11I»000,<M)0  and 
18,000,000  dollafi,  or  betwct*n  X4 ,000.000  and  £A,000,000 
•torling.  Tlio  aqueduct  commcncct  fivo  milca  Arom  the  Iludton 
Iliver.  and  extendi  aoroee  the  Ilanrlrm  Uiver  on  a  magnifloent 
bridge  of  stone,  called  the  High  Hridgo,  and  diwhargct  ita 
wateri  Into  a  receiving  rcitervoir.  aituntc  in  KiglilY'nixth  Htreet 
imd  Sixth  Avenue,  anu  containing  one  hundred  ana  fitij  miUiont 
of  gallont. 

Among  tlio  mott  romarlcnble  benevolent  iniititutiona  are  the 
ReAige  for  the  Dtmtituto,  the  IlonnltJilii.  the  Model  Farm  for 
Oi^han  Childn^n.  and  the  Model  rrinon  at  8ing*ting.  Weat* 
pointy  Uff  tlie  lludnon.  is  celebrntod  for  ita  mllitJiry  catAblith* 
menta.  aituntod  amidjt  accnea  of  great  natural  beauty  and  hit* 
torfo  interont    . 

The  publio  librariea  In  tlie  citv  of  Now  York  contain  887.Q00 
Tolumea.  of  which  80,000  are  in  the  AMor  Library.  47,000  in 
the  Kleroantilo  IJbrary,  40,000  in  that  of  tlip  Now  York 
Society,  ttA.OOO  in  tlint  of  the  New  York  Ifitttorioal  Soeiety, 
84,000  cneii  in  thouc  of  Columbia  College  and  tlie  Union 
Thoologicnl  Seminary,  1 8,000  in  tlio  Apprenticea*  Library, 
15,000  in  that  of  the  Free  Academy,  and  U,000  in  tliat  of  the 
Kpiacopal  Theological  Seminary.  During  sixteen  montlis, 
100,274  Tolumes  were  delivered  from  tlio  Mercantile  Library; 
Uio  number  of  viftitora  to  its  roading-room  waa  &OH,tt04. 

Among  aomo  local  pcculiarititHi  of  cuntom  observable  bv  a 
•trangcr,  is  that  in  relation  to  the  periodical  domestic  cleaning 
ftnd  change  of  residence.  Just  previously  to  the  flnit  of  May, 
when  spring  really  commenci<«  in  Uic  J^fiddlo  and  Northern 
States,  It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in  New  York  city  to 
have  what  is  callecl  a  n^giilnr  and  systematic  **  cleiiring  out  of 
Uiclr  houses  fVom  tlie  gnrrot  to  the  cellar;  while  it  is  (equally  the 

rractlce,  previously  to  tlint  day,  to  remove  to  now  rt^nidencca. 
n  addition  to  the  universal  bustle  of  every  domonlic  establish* 
ment,  the  trains  of  carta  and  waggons  Isilen  with  household 
furniture  that  now  crowd  upon  the  sight  would  lead  a  stranger 
almost  to  believe  that  half  the  city  waa  forming  into  a  grand 
caravsA  to  travel  to  Utali,  1)<*scret,  or  Califomiit 

Nor  are  tlio  customs  of  riding  and  driving  hero  less  singular 
and  novel. to  an  observant  £nglish  stranger.  A  horseman  never 
rises  in  his  saddle,  almost  all  horses  ocing  trained  to  pace; 
and  on  meeting  a  horseman  or  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  you  are 
expected^  if  travelling  aimilarly,  to  pass  on  tlie  right  hand  aide 
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of  th«  nM4»  itttlMid  of  tho  loftv  u  Is  tho  «Moib  In  Engltad* 
This  •corns  to  be  s  graerti  nils  In  Amsrist*  romindiog  lbs 
bsholder  of  Uis  wolMmown  parsdox*  though  bsrs  rsrerted*— 

**  TM  U«  of  U«  r(w4  U  a  ptraJM  ^vllt^ 
For  !■  •^•rljr  Hilng  ttoof , 
If  jmi  f« lAilM  Mt^  jmi  M« Mr* !•  m fffMi 
If  jrott  s*  t*  ilM  rif  kt^  jrott  §•  vrwf  • 

Tbs  ttsoil  dionor-bottr  si  Now  York,  as  is  gcnenJ  la  ths 
dU«s  of  Ai^orics,  is  tlirM  o'clock.  Almost  orsr^bcrs  ths 
tables,  if  not  splendidly,  are  olosnly  and  neallj  ftirnisbcd ;  sad 
tlis  dilTonmt  coumcs  at  Uis  principal  hotels  or  lodging-houses 
aro  not  broiiKlit  in  in  siiccciuiion  as  in  England,  but«  as  in 
Jamaica  and  tlis  Wc«t  Indites  gv^norallv,  tlis  table  is  ooyerod  at 
once  with  tlie  profbaion  prrpariKl  for  tlie  entertainment  l^f  uch 
has  been  said  nf  some  viiiiiaTs  of  tbo  ravenous  manner  in  which 
tlte  Americans  ut^vpatch  tlioir  meals,  and  tlieir  taciturnity  during 
the  procetN  of  eating  tlioro ;  but  much  of  tbis  is  mivrrprcacnta* 
tion,  or  if  it  has  hwn  a  cuntom,  it  is,  like  many  otlier  uaagf« 
tlint  dMK*nro  oblivion,  fast  diisppeariog,  at  least  from  rc«pect4d>le 
eirobii. 

May-day  in  New  York  is  one  of  great  Interest  In  man? 
respects,— replete  botli  witli  reality  and  romanos.  It  is  the  grand 
nuptial  day,  when  hundreds  enter  by  marriage  upon  tho  realities 
of  life. 

It  must  not  hers  be  omitted  that  in  this  dty  are  soon  nomo 
encroachments  upon  democracy,  such  as  iittHtJ  servants,  and 
not  unfh^quont  announcements  of  dUting^Uhed  individuab  at 
Watering-places  and  hotels. 

The  otJito  of  New  York,  in  form,  is  somewhat  in  the  shapo 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  tlie  soutli*easu*m  ahore  of  tM 
lakes  of  Canada  ana  tlio  river  Niagara  for  its  base,  and  the 
city  of  Now  York  for  its  apex.  Kach  aide  of  tliis  triangle, 
except  tlie  base,  is  at  least  four  hundred  miles  in  length. 
Its  superficial  extent,  already  note<l,  is  forty-six  tliouaand 
square  miliw,— 'nearly  as  large  as  Kngland,— and  its  population 
onwards  of  three  millions,*  nearly  equal  to  that  of  BcotJand. 
The  Americans  call  New  York  tlie  Empire  State ;  and  whether 
we  regard  tho  fertility  of  iu  soil,  or  tho  astonishing  facilities  it 

•  lU  ••AtbMf  Rnttt^r**  Mjt,  1^  CMirat  I>m  hmm  m  Atf  €mi|4«i*4  (it  %m 
m«»*4  tlMw  Um  U*i  SM«a#)  M  to  fit •  ib«  MUra  poMluioa  of  iW  Si»t«« 
wkkS  It  5.400,1  IS,  . 
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fiffotdt  for  foroign  oomrocrM  and  inland  iiavig«tioB»  it  wdl 
desonret  ihia  loftj  anpollAtion. 

Albany,  on  tho  liudson,  ono  hundred  and  fort7*fl?o  mika 
aboTo  Now  York,  ii  ita  nominal  oapiul,— a  cUj  finely  aiinatod  on* 
Ujo  brow  of  a  hill,  which  riiMMi  above  tho  margin  of  tho  riTor. 

Popular  education  in  tliiv  Stiito  ia  almoat  universal.  Upwarda 
of  five  hundred  thouimnd  are  taught  in  tlie  eommon  achoola. 
There  are  alio  nearly  threo  hundred  aoadcmiea,  eleven  eollege% 
and  an  univeraity. 

Tlio  minidtera  of  religion  aro  upwarda  of  two  hundred  of  all 
denomiDAtiona,  occupying,  aa  ia  eatiroau'd,  ono  hundred  and 
fiAy  nlficea  of  rvligiouH  womhip ;  and  thua  there  la  a  plaoo  of 
won»iiip  for  every  eighteen  huudred  permina  of  all  agea.  i 

According  to  a  dirvctory  publitihcd  in  the  city  in  1840,  there  ] 
were  tlion  in  New  York  city  than)  hundred  and  acwenty«fiva 
atjnooUi  and  avenues,  thirty«tliroo  hanks,  ono  hundn^d  insurance  . 
ooninanies,  fifty  periodicals,  ninety  •  eight  nvwspapeni,  ono 
huudred  ^ind  ten  acliools,  one  huudred  and  aixtovn  moral, 
benovuleut,  and  literary  associations,  forty-one  councils,  two 
hunda»d  and  aeveuty-sevcn  churchoa ;  of  which  forty*ono  were 
Protestant  Episcopal,  thirty  •  threo  Presbytorian,  tliirty*ono 
Methodist  Episcopal,  twenty -six  Baptist,  so'cntcen  lloman 
Catliolio,  fif\<H;n  Dutch  Rcfonned,  nine  Jewish,  acven  Congro- 

Eitionol,  four  Unitarian,  four  Universolist,  four  Friends*,  tliree 
uthoran,  two  Associate. Presbytorian,  threo  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  thirteen  Ilefonned  Presbyterian,  two  Welch,  one 
Methodist  Protestant,  twelve  miscellaneous. 

It  may  be  regarded  aa  remarkable,  aa  has  been  before  observed 
with  respect  to  tlio  continent  in  general,  that  extremes  of  heat 
and  oold  aro  greater  in  this  State  than  in  England,  which  is  in 
neiirlj  tlio  same  parallel  of  latitude,  and  vory  considerably  more 
tlian  in  Naples,  wliich  ia  precisely  identical  in  position,  a  fact 
ascriboble  to  tlie  influence  of  tho  surrounding  ocean ;  and  doubt- . 
leas  tho  climate,  depends  for  its  variations,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  situation  of  any  nloco  w^ith  regard  to  the  sea. 

Connected  with  New  York  is  Brooklyn,  wliich  ia  to  tliis  city 
what  Southwark  is  to  London.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  on 
Long  Island  diroctly  opposite,  separated  frum  New  York,  aa 
bcforo  observed,  by  tlio  East  Iliver,  nearly  a  milo  broad,  and 
auiSciently  deep  to  float  vessels  of  war.  Brooklyn  ia  a  town 
of  oonaiderablo  importance  and  extent,  and  prusenta  a  very 
neat  and  rural  appearance,  many  of  ita  atreeta  having  avenuea 
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Uk«  IboM  of  Philmltflpbk  fonaod  ohicflT  of  tbo  willow,  the 
loottst*  Uio  •euiUiuii,  or  CbiDOw  treo»  of  tbo  icaoia  family.  • 
Unlike  N«w  York,  llrookWn  htm  all  tho  quietooM  of  a  tobarban 
villiigo.  Tbo  land  on  wliiob  Uio  town  atandt  aaocndt  gradaallj 
ftom  tbo  banka  of  tbo  riror.  and  tbo  bouMw  wbiob  occupy  the 
beighta,  and  wbiob  are  many  of  tbcm  dellgbtAil  retidenoei, 
lenantod  by  mcrcbanta  and  otbora  of  New  York,  command  a 
line  proaneot  of  tbe  extended  barbour,  tlie  citv,  and  ita  cnvirooi, 
as  alio  of  tbe  bcaulifblly  wooded  bcigbteana  green  flclda  in  tti 
own  immediate  vicinity. 

The  principal  objecta  of  attraction  it  prcecnta  aro  ita  Navy 
Yard  and  Cemetery,— -tlie  latter  remarkable  for  tlie  beaatiAu 
monument  of  Iowa,  an  Indian  princeaa;  and  tbat  of  a  young 
eeeentrio  poet,  aituated  near  tlio  Sylvan  Water.  Tbo  cemetery 
it  called  (iroenwood.  Like  tbat  of  Hoston,  and  other  provincial 
towna  in  tlie  nortb-east,  it  is  really  boautiAil,  botli  in  arrange- 
ment  and  appearanoe,-*-anotlier  "/Viv  iaCkaia^"  of  tlie  Nvw 
World,  but  on  a  moro  gigantic  scale  tlian  ita  prototype  in 
France  as  to  extent  and  deidgn.  It  covcra  two  iiundrvd  and 
forty-two  acres  of  beautifully  undulating  ground,  partly  adorned 
with  magniftcent  forest  tjnces,  preaonting  from  its  elevationi 
beautiful  and  extensive  views  of  land  and  sea. 

Tbe  navy  yard,  called  tbo  New  York  Navy  Yard,  is  the 
second  in  imnortanco  in  the  country;  it  occupiea  upwards  of 
fifty  acres  of  land,  and  gives  employment  to  between  four  and 
five  hundred  men.  It  contains  the  largest  dry  dock  in  the 
United  States,  oonstructod  to  admit  vessels  of  tlio  largest  size. 
Tbe  principal  marine  steam-engine  works  are  also  in  New  York; 
but  there  are  large  eatablisbmcnts  of  a  mixed  character  in 
almost  every  town  of  importance  in  tbo  Union.  For  tbe  benefit 
of  the  men  employed  in  tlie  various  works  of  tbo  dock-yard, 
there  is  establish^Ml  an  institution  named  tbe  United  States 
Lyceum.  It  consiHts  of  a  splcDdid  collection  of  curiosities  and 
mmeralogical  and  geological  cabinets,  with  many  otber  natural 
curiosities. 

The  two  places,  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  are  connected  by 
ferries  and  steamboats,  of  which  tliero  are  several.  There  are 
at  prmont  no  bridges,  as  over  tlie  Thames,  connecting  London 
witii  Southwark.  These  conveyances  leave  each  side  of  tlio 
river  every  five  minutes  of  tlio  day,  and  continue  to  ply  tlirougb 
tbe  greater  part  of  tbo  night  Carts,  Waggons,  borses,  sni 
stock  of  all  kinda  cross  over  in  great  numbers.    Sometimes 
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honei  and  oftrriagM  are  drivon  on  the  feniet  and  drifeQ  oit 
again  on  tho  opposite  aide  without  either  the  hbraea  beiog 
detached  from  the  Tehicle  or  the  driver  or  inmates  of  the  carriage 
quitting  their  seats,  tlie  round  ends  of  the  boats  fitting  into 
corresponding  recesses  in  moTeablo  piers,  which  rise  and  iall 
with  the  tide. 

Brooklyn  has  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants^ 
a  magnificent  Town  House  or  City  Hall,  and  fipom  fifty  to  sixty 
churches  and  chapels,  with  numerous  schools.  The  Female 
Academy  here  contains  five  hundred  young  girls.  At  this 
institution  they  study  and  graduate  as  at  Boston,  and  as  is  done 
by  young  men  in  the  English  universities.     The  principal 

£ublio  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  the  Lyceum,  the  City 
abrary,  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  the  Female  Academy. 
The  ferries  also  cross  the  North  Biver  to  Jersey  eity, 
Wbicbawkcn,  and  Hobokin,  where  also,  as  at  Brooklyn  and 
Statcn  Island,  it  is  mostly  the  wi^idtliy  who  reside.  At  the  latter 
are  the  Elysian  Fields,  which  present  an  inviting  retreat  to  the 
toil-worn  and  countrv-loving  citi/cn  of  tlie  capital,  whither  he 
occasionally  flics  to  inhale  tlio  balmy  breath,  and  to  enjoy  the 
Boothing  influences  of  nature, — to  revive  tlie  powers  that  have 
been  impaired,  and  to  heal  the  bruises  that  have  been  inflicted, 
by  an  artificial  mode  of  existence.  Steamboats  also  ascend  the 
Hadson,  morning  and  evening,  to  Albany  and  Troy,  conveying 
thoasands  of  passengers  onwanl  on  their  journey  to  the 
Hesperides  of  the  far  West, -—the  only  region  of  American 
romance, — the  golden  land  of  promise  that  is  ever  in  per* 
spectave. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


PeDDtylTanift,  from  its  position  tnd  general  imporUnoe.  is 
etlled  "The  Keystone  Bute:"  it  was  founded  in  tbe  jetr  1682. 
Next  to  New  York,  it  b  the  largest  in  extent  of  the  four  Middle 
BtAtes,  and  second  as  to  numerical  strrngth  in  the  oonfedexm- 
tion.  Its  nominal  capital  is  Harrisburgh,  beautifullj  aitoated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  ninety^eight  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  interior  of  the  State  is  traTened  bj  the  different  ridges 
of  the  Alleghan?  Mountains,  while  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  are  moderatelj  nndolating  It  wju  settled,  as  is  well 
known,  by  William  Penn,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  son  of 
Admiral  JPenn,  who  subjugated  Jamaica  with  General  Venables, 
^^nd  it  thus  became  a  colony  of  Friends. 

The  soil  is  well  cultiTated,  and  yields  in  abundance  all  the 
▼arietics  of  grain  and  other  products  common  to  most  of  the 
Western  and  North*  Eastern  States.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  pro- 
bably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  country, 
end  it  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  and  other 
public  works. 

Places  of  religious  worship  and  schools  are  numerous.  .The 
latter  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  tiro  hundred  in  number. 
Pennsylvania  has  also  one  university  and  eighteen  oollegcs» 
with  many  respectable  private  seminaries. 

Tho  writer,  m  his  visit  to  this  distinguished  and  interesting 
•ection  of  the  country,  many  years  since,  proceeded  from  New' 

K*  k  \^y  ^y  ^**^  •"^  partly  by  land.  The  steamboat  in 
which  he  embarked  was  a  magnificent  vessel,  crowded  with 
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pMSCOgOTi  >  floating  palace  in  Its  interior  aoeommodations 
and  onuunenta,  A  apaoioua  dining  aaloon  waa  Airnished  with 
the  rioheat  carpota  and  aofaa,  and  from  tall  mirron,  anr* 
mounting  marble  tablca,  the  person  of  each  passenger  waa 
reflected  ererj  moment.  Among  the  company  were  some  per* 
aonagca  high  in  office*  and  a  considerable  number  of  emigranta 
from  Europe. 

We  pro<S9eded  along  the  noble  bay  and  harbour  of  New  York, 
amidst  all  our  smoke  and  steam,  witli  great  quietude  and  Telocitj. 
The  scene  altogether  was  beautiful :  the  narrow  straits  between 
Statcn  Island  and  New  Jersey  shore,  adorned  on  both  sides  with 
beantiful  reddenecs,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds,  meadows 
and  corn-fields,  the  abodes  and  their  appendages  of  opulent 
citizens  from  the  metropolis,  arrayed  in  all  the  attractions  of 
fine  architecture  and  eligible  position,  and  conmianding  views 
of  the  city,  blonds,  harbour,  and  adjacent  ahorcs ;  while  far  in 
the  distance  the  smoke  arose  in  beautiful  spiral  wroaths  oyer 
the  masses  of  foliage  that  skirted  the  horizon — the  sign  of  a 
nomerous  population. 

Here  and  there  glistened  through  the  rich  foliage  that  partialis 
enveloped  them,  Uie  suburban  villages  of  New  Brighton  and 
Statcn  Itthuid ;  tlie  latter  tlio  Quarantine  ground  and  Greenwich 
Hospital  of  tlie  States,  as  also  of  historical  importance  firom  its 
being  tlie  rendezvous  of  Lord  Howe  in  the  first  contost  of  the 
mother  country  against  her  colouii*s,  previously  to  his  sailing 
up  tlie  Chesapeak  to  liis  attack  on  Philndelphia. 

Boata  passing  along, — the  measured  strokes  of  the  oars  aa 
ihey  sparkled  by  tlieir  contact  with  the  water  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  sun, — the  swift  motion  of  the  lesser  crad  aa  they  swept 
by  us, — were  all  calculated  to  interest  a  stranger  recently  arrived 
[it>m  tlie  tropics.  The  banks  of  the  river  in  some  places 
presented  every  variety  of  wild  and  picturesque  rocks,  giving 
inriJenco  of  some  fearful  subterranean  convulsion; — thick 
forests, — fertile  plains,  sometimes  gently  sloping,  sometimes 
Urctched  out  among  lofty  crags  where  industry  had  won  a  domain 
\x>m  the  fortresses  of  nature ;  here  and  tlicro  ornamented  with 
lourishing  towns  and  villages.  In  a  word,  tlie  eye  ranged 
>Tcr  a  landficape  that  seemed  to  possess  every  element  of  efiect, 
irhile  the  wildest  and  most  boundless  scenes  were  presented  by 
ho  distant  mountains ; — there  were  the  rushing  torrents,— the 
lark,  mysterious  forests,— -and,  over  all,  the  gorgeous  masses  of 
^loud  sailing  across  the  transparent  heavens.     The  whole  State 
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pretentad  t  plMdogalteraitioa  of  hill  and  Tale^  cnlttTaledfitUi 
andprimcrd  woodlands. 

Wo  disembttiked  at  Sooth  Amoj,  twentj*aght  woSm  bm 
Now  York,  takiog  em  bom  thence  to  Bourden  Town,  thiitf 
flvo  miles  distant*  and  thus  passed  np  the  beantifol  Delavm 
through  Trenton. 

Bourden  Town,  which  is  situated  thirtj-fiTe  miles  horn  Sooth 
Amoj,  on  the  Delaware  Biver,  is  the  capital  of  New  JerKT. 
Onoe  a  place  of  conaiderahle  trade,  it  is  now  oelehrated  for  little 
except  Its  ingenious  and  antique  wooden  hridge  ncxoes  the 
Delaware,  the  carriage*waT  of  which  is  underneath  the  arches^ 
supported  hT  hesTT  iron  chains  suspended  fiom  the  pnnpet  or 
summit  of  too  bridge. 

In  our  joumej  by  land  wo  passed  the  manaon  onee 
tenanted  by  the  ci'devani  king  of  Spain,  the  late  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
occupying  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  firom  the  road. 
The  estAto  was  originally  called  *'  Point  Breeze,"  and  resembkd 
the  midence  and  grounds  of  n  country  gentleman  in  England. 
Wo  wero  to  terminato  our  journey  bv  an  ascent  of  the  noble 
Dclawaro,  running  through  an  undulating  and  richly* wooded 
country,— «  circumstonoo  which  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  deeply  interesting  fccKngs,  associated  as  it  wao  with 
some  roronutio  ideas  of  early  youth,  and  calling  op  rccollcctiooi 
not  less  interesting  of  riper  ycara^  as  tlio  result  of  acquaintance 
with  the  liistory  of  the  labours  and  successes  of  the  dcroted 
missionaries  of  the  past  generation, — Kliot  and  BrainaLrd*  the 
Maybows  and  others,  among  the  children  of  the  wilderacss,  it 
the  forks  of  the  Dclawaro  and  Croswccksung.  What  •  oontrMt 
was  now  presented  to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  they — not 
moro  than  a  century  since — witnessed  and  described.^ 


*  **  lUviaf  r*c«if«d  mtm  ofd^rt  to  go  to  ■  nvMWrof  loditttt  oa  tW  Dalo 
Ritvr,**  n?a  Mr.  DroiiMH,  ••  I  tbia  daj  took  oil  mj  cloibM.  boiAo,  Ikot,  mUI  4i»> 
pOMii  of  tUfli.  I  lUo  mC  oot  Aic  iIm  l>olaw«r#  Ri? ar.  oo4  mmU  it  ••  mj  «tf 
to  rolttrn  lo  Mr.  HftrgMni't  In  libo  ofooinf.  Hod*  otvorBl  boora  io  tbo  rmio  tbtOTf^ 
tbo  bowtiof  wUdaroMo.**  Tb*  o«Bt  day  bo  want  forward  oo  bia  jounio^.  ao^naata 
bia  biofra|*bar.  erotaad  Ibo*  lludaoo  •  lUvar  to.  Dvlawarv.  about  a  bsodrad  ailfi 
tbraugh  a  daaolaio  and  bidao^  oooalry  abovo  Now  Joraaj,  vbato  tbooo  #««•  bal 
law  aattlMoaaia. 

Tbo  aamaa  of  Eliot,  Matbav,  and  llralnard.  arojutllj  placod  aawg  tbobaa^ 
faotora  of  Iba  pa«aA«  oo  tltia  coolinooi.  Uut  tba  quaatioo  ariMO  Id  •  trmvalltf* 
IVb«ra  ara  iba  cburcboa  aaiabliUMl  hy  ibaao  apoaiJia  »ooT  Wo  vtail  tbo  boali 
oT  Ibo  S«M(|MobaaBa  aod  Iba  Dalawara,  wbara  b«il  a  ovolarj  OMta  or  boo  i<% 
ISralaaid  fad  bia  ^looa  Socb,  aod  tbaro  »o  iod  ootbbg  tbal  nouodo  m  ibaii 
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The  ooontij  on  both  «dot  tbo  riyer  mu  deUgbtfbL  Hera; 
was  A  ro^oQ  nob  in  oroharde  end  corn-fields,-- there,  a  foreei  ex* 
tedding  itself  for  seroral  miloe  over  a  space  bcautiftillj  diyersified 
with  hill  and  dide,— «  auiet,  unbroken,  far-reaching  landscape, 
-*-thero,  a  roxiiantio  villngo,  each  clean  white  dwelling,  with  its 
raral  porch  and  its  gay  flower  garden,  contrasting  beautifully 
witb  tlie  dark  or  vivid  green  of  tlie  fields  and  woods,— old  farm* 
houses,  in  dull  solitary  grandeur  and  languid  repose,  with  yillas 
of  a  superior  order,  ana  occupying  a  commanding  site,-*the  noble 
Delaware,  the  while,  creeping  along  in  silent  grandeur  throogh 
the  loTcl  plains,  all  creating  tlie  highest  interest  as  we  approached 
the  city.  Notliing,  perhaps,  seen  out  of  England,  exceeded  the 
beauty  of  some  of  tlie  suburban  yillas, — the  disposition  of  the 
grounds,— the  grouping  of  tlie  trees,— the  style  of  the  architoo- 
turo,— 'the  terraces  and  statues,  all  reminded  us  of  England. 
Above  all,  tlie  beautiful  outlines  of  the  adjacent  heights  which 
closed  in  tlio  view  were  illuminated  with  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  soon  the  bosom  of  the  water,  when  rocks,  and  moun* 
tains,  and  city  were  fast  receding  in  the  dorkness,  proscniod  a 
sceno  which  interested  botli  the  cyo  and  the  heart. 

cbriatIsM  mlMiomirf  •«•?  Ubovrvd  tmooff  lK«  Mllt«  imimI*  of  lb«  toil.  Wliort 
■rt  111*  o(r*|ih»f  of  ik«M  ihurcbr«>  Tb«r  w  fmio.— tb*f  hw  mK  only  Ml 
tbolr  fmthm'B  Mitulcbrvo  for  wihit  far  lo  lb«i  WmI.  but  lb«»v  bavo  foffoltMi  ibair 
tiiova  aiampla,  aQ<i  bara  minglMl  witb  ibair  anracUina^  bralbrao  oi  tbr  fur«i«(« 
Varioua  eava«a  of  tbia«  doubtl^M,  miybl  ba  itamMl  j  but  I  am  partuadad  thai  Ibo 
Moat  powvrful  la  ibal  ibaaa  aroriby  ailMionatiaa  wara  not  'yrniabad  wilb  ibo 
■Mona  for  au|»|»orting  arboola  for  tba  atluraltoo  of  ibo  eonvatia  of  ibair  cbililiao. 
Homo  allampla.  indard,  arara  mada  by  Kliol  and  iba  Mavbawa.  in  Inuialaltag  part 
of  Ibo  llibia  Into  aoma  of  ibo  Indian  diaUcia.  aodaooa  Uw  youlba  arara  Itugbl  lo 
raad,  but  Doibinf  of  a  namtananl  cbarartor  in  Ibia  dapariniaot  waa  aiUmpiad. 
1  bia  Of  11  baa  lo  t  oonaidvrabla  d«>grao  baan  ramadiad  hf  modam  MiM^»a,  but  it 
la  lo  ba  faorad  Ibal  iba  ini|w>rlanco  of  acboida  In  f iving  a  |»arataoant  cbatariar  la 
oocb  iiaighbnurbooda  wbara  ibay  labour,  lo  miaaUtot  lo  baailiao  Unda,  la  not  avan 
mom  ouflkianiljr  ragardad.  Ilanco  iba  in  I  rod  uri  ion  and  aatabltabmanl  of  acbooli 
io  na  object  of  a|»actal  im|iotlanco  al  orarjr  MuMiooiirf  Mtaiiuo.  ^  It  lajt  a  founda* 
IMM  Air  parpatualing  ibo  raltgioo  wbicb  la  faugbl*  If  aebonla  ara  lo  ot«araliuo  la 
wbicb  Iba  Scripluraa  ara  rvad,  divioa  Inilb  lika  *Mba  Ivavao  bid  In  ibraa  oiaMuraf 
of  aaaol."  will  ailablly  dilTuaa  t  parmanant  aatularjr  Influanto.  Otiiar  lacla  aboar 
Ibal  acbooli  ara  of  loimaoaa  Imporlanco.  \N  itltout  lliam  Ibaro  tonoot  ba  a  nativo 
■flooey  ralaad  up,  and  t  naliva  agancjr  ibara  mual  bo  bafuro  tba  uurld  will  ba  fullf 
•aongolUMl.  It  majr  ba  addad  Ibat  it  baa  b«ian  alnioal  invaiiablj  fnund  Ibal  al  aucb 
aiatiooa  aa  bara  baaii  abandonad  iof  want  of  t^uro|iaan  labourara.  whara  no  acbooto 
boao  bao«  aaiabli«li«d,  ibo  cauaa  of  Ciud  baa  In  almoal  nil  caaaa  baan  aiiln* 
fwtabod  in'  ibo  aouraaof  yaara,  and  that  oo  tba  conlrafjr,  wban  Iboaa  alaiiuna 
arboro  ooboola  baro  baao  oaubliabad  fur  any  langib  of-lin»a,  bavo  baan  daaatiad 
frooi  •  aioiUnr  cooao,  (iod  boo  niaad  up  oaiivo  fMj  to  oarrjr  on  nod  parpaiunio 
ibovrovlu 
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Tbf  dtj  of  PbllMlelpbk  li  titnalod  on  an  bthmm,  aboot  two 
niloi  wido,  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Scbnjlkill  tiTen, 
flye  fflilee  abore  their  Junction ;  and  in  the  dlstricu  to  the  north 
and  south  of  these  nvcrs,  the  inhabitants  are  independent  of 
the  eity,  having  their  own  municipal  goTcmmcnts.  The  mora 
densely  nopulatcd  narts  of  the  eityhave  a  circamferenoe  of  about 
eight  miles,  and  a  length  on  the  Delaware  of  from  four  to  flfo 
miles.  It  is  built  on  a  plain  sliglitlY  ascending  ftom  the  river, 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  sixty  four  feet  shore  high-wale^ 
%•    mark. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  immense  leserroirs  sro 
seen  supplying  each  of  the  six  hundred  streets  of  the  city  with 
sn  sbundiince  of  water.  Bridges  lead  across  the  Schuylkill  snd 
the  Doliiware ;  steamboats  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with 
New  York  and  Baltimore ;  a  railway  over  the  Allcghanics  snd 
the  Ponnsylvanian  Canal  communicate  with  Pitsburgh  and  the 
MiiwiMinpi  VAlloy. 

Philfiilclpliia,  therefore,  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  beaides  being 
the  political  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  acat  of  a  large 
and  flouriflhing  trade. 

The  capital  employed  In  manufacture  alone  exceeds  ten  mil* 
lions  of  Qollars. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  tlio  inhabitants  is  worth 
more  tlinn  flvo  hundnnl  millions  of  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  half-a- 
million,  and  it  is  tlius  the  third  as  to  importance  in  the  Union. 

riiilailflpliin  is  ninety  miles,  or  by  railway  about  five  or  six 
hours,  divtant  fVom  New  York,  tlireo  hundred  and  twmty-two 
miles  south- woNt  fVom  Boaton,  ninrtvnovcn  ftom  Baltimore, 
and  one  hundntl  and  thirty* Ave  fttiro  Wanhington;  and  stands 
at  tlie  head  of  tlio  bay  formed  by  tlie  mouth  of  the  river 
Delaware.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  milcHi  ftrom  the 
Atlantic  by  the  coume  of  tlie  river  and  hay,  but  tliesc  are  navi* 
gable  the  whole  way  by  ships  of  tlie  largest  tonnage. 

The  shores  on  each  side  of  the  bay  are  richly  wooded*  and 
scattered  over  with,  neat  formOiouocs  and  villages. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  laid  out  in  squares  like  a  chess- 

l         board,  the  stn><*ts  cninning  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  bearing 

»         the  names  of  the  difl*rn*nt  trees  of  the  country.    Tho  city,  ss 

originally  planned,  formed  an  oblong  square,  with  a  river  on 

sithor  side,  and  a  straight  street  on  either  end.      But  several 

populous  suburbs  have  arisen  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  now 
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formjMrti  of  Uio  oitj  aimilor  to  Uio  conneolioii  of  Westiiitottflr 
and  Soutbwark  witli  London,  lo  Uiat  the  miuM  of  baildin£pi 
oonstituting  PliiliideTphia  proper  alono  rotiiioi  its  original  form. 
Tho  hoatot  aro  of  rod  brick,  generally  woll- built  and  bandsoma  { 
Uio  moro  elegant  aro  omnmuntcd  with  white  marble  itopa  and 
BtWer  knockers.  For  the  most  part  thoj  aro  faced  with  t 
doacripUon  of  white  marble,  which  abounda  in  that  part  of  the 
8tato,  and  witli  which  most  of  the  publio  buildings  aro  eon* 
atruotod,  or  at  least  this  material  is  used  in  the  basrsmont  storj, 
ateps,  and  windoW'sills^ 

Woll*oonstructed  sowers  being  arranged  to  carry  the  drainage 
far  down  Uie  channel  of  tlie  Ddawaru,  riiiladolphia  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  cities  of  the  Union.  lu  cleanliness  is  proverbiid. 
No  town  in  Holland  can  Tie  with  it  for  cleanliness;  There  are 
seen  no  dirty  and  filthj  streets,  tlie  rufbgcs  of  squalid  poverty; 
— tlius  forming  a  contrast  to  almost  every  other  city  of  toe 
world.  And  still  less  oven  than  any  other  tovm  of  the  Union 
docs  it  exhibit  a  disparity  of  rich  and  poor.  The  republican 
and  deroocratie  charncter  of  Philadelphia  may  he  almost  read  in 
the  external  aspect  of  its  capital.  Its  cliief  defect  is  want  of 
variety, — unbrolcen  uniformity  wanting  relief;  ii  is  distraetingly 
regular.  '*  In  walking  about  the  city  for  four  or  five  hours, 
observes  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  Notes  on  America,  *'  I  would  have 
given  fifty  pounds  for  a  crooked  street"  So  monotonously 
i^niform  aro  they,  that  it  may  justly  bo  said,— - 

And  half  th«  eUf  Jott  rvflMU  ib*  oibAr." 

All  the  Streets  aro  well  paved,  and  tho  footwaya  on  each  aide  ars 
generally  formed  of  red  bricks  insu^ad  of  flags.  Along  the  edge 
of  tho  ioot  pavement,  and  along  many  of  the  atreeta  on  both 
sides,  aro  growing  trees  of  different  uescriptions,— Lombardy 
poplars,  walnut,  chentnut,  SiO„ — tlie  beautifully  green  foliage  of 
which  not  only  oontrasta  agreeably  witli  tlio  buiMings  on  either 
side,  but  aflbrd  a  most  delightful  shade  from  the  fierce  rays  of 
a  aummor'a  aun.     Tho  atreeta,  also,  are  named  after  these 


The  principal  pnblio  buildings  are  the  United  States  Bank, 
decorated  with  superb  fluted  columns  and  a  white  marble  portico; 
the  Pennsylvania  Bank;  tho  Exchange;  tho  Custom-House;* 
tlie  State- House,  so  celebrated  for  its  historical  associations; 
the  Post  Office;  the  great  Model  Prison,  or  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
on  the  separate  system ;  the  State  Prison,  so  celebrated  for  the 


adttntagw  ii  enhiUta  of  «  iudldous  trefttmeBt  of  eriminalf; 
Iba  Lanatio  Asylum;  tho  llospiul,  im  exoellent  insiitoUoD; 
tbo  Panthoon;  tbo  Oervtl  CoUc^;  the  Franklin  Library;  tlia 
Drawing  AMdomj  for  Young  OirLi,  and  Medical  CoUcga  for 
Ladioa. 

Tbo  inatitudon  eallod  tbo  Slaio  Priaon  of  PennaylTaaia,  and 
ono  or  two  oUicr  public  inatitutiona,  merit  more  tlian  a  paniog 
notioo.    Tbo  former  la  a  largo  building  of  granite,  of  ffmi 
eiieot»  aurroundecl  bj  a  tower  at  eaeb  anfflo,  encloaing  withia 
ita  walla  an  area  of  ten  aoroa  of  land.    In  tiie  centre  of  tlie  area 
ia  an  obBonratorjr*.    Tbo  nrinciplo  of  punishment  la  aolitary 
oonflncmcnt,  mitigated  bj  labour.    Tboro  ia  in  tliia  State,  aa  in 
aevcral  otiiers,  but  ono  capital  oflbnce,  tix.,  tliat  of  dcliberato 
premeditated  murder.    Punishment  for  other  offences  oonaisti 
of  fine;  imprisonment,  and  labour;  and  tliooo  are  awarded 
aeparatcW  or  conjointlj  according  to  tho  magnitude  of  tbo 
cnmo.    When  prisoncra  liaTO  been  convicted  and  aent  to  the 
great  jail  at  Piiilodclpbia  to  undergo  their  punishment,  ii  is 
expected  of  them  tliat  tliey  should  maintain  tliemselvca  out  of 
their  doily  labour,-*- tliat  they  should  pay  for  tlicir  food  and 
wasliing,— aa  also  for  tlio  use  of  their  diflfcrunt  im  piemen  ta  of 
labour, — tliat  tliey.ahould  defray  tho  expenses  of  tlieir  commit* 
ment,  and  of  tlieir  prosecution  and  trial ;  an  account  of  all  which 
ia  regularly  kept  against  tliem,  and  if  at  tlio  expiration  of  tbo 
term  of  tlieir  punishment  there  should  bo  asuqilus  of  money 
in  their  favour,  arising  out  of  tlio  pioduco  of  their  work,  ii  is 
given  to  them  aa  a  present  on  tlieir  discharge. 

As  a  conscouenco  of  tho  admirable  regulations  on  which  tbo 
prison  is  conaucted,  ii  haa  ratlicr  tlie  appearance  of  a  largo 
manufactory  than  a  jail.  Carpenters,  weavers,  joiners,  nail- 
makers,  are  all  busily  employed,  and  witli  the  greatest  order  and 
legiilority :  while  no  chains  ard  ui^d  or  needed  as  aecurity. 

The  eueet  of  this  system  is  greatly  advantageous  both  to  tbo 
criminals  and  to  the  State,-— to  tho  criminals  by  ita  promotion 
of  habits  of  industry,  good  morals,  and  religion, — to  tbo  Stata 
by  tho  diminution  of  crime,  and  the  restoration  to  its  bosom 
of  numbers  of  reformed  citizens. 

The  State,  since  tho  operation  of  this  and  Idndred  systems  of 
penal  discipline,  has  experienced  a  diminution  of  crime  to  tbo 
extent  of  one  half;  while  the  greater  part  of  tlio  criminals  bavo 
been  restored  firom  the  jail  to  society  as  honest  and  industrioiia, 
if  not  moral    and   relicious   characters.     Tbo   conduct   of 
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numbeis  during  oonfinement  has  beoo  lo  exemplaJrj  m  to  obula 
for  tbem  *  remission  of  their  eentenoe.* 

The  Lonatio  Asylam  is  s  rerj  extensiTS  and  besutiftd 
institution,  and  is  also  admirabl  j  gOTcmcd.  The  whole  domesne^ 
which  extends  over  several  acres  of  ground,  b  surrounded  bj  a 
wall  so  constructed  as  to  obviate  all  impression  of  restraint;  at 
the  samcf  time  it  possesses  erery  element  of  attraction, — ercry* 
thing  that  can  possibly  excite  the  sympathies  and  best  feelings 
of  the  inmates. 

The  Girord  College  is  a  large  school,  in  which  three  hundred 
boys,  otherwise  unprovided  for,  are  instructed  in  lettered 
knowledge,  and  in  every  kind  of  handicraft  trade.  The  building 
is  of  the  purest  white  marble  even  to  the  roof,  with  a  portico 
and  oolohade,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  Temple  of  Minerva, 
or  rather,  probably,  after  the  same  model  as  the  Madeleine  at 
Paris. 

At  the  Drawing  Academy  for  Toung  Women,  instruction  is 
given  gratuitously,  or  at  a  trifling  cost  This  consists  principally 
of  drawing,  painting,  and  grammatical  composition;  in  the 
execution  of  designs  for  woven  fabrics ;  carpets  or  paper  hang* 
ings;  in  wood  engravings,  lithography,  &c.  Xhis  institution  bas 
already  been  so  successful,  and  so  great  is  tlie  progress  made 
by  the  pupils,  so  numerous  are  the  orders  for  designs,  wood 
engravings,  and  other  works,  and  so  remunerative  is  it  to  tlie 
artisan,  that  the  young  girls  are  able  already  to  make  considerable 
earnings;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  courM 
of  a  few  years  the  establishment  will  be  able  to  support  itself. 

The  Medical  College  for  Ladies,  which  now  contains  nearly 
one  hundred  female  medical  students,  enables  females  to  receive 
a  scientific  education  as  physicians.  It  was  established  by  the 
efforts  of  an  intellectual  and  high^roiiided  woman,  Elizabeth 
Bhickwell,  designat(Ml  ])ri  Elizabeth  Blnckwcll ;— a  clover  and 
worthy  desecndnnt  of  tlioso  Pilgrim  women  who  endured  hard* 
•hips  so  couragcounly,  and  luhoured  equally  with  their  husbands 
in  establisliing  tliat  Ilepuhlie  which  now  extends  over  half  a  hemi* 
sphere.  After  much  oplMisition  and  difliculty  she  gnidunted  as 
physician  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  in  wcHtem  New  York.  She  sub- 
iioquently  passed  the  modicnl  colleges  in  Tans  and  London,  and 
now  practises  succesHfully  in  Philadelphia,  directing  her  efTorta  to 
tlio  diseases  of  females  and  children,  and  those  parts  of  medical 


*  Tba  pttblio  |»riaoa  at  rrwiJMM*.  Rbodt  ttliad,  U  prtdMly  tbiUtr. 
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■oieiioo  which  an  now  thoosbt  to  belong  prDltmiiiaitl j  lo  tlM 
female  eex.  Thna  the  labled  H  jgeia,  the  uoddeee  of  Bealth, 
the  daaghter  of  Eseulepios,  and  the  grand  anceetteaa  of  Hippo- 
craiee*  is  again  called  to  earth  I 

Faimount  Water  Works  on  the  Schuylkill  is  a  magnifioeiit 
Bonoment  of  American  enterprise  and  skill*  as  is  also  Um  bridge 
of  wood  OTcr  the  same  rirer;  the  latter  is  a  single  arch  thne 
hondred  and  forty  feet  in  span,  which  rises  in  the  centre  onlj 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  springing.  The  line-cf-battla 
•hip  PemKMjfivama^  built  in  the  dockyard  a  few  years  since,  was 
prooably  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
nsTsl  architecture  that  then  had  been  constructed,  and  is 
now  only  rivalled  by  the  Duhe  of  WtlHngiom  and  her  own 
Suiquekaana,  The  dockyard  of  Philadelphia  is  only  second  in 
importance  to  those  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

As  few  cities  can  be  compared  to  Philadelphia  in  point  of 
neatness  snd  symmetry,  in  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  as  well 
as  in  the  regularity  with  which  the  houses  and  the  general  order 
of  its  civil  affairB  are  arranged ;  so  no  city  in  the  worid  is  better 
supplied  with  water,  or  ought,  in  so  far  as  human  means  ara 
concerned,  to  be  more  exempt  from  infectious  diseases:  each 
house  being  supplied  with  as  much  water  as  is  desired,  withia 
and  witliout,  at  any  moment,  for  eighteen  sliillings  a  year. 
Altogether,  it  is  the  neatest  and  handsomest,  as  well  as  the 
most  orderly  city  of  tlie  Union;  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
though  its  commerce  is  very  extensive,  it  has  not  the  busincsi 
and  animation  of  New  York.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  its  manufacturing  establiiihmcnts  during  tlio  last 
few  years,  its  population  has  increased  from  three  to  five  hundred 
thousand.  It  la  called  by  some  *'l*he  Bath  of  tho  United 
States,*'  and  is  even  visited  by  tho  same  class  of  persons  for 
the  same  objects  as  tlioso  who  visit  temporarily,  or  spend  the 
remnant  of  an  active  and  auccessful  life  in  its  English  name* 
sake. 

Some  of  tlio  shops,  or,  as  tliey  are  hero  called,  atorea,  are  as 
besutifuUy  fitted  up,  and  have  as  inviting  and  tasteful  an  appear- 
ance as  those  of  llcgcnt-stroet  and  LudgateOiill,  London ;  while 
the  stock  spears  ec^uallv  extensive,  subbtantaal,  and  costly.  Of 
the  nccesitanes  of  lifo  tJiero  ia  evcrvwhero  tlie  most  abundant 
aupply.  No  market  of  tho  metropolis  of  England  can  bo  Ibr* 
nishod  with  a  better  or  a  greater  abundance  of  fniit  and  vege^ 
tables.    Doth  tlie  domestic  snd  foreign  trade  of  Philadelphia 
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has  been  greatly  fiwilitated  within  the  last  few  jetn,  by  itamami- 
6ctoiie8»  and  its  inereaaed  maritime  and  inland  oommonioation* 

The  principal  or  high-street  of  the  oily  is  one  hondied  feel 
wide,  and  the  others  yary  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  width*  The 
market  street  is  the  great  thoroughfare,  and  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  city.  AJI  are  well  psTed,  bat  the  footway  on  each 
aide  is  generally  formed  of  red  bricks  instead  of  flags.  While 
the  principal  streets  are  distingoisbed  by  some  partionlar  troe^ 
the  cross  streets  are  by  figures. 

This  city, — a  very  unusual  thing  in  Amoriea,-»has  serond 
public  squares  adorned  with  beautiful  trees  and  grass  plots  inter* 
soctcd  by  grsTcI  walks,  and  ornamented  with  fountains,  rcscrroirs 
of  water,  ice.  In  addition  to  these,  should  be  mentioned  its 
beautirul  cemetery^  called  "Laurel  UiU*"  on  the  banks  of  the 
SchuYlkill. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation  in  tliis  oonnection,  that 
though  tlioro  are  but  few  places  of  public  rofX)rt  in  America, 
tlioso  tlmt  do  ex ifit,-— gardens,  pleasant- grounds,  menageries, 
dec.,— are  accessible  to  tlie  meanest  citizen  and  his  children 
free  of  charge;  tlie  i>ooanit  and  humblest  of  the  people  can  also 
walk  througn  the  wide  aTcnues  and  tlio  spacious  edifices  of 
Washington  with  a  feeling  of  possession  and  ownersliip  that 
oould  be  felt  in  no  other  country ;— -the  public  feel  and  act  upon 
the  conviction  that  these  places  are  their  own. 

In  the  suburban  villas  of  this  interest! og  city^ — and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  city  itself — floriculture  is  perhaps 
more  nurtured  and  matured  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 
As  in  England,  this  enchanting  science  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  items  of  expenditure  of  the  wealthy,  as  well  as 
exercises  a  oonsiderable  influence  over  their  mental  habits. 
Many  of  the  conservatories  and  gardens  are  beautifully  and 
tastefully  arranged, — perfectly  in  keeping  with  other  enarao- 
teristics  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitanti, — and  abound  with  the 
choicest  collections  of  plants  both  from  the  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  regions  of  their  country.  Auriculas,  and  orchids,  and 
lichens,  from  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  hero,  display  their 
gorgeous  and  matchless  charms  of  colour  and  form.  Hero, 
also,  are  seen  the  cactacco  in  all  their  varieties,  and  in  all  their 
wondrous  loveliness,  though  so  far  removed  firom  their  more 
sunny  habiuts.  Here  are  primroses,  violets,  crocusses,  crimson 
hepatico,  snowdrops,  the  sparkling  von-thal  tulip,  the  delicate 
China  primrose,  and  the  equally  delicate  Persian  iris^  scarlet 
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peltfgMiittmt,  peUmias  in  all  their  irtriod  tttnctiraicai  of 
colour.  inCcnperBed  with  the  long  trailing  tropcolom  caBvicnas, 
and  the  giaooful  graaa  plant  like  the  iaolepis  gracilis,  and  trail- 
ing Tcrbcnas.     Here  talips  and  carnations,  Tarions  cdoored 
holyhocks  and  rosea,  and  camellias,  irisca,  and  amaruiths,  vie  m 
the  brightness  of  tlieirioolouring  with  the  small,  dark,  pynmidal 
leaves  of  the  beautiful  Virginian  pine,  and  with  the  poach  trees, 
—which  latter  also  ornament  the  fields.     Hero  and  there 
appears  tlie  feathered  acacia,  from  whoso  pendant  branches 
the  little  Bayali  bird  hangs  its  acrinl  nest,  which  waves  aloft 
over  the  gorgeous  arum,  the  crown-lily,  and  beds  of  flowers  o( 
almost  every  kind  and  hue.     While,  as  evidences  of  tlie  im- 
proving  taste  among  the  middle  and  lower  clasacs  for  tliis 
roont  rational  source  of  eartlily  gratification,  roonv  dccorau*d 
windows  and  pretty  gardens*  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lieort  of  ths 
town,  as  well  as  extonnive  and  chaste  gardens  and  contiorvatorics 
in  tlio  suburbs.    This  prvdiloction  for  floriculture,  which  msy 
bo  said  to  be  common  in  some  ports  of  America,  operate 
quietly,  yet  powerAillv*  against  all  that  ia  -sordid  and  baAo  isl 
human  chanicler  anu  luannors.     As  the  altera  of  mammoB; 
and  the  all  •absorbing  punuita  of  business,  for  a  timo  or  it 
intervals,  are  mode  to  give  place  to  the  slirine  of  Flora, — a 
goddess  who  exerts  a  benign  dominion  over  the  heart, — tlrt 
love  of  natural  objects  must  exercise  a  refining  influence  ovci 
its  possessor,— it  assures  that  homo  is  delightful,  and  that  il 
contains  tranquil  and  humanized  mindsl    For  no  one  can  lool 
upon  the  beautiful  forms  of  vegetable  life,  collected  and  dis 
played  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year,  without  fec4in} 
that  they  appeal  to  his  inti'llectual  natiue;  while  witli  t)io  ailen 
eloquence  of  a  divinely-adapted  instrument,  they  call  for  hi 
thankfulness  and  gratitude. 

Philadelphia,  as  a  city,  is  distinguUhed  in  other  importni 
roftpects  besides  tliose  already  named.  It  was  here  lliat  tl 
christian  stntesmanship  of  William  Penn,  the  disinterest^ 
heroism  of  Washington,  and  the  shrewd  social  pliilosophv 
Franklin,  displayed  themselves  with  such  splendid  results-;  aid< 
in  the  national  councils,  if  not  in  the  camp,  by  otiier  Fatlion 
the  Itcpuhlio— JclFcrson,  OtiM,  Quihccy  Adorns,  and  Ilancoc 
Morifin,  ond  Grucnu,  oud  Putnom^  and  lloger  Shcnoan,  ai 
Potrick  Henry. 

*  AorkttlM  vd  peljsadiiMes  tn  »veh  c«IUrtt«d  t»7  coCUfcrs  la  Ttmmmjltwfi 
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It  was  hero.  In  Uto  old  Suto-llouao,  tUII  •UiniUog«— and  in 
appeanmco  dmoti  unidtored,— wIicm  oooe  tli«  broad,  ailky  folds 
of  die  flag  of  Koffland  waved  in  Uio  currenlii  of  Uio  paiisiiiff 
air,  Uiat  tho  knoll  of  feudal  civiliiiation  was  aoonded  and 
liberty  proclaimcd»*-that  iho  dcclnmUon  of  inJcpc ndonoo  was 
sJgnca,  and  Uitis  assorted  and  placed  on  a  sun  basis  tho  oWil 
and  political  rights  of  mnnkind— an  act  tho  most  pn*ffnant  of 
Ibrthooming  events  tlmt  hintory  records.  Many  of  tiio  illus* 
trioua  chnractom,  whoso  portraits  sdom  tlto  waNs  of  tlie  oelo* 
brated  hwll,  wore  not  insinimcnlal  by  their  military  skill  or 
personal  bnivory  in  tlio  bnttlc-ficld  in  oontribtiling  to  tlio  indo« 
pendcnco  of  tlioir  countrv*  but  they  Wcame  the  honoured  moans 
of  giving  thitt  iudcpcnueuco  iu  chirf  value,  and  have  tluts 
earned  the  higher  praise  which  Cicrro  behtows  upon  tlio  fVnmers 
of  witM)  institutidtiM  sbovo  the  author  of  even  pntHotie  victories. 
The  room  in  which  they  di'liliemtcd  is  prei»crvcd,  as  snid,  almost 
without  altomtion — tlie  tsblo  at  which  tliey  sst,  the  chairs  tliev 
used,  the  dmporv  that  shaded  the  windowH,  tlio  inkstand  and 
tho  neus  with  which  they  signrd  the  doclarotion.  On  tlie  bell 
which  was  rung  when  the  act  was  completed,  tlio  eitixens  havo 
engraved  thetto  appropriate  words :  "  Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out this  land  to  all  tlie  inhabitants  thereof." 

Jlero  in  this  city  are  tlie  rooms  and  library  of  tlio  Fliilosophl* 
cal  Hocietv  inHtituted  by  Beiyamin  Franklin,  whoso  library 
ohair  is  still  shown  in  its  committee* room ;  and  which  alio  con- 
tains, among  other  memorialii  of  interest,  tho  original  painting 
of  William  Penn  contractiug  his  treaty  with  tho  Indians^  and  a 
statue  of  General  Washington. 

Franklin's  resting-place  is  in  a  burial -^ond  known  as 
Christ's  Church  Yard  in  tliis  city.  On  entering  tlio  ysrd  IVom 
Arch  Street,  attention  is  unavoidably  directed  to  tho  humble 
tomb  by  a  well-trodden  path  leading  irom  tho  gate  to  tho 
marble  slab  that  bears  tlio  humble  but  eloquent  inseription« 
'* Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin.** 

The  city  and  state  abound  also  in  religions,  educational,  and 
literary  institutions.  The  former  is  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
literature  and  science,  especiuUy  of  medical  science.  Its  Uni- 
wersity  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency  in  all  its  depart- 
ments; but  tho  Jeflorson  Medical  College  and  Hospitals,  as 
already  intimated,  are  preeminent 

Truo  e\-ange1ical  religion,  as  well  as  general  knowledge 
and  science,  continue  to  flourish.     Upwards  of  ono  hundred 
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Um  tftino  number  of  ministorB  of  tbo  Oocpei  of  oiffcrest 
donoinin«tiont»  bctidon  oUior  indiroct  •grod«t  employed  ia 
diMeminiOing  iU  tniUit  both  ftom  Uie  pulpil  iind  Uie  pren 
Intolloctually,  ilio  m«M  of  Uio  people  leem  decidedly  in  adTUM 
of  tlio  pooror  cUiMiefi  of  £ngli»li  cidet»  owing  to  tho  Miperior 
•dvniitAgrt  in  mnny  rc«i|)ecUi  enjoyed  ;"—piirticu1iirly  in  ituUoa 
to  eduoAtlon,  wliioh  in  licro  of  a  moiit  elDcient  cbancter,  and 
genemlly  difliiHcd;  while  tlioro  ie,  at  the  Mme  time»  n  demtDd 
(or  knowlrdffo  li<*ro  which  doea  not  cxiiit  in  aiiv  city  or  proTinco 
of  Uie  Old  World;  and  Uio  iniilniction  imparted  ia  ao  far  differvDi 
in  qtinlity  to  tliat  given  generally  in  England,  that  it  it  more 
immediately  practical  and  more  eaaily  attainable. 

While  rhiiiidclphia  haa  tlio  advantage  of  New  York  in  iti 
external  appearance  and  ita  conveniencca  of  internal  aiTango* 
ment,  it  has  not,  aa  may  be  aupponcd,  the  buHtncaa  and  animi^ 
tion  of  the  latti^r  city.  At  tlie  aame  time,  excepting  Bostoo, 
tliero  appean  more  conntraint  and  exclunveneaa  in  nocicty,— 
more  resomblanoo  U>  the  fanhionable  elasa  in  Europcon  citia; 
than  ia  found  in  America  elitewhere. 

.  A  most  splendid  panoramic  Tiew  of  the  whole  ettr  and  in 
neighbourhood  ia  presented  from  the  cupola  or  atecpio  of  tbi 
old  State  Ilouse,  which  is  now  situated  in  about  the  centro  of 
the  city,  and  surmounted  with  the  national  star  •spangled 
banner.  Tlie  ascent  is  from  the  inside  of  the  building,  by  i 
circuitous  flight  of  atone  steps,  to  tlie  height  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  fVom  the  le*'el  of  the  street  Tho  ptospoct  froa 
this  elevation  is  imposing  and  beautiful  in  a  high  acgroe  • 
glorious  panorama. 

Beneath,  aa  upon  a  map,  extends  the  goodly  cihf,  in  n  widt 
and  various  masa  of  habitations,  to  the  distance  ol^  nearly  fivt 
miles  on  tlie  banks  of  tlio  Delaware  on  the  east,  and  aboot  three 
and  a  half  milca  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  on  tho  west, 
and  varying^  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in  breadth;; 
presenting  at  tlie  first  glance  a  confused  array  of  brick  walls 
and  dusky  roofs,  but  when  scrutinised  more  closely,  abounding 
with  much  of  interest  and  map^ificence. 

Far  in  the  east,  the  dim  blue  woods  of  New  Jersej  blend 
with  the  horizon;  and  more  immediately  at  hand,  tho  banks 
along  the  river  lie  pleasantly  crowned  with  villages,  and  trees, 
and  meadows,  in  all  the  chequered  beauty  of  tho  waning 
summer. 
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The  DcIawato  lies  mniling  Uko  a  sheet  of  Imnuloos  tilvor  In 
tlio  otidouded  sunsliino.  Btchmbonu  oro  moving  (W>ni  citlior 
sliorOt  with  tlieir  wrcAtlis  of  smoko  luoonJing  liko  oflurings  in 
tlio  air ;  wliilo  tho  wliito  eaiU  oro  cfin*cring  gmcofVilly  nlong  ii» 
bocom ;  and  foreign  bliips,  with  thoir  broad  ensigns  dinplnyod, 
aro  at  anchor  in  tho  stream  or  Ijfing  alongsido  tlio  animated 
whorfs,  with  tlioir  pennons  streaming  like  light  clondlots  in  the 
breeze. 

Turning  to  the  south»  tho  most  striking  features  which  were 
presented  iu  that  portion  of  tho  city  aro  tlio  Navy  Yard,  and  in 
tho  distance  tho  Delaware*  which  hastening  on  to  tlio  ocean 
licfo  sweeps  in  a  westerly  direction,  around  a  sod  and  placid 
reach  of  meadow  scenery!  broken  by  rich  clusters  of  largo  and 
beautiful  trees,  whoso  verdure  seems  to  delight  in  tlio  morning 
smiles  of  heaven. 

Immediately  beneath,  tho  southern  prospect  includes  tlio 
Stato  House  and  Wasliington  Square,  wiUi  tlieir  brownish 
yellow  walks,  their  verdant  grass  plots,  and  their  noble  troes, 
whoso  leaves  and  blossoms  wave  in  sweet  luxurianoo  as  if 
stirred  into  music  by  tho  bland  air. 

The  survey  of  the.  sooth- west,  north,  and  north* west,  presents 
the  combined  serenity  and  loveliness  of  tho  quiet  country  and 
tho  moving  splendour  of  tho  city.  Tho  blue  swelling  lands  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  disposed  in  pleasant  vistas  and 
green  sunny  spots,  lit  up  at  intervals  by  gleams  from  botli 
rivers,  seem  touched  by  a  changeful  colouring  of  dark  and 
bright  verdure;  tlio  darker  hues  sometimes  deepened  by  tho 
passage  of  somo  vagrant  cloud,  and  tlio  bright  rendered  still 
inoro  bright  by  tlio  glancing  sunbeams. 

Far  to  tlio  soulli-west,  Chestnut  Street,  which  passes  tho 
nortli  front  of  tho  Stiiio  House,  stretches  away  with  its  tasteful 
and  lofty  buildings,  until  it  seems  to  end  in  a  rich  green 
meadow  beyond  tho  Schuylkill,  whoso  waters  can  bo  seen  in 
occasional  spots  sliiiiing  along  tlio  verduro  of  tho  bonks.  From 
this  river  from  tlio  north-west  to  tho  south-west  tho  scones  aro 
fxtremcly  lovely. 

•Towards  tho  former  point,  tho  polo  yellow-gray  walls  of  tlio 
Penitentiary  riso  witli  their  turrets,  and  form  no  indiflerent 
rcpaMtcntatJon  of  a  feudal  castle,  with  its  tiara  of  towers :  Fair- 
mount  al»o  is  seen,  with  tho  wliito  pnliiig  which  surrounds  its 
pure  rcHcr\'oir;  whilo  the  meadows,  encircling  tliu  country  S4?ats 
of  tho  opulent  citizens,  witli  the  attendant  gardens  and  orchards, 
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ibnii  Uio  fisiblo  and  oumiiDgljr  blended  Unlet  wliich  eoanect 
town  and  country. 

Dj  much  tlio  largoal  and  moat  intereating  part  of  the  cttj 
lica  nortJiward  of  Uie  8uto  llouao.  It  oxtenda,  aa  it  wof9,  n 
an  unbroken  asaemblago  of  bustling  atreeta,  cimrclica,  gardcoi, 
banks,  and  publio  ediileca  of  orery  description  for  nearij  tbra 
miles. 

Immediately  beneath  the  spectator,  among  the  bcaatifal  Ircei 
which  tlioro  overshadow  the  walk,  moTca  the  tide  of  ChestsQt 
Street  beauty  and  fashion.  To  the  north-east,  tlio  Delawan 
appears  gliding  by  its  islands  of  tranquil  summer  Tcrdure,  low 
troea,  and  emerald  banks,  until  the  blue  waters  acein  to  melt 
away  in  tlie  reflected  light  of  earth  and  sky.  Its  plensant  ssd 
picturesque  ahorcs  are  adorned  witli  while  dwellings,  fields,  and 
orchard  plota,  Willi  tho  aid  of  a  telescope,  some  of  tlio  ferries 
situated  many  miloa  up  tlio  river  are  plainly  acen,  as  also  Um 
steamboats,  which  airivo  and  depart  to  and  £h)m  New  York  snd 
.  Philadelphia. 
I  Beneath  and  around  yon  extcnda  the  proud  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania, basking  in  the  sun,  and  sending  up  tlie  monotonoos 
hum  of  busy  bustling  existence.  Beyond  on  either  aide,  tla 
distant  and  uprising  landscape  melu  in  aoft  and  perfeot  beauty 
into  Uie  horizon,  "while  over  all  is  spread  tlie  blue  infmity 
of  tho  sky,  as  ever  and  anon  a  slight  cloud,  touched  with  the 
hues  of  gold  and  arol»er,  moves  up  in  bih^nt  porop  into  the 
heavens,  imiH^llod  by  tlio  light  air  of  the  west,  and  chequering 
tiro  hills  and  vak*s  with  pictured  light  and  shade.'* 
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The  oitj  of  Washiogton  is  tho  ea|ntal  of  Iho  Mcnl  UnioDt 
•8  well  AS  of  tho  State  of  Columbia,  bat  is  chieflT  distinguished 
for  its  being  the  scat  of  the  Congressional  Farhament .  From 
its  character  and  aspect,  togctlicr  with  its  spacious  outline  and 
rural  scenery,  it  is  ironicallj  designated  "tho  Citr  of  Magnificent 
Distances,"  "  the  City  of  Magnificent  Designs, '  and  "  the  City 
of  the  Woods."  It  is  said  that  it  was  plsniied  on  paper  before  a 
single  house  was  erected.  The  thoroughfares  are  arranged  in 
parallel,  rectangular,  and  diagonal  lines.  Those  which  run  in 
one  diit?ction  arc  called  from  tlie  lettera  of  the  alnhabet,  and 
those  that  cross  them  are  distinguished  by  designations  no  less 
nmplo  and  appropriate. 

Washington  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  fonncd  by  the 
fork  of  the  Potomac, — the  river  wliicli  separates  Virginia  firom 
Maryland, — -and  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  firom 
the  sea.  Tho  Capitol  stands  on  tho  spot  which  was  the  place 
of  meeting  and  council  of  tlie  Indian  tribes  of  Virginia  when 
fii.st  known  bv  Europeans. 

Tho  federal  city,  as  seen  firom  the  highest  terrace  of  the  Capi* 
tol,  presents  on  a  clear  spring  or  summers  morning  an  enchant* 
ing  panorama, — the  broad  streets  or  avenues  opening  below 
through  tlie  trees,  tlie  Virginian  hills  laved  by  tlie  mighty  Poto* 
mac,  Uie  heights  of  George  Town,  and  all  the  varied  life  embraced 
within  the  scene.  Hero  ore  beheld  splendid  public  buildings, 
immense  hotels,  tlie  dwellings  of  fifty  thousand  people,  church 
spires  near  and  distant,  tlie  half-Norman,  half-GoUiio  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  the  unfinished  Washington  monument,  car- 
riages, elegantly  dressed  men  and  women  in  all  imaginable 
civilised  costumes,  tlio  brood  stone  palliway  along  the  avenue, 
with  a  stream  of  water  gusliing  by  its  side  through  a  channel 
cut  in  the  stone,  together  with  the  old  monument  bearing  the 
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of  tlia  Bosi  edebntcd  irictiaw  of  Uw  irfoliitkMi,«-aIl 
thate  mug  abovo^  or  boontifbDj  aitiMled  amidat  the  mijeitio 
iMwi  tiMi^  or  Ibo  tea  of  toidaio  that  aanooid  the  city! 

Beaidea  tha  Ci^tol  and  tha  Hooaa  of  tha  Fpeaident.  k^ 
daacribad  in  a  fonnflr  ebaptar^  tha  city  eontaina  aerenl  otlier 

FBbUo  boildinnof  impoftanee,  viz.,  tha  Pataiit  Office^  Maeom, 
Mt  Office,  Stata  Paper  Office,  and  Jcaoiu*  CoDege.     Hm 
Patent  Office  sa  conspicuoua  among  the  pnblic  edifices  of  the 
cit  J  for  the  beao^  of  ita  architectnie.    It  ia  bulk  of  white  ma^  I 
ble,  and  modelled  after  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.    The  model , 
looms  contain  twenty-three  thousand  models;  and  the  patents  I 
issned  amoonted,  in  1855,  to  two  thousand* 

Among  other  interesting  records  and  relics  in  the  Mosema  is 
the  original  Declaration  of  Independence  on  a  large  sheet  of 
TcUum,  signed  by  tlie  fiily*six  represcntatiTcs  of  the  thirtoea 
original  Slates;  tlio  press  at  whidi  Franklin  worked  when  s 
joumcrman  printer  in  London;  a  specimen  of  tho  hair  ol 
each  President  of  the  United  Sutca,  and  their  antographi; 
togetlier  with  several  relics  of  Washington.  In  tlie  State  Papef 
Office  is  tlie  original  draft  of  the  declaration  of  indcpendencty 
in  the  handwriting  of  JefferBon,  with  varions  corrections  soj 
erssores;  Mnjor  Andre's  letters  before  his  execution;  and  ta 
early  number  of  tlie  *' Pennsylrania  Gazette,"  published  m 
Franklin  at  Philadelphia.^ 

Tho  SmitliHuiiinn  Institute,  referred  to  in  a  former  chapteii 
derives  its  name  and  endowment  fmm  James  Smitlison,  Ls(k, 
of  Engltind,  a  son  of  tho  first  Duke  of  NorthumberlsM 
After  receiving  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  passed  a  oonsiderabi 
portion  of  liis  life  in  tniTclling  on  the  continent ;  and  he  di 
at  Genoa,  Juno  27th,  1829.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
entire  property  to  the  United  Sutcs  of  America,  to  found 
Washington  a  college  under  the  above  designation — an  esttU 
lishmcnt  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Tl^ 
United  States'  Treasury  received  this  fund  in  September^  I83| 
and  it  then  amounted  to  515,169  dollars. 

In  the  Navy  Yard  there  are  from  ^\e  hundred  to  six  hnndrel 
men  in  the  various  departments,  emplojed  in  the  twi^wiifia^in^ 
of  ordnance,  marine  engines,  chaios,  cables,  anchors*  dcc.^  i 
well  as  in  the  ordinary  departments  of  ship  building. 

— . : —  ^ 
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Bnltiinoro  is  the  nost'citj  of  importanco  oil  die  Atlantie 
board,  procoodiog  souUiwaras.  Tliis  cilj  is  tho  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  tho  State  of  Maryland, — tho  Stato  so  called  from 
Mary,  Queen  of  Charles  I.;  hut  Annapolis  is  tho  nominal 
capital  Maryland  was  first  settled  hj  Catliolics,  under  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  may  he  regarded  as  tlio  typo  of  American  activitr 
and  entdpriso  in  its  south-eastern  ffonti(*r,  advancing  with 
gigantic  strides  in  population,  luxury,  and  refinement.  It  is 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  gradually  riving  IVom  a 
branch  of  tlio  Patapsco  River.  It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  ahout  one. hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  tlio  sea, 
and  is  one  of  tho  most  elegant  and  symmetrically-arranged  cities 
in  the  Union. 

In  its  general  aspect  it  resembles  Boston,  though  its  houses 
and  streets  display  moro  regularity  in  tlieir  arrangement  and 
architecturo.  Its  trade,  however,  is  less  than  that  of  Boston. 
Flour  and  tobacco  aro  its  principal  productions ;  but  tlio  Stato 
occupies  a  rcspeetablo  rank  in  roanufiicturcs  and  commerce. 
The  beautiful  Chesapeake  also  adds  to  its  fame ;  and  Baltimore 
is  still  more  celebrated  for  its  hospitality.  The  gcn4*nd  w«*h:omo 
of  old  English  times  is  still  cherished  by  her  sona,  free  from  the 
ostentation  of  an  opulence  quickly  acluVved.  Baltimore  exhibits 
an  example  of  social  life  (her  negro*  slavery  always  e?ccepti*<l) 
'which  it  would  bo  well  for  her  wenliliior  HiHteni  to  follow.  Tho 
nopulation  of  the  city  is  nearly  two  hunda*d  thousand,  dwelling 
in  one  compact  body. 

Richmond  is  tho  capital  of  Virginia,  and  stands  on  James' . 
Bivcr,  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  its  mouth :  it  merits 
no  moro  than  a  passing  notice.    The  State  received  its  doaigna* 
lion  in  honour  of  Queen  Klixaboth,  in  whose  ruign,  in  the  year 
J 08 1,  it  was  first  visiuul  by  Sir  Walter  Rnliigh. 

Raleigh  is  tho  metropoliM  of  North  Candina,  and  Wilmington 
its  largest  and  most  importjuit  town. 

Charleston,  in  South  Ciurulinn,  was  so  called  firom  Charles  II. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Amrriea  that  resemble  English 
iirovincial  towns,  or  more  proporly,  perhaps,  tho  suburbs  of 
interior  county  towns.  Tho  gn.'at«T  part  of  the  housi^s  aro  of 
brick,  and  many  of  them  may  bo  termed  sniendid.  Both  in  its 
size,  its  Qpnearanee,  and  its  trade,  it  is  said  to  vie  with  some  of 
the  first  cities  in  tlio  Union.  It  ntanda  on  an  istlimus,  beiwivn 
two  rivers,  the  Ashley  and  the  Co<»)nt.  Ita  climate  is  highly 
insalubrious.    Chiu-leston,  however,  is  l»eautiful  in  appi^aranee. 
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iwcmbling  an  aseemblam  of  rillas  standing  in  garJens^  which 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year  are  brilliant  with  flowers  and 
fragrant  with  pdorifcions  trees  and  shrubs.  The  aroma  of  omgo 
blossoms,  myrtles,  jessamines,  roses,  and  oleanders^  fills  the  air. 

Tlio  divisions  of  the  oity  formed  by  the  streets  aro  a  sooccsnoa 
of  small  detached  villas  with  their  grass  plots,  enclosed  within 
elegnnt  iron  pnlisndtng.  shaded  by  beoutiful  flowering  trtvf. 
Around  tlie  green  vcrnndshs  and  porticos  which  ornament  tho 
fronis  of  tlio  houses,  aro  seen  the  most  beautiful  erysantbcmums, 
honcysui^les,  asters,  and  gentians,  every  variety  of  roacs, 
japonicas,  geraniums,  and  olives,  interspersed  vrith  amber 
flowering  poplars,  and  cypress  trees  pointing  their  tall  spirvs  to 
the  skios,  all  olive  witli  humming-biras  rapidly  glancing  in  tho 
sun  tlieir  brilliant  hues  of  green,  purple,  and  gold,  and  all 
melodious  with  the  song  of  the  moelung-binL  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  plants  and  flowere  of  almost  every  clime  display 
their  tints  and  wavo  their  foliage  in  Carolina.  The  very  roads 
and  Adds  are  bestrewed  with  choice  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Savannah  is  the  principal  city  of  Oeoi^o,*  but  Augustine  is 
tho  interior  emporium  of  tho  State.  "  Savannali,**  says  Miss 
Bremer,  "  is  the  most  channing  of  American  cities,  and  reminds 
me  of  the  '  maiden  of  tlic  green  wood."*  It  is,  even  more  than 
Charleston,  *'  an  aii^scmblago  of  villogcs  which  have  come  togetlwr 
for  comntmy.**  In  each  quarter  is  a  green  market-place, 
surroumti'd  by  mngnificcnt  lofty  trees;  and  in  the  centro  of 
each  vonliuit  market* place  leaps  up  a  livin;;  fountain, — a  spring 
of  rnn»Ii  water  gushing  forth,  shining  in  tho  sun,  and  keeping 
the  grtvnsward  moist  and  cool. 

Bnvannnli  may  bo  called  "  the  Citv  of  the  Gushing  Springs.'* 
There  cannot  Im)  in  tho  whole  worhf  a  moro  beautiful  city  thaa 
Savannah.  All  nature  is  hero  bi>auty  ond  romance— tho  realin 
of  Tan.  Georgia,  with  moro  justice  than  Carolina,  mav  bo 
calk'd  tho  Palmetto  State,  as  tho  palmetto  is  hero  moro  abuntlant, 
besides  many  other  plants  and  trees  which  indicate  proximity  to 
tho  tropics,  exhibiting  a  new  faco  of  nature.f  Tho  interior  of 
tho  country  in  diffeaMit  directions,  smidnt  very  considcraMo 
cultivation,  Is  clothed  with  lofty  woo<ls,  and  adorned  with 
olustera  of  whlto  houses  and  churches  overywhora. 
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Florida,  diflded  loto  KmI  tnd  Wont,  it  Uio  flower  of  Uio 
Bouthern  8UU«;  tlio  land  of  wliioli  it  was  add  bj  ono  of  its 
diacofercn,  that  Ju  *'dclicioua  balmv  odoura  made  it  tJio 
fouuuin  of  eternal  joiitli.**  It  waa  dtfcoTercd  bv  Ponee  do 
Ijcou,  in  1518,  who  flmt  reduced  the  iaiand  ofrtiorto  lUeo. 
Ho  ealied  it  Florida,  citlicr  because  he  dincovercd  it  on  Palm 
8unda^»  or  becauiie  of  ita  gay  and  bi^auliAil  appcaraneo.  lie 
mot  with  vigoroua  opponition  from  the  nativea  in  hia  attcmnta 
to  explore  and  poi»m*9a  .it;  but  he  flniUly  accomplialicd  Ida 
dcairea  by  effectuallv  aubjugating  it  to  the  crown  of  Bpain. 

Florida  continuini  for  mon>  thnn  two  hundn*d  yeara  a  Spaniah 
province,  and  waii  codvd  by  Spuin  to  the  Amcricon  Oovcniment 
in  1610.  In  1H2J{«  Kant  and  Wntt  Florida  were  formed  into  an 
organised  lemtor)',  not  having  suflificnt  population  to  entitle  it 
to  rank  aa  a  State.  It  adjoins  tlio  State  of  Georgia  upon  the 
north,  and  New  Orleans  and  Alabama  u|>on  the  west— thus 
cxtcndinp^  from  the  west  aide  of  the  MihsihHippi  to  the  frontiers 
of  Caruhna  and  Georgia,  and  including  all  tlio  islands  within 
aix  leaffiiea  of  the  cohhL  The  chief  towns  are  St  Augustine 
in  tltc  IlMHt,  and  PcnHncola  in  tho  Wont  The  aurfiice  of  the 
country  is  in  general  fertile,  but  mofitly  uneultiyattMl,  covcrud 
and  even  cIioImhI  with  a  rank  luxuriance  almoHt  imiK*rvioua  to 
tlio  eye— the  whole  aurface  of  tlie  ground  concealed  by  tlie  thick 
covering  of  ahniba,  herbs,  and  weeds.  The  land  ia  also  but 
slightly  elo'oted  above  the  sea,  and  may  almost  be  considered  a 

C^ninnula.  It  is  to  so  groat  an  extent  ovempread  with  stagnant 
kea  and  ponds  exhaling  aueh  unwho1t*fU)ine  vapours,  aa  to 
render  it  geuenilly  insalubrifMis.  Throughout  all  naturi«  tlio 
cessation  of  motion  seems  to  bo  the  signal  for  tho  work  of  cor- 
ruption, and  corruption  in  dif1\ihive.  In  Uieso  uncultivated 
ivgiona  it  ia  remarkable  aW  how  the  netivo  nrinciple  of  life 
waatoa  ita  force  in  productions  of  inferior  kiuclM.  In  addition 
to  tho  impervious  fori'sta  and  the  va^t,  suiH*r(1uoua  vegetation,  tlio 
whole  country  ia  alive  with  every  simhmcs  of  noxious  animal. 
L(*gions  of  anta  cover  tho  hurfnce  (»f  the  gn>iind,— tlio  liir  is  often 
daraencd  witli  clouds  of  iniK'eta,<— the  damp  forefita  and  manthoa 
teem  witli  almost  every  oflensivo  and  poiHonous  creature  which 
the  power  of  a  sultry  sun  can  quicken  into  life.^  Some  clean, 
cultivated  spots,  however,  are  seen  at  intervals  in  tliis  wilder- 
noaa ;  and  it  ia  delighlAil  to  observe  tlio  contrast  between  the 
Taat  level,  woody  mossea,  and  tho  beautiful  appearance  which 
nature  aaaumea  under  the  forming  band  of  industry  and  art 
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'JU9  toll  bordering  Um  ttiMuiit  ii  Moutiarljr  fortlle»  tod  wll 
•uIunI  Co  Um prDducUon  of  ootlon  tnd  midM;  but*  gcocimllj, kit 
oontii JotmI  bettor  Mlnptod  for  gnuing  than  for  •gricoltura,  TIm 
elimftte  it  one  nerpetual  tpring.  Vcpctation  never  ecmam,  TIm 
tieee  and  meauowe  are  erowncd  witli  constant  verdure.  All 
Irupical  fhiita  and  planta  are  produced  in  abuiidanoe.  aa  iJio 
•umo  of  mure  nortlicm  ori^n.  Florida,  however,  unlike  Ocorpi, 
la  not  ct'lcbrated  for  ita  mineral  pnNluctiona ;  but  ga*«t  varivuoi 
of  boautiM  liliclla  and  corala»  mndreporoa,  togctlicr  with  otlia 
omamcnta  of  the  aoa,  may  bo  gatliofiMl  on  iU  aliorea,  which  an 
also  atudded  witli  white  and  brown  rocka  of  varioua  quality  and 
formatiun. 

8l  AugUMtine,  a  lam  town  built  in  tlie  Spaniah  tlyle,  b  ono 
of  tlio  oldcat  of  tlio  Union,  and  ita  climate  ia  ao  aalubrioot, 
and  tliervfuro  ao  attractive  to  viiletudinoriana,  tliat  it  may  be 
aaid  to  contAin  a  convalcsoont  e^tablifthmonL  Tolaliape,  or 
TallaliOMice,  ia  tlie  now  cnnitAl.  The  town  of  8l  Mark  ii 
aituatod  on  Apalache  Bay.  The  tidoa  on  tliia  coant  arv  remark* 
able.  Among  other  pcculiaritiea,  and  eapocially  aa  compared 
witli  the  aame  phenomenon  in  other  plocoa  witlun  tlio  tittpici. 
th(7  nm  hero,  aa  It  ia  termed  in  nautical  langtiagr,  *'  tide  and 
half  tide,**  in  the  aame  manner  aa  at  1*1  vmouth,  tlie  Neodlea,  aod 
the  I  ale  of  Wight*  via.,  tliree  houra'  flood,  auoceedcd  by  thra 
lioum*  ebb ;  next  nine  houra*  flood,  and  nine  houra*  ebb.  They 
do  not  riao,  however,  to  an  equal  height  in  all  placea^  nor  do 
tlwv  run  with  equal  rapidity  in  everv  part  of  tlio  coaat 

In  the  din*etion  aouth-woalward  along  the  aca-eoast,  aa  • 
vciMcil  atanda  into  iia  beautiAil  bay,  ia  the  town  of  PenaacoU 
It  ia  aituatml  on  a  plain  extending  along  a  beach,  ia  of  an  obloog 
form,  and  containa  aome  apacioua  ond  clfgant  building*.  Iti 
ajtitalion  ia  roroantio,  commanding  a  noble  proHOcct  from  tlia 
harbour.  Some  porta  of  tlie  eoAMt  are  iron*bound  liv  rocka  piN 
up  to  a  great  elevation,  which  receive  tlie  breakeri  of  the 
Athintie  aa  they  bunt  ailor  tlicir  long  aw(H*p  over  the  oceao. 
In  otlior  diaHjtiona  tlie  aca  rolla  over  an  iminentto  beac*li  of  bright 
and  poliHhed  aand,  and  in  tlie  atomia  that  rogo  tlicio  in  wiour 
tlirowa  in  numcroua  wrecka  on  ita  viiormous  billowa. 

Still  advancing  along  tlie  aoutli-wcfttcm  ahore  ia  the  town  of 
Mobile,  in  tlie  State  of  Alabama.  It  atanda  at  tlie  liead  of  a 
bay,  and  ia  of  considcnible  commercial  importance,  altlioiigli 
greatly  inferior,  in  oil  rcepecta,  to  others  tliat  have  been  more 
lecentjy  founded.    It  occupica  the  bide  of  a  hill  at  the  mouih 
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of  tlio  rivor  ToniLigbco  or  lifobile  River.  It  it  n*gu1iirl j  built. 
^  of  an  oblong  form,  but  stAiuld  in  tlio  midnt  of  ninrstictt  nnd 
logoons,  largely  productivo  of  fcvcn,  ngiics,  nnd  numerous  other 
clifienflcs.  Alligatom  and  other  noxioua  reptiles  and  insects  aro 
ialso  found  in  tlio  vicinity.  Near  tlio  cutranco  of  tho  bay  arc 
several  islondii,  tho  principal  of  which  aro  called  Dauphin  and 
Pelican  islands.  On  tho  latter  of  these  tlio  soil  is  in  some  places 
arid,  but  in  otlicrs  covered  witli  ptno  trees  down  to  tho  beach.* 
Tho  water  is  very  shallow  at  a  diHtance,  and  tlio  bottom,  which 
can  bo  distinctly  seen  IVom  its  surface  in  (Ino  weather,  pa'sents  a 
moving  picturo  of  various  animals  gliding  along  in  quick  suc- 
cession over  the  rocky  points  and  accumulations  of  coral  that 
there  abound. 

Tho  principal  agricultural  products  of  tlio  State  aro  com, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.     Mobile  itself  mav  1)0  said  to  be  only  n 

S lace  of  trade— the  groat  mart  of  this  ecfuhrated  cotton-growing 
tate.  Its  mcrohants  are  wealthy,  H|Kiiding  nothing  in  luxuries. 
Its  exports  ore  only  second  in  extent  to  those  of  New  Orleans. 
Ho  elegant  houses  aro  hero  to  bo  seen,  nor  equipages,  but  a 
crowded  harbour.  The  inhabitants  have  no  public  amusements, 
and  comparatively,  it  is  said,  very  little  of  aOigion. 


*  Tb«  n«joM  of  AUbnttift  mmI  Florida  w»  evWbmtfil  for  Ittinf  httn  $ot* 
iMflj  dio  leodknitottt  of  pinili*». 
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HIV  OtMAMb     •?•?«  Cr  liMWMft..*ll«V 

•f  mil  >■■'-«■■      C«MM#flU 

•f  rtcfMilM  aM  MMMMMvi.    Ot4t««  al  tk*  dty,    t«Hf 

Mf»fl af  lu  fwwl  laluMtwH.  fnatwilw  featwMii  mhka  aM  Uac^  •••«•  aM  Ikva.  ftt^ 
ff<^  i«HniHar«l  »>■<■«<•«  MarkM.  LvtM^  FImm  W  pwiMf.  Omuttn  >>t»w  Km 
OfiMM  aM  Ik*  «HlM  al  Ika  N«Hli.  Cwaf>rtlf»  ytartif  al  kta»»«liai  lMia««lHN.  Vol 
Aa^aWHIaa  af  •••Ilk  Ik*  all  ••«? aMlag  sltHl  af  fWMii. 
IkiaMMa  af  •totcfy,  llMlliafl.  I>»im*iwi  af  tka 
lalMtlaa*  iliwaiw.  ||««M«k*M«  r«klto  hmm-fUi*,  •!««• 
MUtlMtft^, m iiarii, wtalia^a, •wim», aa4 gtwJiar.    Clartaaiit    OMaiti 


Tho  Doxt  principal  city,  m  Uio  vojngcr  posset  along  tho  grau 
Atlaniio  scti*boanl,  after  Boltiinoro,  Cluirlcston*  and  Savaonah.  ^ 
is  Now  Orleans,  leavinff  U>  tho  north-caat,  as  alrvady  significil. 
Pensacolii  in   West  Florida,  and  Mobile  in  Alabama,  both 
situiued  in  tlio  Gulf  of  Mt*xieo. 

New  Orleans  is  tbo  capital  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  it 
culled  *'  tho  Crescent  Citv."  It  is  situateil  on  tlio  banks  of  tlio 
MisttifMiippi,  about  one  imndivd  miles  from  tho  mouth  of  the 
•river,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty* four  miles  from  New 
York  by  tlio  shortent  route,  and  is  ono  of  tho  niost  flouri^hin!; 
cities  of  the  Republic.  As  a  commercial  depot  it  is  unriTallcd, 
as  are  also  tho  activity  and  bustle  on  tho  river  and  on  tbe 
shoa*.  It  is  built  on  a  level  bed  of  alluvium,  on  a  surface  that 
slif^htly  dips  southward,  whidi  was  formerly  a  cypress  swamp, 
and  is  at  high  water  but  from  two  to  four  feet  above  tho  surface 
of  the  river.  The  plain  on  which  tho  city  is  built  rises  only 
nine  feet  altove  tho  level  of  tho  sea.  Excavations  arc  often 
made  far  below  tho  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  prevent 
inundations,  a  high  bank,  called  "  tlio  Lc^'ce,"  has  been  raised, 
extending  along  tlio  city,  and  reaching  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  it,  forming  an  extcnsivo  and  pleasant  promenade. 

The  city  stands  on  tho  left  bank  of  tho  river,  being  a  tongue 
of  land  between  tho  Mississippi  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  into 
wliich  great  inland  sea  tlic  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  enter. 
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It  extencU  round  tho  elbow  of  thd  stream,  foimiog  a  oarre 
neariy  in  tlio  tthaj^  of  a  half  moon,  and  has  ih>m  this  latter 
circnmsCance  received  the  designation  of  **  tlie  Crescent^City,** 
as  intimated  above. 

The  city  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  parallelogram,  extending  a  dis- 
tance of  &Ye  miles  on  a  line  parallel  witJi  tlie  river,  and  may  be 
said  to  bo  divided  into  two  portions,  French  and  Anglo-American, 
or,  politically,  into  three  municipalities. 

It  was  originally  funned  of  heavv-roofcd,  old  French  and 
Spanish  houses,  and. tlie  streets  were  laid  out  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  right  angles,  running  the  whole  lengtli  and  depth  of 
this  great  city.  They  are  still  in  general  narrow,  a  style  which 
was  judged  by  the  Spanianls,  and  not  without  reosion,  best 
adapted  to  a  wann  chmate.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are 
always  filthy;  tlieir  condition  is  an  absolute  nuisance,  and  in 
wet  weatlier  they  are  almost  impassable.  There  arc  brick  cause- 
ways (tlie  iroiioir»  of  tlie  French),  but  the  carriage-ways  aro 
left  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  houses  are  principally  constructed  of  wood,  and  the 
architecture  of  tlie  older  sections  of  the  citv  is  Spanisli.  When 
Louisiana  come  into  possession  of  tlie  French,  the  original 
taste  in  building  seems  to  have  bct-n  retained  and  to  have  pre- 
ponderated for  a  long  time. 

As  a  seciurity  against  hurricanes,  as  b  supposed,  the  houses 
in  general  are  but  one  story  high ;  they  are  ornamented  with 
green  verandahs  and  balconies,  and  tlio  principal  apartments 
open  to  the  street  '  While,  however,  mobt  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood,  and  exhibit  the  architecture  of  an  earlier  day, 
there  are  edifices  of  greater  pretensions  covered  with  stucco, 
adorned  with  verandahs,  centered  in  plots  of  garden-ground, 
half- hidden  with  oleanders,  magnolias,  palms,  aloes,  and  the 
yucca  gloriosa,  wliich,  added  to  the  orange  trees  disposed  in 
rows  on  each  side,  covered  tliroughout  almost  tlie  entire  year 
with  beautifnl  aromatic  blossoms  or  brilhant  fruit,  and  these 
again  reheved  by  acaciois  and  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
render  tlie  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  city  truly  beautiful 
and  picturesque.  The  vine  and  various  species  of  convolvulus 
grow  wild  on  eveiv  side ;  while  the  orange,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
arbutus,  loading  the  air  with  perfume,  ore  oflcn  mingled  with 
red-blossomed  aloes,  the  prickly  cactus,  and  variegated  hollies ; 
together  with  all  the  varieties  of  rubiacsD,  euphorbicCi  and 
legumes. 
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Tbeffo  b  toniething  in  Uio  general  air  and  iamt  emtemUe, 
— *the  slylo  of  building,  tho  ningling  of  the  foliage*  partieulizly 
thai  of  the  palm  tree  with  the  qnaint  axchitectora.— when  sen 
throogh  the  viatas  of  the  siiaiter  atreeta,  which  ealb  np  a  eon- 
ftised  lemembrance  of  aome  of  the  best  Spanish  and  French 
West  India  towns^  though  in  some  other  respects  they  are  greatly 
dissimilar^  and  moie  allied  t>  towna  in  Flanders. 

This  quarter  of  tlio  citT  is  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  sod 
French  part  of  the  popufntion.^  That  occupied  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans  haa  but  little  attmcdon  of  any  kind,  being  built  m  t 
plain,  monotonous  lino,  with  but  little  embellishment  £rom  art 
or  nature.  The  streets  are  wider,  and  the  houses  larger,  higher, 
and  the  stores  more  capacious ;  but  the  internal  superiority  of 
the  latter,  aa  to  comfort,  has  been  attained  at  the  expense  of 
external  effect. 

The  city  now  contains  a  considerable  number  of  public  bnOd- 
ings,  some  of  which,  particularly  the  Cathedral  of  the  Bomaa  i 
Catholica  and  the  Charles's  Hotel,  are  of  very  respectable  archi- 
tecture. Among  those  of  the  second  clasa  are  the  Town*Hoose^ 
the  Churches  and  Chapels,  tlie  Militanr  and  general  Hospitali^ 
the  Barracks,  the  Custom*House,  and  tJie  Theatres. 

One  of  the  hotels,  called  Charles's  Hotel,  or  the  French 
Restaurant,  the  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  Frenchmao, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  of  its  kind  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Southern  States,  resembling  in  its  exterior  architectura 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  When  at  ita  full  complement,  five  ban- 1 
drcd  and  sixty  persona  dine  there  at  the  ordinary  every  da?, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  sleep  in  the  house.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty  servants,  and  seven  French  oooka.  All 
the  waiters  are  whites — Irish,  English,  French,  German,  and 
American.  The  proprietor  or  manager  assembles  them  every 
day  at  noon,  when  they  go  throogh  a  regular  drill,  and  rehearse 
the  service  of  dinner.  This  magnificent  building  waa  finished 
in  1888,  and  cost  G00;000  dollars.  The  ffentlemen's  dining- 
room  is  one  hundred  and  tweuty*nine  feet  by  fifVy  feet,  and  if 
twenty*two  feet  high,  having  four  ranges  of  tables  capable  ol 
accommodating  five  hundred  persons.  The  ladies'  dining-room 
measures  fi fly- two  feet  by  thirty-six.  There  are,  altogether,  thres 
hundred  lind  fifty  rooms,  wliich  nught  bo  made  to  contain,  with 
littlo  inconvenience,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  peonb 
The  front  consists  of  a  projecting  portico,  supported  by  six  nM 
Corintliian  columns  resting  upon  a  rustic  basement    Thewhok 
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is  miniiountoil  by  R  Urffo  ddtiio  forty-six  fi*€i  in  ilinmoUv,  nml 
ort)wncd  by  a  bi*Atitil\il  Curitilbinn  tiim*tt  Tbis  tbiiiia  in  tbo 
tnont  oonf(|iiou<Mitt  ob)i*ot  in  tbo  wliolo  rily.  Viowoil  oi  a  flis* 
tnncc,  tbo  wb4>lo  biiibling  ■ccnm  to  stAnd  in  tlio  utno  rvlntiim 
to  New Orlennii  lui  Sl  riiiirN  to  London.  Tlio  Ainiinbing  of 
Uio  oHUiblibbmcnt  cost  150,000  dollAm.  Tbo  cooking  at  tliia 
ninronioib  bot**!  or  bonriliug-lioiim)  In  perfomiiH]  by  a  atciim 
cnpno  and  otlior  appurotuii.  Tbo  cbargo  for  lionrd  and  lodging 
in  tbn.*o  dollnm  pc*r  diiy;  but  tbcro  aro  oibom  in  Now  Orlvnns, 
scarcvly  inferior  in  all  tbo  itHiuitiitcs  for  nti|tectablo  iiimntoa, 
vrbcro  tbey  could  bo  ai^commodiitcd  for  about,  or  oven  for  \vm 
Umn  bnlf  tbat  amount 

Tboro  aro  iievi*nil  otbcr  Hotels  in  tlio  city  of  conHJdeniblo 
iii/.c,  but  oil  conducted  in  a  stylo  for  inferior  to  tliat  of  tbo 
l'*n*ncb  llctttaunuit. 

Tbero  are  in  tbis  city  six  publio  squarca  laid  out  witb  tnsto, 
filled  witb  tbo  luxuriunt  foliugo  of  tbo  Soutli.  ^[flf^nolins,  myr- 
Ucs,  (denndersr  ji*HHiuninef«,  tbo  fnigrnnt  eleniatiN,  witb  rofica  and 
flowering  treen  and  sbnil»s  of  eiidb«H»  variety,  flouriHbing,  it  mny 
almost  bo  said,  in  all  tbo  aflliietico  and  raagnineeneo  of  tbo 
tropics ;  wbilo  boro  ntid  tbenn  fWuii  amid  tbo  mnMKcm  of  vcniuro, 
aro  SiHni  towering  tbo  eyprtws,  tbo  ceiba,  nnd  tbo  fig,  s<»tno  of 
tlicni  spriMding  ttieir  viuit  arms  over  tbo  lower  tribi^s  of  vi^eta* 
tion,  nnd  clotlnul  witb  b(*avy  driip«ries  of  pamniio  «»rcbis,  nnd 
innutnemblo  oiber  pnrnNitio  plnnts,  creeping  Arom  treo  to  tree,  or 
flingiiig  tbeir  bing  tendrils  nliovo  a  luindr^Ml  frot  (Vom  tbo 
ground,  'i'bo  moHt  nmgnillcvnt,  as  well  us  tbe  iiiont  abundant, 
of  all  tbo  triH's  li(*re,  is  tbo  live*oiik,  an  vvorgrt*on,  IVom  tbo 
bnmcbes  of  wbicb,  as  (Vom  tbo  ctMbut  ore  m^cn  d^poiiding  inonHoii 
and  otiier  iNirenIs  biuigitig  down  in  rieb  fctitttons.  Tbcso 
pendant,  grey  mohik'n  upon  tbo  benvy  brancbcs,  pnrtieiilnrly 
wben  tbo  troths  liavo  been  planted  witb  any  regularity,  produce 
an  almost  unimaginably  pictures<pio  effeet.  From  all  tlitmo 
eireiimtilanees,  tbo  city  wears  an  appearance  of  comfort,  and 
convoiiieneo,  and  bcauiy,  Si*ldom  enjoved  amidst  a  dense  popula* 
tion,  and  very  uniiHual  in  American  cities  in  general. 

Now  Orleans  Was  originidly  founded  by  a  small  number  of 
Sponianls  In  1710,  and  i|i  1782  n*mained  little  more  tban  a 
Tillage,  containing  only  al)Out  4,000  inbabitanta.  being  injured 
in  its  trmlo  by  tbo-mtmopoly  of  tbe  Hnanisb  rule.  In  1801  it 
was  conceded  to  France,  wbo  allowed  tiio  Americans  to  use  it  aa 
a  place  of  dt*posit  for  marketable  .produce.    Tbrougb  tbe  con* 
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Miinmato  poHoy  of  Juffumon,  li  wm  Hi  Icmgth  pureliasod  by  the 
UiiIutU  StnUM  QvToramt^ni  ft>r  1 0,(100,000  doHiurt,  nnd  ttim 
bociuno  iinnoxo<1  to  llio  Union,  having  iu  own  proirincia]  gorriv 
mcnty  oiul  tending  its  own  rcprrftcntAlivei  to  tlio  gcncml'  Cbn« 
grcft.  At  tliift  period  (1803),  tlio  population  of  tho  whob 
buto  numlwrod  no  more  Uioa  8,000  aouU,  who  wcro  alooft 
imtiroly  Frt*noh  and  Spanish. 

Tlio  present  nopulntion,  considering  tho  infancy  of  ifs  exist* 
cnco  under  the  Govemmoni  of  America,  is  amaxing,  being  now 
upwards  of  100,000;  and  it  continues  to  augment  widi  such 
sstonishing  rapidity,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  of  its  becoming 
in  a  few  years  tliu  greatt^t  emporium  of  commerro  in  tlio  wliolo 
of  tito  New  NVctrld,  so  admirnldy  is  its  situation  adopted  to  tho 
nnrpDho.  As  New  York  is  called  tlio  London,  so  New  Orleans 
IS  cnlliHl  tlio  IJverpool  of  tlio  Unik^d  States;  and  it  must  also  ho 
to  tlio  South  what  New  York  is  to  tlio  North  and  centro  of  tho 
Union.  At  tlio  samo  timo  it  lins  coromunicntion  with  New 
York  and  tho  moiv  northern  ports,  hoth  hy  tho  Atlnntio  st*a- 
lionrd  and  hv  niennS  of  ennsis  which  connect  Ohio  .with  I«ako 
Krio  and  I^ke  Krio  with  tho  Hudson;  tlicn*hy  commanding  a 
portion  of  tho  (Minimereo  of  tho  wholu  Ka^tcni  and  \Vi%t4»ni.  as 
well  as  of  tho  Northern  and  Southern  Stntes.  Thus  liohling 
tho  keys  of  tho  wholo  WcMit,  and  commnndtng  tho  commerro  of 
tf0,Oi  10  miles  of  river  nnvigntion,  as  well  ns  along  tho  whole 
Atlsntio  eofiM,  it  has  during  the  tiiiftt  few  years  leapcil  into  pro- 
digious  aetivitpf  and  life.  No  longer  iiinco  than  iHls)  the  llr»t 
st(*iiuihoat  arrivcHl  from  PittMhiirg.,  when  tho  tnule  of  tln^  pinee 
ooiiiineneed.  Knteqiriso  inen^nm^d  at  a  nito  unpn>eedented.  In 
twenty  years  it  eoutiiine<l  AO.OOO  inhahitants,  and  in  ton  soo« 
oe^nliiig  yenm  the  iKipulntion  was  doul^led. 

Tho  cotton  iuhI  sugar  of  Arknnsns,  Minnouri,  and  Loiiiniana, 
—tho  grain  of  tho  vast  fertile  Wt*stem  Stati<s,  — tho  lead  of 
Illinois,— -tho  |M*ltry  of  tlio  Oregon,— with  all  their  active  trains 
of  owners  and  siipercargos,  pour  into  tho  city  continuously 
during  eight  months  of  each  year. 

Kiiteqiriso  and  industry,  stimulatcMl  to  inere<lihlo  activity  bv 
hrilliiint  success,  has  thus  t>een  richly  rowardinl ;  whiUt  wealtn 
and  tho  menus  of  suhhinlonco  nntnrnlly  and  spiHMlily  augmented 
tliu  popuhi(i<ih.  Tho  inland  trado  has  Itecomo  immrnso,— from 
fifteen  tliouMind  to  twenty  thousand  flat  lioats,  fifty  or  sixty 
steatn*ho(i(s,  nnd  a  vast  msMi  of  steam  vessels  of  extraonlinary 
tonniigo,  may  ho  seen  a*  though  constantly  lying  along  its 
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Levee.  During  the  ton  yeare  between  1895  and  1844* 
tlie  avemgo  roccipu  of  duticn  lU  tlie  Custom  llouao  wero 
905J0A  doIlATi;  find  in  the  eight  vean  (Vom  1840  to  1808  inolu* 
tive,  tlie  nven^  wm  1 ,048,80tt  doflari.  There  hu  abo  been,  as  a 
eonsoquenoe  of  tlie  prosperity  of  New  Orleans,  a  romiirkable 
increase  in  tlio  trade  of  Uie  othiT  Oulf  ports,  inoluding  Mobile, 
Pensacola,  St  ^farlc,  Apalachicola,  and  the  ports  of  Texas. 
Nor  must  tlie  fact  be  omitted  as  to  the  (aciliutni  of  traTelling, 
tliat  the  advantiig(«8  afTordud  by  tlie  conveyance  of  passcmgurs 
and  goods,  as  also  tlie  coniniuiitivo  iuexiM*UNivonciM  of  boUi,  are 
immeniie.  A  paMsngo  fVom  Now  Orleans  to  J^ouiiiville,  a  distance 
of  fiitiM.*n  liuiidnHl  miles,  is  acoompUsliod  in  four  days,  at  tlio 
cost  of  a  few  dollars. 

It  mny  not  be  irrelevant  to  add,  that  those  Rtates  have 
proim^Si*d  mont  rapidly  in  whioli  improvomonts  in  the  accom* 
modation  aiTonhMl  ft>r  tnifHo  and  locomotion  have  bei*n  most 
vigorouHly  citrriod  out  The  only  .StaU^s,  indt^cd,  which  show  a 
doclino  in  |M>puli)tion  are  Missouri,  and  one  or  two  of  tlio  stave 
8tati*(i,  in  which  tlio  formation  of  milnmds  and  otiicr  public 
works  and  fiicililies  of  intcfcommiinicntion  have  b4H*n  nrgh*cttMl. 
Tho  plautjitiuiif*  of  these  Ktalen,  (hs  mny  lie  said  of  the 
Hoiithoni  HiiitCM  giHierally,)  which  once  attusicd  the  u|M«rations  of 
humsn  skill  and  induntry,  will  soon  bo  nothing  but  a  luxurisnt 
wildcmoss,  inhabited  by  tlie  brutaliscd  dinwcuilants  of  a  rnce  of 
alavt*s. 

The  variinl  character  of  the  inhtibilanta  of  New  Orlenns,  both 
in  personal  ap|KMuranoo  and  dress,  adils  gn*a(ly  to  tlio  piclurt^sque 
effect  which  tliu  city  t)n*scnts  to  a  stranger.    The  southern 

filanter,  with  his  broad' on mmcd  nanama,  or  neatly  plaited  grass 
int;  the  cleiin  and  neatly  apparelled  American  native  tradesman; 
the  long-hiiircd  French  creole,  with  his  black  tresses  waving 
over  his  shoulders ;  the  tall,  dark  Spaniard ;  tlic  unpolished 
Irishman;  tlie  gaily  clothed  ncopio  of  colour;  witJi  here  and 
there Sclavcs,  Chinamen,  and  Polynesians;  and  lastly,  tlip  slave 
population — wliile,  black,  yellow;  together  with  indigenous  red 
men,— exhibiting  almost  every  variety  of  shade  of  colour,  fn>m 
the  jet  black  throuffh  all  conceivable  transitions  to  wliiU)  almost 
ma  pure  as  tliat  of  Luropcons.  These  are  peculiarities  cnlculnted 
fo  create  an  interest  in  ethnological  facts  and  disqiilHittons 
unknown  in  Europe ;  while  nrobiibly  no  city  in  the  world,  in 
an  oqual  numWr  of  human  bi*ings,  presents  greater  contrasts 
of  Datioual  manners  and  language. 
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la  Um  two  lati  retpcela,  whtl  iakimlliiiioii  exitto  it  prioclptllv 
with  Uio  Frraob.  Mmit  of  Uio  Croolo  ladiot  tn  retJly  bcAotiftu, 
both  M  to  pt*non  ana  flfruro,— liglit  tnd  graceful,— >irith  find 
tootli,  rikI  ty9B  InrgOi  dttric,  nnd  lutttrout.  Tlio  nativo  UdiM 
mimlly*  liowetor»  aro  witlioui  onemr,  Miimiaion,  or  TiTadty. 
row  of  tlicie  can  apeak  Engliuli,  and  »till  fewer  of  tho  alaTea 
Tlio  latter  aro  aatd  to  upeak  tlio  French  language,  but  il  b  • 
kind  o(paiois,  unliko  anything  over  heard  in  France. 

Tho  proportion  between  tho  whitea  and  men  of  mixed  oatt 
and  blai'ka  is  nearly  equal.  Aa  a  nation  tho  French,  among 
tlio  wliitea,  aro  eonaidored  Uio  motit  numerous  and  wealtliT; 
next  tho  Anglo^Amcrioan ;  and  thirdly,  tho  nntiTca  of  the 
llrilidh  Iiihinilii.  Thrro  are  hut  few  8panianla  and  Portugueeo 
in  New  Odrana;  hut  Italiana,  witli  individual*  of  all  the 
oivilined  nniionn  of  Kun)|)o,  are  iicatti*rrd  among  tlio  population. 

The  principal  agricultural  producta  aro  fu^ar-cano,  maixe, 
rieo,  cotton,  indigu,  and  tobacco,  witli  ?anoua  textilo  and 
olea((inou8  plnnta,  winca,  and  tropical  ihiiui.  Tftking  into 
conNidonitlon  tho  ama/.ing  variety  or  tho  pnMluc<*,  together  with 
tho  great  diverniiy  of  the  chaniclor  and  dn«iia  of  tlie  populnco  it 
hero  exliihiictl  on  a  market  day,  a  more  curioun  epectjicio  can 
hardly  Ihi  coneoive<l.  Domestjo  animal*,  many  of  Uiem  of 
novel  de«cri|itionH  to  a  etranger,  togi*thcr  with  both  Kuropeaa 
and  tronical  fhiita  and  vegetablea  of  great  Ynriety  and  of  alrooet 
all  kmuM,  aro  hero  noen  in  tho  gn*nteiit  prDfimion.  Parmta  of 
divonw  »i/o  and  plumage ;  various  lM«AUti(\jlly  coloured  birds  ia 
eages;.  gigantic  herons;  wild  ducks  and  geese,  of  all  sixes  and 
eolours ;  pigc*ons,  owls ;  with  squirrels,  white  and  givy ;  fifth  of 
indescribable  varictica  and  colours,  such  as  are  never  s«^cn  ia 
European  waters;  togctlicr  with  eray,  and  other  Tarietica  of 
aliell-fisb,  equally  new  and  indoscribablOf  aro  bcre  found 
ad  iif/initam, 

Tho  licvco  outside  the  market  is  crowded  with  itinerant 
venders  of  many  racea. — English,  Irish,  Oennans  Spanish, 
Negroes,  and  Indiana,— exhibiting  all  tlieir  characteristio  phases 
of  manners,  customs,  and  language,  and  surrounded  by  aymbols 
of  tho  products  of  tlieir  own  labour. 

Tho  market  here,  as  always  within  tho  tropica,  ia  opened  with 
the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  ana  may  bo  considered  aa  over  by  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  in  tlra, morning.  The  meat  is  killed  dunng  the 
proco<ling  higlit,  and  brought  to  the  stalls  in  a  state  that  may 
00  pro|ierly  termed  yet  warm  witli  life.   Even  witli  this  necessary. 
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Uu^gli  disagrocablo  haste,  anlcss  it  bo  cooked  almost  inimo« 
diately»  it  will,  during  tbo  hottest  weather,  turn  green  and 
nutrify  in  tbo  course  of  a  few  hours.  At  anj  time,  as  in  tbo 
West  IndieSr  to  purchase  more  than  is  needful  for  tbo  daVs 
consumption  is  useless,  as  all  bcvond  what  b  necessary  for  the 
day  is  wasted.  It  will  bo  easily  conceived,  tlicrefure,  that 
economical  housewives,  as  in  somo  places  in  England,  though 
for  otlier  reasons,  have  often  to  test  their  ingenuity  to  deviso 
tbo  most  ingenious  dinners  which  will  not  leave  any  cold 
perishable  viands  for  the  following  day. 

Although  there  are  numerous  places  of  rehgious  worship  in 
New  Orleans,  belonging  to  diCTcrcnt  religious  denominations, 
whose  pulpits  aro  mostly  occupied  by  pious  and  respectable 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  yet  such  is  Uie  influence  of  slavery 
and  other  related  circumstances  in  a  city  so  rapidly  formed, 
and  of  such  diverse  and  rude  materials,  tliat  in  morals  and 
religion,  as  well  as  in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  social 
life,  it  presents  on  tlio  wholo  a  very  different  picture  to  tbo 
cities  of  the  Xortli. 

There  aro  some  benevolent  institutions  and  schools  in  tlio 
city;  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  but  a  few  apo  in  a  healtliy, 
llourisliing  condition.  The  schools,  however,  aro  said  to  have 
recently  improved,  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  having  come 
liithtT  from  the  North-eostem  States,  bringing  with  tlicin  that 
educational  life,  and  benevolence,  and  energy,  which  so  evidently 
distinguish  the  dt^scendants  of  the  stunly  Puritans. 

Institutions  for  higher  intellectual  and  moral  culturo  appear 
to  be  in  little  demand.  Thero  aro  no  ennobling  artistic  enjoy* 
ments  here.  New  Orleans  is  beyond  everything  c\vc  a  business 
and  trading  city.  The  object  of  all  ap|K'ars  to  bo  to  amass 
wcnilli,  and  to  nairo  with  it  to  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  and 
home.  They  have  bound  the  negro  slave,  and  tlio  negro  slave 
lias  bound  them, — preventing  thorn  from  developing  education, 
and  every  good  institution  that  gives  strength  ond  griHitness  to 
a  nation ;  if  it  has  not  obliterated  tlio  idTections  that  are  neces* 
sary  to  ccmsiitule  a  home. 

And  the  chief  causes  of  the  prevailing  demoralisation  it  is 
as  littlo  diflieull  to  conjecture.  It  is  traceable  to  the  some 
source ;  it  arises,  principally,  thero  can  l»e  little  doubt,  fVnm  the 
cxistenco  and  onemtion  of  slavery,  as  the  state  of  society  is  in 
some  respects  similar  in  almost  all  the  Southern  States  where 
tliis  enormity  exists. 
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Sacb  •  resole  it  perfectly  natanl ;  as  skrerf,  bj  prcsmtiDg 
human  naUiro  in  a  atato  of  moral  debasement,  and  alTordlng 
eonstani  opportunities  for  the  cxeiciao  of  uncontrolled  dominion, 
must  lead  insensibly  to  impntienco  of  contradiction  and  irrita- 
bililT  of  temper — to  a  fanjuent  display,  indeed,  of  all  Uio  worst 
passions  of  tlio  depraved  beart 

Neitlier  tbeir  sickly  climate,  nor  tbcir  familiarity  witli  sudden 
deatb,  nor  tlieir  mild  landscapes,  bavo  soUcned  tbo  spirits  of 
tlio  slaTC-holdcrs,  or  lulled  tbeir  ncrrous  irritability.     "The 
wbolo  commerce  between  master  and  slaTe,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson, 
himself  a  slave-holder,  "  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  tlie  most 
boisterous  passions,  tbo  most  unremitting  despotism,  on  one 
part,  and  of  degrading  submission  on  tlio  other.    Tlie  parent 
storms,  tbo  cliild  looks  on,  catches  tho  lineaments  of  wrath, 
puts  on  tlic  samu  airs  in  tho  circlo  of  tho  smaller  slaves,  gives 
a  loose  to  his  worst  of  passions;  and  tlius  nursed,  educated, 
and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  bo  stsmpcd  by  it 
with  odious  peculiarities.    Tho  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who 
can  retain  his  manners  and  morab  undepraved  by  such  circum- 
stances."* 

Duelling  is  awftiUy  prevalent  in  Now  Orleans.  Only  a  few 
years  since,  several  nersons  called  *'  gentlemen  **  amved  at 
Natchez,  from  Alexandria,  in  Louisiana,  to  settle  some  personal 
diflcrencea  long  standing  by  personal  combat  Two  of  tlicm 
had  a  duel,  and  were  about  leaving  tho  ground  unbanned  when 
others  arrived  and  insisted  on  a  rvnewd  of  tlio  light.  A  des* 
perato  contest  ensued,  during  wliich  two  of  tlio  number  were 
tullcd,  and  two  dangerously  wounded.  And  such  occurrence^ 
are  common  along  tlio  whole  shores  of  tlicMLnsissippi,  and  in 
all  tlie  States  where  tlio  influence  of  slavery  is  felt,  as  well  as  at 
New  Orleans.  Bowio  knives  and  pistols  constitute  a  part  of 
tlio  equipment  of  those  who  frequent  tho  gambling  hella  with 
which  tho  city  of  New  Orleans  abounds.  The  state  of  society 
in  regard  to  tho  last*naiued  atrocities  may  be  in  some  degrco 
oonccived  by  the  following  announcement  in  a  late  American 

Esper :— ^*'  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Louisiana  a  duellist 
as  heen  convicted  of  manslnughter.  The  case  was  a  very  hor- 
rible one,  tlio  combatants  having  fought  with  knives;  but  the 
jury  recommended  tlie  culprit  to  mercy.** 


*  Jrflrnoit'*  Notra  oa  Virgutia.     \'id«  atao  Fc*ilwntoiMh»u|k. 
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Thai  Mored  day  whiob  b  set  apart  in  oUier  Sutea  of  tlie 
Union  for  tho  roat  of  the  body  and  tho  r&fWsahmant  of  tlie  aool, 
ia  here  ahamcfbllT  disbononrod  and  profaned.  With  niultitudea, 
eepeciolly  the  Catholics,  Sunday  ia  the  groat  day  for  amoacmenta 
of  aU  kinda.  Shopa  are  opcn« — the  markets  display  unosual 
attractions,— and  tho  sounds  of  merriment  and  muHio  are  .heard 
in  every  street.  In  tho  morning,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
population  aro  seen  at  mass,  and  the  Cathedral  is  crowded  with 
people  of  all  colours  in  their  best  and  gayest  attire;  but  in  the 
ailcr  parts  of  tho  day  and  in  the  evening,  tlieir  time  and  attcn* 
Cion  aro  tmnnrerrcd  to  the  occupations  of  worldly  ploAHuro,  or 
lliey  aro  found  in  tlie  pandemoniuma  of  profligacy  and  diKsipa* 
taon.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say,  that  a  stranger  may  learn 
something  firom  the  great  diflcrcnee  exhibited  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  tlieir  treatment  of  alaves  and  poor 
in  their  places  of  public  worsliip. 

Vice,  in  every  form  which  a  diabolical  invention  can  devise, 

'  is  become  habitual   to  a  large   portion   of  tho  community, 

especially  in  tho  dregs  of  the  French  and  American  population 

which  hero  find  a  refuge.  Every  degree  of  profligacy  b  exhibited 

that  is  degrading  to  the  individual  and  injurious  to  society. 

Unwholesome  as  aro  the  material  elcmenta  by  which  the 
Atmosphere  is  tempered.  Now  Orleans  containa  a  malaria  <yet 
more  dreadful  than  its  swamps,  tainting  and  poisoning  the 
whole  social  state  and  inner  life. 

The  feelings  prevalent  among  what  aro  termed  the  higher  or 
more  arbtocratic  portion  of  the  community,  in  points  of  violated 
morality,  resemble  thoso  formerly  current  in  the  fashionable 
world  m  Europe,  only  being  Icaa  fastidious.  The  stigma 
attached  to  profligacy  and  licentiousness  is  so  slight,  that  often 
people  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  one  another  of  laxity  of  con* 
duct  on  tlio  most  fallacious  grounds ;  and  Uio  utmost  purity  of 
life  and  correctness  of  manuera  somctimen  prove  insuifieicnt  to. 
securo  even  a  female  from  being  suspected  of  errors  and  Icvitiea 
which  are  alike  repugnant  to  her  principles  and  to  her  incli* 
nations. 

Although  situated  so  near  the  glowing  line,  tlie  seasons  in 
Louisiana  admit  of  spring  and  summer  as  in  Europe ;  but  the 
winter  seasons  are  much  milder.  The  nights  are  uniformly 
temperate.  Droughts  aro  common,  and  thunder-storms  and 
rains  arc  frequent  and  excessive.  The  advantages  of  New 
Orleans,  as  to  climate,  aro  great    At  some  seasons  of  tho  year 
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H  ii  deUdoQi,  Inii  ito  disadTuiUigM  are  proportioiuUo  to  ito 
bonefitfl.  for  the  district  it  awAiIIj  rabjcct  lo  yellow  ferer  and 
oilier  iofoctioos  diBoascs.  Sometimes  the  whole  c3tj  appetn 
under  the  inflaenee  of  the  fonner  dreadful  cDidemie.  At  so 
seaaon  of  the  year  is  it  healthy.  The  exhalatioDs  fiom  the 
Mississippit  as  well  as  firom  the  rast  swamp  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, taint  the  atmosphere  continually.  ^The  rariation  at 
different  sensons  b  only  in  degree,  wliilo  on  every  inundation, 
when  the  river  runs  to  a  higher  level  than  the  town,  the  putrid 
swamp  is  ever  ready  to  ooze  through  the  tliin  layer  of  rana  scnl 
above  it,  and  tlius  spread  infection  on  every  hand. 

The  rainy  seasons,  it  may  bo  supposed,  as  is  tlie  case  generally 
witliin  tlio  tropics,  are  the  most  sickly  of  the  year,  firom  the 
abundance  of  the  exhalations  which  then  fonn  a  kind  of  fiiint 
vaporous  bath,  from  wliich  only  tliose  who  live  in  apartments 
the  highest  firom  tlie  ground  are  least  in  danger,  the  atmo- 
sphere growing  gradually  dearer  and  purer  in  proportion  to  the 
ascent. 

.  Tills  awful  Bcourge,  the  yellow  fever,  however,  though  partially 
caused  by  tlio  malaria  of  the  swampy  ground  on  which  the  dty 
atands,  and  the  frequent  inundations  occasioned  by  the  bursting 
of  the  Levee,  or  embankments,  is  not  so  much  attributable  to 
these  causes  as  to  the  intemperance  that  prevails,  to  the  onality 
of  the  food  tliat  is  consumed,  and  to  the  want  of  deanliness, 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  dosses,  both  as  to  houses  and  persons. 
''An  effectual  remedjf  of  tliese  evils,'*  says  an  eminent  medical 
practitioner  of  tlie  city,  "  is  deanliness,  which  would  contribute 
more  to  secure  cities  and  countries  in  general  firom  pestilence 
than  all  the  qnarantine  regulations  that  were  ever  firamed." 

From. what  has  thus  been  said  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
New  Orleans,  morally  and  physically,  is  without  any  redeeming 
features.  It  is  neitlicr  witliout  its  natural  attractions,  as  a  place 
of  residence,  nor  destitute  of  the  charms  of  social  life.  Amidst 
much  that  is  forbidding  and  corrupt  in  general  society,  there  is 
much  that  may  be  pronounced  refined  and  unexceptionable. 
There  are  many  dements  of  good  in  real,  powerful,  practical 
operation  in  tlie  public  mind ;  and  evil  influences  decrease  in 
i'  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  numerical  strength  possessed  by 
^        the  resident  North-eastern  Anglo-American. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  to  bo  seen  in  New 
Orleans  by  an  European  stranger  is  tlio  public  Cemetery,  situated 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city,  where  tLe  dead  are 
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buried  in  wfttef.  or  in  tombs  above  Uio  groond,  Uic  tombs  siid 
graves  confflstiog  of  wholo  stroets  and  squares.  It  appcan  like 
wbat  it  really  is,  ''a  plaeo  to  bury  strangers  in,"  strongly  con* 
trasting  vith  tbe  cemeteries  of  the  other  States. — **  no  trecs»  no 
grass-plots,  no  fountains,  nothing  green,  no  flowers,  nothing 
which  testifies  of  life,  of  memory,  of  love.  All  is  dead,  stony, 
desolate,  and  no  back  ground,  except  the  clear  blue  heaven.'** 

The  most  revolting  spectacles  beheld  in  Now  Orleans  are  tiie 
davo  auctions.  They  occur  every  day  in  the  City  Excliauge, 
and  the  man  who  wants  an  excuse  for  his  misanthropy  will 
nowhere  discover  better  reason  for  hating  and  despising  his 
species  than  at  this  spectacle  of  fiends  in  the  shape  of 
humonity. 

**  God  of  Goodness !  God  of  Justice  !**  exclaimed  a  spectator 
of  Some  recent  tragedy  perpetrated  in  tlie  heart  of  tliis  city, 
"  there  must  bo  a  futuro  state  to  redness  tlie  wrongs  of  this,  or 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  there  must  be  no  future  state  and 
no  God." 

"Mothers  of  New  England!" — I  will  add,  mothers  of 
England!  of  Jamaica! — "christians  and  philantliropists  of 
every  sex  and  name,  teach  your  children  to  hate  slavery,  to  jnty 
its  victims!  Never  cease  your  prayers  nor  your  cfTorts  nntjl 
the  blighting  curse  is  driven  from  the  world ! " 

"While  almost  every  country  in  the  civilised  world  can 
respond  to  the  proud  boast  of  Uio  English  conunon  law,  tliat 
*  the  moment  a  slave  sets  his  foot  on  her  soil  ho  is  free,**'  says 
an  enlightened,  right-hearted  American  traveller  in  Europe,  "  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  slavery  stands  as  a' dark  blot  on  our 
nation -character.  There  it  will  not  admit  of  any  palliation; 
it  stands.in  glaring  contrast  with  tlio  spirit  of  free  institutions; 
it  belies  our  words  and  our  hearts;  and  tlie  American  who 
would  bo  most  prompt  to  refute  any  calumny  upon  his  country 
witliers  under  this  reproach,  and  writlies  with  mortification  when 
the  taunt  is  hurled  at  tlie  otherwise  stainless  flag  of  tlie  free 
Republic." 

Even  some  planters  speak  of  it  as  a  noxious  exhalation,  with 
which  tlie  wholo  atmosphere  is  poisoned,  and  that  the  fear  is 
that  it  will  only  be  eradicated  by  sumo  terrible  convulsion— 
that  tlio  sword  is  already  suspended.  By  the  perpetuity  of  this 
unnatural  and  revolting  system  Americans  lay  under  tlio  impu- 

-  -  -  —  ■  ,  ,     -      ■  ,    ,  — — 
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tatSon  of  bemg  petty  despots  and  trnmte.  who  "eall  tbtl  Unee- 
dom  when  tbemeelTee  are  five."  In  their  oondoct  with  regud 
to  ilaTerj  they  deny  the  first  principles  of  republicanisoi»  and 
descend  to  the  monls  of  common  fiiibnsteren,  pirates*  or  hoe* 
saneers.  SlaTcry  inTolves  the  slave  trade,  and  the  slare  tndu, 
under  the  laws  of  civilised  nations,  involves  piracy. 

As  if  in  mpckeiy  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  this  acconed 
system,  and  really  in  oondemnadon  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  atrocities  that  system  [toodaoes,  often  in  the 
very  pnrlieos  of  the  inhuman  auction  •mart,  where  floats  the 
**  star-spangled  banner,"  as  well  as  from  the  haunts  of  merri- 
ment and  dissipation,  or  Irom  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,— 
wafted  to  every  part  of  the  city  by  the  evening  breezei — ^is  heard 
the  load  chorus  of  the  national  song,  *'  The  land  of  the  Brave 
and  the  land  of  the  Free!" 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  depressing  features  of  the  scene 
before  us,  and  consider  the  brightest  parts  of  the  picture.  And 
foremost  amongst  these  is  that  parent  of  commerce  and  wealth 
to  New  Orleans — the  magnificent  ^Iississippi.o 

The  flow  of  a  noble  stream  is  at  all  times  an  interesting 
object;  but  when  its  banks  are  occupied  by  long  ranges  of 
imposing  and  handsome  boildings,  shaded  by  palm*groves,  snd 
enUvened  by  boats  and  vessels  of  til  descriptions,  with  all  the 
other  signs  of  a  vast  and  prosperous  traffic,  the  comp  dceil 
formed  by  such  a  combination  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  a 
very  animated  picture :  and  such  is  the  view  of  the  Mississippi 
from  any  one  of  tlie  many  points  upon  its  banks  from  whence 
a  spectator  con. command  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  city. 
A  more  vivid  scene,  indeed,  can  hardly  bo  conceived  than  that 
presented  by  the  forest  of  masts  and  steamboata  that  crowd  the 
crescent  outline  of  New  Orleans. 

Below  the  city  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  vast  forcrt 
extends  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  opened  here 
and  there  by  the  axe  of  the  settler,  where  tlie  scene  is  enlivened 
by  the  happy-looking  rustic  homesteads,  and  tlie  more  village- 
like  establishments  of  the  planter.  Still  farther  on,  the  river 
disembogues  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  three 
mouths,  or  "passes,**  as  they  are  dalled  by  sailors,  which  throw  a 
wide  and  deep  volume  of  fresh  water  far  into  the  ocean  wholly 
untainted  by  the  saline  matter  of  the  heavier  fluid  througn 
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which  it  flowB.    Tho  wholo  extent  between  theee  pewee  if  oeea^ 

Sied  with  islands  snd  shoals,  on  which  countless  pelicans  aaseoi* 
io,  and  monstrous  alligators  disport  themselves. 

The  river  at  New  Orleans  is  about  eight  or  nine  hundred 
yards  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  towards  Louisville.  Its  greatest  depth  is  twenty* 
three  fatlioms;  the  general  velocity  of  the  current  has  been  esti* 
mated  at  about  two  nautical  miles  per  hour.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  owing  to  the  perpetual  shift* 
ing  of  tlie  sands,  and  the  vast  and  ever- increasing  accumulation 
of  islands  formed  by  trees  and  earthy  depositi*  brought  down  by 
the  stream.  Sometimes  large  islands  entire] v  disappear;  at 
other  times  they  attach  themselves  to  the  main  land;  or,  rather, 
the  intervals  are  filled  up  by  myriads  of  logs  and  masses  of 
coral  cemented  together  with  mud  and  rubbish. 

About  eighteen  miles  from  St  Louis,  and  four  miles  below 
the  city,  the  Missouri  and  ^lisdssippi  rivers  blend  their  ffiant 
currents,  forming  a  mighty  confluence;  and  for  several  miles  down 
the  stream  of  tlio  latter,  can  be  seen  on  one  side  tlio  dark,  pulpy, 
yellowish,  muddy,  angry  waves  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  tlio 
other,  tlio  pure  crystal  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  both 
having  swept  alternately  tlirough  beautiful .  meadows,  ancient 
hoary  limc-stone  bluffs,  marshes  and  deep  forests,  swelled  in 
their  advancing  march  by  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Oliio, 
and  the  tributes  of  a  hundred  minor  streams. 

These  gieontio  rivers  flow  side  by  side  for  a  considerable 
distance  without  cntiaOy  commingling,  until,  at  last,  the  earth* 
laden  tide  from  tlio  far-west  gains  tlie  mastery,  and  thence  united 
in  one  wide,  dark,  turbid,  and  perpetual  torrent,  the  *'  Father  of 
Waters  "  rolls  his  accumulated  floods  in  lonely  majesty  through 
tlie  deltas  formed  by  the  diluvium  of  his  own  waters  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  thence  far  onward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

No  thinking  mind  can  conU^mplato  this  mighty  and  resistless 
swollen  current,  as  if  bi^oring  away  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  world,  sweeping,  in  proud  course  from  point  to  noint,  curving 
round  its  bends  of  leagues  in  extent,  rulliug  in  silence  through 
the  diurk  forests,  watering  a  tract  of  country  containing  miUions 
of  square  miles,  extending  fr«)m  tlio  cold  climate  of  Canada  to 
the  sunny  regions  of  thd  tropics.-— no  one,  I  repeat,  can  contom* 

{>loio  til  is  vast  phenomenon  of  nature  without  fcM*ling  tliat  he 
las  before  him  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime 
that  iho  whole  worid  alTurds. 
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This  TMt  nntf  which  in  ito  ffrMtett  extent  for  norigstioB.  is 
•leren  hondred  miles  in  length,-*a  tnTcUer  ficom  its  primil 
•ooroeof  mom  than  three  thonsand  one  hundred  and  sixtyniilea,* 
that  is,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  glohe, — nine 
hundred  yards  in  medial  breadth,  and  draining  a  far  larger  tract 
of  eountry  than  any  other  rirer  on  our  ^lobe,  is  cstima^  at 
one  million  square  miles  in  surface,  and,  in  one  feature,  resem- 
bles tlie  Nile  of  the  Old  World,  as  it  rises  periodically,  and  then 
suddenly  inundates  the  whole  Test  magmficcnt  Talley  through 
which  it  flows.  It  Airthcr  opens  a  maritime  communication 
with  all  the  fertile  countries  through  which  it  passes,  and  ercn, 
as  alreadr  intimated,  with  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson—reaching 
Lake  Eno  by  the  Ohio,  and  the  Hudson  by  canals. 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  travellers,"  says  Capt  Hamilton, 
"  to  talk  of  tlie  scenenr  of  the  Mississippi  as  wanting  in  gran- 
deur and  sublimity.  Most  certainly  it  has  neither.  But  there 
is  no  scenery  on  earth  more  striking.  The  dreary  and  pesti- 
lential  solitudes,  untrodden  sate  by  the  foot  of  the  Indian;  the 
absence  of  all  living  objo^cts,  save  the  huge  alligators  which 
fltiat  past,  apparently  aAliH^p  on  the  drifl-vood,  and  an  occa- 
sional Yulture,  attracted  bv  its  impure  prey  on  tlio  surfaoeof  the 
waters;  the  trees  with  a  long  and  hideous  drspenr  of  pendent 
moss  floating  on  the  wind,  and  the  giant  river  rolling  onward 
the  vest  volume  of  its  dork  and  turbid  waters  through  the 
wildcmeiis,  forming  the  features  of  the  most  dismal  and  impres- 
sive landscape  on  which  tlie  eye  of  man  ever  rested.  Rocks  and 
mountains  are  fine  tilings,  undoubtedly,  but  they  ooold  add 
nothinfi^  to  tlie  sublimity  of  the  Mississippi. 

*' Pclion  might  bo  piled  on  Ossa,  Alps  on  Andes,  and  still  to 
the  perceptions  snd  heart  of  the  spectator,  tlie  ^limissippi  would 
be  alone.    It  could  brook  no  rival,  and  it  could  find  nonc^f 

It  seems  scarcely  proper  to  close  this  sketch  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  Statrs  witliout  a  reference  to  Cincinnati  the 
•' Qwoon  City  of  the  West,"  though  now  almost  rivaUed  by 
Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and  MilwaukM,  in  Wisconsin.  It  is 
situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio,  ascending  that  river  from 
tlio  Misnisaippi. 

Tho  u>wn  of  Cincinnati  in  tlie  year  1800  contained  a  popula* 
uon  of  700  inhabiunu;  in  1840  iU  populaU'on  was  47»000;  in 
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2  850  it  WM  1 1 6,000.  It  !■  built  on  th«  right  Unk  of  th«  Ohio 
river»  tnd  it  about  t  tbouMod  milot  horn  New  YoA  tnd  Doaton, 
or»  M  diftUoeof  should  now  be  rDokonod»  ftixty^teren  h^tin,  II 
•tindi  upon  a  double  platform  gonUy  riiilng  from  tho  rifor.  and  ii 
again  mirrounded  bir  a  wall  of  lofty  and  pioturoequo  hills  that 
appear  immediately  beyond  its  atreeta.  Bom^  of  the  atrooU  mn 
up  the  aidc!8  of  thcso  lulla,  *'  and  In  tliem,  I  was  informed/'  aaya 
a  trateller,  **  reaidea  tho  '  upper  crust'  of  tha  aociet?  in  Cinein* 
nati.**  The  broad  stream  of  tho  Ohio  cirolea  rouna  the  baso  of 
tho  mountains  and  of  tho  t4>wn,  and  two  auburba  containing 
about  SO.OOO  inhabitants  rise  on  tlio  opposito  bank,— tlia  Blava 
Bute  of  Kentucky. 

Floating  whorvos  are  adapted  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river* 
to  that  merchandise  can  at  all  times  bo  landed  and  embarked 
witliout  difficulty.  Steam  boats  lino  its  quays  and  oover  ita 
waters.  About  ono  hundred  and  flfly  are  owned  by  merchants 
of  tlie  town.  Tho  imports  of  Cincinnati  are  worth  00,000,000 
of  dollars,  and  her  exports  50,000,000  of  dollars  a  Tear;  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  steam  engines  are  at  work  in  flour 
mills,  saw  mills,  cotton  factories,  anu  tjrpe  foundriea. 

Hog  slnuglitering  and  nork  packing  is  the  most  important  of 
all  tlio  trades  of  Cincinnati.  They  have  ulnugliU^ring  and  packing 
houses  which  enable  them  to  dinposo  of  twenty  tliousand  hogf 
per  day;  but  as  tho  weather  necessarily  restricts  tlio  seaaon  to 
about  twelve  weeks,  and  as  tliero  must  bo  unpronitious  days 
even  in  these,  tliey  can  seldom  provide  moro  tlian  rour  hundred 
thousand  hogs  a  year. 

But  tlio  *'  Queen  City  of  tho  West"  is  not  merely  a  oommer- 
oial  place;  it  is  a  seat  of  literaturo  also.  There  are  published 
hero  eleven  daily,  twenty -Ave  we«tkly  nowspapeni,  and  six 
monthly  periodi<:nls.  Hook  business,  printing,  and  stereo* 
typing,  are  done  hero  with  beauty  and  neatness. 

Nor  is  religion  forgotten  by  the  inhabitanU  of  Cincinnati. 
Sixty  churchoa  aro  devoted  to  diflurcnt  modes  of  worship.  Of 
these,  twelve  aro  Catliolie,  two  aro  Jewish,  and  four  aro  Epia* 
copal;  tho  others  are  dedicated  to  tho  promulgation  of  what  in 
England  aro  called  tho  diflcrent  modes  of  dissent  In  nine 
churches  tlio  services  aro  performed  in  German. 

*'  A  busy,  smoking,  reeking  place  Cincinnati  thus  Tory  neces- 
sarily appeared  to  us,"  continues  the  traveller  iVoni  whom  this 
description  is  chiefly  quoted.  *'  During  tho  flrst  morning  walk 
the  tun  was  very  hot;  and  I  found  tlio  air  impregnated  witli  an 
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oppranlfo  odoar  whloh  I  oouM  aoi  aodentand*  W«  filiined 
to  Uia  Banioi  Houm  to  dinnor  at  two  o'dooL  About  om 
hittidfod  peoplo  wcro  maU^  in  tho  dining  room;  the  wonca 
woo.  At  n  mattor  of  ooano  in  America*  Tory  ttjUthlT  uA 
flauntinglj  dremod;  many  of  tho  mon  tat  down  in  trowi 
Holland  fiocka.*** 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


C«vMt  tPfw  Bamb  Afkwnmmn  urn  Piwpwiff  •»««■  U«iw  Itai 

Cklrtftk  Mi  Olito.  Mtmmm  •T  CMMMtM.  fartUilM  •T  ImitiUj.  titaivtai  iap»Mt4  to 
•trkvltiird  l«kMr.  y>fl««»—  •#  mmH  hwt  »i  ■— itof  •#  —It  >iipil«toi>,  A4wMU«to 
to  — 1»— to4  villi  wm— 11  to  BmImi4  m4  Wr  xlwiW.  fnf^tov  ^mmmK  nimwy.  OwnfM 
toir>r»llMM»  m4  \9itfnttut  •f4Hl  •#  Uw  pnpl>.  OtmI  >N>B«y  •#  IIm  Otifit.  lit 
•to<rpiltlM  aHHl  aM  for«tlMu#M  to  f«f«Hl  to  Ito  r*M>«  wotkt.  Omni  ato  to  r«Wl« 
pMftotto  wi4MUktog«.  Pir««al«M«  •#  •AmiIIm  In  ik«  NMtlMni  m4  MU4to  iMto*.  LWwil 
•toraator  •f  iW  pt—  •f  triiaal  toUHtol—t,  lai  •!  Uw  totttiwil—  gl?— .  lit  4k«l  pfMllMl 
'  m4  falftkto  MltMUfto. 


-  It  is  no  CAST  roattor  to  pcnotmlo  tbo  ultiroato  dotign  of 
ProTidcnco  in  tius  mighty  donativo  of  tonriiory  and  powor  to 
tho  American  people.  But  it  is  open  to  us  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  their  gn;atness  as  a  nation,  and  of  tlieir  rapid  strides 
in  material  and  religious  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  prosperity, 
nndor  a  form  of  Government  so  diflfua^nt  fVom  those  of  t)io 
ancient  continent.  And  we  shall  And  tliat  no  inconsiderable 
degroo  of  her  importance  and  progress  may  bo  traced  to  her 
Oovemmcnt  Its  nature  and  some  of  its  advantages  have 
already  been  described.  It  is  only  necessary  to  exhibit  its 
beneficial  working  and  peculiar  adaptations  as  promotive  of  tho 
progress  of  society. 

Tho  constitution  of  American  society  being  founded  not  on 
alleged  daiw,  as  in  England, — whence  feudalism  attained  its 
strengtli, — but  on  nnturai  r/^pA//  tlio  principle  that  now  exercise* 
a  growingly  perceptible  influence  in  tlio  destiny  of  nations,  was 
tho  soil  in  which  American  institutions  were  rooted,  and  out  of 
which  thcv  have  so  vigorously  grown. 

Civil  liberty  was  not  regarded  as  (WM)dom  ftom  restraint 
Men,  it  was  considered,  might  bo  wiselv  and  bcnovolcntlv 
controlled,  and  yet  be  free.  The  spirit  of  subordination,  indeed, 
M>  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  liberty,  is  inseparable  from 
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h.  It  If  wiandil  to  Ubertj  thai  men  nhoM  h9  taMtei  to  tbt 
iwtfminta  of  law.  Aod  wboro  Ihit  rostnant  Is  Umited  to  a  wim 
ngud  to  tho  bett  intoresto  of  tho  8uto»  thoro  mea  m  froe. 
Trao  liborty  resulu  from  tho  most  perfect  iubjectloo  of  erery 
tool  to  tlio  ompire  of  law,  aod  thcrvforo  la  not  that  liberty 
which  is  sought  br  iUtimim/t9  and  atlicists. 

Bq>iiblicaiiitm  in  Ame rioa,  oontrariwiae  to  that  which  itanltc^ 
from  tho  revolutions  of  Franco,  Icamod  tho  aK  of  constmciinff 
a  self-maintaining  t^^^  combining  cflbctivo  nilo  and  onivcfMU 
sanctiou.  Nor  is  it,  like  tho  R(*publicani9m  of  tho  French, 
foundcnl  upon  a  snccious  phi1oiiophy»— upon  tho  propagation  of 
falte  theones  of  tJio  riglits  of  man,  and  Tiflionary  dcflnitions  of 
Batund  liberty;  but  upon  enlightened  knowledge,  such  as  is 
BOW  spreading  over  all  dasMos  of  society. 

Tlio  great  foundeni  of  tho  Conntitution  framed  thoir  plant 
and  pufsuod  their  measures  in  tho  belief  that  tliero  wom  a 
supcnntending  ProYtdence;  they  rcoogniiMKl  and  acted  npoa 
the  conviction,  repudiated  bv  tlio  French,  tliat  a  gractout,  wise, 
and  ail* powerful  God,  hai  to  do  vrith  tlio  divpcnsation  of 
human  afTiuri.  The  supentructuro  of  tlicir  commonwealth  wu 
baaed  on  firm  faitli  in  a  divino  revelation* 

The  relation  of  tlio  people  to  tlio  federal  oonstttutioa  of  the 
United  Sutes  alto  is  very  diflfeirent  to  tho  svstems  of  Muality 
establithod  at  tho  revolution  in  Franco.  Tho  former  proviocd  for 
elementary  diversities,  and  recognised  local  righta  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Uie  general  community;  whereas. in  France  therswai 
BO  such  distinction,  and  everytliing  aliko  was  placed  at  tho  dit* 
posrfl  of  tlio  Central  QovemmenC 

.  AU  Government  oflices  in  America  are  filled  bv  the  poopio  at 
tho  nomination  of  the  head  of  tho  State,  who  is  bimscif  cLosen 
of  tho  nstion,  and  tlms  the  gradations  of  a  centralised  beau* 
rocracy  overspread  Uio  country,  with  an  Executivo  at  ita  hcad« 
and  the  people  a  level  masa  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  at  its 
feet,  witliout  any  nobles  or  local  magnates  to  infiuenoo  publio 
opinion.  In  a  word,— and  this  was  tho  rock  on  which  they 
split,— tho  French  Republic  recognised  tho  principle,  that  tho 
Moplo  existed  for  tho  Government;  tho  American,  that  ths 
Govcmroent  exista  for  the  people.* 

Thus  tho  tiny  sucker  of  tho  good  old  English  oak  has  grown 
into  a  vigorous  and  vrido-spreading  tree,  rivalling  tho  parent 
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•took;  whilo  taooetsioiw  of  abortifo  gormt of  Uio Oallio pluii  of 
liberty  luiTo  porisliod  io  Uie  heat  from  which  they  tprung.  Tho 
Amcnoan  Ropublio  is  tho  onlj  real  Itepubh'o  that  over  exiated 
in  the  world ;  the  otheni  were  only  impracticable  dcmooraoica. 

Tho  Amcrioans  alone,  of  all  die  great  Rcpublioa  that  have 
ever  exittcd,— Orocce,  riicpnicia,  Carthago,  and  Etniria,  as  woU 
as  Romo»^havo  sucoecdod  in  solving  Uio  great  problem  of  per- 
manent justice :  first,  to  defend  all  parts  of  each  oommunity 
fW>m  all  otlicr  ports  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  defend  tlio  whole 
oommunity  against  Yiolence  fh>m  without  In  tlie  Republios  of 
ancient  Orccco  in  particular,  each  State  was  intemnUy  sovereign; 
in  a  majority  of  wliich  tho  enrdinal  idea  establlHlied  itself,  Uiat 
public  law  was  tlio  only  legitimato  ruler  in  tlio  State,  and  that, 
accordingly,  all  magisiniteo  elected  to  their  office  were  servants 
of  the  law  from  which  tliey  derived  tlieir  sacrcdness.  Tho 
deliberate  and  formal  consent  of  the  community  enacted  laws, 
whctlier  fundamental  or  of  secondary  importance ;  but  the  mode 
of  collecting  and  determining  tliis  consent  varied  in  difleront 
Spites.* 

^  It  is  tho  democratio  clement  in  the  American  system  which 
elevates  tlio  character  and  promotes  tho  aspirations  of  tlio  mul- 
titude,— which  gives  freedom  to  tlio  subject  and  stability  to  tlio 
State,-— which  makes  tho  masses  cnduro  adversity  with  a  higher 
courogo  than  other  people,  and  at  tlio  same  time  animates 
tliem  in  times  of  prosperity  willi  a  vigour  nowhere  else  to  bo 
excelled.t  ^ 

Montesquieu,  in  his  **  Spirit  of  Laws,**  says,  **  That  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Itepublio  is  virtuo,**  which  ho  defined  politically  to  be, 
**  respect  for  tlio  laws,  and  a  love  of  our  country."  in  this 
acnse  virtue  is  found  nowhero  so  strong  as  in  the  United  States^ 
—it  is  the  essence  of  the  Republic. 

Her  prosperity  is  thus  in  part  owing  to  her  freedom,— to  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
Lis  person  and  property,  and  to  its  control  and  management,-— 
to  tno  power  of  each  individual  to  act  as  he  deems  best  for  his 
ovrn  advantage,  unshackled  by  any  laws  but  those  that  admin* 
later  to  the  general  bencfiL 
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A  iMticm  wmjtd  by  Um  Horn  ipifit  of  detpolkni  eiliibiti  to 
its  ebtfMier  fto4  ooniliUon  dl  Ui«  dfocti  of  its  miienUe 
tbnldom ;  whilo  •  oountry  blewed  witb  that  degroo  of  dreedoa 
wbiob  it  iidapled  to  tho  toolal  eUto,  and  ruled  by  equal  and  jut 
Una,  wbioh  no  aororoign  will  except  that  of  tho  people^  eta 
either  abrogate  or  auspvod,  dkplaya  at  onoe  iu  proeperity  tod 
eletatioot— ita  Tirtuo  and  liappiooaa»— the  benign  iimaenoe  of 
Ita  ciTil  conttituUoo. 

The  ayiieni  of  j^Ternment  adopted  by  the  Amerioan  Repiiblio 
began  to  work  with  a  ben'cflotal  energy  and  hannony  from  iti 
eommcncoment  Every  man  aoon  felt  bla  indi*pen^ce,  and 
Tcneratcd  the  epirit  by  which  it  waa  aeoured.  EYerr  man  toon 
felt  that  everytliing  dear  to  him  waa  eonnocied  with  the  contina* 
ance  of  liberty. 

At  the  same  time,  auch  ia  the  leniency  of  their  lawa>  thai  they 
have  not  only  given  new,  and  permanent,  and  inestimable 
advantiigea  to  cifilization,  and  promoted  the  moral  and  social 
welfare  of  the  peonlo,  but  they  have  invested  power  with  its 
best  security,  by  placing  it  on  the  imperishable  foundation  of 
enlightened  justice,  by  vanquishing  and  wresting  from  le|ps- 
lative  barbarism  the  wea|>ons  of  cztcnnination,  and  layug 
them  down  at  Uie  feet  of  rejoicing  humanity. 

With  other  privileges  enjoyed,  there  was  an  utter  abaenoe  of 
all  rratrictions  imposed  on  tlie  accumulations  of  industry  and 
wealth,— of  all  enactmenta  tliat  tended  to  keep  down  tho  indus- 
trious habits  of  tlie  people.  They  no  longer  suflcred  embarrass* 
ment  from  antique  usages.  They  were  no  longer  content  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  past,  and  remain  aurrounded  by 
influeneea  that  ought  to  have  oeen  before  discarded  for  aome- 
tliing  newer.  For  under  the  government  of  the  mother  cotintrv 
tliero  was  no  new  development,  most  of  tho  conditions  and 
usages  belonged  to  the  traoitions  of  the  mcdioeval  era. 

Life  and  vigour  were  now  diflbsed  through  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  Govommcht,  and  every  artery  and  fibre  of  the 
Republio.  Tlio  air  of  freedom  so  braced  the  moral  constitution 
in  every  department  of  sccicty,  that  it  rejoiced  in  the  high  and 
atrong  pulsations  of  robust  health.  All  began  to  work  for  the  com* 
munity,  but  each  in  his  own  path,  and  according  to  the  dictatea 
of  his  own  individual  will.  There  were  errors  and  evils  in  the 
incipient  workings  of  tliis  form  of  government ;  and  instances 
of  notous  proceedings  have  occurred  when  the  will  of  the  maaa 
haa  been  opposed;   but  the  agents  of  tliese  outbreaks  bavo 
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iATiriably  found  thmnielvM  Iha  grotteti  tofform^— !»▼•  boon 
to  ft  ooQsidorablo  dcgroo  oonvinood  of  their  error,  and  been 
deterred  ftom  ibeir  repetition,— -they  were  the  errors  of  inoxpe* 
lienoe  end  ignoranoe,  and  led  directly  lo  their  own  ottre,— they 
wore  the  natural  aceompanimonta  of  a  change  from  restraint  lo 
Indulgence,  and  wore  sure  to  pass  away  like  a  summer  storm,— 
iXicj  wore  not  the  symptoms  of  any  permanent  distemper  of  the 
bodv  of  the  nation,  hut  merely  tlie  seasoning  ferer  of  men  new 
to  the  climate  of  liberty. 

Composed  of  so  many  heterogeneous  elemenii,  it  can  hardly 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  social  relations  existing  among 
0ome  of  tlio  newly  formed  communities  of  the  present  day  are 
nuoh  as  render  difHcult^  tlie  unity  of  goTcmmontal  action,  and 
OTcn  to  render  it  liable*  to  bo  occasionally  stimulated  to  violent 
and  destructive  results;  but  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
dcmoeraojr,  that  when  an  evil  becomes  evident  to  popular 
opinion,  it  tends  to  bring  its  own  euro.  The  Government  of 
Uie  United  States  carries  williin  itself  the  seeds  of  recuperation, 
requiring  no  forcible  revolution.  The  ballot*box  is  all  tliat  is 
necessary  to  efloct  its  improvement  in  accordanoe  with  the  pro^ 
grcss  of  tlie  times. 

It  has  been  tlie  policy  of  America  to  relax,  not  restrain,— to 
throw  aside  the  enactments  that  exist  solely  upon  the  supposed 
merit  of  their  antique  virtues,  and  to  leave  men  to  act  according 
lo  tlio  necessities  of  the  coqjuncturo.  In  proj^rtion  as  tliis  bos 
been  done,  she  hos  continued  to  increase  in  population,  in 
riches,  and  in  piety— the  sole  elements  of  her  national  and 
spiritual  power.*  National  improvement  has  always  be(*n  iden* 
liHod  with  tlie  growtli  of  civil  and  n^ligious  liberty.  There  are  no 
artificial  fetters  thrown  on  induhtry  in  any  way  or  in  any  shape— 
notliing  to  impede  the  oction  of  wealth  and  enterprine.  A  well 
employed  anu  a  well  paid  population  is  the  great  source  of 
wciilth.  No  laws  of  men  are  made  to  eounterttet  the  greater 
laws  of  universal  bcneflcenco,  restraining  tlie  blessings  which 
flow  from  unn'slricted  IVecdom  fVom  the  apprehension  of  evils 
that  are  never  hkely  to  arise. 

Here  Uicre  are  no  absurd  laws  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  industry, 
as  by  tlie  Poor  Laws'  Commission  Bill  of  England,  or  tlie  Law 
of  Settlement,  which«  irrespective  of  the  encoumgcment  it 
actually  gives  to  idleness,  eonflnes  the  range  of  labour  within  a 
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aertalfi  dfde.  HenftUbooraror  an  MtlflaiiofaiiyUiidlaiowl 
thai  if  wider  ftoy  droumittnoM  1m  oanooi  find  employmest 
whero  he  wm  born,  or  wboro  lie  flrat  plants  bit  fool  at  ta 
tmimnt,  bo  otn  took  it  olaewbcre»  witboot  tbd  dnoger  of  being 
aul^^  to  tbai  degnidaUoo  of  pcrMnal  miaocj  which  aooom- 
panica  lemporarj  poTorty  in  Europo. 

Aa  in  England,  oonstitutional  libertj  and  free  apoech  ham 
boon  aome  of  tbo  chiof  aonn^  of  Amerioa'a  giffantto  progreM» 
and  her  no  loaa  vondroua  atrcngth.  These  aro  the  came  of  h« 
aoPcrioritT  to  denpotio  nationa  of  mator  antiqoitj,— it  ia  the 
lignt  whicn  disponed  ignoranoe,  and  under  whoso  warm  fostcfiog 
oaro  knowledge  ilourinhed  and  aproad,— it  arrested  supcretitiotti 
Tirulence,— it  haa  been  the  fountiiin  of  that  light  through  which 
it  seems  ordained  mankind  should  be  orangelisod. 

America,  by  being  greatly  fa*o  from  pngudicea  and  habita  of 
the  past  tliat  have  no  foundation  in  reason,  accumulatca  the 
elemenu  of  ber  power  witliout  hindrance,  and  grows  unceas* 
ingly,  her  torritonal  superflcea  being  so  extensiYo.  Where  thcra 
is  intolerant,  oYcrbearing  rule,  tliero  is  small  progress  in  know* 
ledge;  but  where  IVvcdom  reigna  in  opposition  to  dcspotiia, 
tliero  ia  an  increase  of  true  religion,  ana  riches  incieaao  along 
with  It  with  amaxing  rapidity.  « 

A  despotism  of  whatever  kind  destroys  itaelf,—-it  panlTSoa  all 
adTantagcs  of  nature,— -of  popular  capability  and  of  indjiidual 
energy.  The  gcnioa  of  prosperity  go^M  not  with  arbitrary  will, 
—it  18  republican,— it  muHt  be  tree  to  brcatho.-^it  Is  a  "chartered 
lil>ertine.  Whaterer  cramps  mental  development  is  inimical  te 
it — as  is  every  faith  that  rvsigns  iu  owner  a  soul  into  the  keeping 
of  a  fallen  fvllow-creaturo.  llenoc,  too,  no  country  exclusively 
Catliotio  in  the  present  ago  of  the  world  cuts  a  figure  in 
ProtestAnt  States;  in  which  rehgion  is  made  an  aflair  between 
man  and  his  !klsker,  and  not  between  man  and  man.o 

It  is  by  the  exinti'nco  of  fVetMlom  and  froo  inttitutions,  mora 
tlian  by  natural  advantages  of  country,  tliat  industrr  and 
s  bold  spirit  of  adventure  aro  stimulated,  tliat  civilization  is 
extended  to  distant  landA,  and  man  reclaimed  from  barbarism 

A  splendid  proof  of  tlie  sareir  /air^  in  self-government  is 

S'ven  at  this  moment  in  the  States  organization  of  California, 
uring  a  few  years  tlie  wildest  adventurers  from  all  nationa  of 
the  earth  rushed  tliitlier  in  tlie  delirium  of  the  gold  fever.    Bet 
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the  betl  of  tbe  Mople  fcato  banded  togeUier,  organised  and 
maintained  the  OMflvranee  of  law  and  order;  and  Califomia  is 
rapidly  adraneing  to  a  population  of  200.000  aoab*  and  haa 
now  asked  its  place  as  a  fully  oompetent  State  in  the  circle  of 
the  great  free  Qltates  of  the  Union.  Even  the  Chinese,  ^ho 
hastened  to  California  by  thousands,  settle  themselves  down  to 
live  in  peaceful*' community  under  the  pow^rful  hand  of  the 
Anglo- American.*  *  It  was  for  this  liberty,  more  than  for  all 
else,  that  the  blood  of  the  people  was  poured  out  like  water  at 
Concord,  at  Bunkers'  Hill,  at  Bennington,  at  Sarratoga,  at 
Bedbank.  at  York  Town,  and  New  Orieans. 

The  prosperity  of  America  is  greatly  attributable  to  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  her  sons.  To  &url  mountains  out  of 
the  way  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  to  bore  through  them 
to  form  tunnels,  to  throw  mountains  into  the  water  as  a  founda- 
tion for  roads  in  places  where  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  over- 
pass  the  water, — all  this  tlie  Americans  rc^d  as  nothing.  They 
have  literally  a  "  faith  to  remove  mountains," — they  hesitate  at 
nothing,  —  they  regard  nothing  as  impossible.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  ever  ask  the  question.  Is  such  a  thing  easy  or 
difficult  of  accomplishment?  but.  Can  it  be  done? — meaning 
that  if  it  is  possible  to  be  effected  by  human  effort  and  ingenuity, 
it  shall  bo  accomplished.  They  seem  to  act  as  though,  dim- 
culties  were  made  to  be  surmounted;  while,  like  all  other  men  of 
energy  and  entrcprise,  tliey  find  that  both  body  and  mind  are 
improved  by  the  toil  that  fatigues  them.  This  charactcristio  is 
well  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  one  of  tlieir  own 
poets: — 

''TluNifli  before  yoQ  moonUlBt  riti^ 

Oo  ahead. 
8cal«  th«m  I  eartainlj  yon  cui  t         ^ 
Let  tliem  bravely  dare  tb«  akiee  t 
M'hat  ara  moanutos  to  a  maa  I 

Oo  ahead. 

**  Thoof  h  fi«rc«  watera  rooad  joa  daeh^ 

Oo  ahead. 
Let  BO  hardthipi  bafflo  yoa  t 
Though  the  hearent  war  and  flaek, 
8uU  undauncod  firm  and  tma^ 

Oo  ahead.** 

Wo  baTO  already  referred  to  the  enterprise  displayed  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  railroads  and  canals  to  connect  the  remote  Western 

•  IIoMca  of  tho  No#  World. 
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Sutei,  tba  gretft  lakei^  and  tba  extenaite  Tallcj  of  the  intoior, 
with  Iho  porta  and  eaciet  of  tbe  AUantio  tea^bovd*  *>  tlio  maia 
immedUte  OMise  of  tho  Tast  dereloDment  of  tho  prodQetion  and 
oommeroo  of  tho  American  Repablio  which  haa  reoeoUy  taken 
plaee;  and  it  maj  not  be  iirelerant  to  add  iarthia  conncctipo, 
that  those  States  in  general  which  first  took  ateps  to  faolitato 
looomotion  and  interoonise  bj  railroads,  Steals,  and  other 
means,  hate  made  the  gr«atust  progress*  in  importance  and 
prosper!  tr* 

Not  the  least  of  the  canses  of  Anderiea'a  sdcoeas  as  a 
nation  are  the  llMnlities  created  by  extended  locomotion.  < 
Railroads,  as  a  mode  of  intamataonal  and  inland  commonica- 
tion,  have  wonderfully  told  upon  American  progress.  So  Iblly 
aware  were  the  Romans  of  the  advantages  derived  from  facilities 
of  conveyance  and' iDte^  communication,  that  they  gave  great 
attention  to  road*  making.  They  everywhere  employed  their 
legions  when  ireo  firom  tho  more  pressing  work  of  war,  in  con* 
strocting  those  highways  of  which  so  many  monumenta  exist 
even  to  the  present  day.  And  snch  is  the  creed  and  practice  of 
the  Anglo-Americans. 

In  fiuther  relation  to  the  indostry  and  energy  of  the  American 
people,it  may  be  stated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  her  rapid  ad* 
vancement  in  the  scale  of  nations,  that  one  man  in  the  United 
States  does  moze  work  in  a  single  dav  than  ten  in  many 
countries  of  the  ancient  continent  The  Americana  having 
improved  their  machinery  by  thousands  of  patents,  and  having 
adapted  them  to  almost  every  purpose  of  husbandry,  can,  there* 
fore,  though  labour  is  dear,  by  the  employment  of  a  smaller 
number  of  hands,  successfully  compete  with  the  agricultural* 
ista  of  Europe  and  her  colonies.  Hence  their  ability  to 
undersell  tho  cultivators  of  tho  English  West  Indian  colonies 
in  almost  all  the  cereal  productions.  At  the  same  time  their 
policy  has  been,  especially  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  history 
as  a  commonwoilth,  to  encourage  emigration  from  Europe;  not 
of  tho  dregs  of  the  population  as  has  so  fircquently  been  the 
custom  in  our  colonies, — men  who  were  of  no  service  but  to  die 
and  fatten  the  soil, — but  of  such  as  would  infuse  a  spirit  of 
intelligence  and  activity  into  tho  social  mass,  and  that  energy 
and  knowledge  that  bore  directly  on  the  social  and  commercial 
advancement  of  their  adopted  cogntry.  Many  of  them  were 
men  of  capital;  intent  on  ita  augmentation  for  tKe  advancement 
of  their  families. 
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The  fkeedom  of  American  insdtotioiifl  is  admiimbly  adapted 
to  new  aetdementa;  and  the^  eztnordinary  energy  which  thia 
freedom  prodooea,  ia  aeen  in  the  preaent  daj  in  many  diatriota 
of  the  Far  Wea^  but  especially  in  the  rise  of  San  Franciaco,  in 
California,  a  city  where  commerce  and  agricolture  are  amazingly 
expanding, — where  there  are  already  many  milea  of  atreeta, 
many  chorchea,  thorooghfarea,  railwaya,  and  electric  tclegrapha. 
with  a  population  of  upwarda  of  60,000.  From  thia  city  of 
yesterday,  steamera  run  to  Oregon  on  the  north,  and  Val- 

fiaraiso  on  the  aouth,  and  are  about  to  ply  to  the  Sandwich 
slands  and  to  China. 

The  aite  of  thia  city  a  few  jcara  aince  waa  a  wildemeaa;  ita 
fiee  institutions  have  thua  led  to  the  most  manrelloua  rosulta. 
AmoDg  the  evidencea  of  extraordinary  progrcaa  in  the  Western 
States,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Wisconsin,  situated 
between  Lakea  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  the  Missisttippi 
River.  It  waa  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1838.  In  the  year 
1854— fiflcen  years  aflerwarda — the  number  of  inhabitanta  had 
increased  to  60,000,  and  now,  in  1850,  to  805.000. 

Life  and  property,  notwithstanding  the  motley  character  of 
the  population,  have  been  wonderfully  preserved  and  protected. 
Unlike  the  British  colonies,  the  most  distant  states  and  terri- 
tories of  America  are  contented  and  prosperous,  because,  aa 
expressed  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  *'  they  are  not  confined 
by  the  awaddling  bands  of  infanta." 

In  the  vcTT  childhood  of  the  Bepublic,  every  man  enjoyed  the 
power  and  the  right  of  carrying  hi;*  Inliour,  skill,  and  industry 
to  the  best  market  he  could  find.  Kcstriction  waa  regarded 
aa  wholly  inconsistent  wiih  that  fair  competitiun  which  ia  easen* 
tial  to  commercial  freedom  and  prosperity. 

Commerce  tends  to  wear  off  diose  prejudices  which  maintain 
distinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It  aoilena  and 
polbbes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unitca  them  by  one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  tics, — the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual 
wants.  It  disposes  them  to  peace,  bv  establishing  in  every 
Statu  an  order  of  citizcna  bound  by  their  interests  to  be  the 
guardiana  of  public  tranquillity.  Aa  aeon  as  tlie  commercial 
spirit  acquires.vigour,  and  begins  to  obtain  an  aacendant  in  any 
society,  wo  discover  a  now  genius  in  its  policy,  ita  legislation, 
its  wars,  and  ita  negociationa.  In  thia  view,  vcnr  considerable 
influence  for  good  in  the  United  States,  ia  attributable  to  her 
commerce. 
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The  inlowmne  inth  Ameiiea  being  to  eztensi^  on  the  put 
of  England,  has  been  highly  benefieud  in  loftening  the  difo- 
eneee  prodooed  on  chancier  bj  their  fonns  of  goTcmment  by 
the  memorj  of  past  trrongSs  bj  difference  of  dimata,  and  bj 
atronglj  contrasting  habits.  The  merchant  is  a  true  cos- 
nopoute*  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  a  people  with 
whom^  he  deals,  is  in  general  a  more  trnthiol  oommentaiy  on 
their  tastes,  their  probity,  and  their  intelligence,  than  the  moot 
brilliant  and  laboured  exposition  of  the  historian. 

Mankind  may  bo  knitted  together  for  a  time  in  Tarioos 
ooontries  by  sympathies  excited  by  accidental  circnmstances; 
but  there  can  be  no  common  political  bond  of  union  between 
nations,  but  one  founded  upon  a  feeling  of  common  interest 

It  is  the  just  remark  of  a  wise  man, — "Make  foreign  nations  i 
dependent  upon  you  for  some  .of  their  comforts  and  their  con- 
Tcnicnccs,— fncourage  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  industry  j 
by  becoming  their  customers, — give  to  Uicm  the  products  of 
your  own  in  an  exchange  advantageous  to  both  parties,  and 
you  will  raise  up  mutual  foelinp^s  of  affection  and  sympathy 
which  will  go  fuither  than  anything  else  to  prcrent  that,  whi<A  \ 
in  my  mind  has  been,  and  is,  the  greatest  curse  that  has  ever 
afflicted  mankind — ^War."  .  I 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  which  the  first  settlen 
took  with  them  to  America,  has  been  a  moving  power  ot  the 
political  machinery,  a  fountain  of  national  strength,  and  a  vital 
element  of  the  social  system. .  It  is  the  spirit  of  commerce 
taking  advantage  of  the  energy  and  enteipnse  awakened  that 
has  pushed  on  the  population  into  the  wilderness,  opening  new 
cbanncb  of  trade,  creating  fresh  markets  in  all  directions,  and 
calling  new  cities  into  existence  as  if  by  enchantment,  along 
the  line  of  its  march. 

While  tho  superior  spirit  of  enterprise  manifested  by  our 
transatlantio  brethren  is  not  without  its  influence  in  securing 
tho  stupendous  results  we  havo  described,  the  legislature,  at  the 
same  time,  considers  itself  tlie  incorporated  patron  of  the  public 
good,  and  lend  its  corporate  credit  tO  the  promotion  of  ercry 
object  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  nation. 

Koilroads,  canals,  steam  navigation  companies,  are  all  power- 
iVilly  aided  by  Congress,  and  the  government  thus  confers  lasting 
benefits  upon  the  country.  There  is  truth  in  tho  observation  of 
an  eminent  Now Englandcr, — "Men  may  talk  about  the  burden 
of  taxes  to  build  railroads  and  other  facihties  of  conveyance,  but 
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the  tax  tha  peopto  pay  to  b«  withooi  tbem  it  aa  bnsdrad  fold 
mora  opprosnTO.** 

In  America  there  is  a  moper  eetiniatioD  of  the  leepeotabilitj 
and  digni^  of  labour,  ana  of  field  laboor  In  particular.  Parcnta 
and  heads  of  families  seem  generally  here  to  act  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  custom  which  is  said  to  obtain  in  many  patrician  fami- 
lies  in  Germany,  in^  that  especially  of  the  Imperial  Ilouse  of 
Uapsbarvand  Lorraine,  of  hari off  all  tlicir  so^a- instructed  in 
some  trade  or  handicraft,  so  tliat  ahould  everytliing  else  fail,  tlie 
common  labour  market  of  tlio  world  would  bo  open  to  them. 
They  oonsidor  tliat  a  gentleman  is  not  loss  a  gentlvmnn  becauae 
be  is  converannt  with  law,  witli  medicine,  with  trade,  or  with 
agriculture.  Thev  seem  to  consider  tliat  a  man  wiUiout  the 
personal  power  of  producing  some  portion  of  what  he  is  com* 
pellcd  by  nature  to  consume,  muat  be  a  frequent  slave  to  his 
leara,  if  not  sometimes  to  his  necessities. 

All  regard  labour,  especially  agricultural  labour,  as  one  of 
the  great  elements  of  society,  the  great  substantial  interest  on 
which  the  nation  stxmds.  Labour ;  intelligent,  manly,  indcpen* 
dent,  tliinking  and  acting  for  itself,  earning  its  own  wages, 
accumulating  those  wages  into  cnpital,  educating  childhood, 
maintaining  worvliin,  claiming  tlie  right  of  tlie  elective  franchise, 
and  helping  to  upuold  the  great  fabric  of  tlio  State  1  About 
two-thirds  cf  the  American  people  are  agriculturalists. 

Agricultural  labour  especially  is  considered  the  most  hononf' 

able  of  employments,  and  no  moaiis  hare  been  snared,  both  by 

public  journalists,  by  montldy  and  other  pcriooiculs,  and  by 

the  preceptors  of  youth,  as  well  as  by  public  lecturers,  to  im« 

press  this  upon  the  minds  of  the  juvenile  population.    Agricul* 

tare  is  considered  the  parent  and  nurse  of  the  nation, — the 

source  of  all  that  is  most  valuable;    the  leading  inen  of  the 

country,  tliercfore,  from  the  earliest  times,  considered  it  of  the 

first  importance  to  their  commonwealth,  as  tliat  which  was  abso* 

lutely  necessary  not  only  to  its  prosperity,  but  to  iu  existence. 

Ilcnoo  it  has  ever  had  a  precedence  in  the  American  mind  over 

useless  arte  and  olficcs,  and  employments  which  contribute 

notliing  to  tlio  material  wealth  of  tlio  nation.     As  among  tlio 

ancients — -the  Assyrians,   the  Persians,   Egyptians,  and  the 

Romans, — it  has  ever  been  patronized  by  tlio  Govemoni  of  the 

respective  States,  as  well  as  by  Washington  and  others  of  the 

Icauors  of  the  American  Republic  who  practised  it  themselves,  and 

vroto  the  warmest  recommendations  of  it  to  the  people.    Among 
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fa  llM  ycoMlaoB  of  ^imlHiw  My  W  AMBtMed  Om  cflbfti 
f^mnmnifBmaAihm  momj  thick  ttpcndcd  bjCongraiiB 
Ihi  coDeetM  aod  dnCnbotM  of  fofciga  teediw  puni^  frutib 
§md  pkata.    B  j  ths  €X|iicm  ■MMtioa  of  CoBgi«t%  ondcr  the 
fSpernuoB  of  Iho  Patent  OiBoep  at  Waahingtoo,  a  ciredir 
it  aeoi  atcrr  year  br  tha  Sectttaiy  of  State,  instnictiag  the 
two  hnndni  and  •fimr  diplomatio^  eonsalar.  and  eonunercial 
ag«olt  abroad,  to  Bamo  coU^cCMma  of  tha  moat  valodilo  ateds 
•od  cvaina  grown  in  the  eoontriea  whcro  thay  reaide.    Tbrte 
•rlectiona  ara^  for  tlia  moat,  pan,  mado  with  great  care,  and 
abundant  qoantitica  poor  in  during  tha  antumn  and  winter  tea* 
•ooa  from  oYcnr  part  of  the  world.     IVj  lune  acrapttloosW 
aeeortcd  at  tlio  Fatmt  OiBco  bj  pnctical,  acieniifie  agricnluinf* 
iaia,  and  divided  into  as  many  portiona  as  there  are  memben  of 
the  Houeca  of  Congreaa.    Each  member  receirea  aereral  tboa* 
aand  parccia,  all  canrfully  labelled,  with  directions  for  plantiog 
and  aowing;  and  throogh  the  members  these  aecds  are  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  leading  agricnhoralists,  horticuItundisU, 
and  cultivatoni  of  the  aoil  in  ercry  portion  of  the  Republio. 

A  Aill  report,  in  a  ncatljr  bound  volume,  with  illustrations  and 
aiplanatiuns,  is  publinhca  every  year;  and  this  report  baa  an 
equallv  extoneivo  distribution,  gcnerallj  fiom  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred tliousand  copies.  In  tliese  objects  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  expends  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum. 
A  striking  illustration  of  tliis  fact  is  found  in  tho  circumstance, 
that  when  tho  great  discovery  was  made  a  short  time  since  of 
the  immense  deposit  of  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
nortlicm  portion  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  a  joint  committee 
of  both  houses  of  the  Icginlaturo  of  this  State  made  a  report  on 
the  subject,  and  disacminatcd  the  information  over  the  entire 
Union.  Thus,  in  connection  with  other  collateral  circum* 
stances,  all  the  population,  except  in  tho  Southern  States,  are 

Iiroductive  lahourcrs,  while  at  tlie  same  time  tlicre  is  no  waste  of 
abour.  1  low  diflfcn*nt  to  tho  state  of  things  existing  in  the  tropical 
eolonies  of  Great  Britain,-^in  Jamaica;  and  tlio  aame  may  be 
aaid  of  tlie  other  West  India  Islands!  Where  agricultural 
labour  has  been  performed  by  slaves,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
haa  been  rogardod  cnfy  as  the  business  of  slavoa,  while  it 
attaches  a  dingrace  to  tho  most  ordinary  functiona  of  toil ;  and 
thua  tliero  Is  a  degradation  of  labour  generally,  by  which  both  tbe- 
whito  and  coloured  population,  as  well  as  a  considerabk}  portion 
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of  what  an  called  the  workiDg  oltMea,  an  exoladad  ftom  almoal 
airerj  departmoDi  of  produoUTa  induatiy.  One  of  the  minor 
erib  of  alaTOiy  is,  that  it  dostroja  all  penooal  iiidq)endf noo. 
Probably  ooo  half  of  tho  population  In  Jamaica  ia  onproduotiTo; 
honco  poverty,  with  all  ita  attendant  ciroumstancea— apathy,, 
idleness,  and  dependanoo.  This  debased  spirit  of'  aenritnuo,  the 
natural  offspring  of  slayery,  exists  almost  universally  wbevs 
slavery  has  existed.  And  hence,  also,  as  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  has  there  been  visible  so  little  of  the  sterling  spirit 
of  improvement,  so  little  of  material  prosperity. 

In  the  States  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  middle  men 
and  absenteeism — a  system,  wherever  existing,  that  would  turn 
a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness,  and  operate  as  a  heavy,  blighting 
corse  on  its  inhabitants. 

In  Jamaica,  as  in  others  of  the  British  colonies,  there  is  an 
almost  exclusive  employment  of  agents,  by  which  vast  expcndi* 
tare  is  involved,  consequent  improvidence  in  management,  and 
great  indifference  to  improvement  in  saving  labour.  Almost  all 
the  people  of  tlie  States,  especially  those  in  the  North-eastern 
and  Western  parts,  possess  property  in  the  soil — a  ciroumstanoo 
^hich,  while  it  tends  to  render  tliem  peaceable  and  loyal  sub* 
jects,  also  iuHuros  industry  and  appliances  to  imnrovo  its  prcxluo* 
liveness  to  the  utmost,— insures  on  tlio  part  of  each  proprietor 
personal,  practical  devotion  to  tlie  management  of  his  property, 
which  none  but  a  lessee  or  owner  feels.  In  Jamaica,  and  otlier 
West  India  colonies,  with  some  exceptions,  everything  is  the 
reverse. 

There  are  no  encumbered  estates  or  farms  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Jamaica,— -a  system  which  sits  as  an  incubus 
upon  industry  and  enterprise,— and  consequently  all  bu^  in  tho 
olieapest,  and  sell  in  tue  dearest  market,  thus  escaping  the 
many  heavy  commissions  to  which  obligation  to  tho  foreign 
oommission  compels  tliem  to  submit 

Proprietors  have  not,  in  tlie  United  States,  to  purchase  credit 
which  mortgaf^es  have  destroyed,  and  which,  witli  other  maohi* 
ncry  or  agencies  tliat  abscnteeinm  involves,  consumes  all  the 
profita  of  the  owner.  Probably  two* thirds  of  tlie  estates  and 
properties  in  Jamaica  are  mortgaged,  and  subject  to  tlio  legitimate 
results  of  such  a  necessity  or  policv. 

There  is  not  in  America,  as  in  hngland,  and  her  West  India 
colonies  especiallv,  a  general  ambition  to  accumulate  real  estate 
in  tlie  hands  of  large  proprietors,  and  to  exterminate  from  tho 
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foU  ill  BMi  ot  hmU  mpit$L    Nor  an  Umv  infoeled  with  Un 
inpfOMloB,  thai  real  ctute  It  faluabid  in  an  loveno  ratio  to  th« 
Bumbcr  of  profirieion.    At  prorioualj  obMrrod*  almoit  tmj 
nan  in  Now  £nglaiul»  and  in  moat  of  Iho  Middlo  and  Weit«m 
Seated  liraa  on  hia  own  groonda,  and  Iho  landa»  almoat  imiTtt* 
•ally*  aio  hold  in  foo  aimplo,  and  dcaoend  to  hia  children  in  eqoil 
tharoa.  aa  tho  lar^  propcrtiea  after  tho  war  of  indq>eQdcooe 
were  broken  np  into  amall  portiona.     But  in  Jamaica,  the 
Biagnitade  of  eatatea^  and  the  absence  of  a  email  propriettiy, 
thoogh  it  ia  now  becoming  more  general,  prodacea,  among  other 
erila,  an  antagonism  between  propertj  and  labour.     At  the 
aame  time  it  may  bo   aaid   that  in  America  no  Tezatioos 
obstaclea  exist  to  tho  aale  and  partition  of  lands,  and  to  tho 
culture  of  such  produce  aa  ia  in  immediate  demand.    Every 
nana  labour  ia  converted  into  capital  bT  a  home  market  for 
the  aurplua  of  the  land  bo  cultivatca  himself;  while  there 
are  also  aoch  great  iacilitiea  of  conveyance,-^— bridges,  roads, 
canals,  dec.,— that  tho  transport  of  produce  to  market  is  ren- 
dered easy  and  comparatively  inexpensive.     Nor  do  the  occe* 
piers  of  land  in  America,  amall  or  great,  confine  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  few  atapica— thoy  produce  and  manufactors 
evervtliing. 

There  ia  also  greater  domestic  economy  practised  in  America 
than  in  England  and  Jamaica.  Mt»  Bigelow  truly  save,  *'  People 
in  Jamaica,  witli  less  incomoa  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
will  keep  more  aervanta  tlian  would  be  expected  in  the  United 
States  from  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  while 
there  is  also  an  equal  stylo  of  living."^ 

But  one  of  tlip  most  important  elcmenta  of  tho  national 
prosperity  of  the  United  Butea  ia  tlie  general  acif- reliance  of 
the  pcopio— reliance  on  their  own  industrv  and  resourcea.t 
From  the  flntt,  tlie  aettlcrs  of  Now  England  trusted  for  their 
success  to  Ood  and  to  their  own  right  handa.    The  woods  soon 

t  LmU  PMllpM  poimiaf  Ui  •  pkiur*  im  (U  PaltU  RojaU.  la  vkM  W 
»M  r«prM«nl*d  gi«log  iMtufMi  Ift  MOf r«pli/  fof  bf—d.  toid,  **  IliM  pict«f«  1 
tftltt*  mor*  btf bif  ibts  all  ib«  tpUodid  works  la  mf  fl\*n,  for  t  b*? •  prid*  k 


t«S««Uiic  lb«l  I  bat*  •lni|ntl«d  M  •  MM  wiib  p*»ffiy,  fend  II  aMm*  t«  Mf  !•  m9, 
LottU  fkilipM*  r9Hi«»b«r  ikti  «b«f»  it  m  tisiiow  to  •orUif  di»b«no«f 
MM,  •ie#p«  ilMl  U  »bicb  b«  pftl^r*  d*pM>dftiie«  lo  booMi  Ubovr.'* 

Kapolvon  I  ftlao  U  r»pofl#d  to  btt*  Mid,  •*  TbM  no  p<»ubl«  (Uaf  mm  _, 
•ibU  «o  w«ll  dirMiMl  tfucU,  eoAliftiMd  porMftrttBM,  uitf  •onlditM  ia  mhtH  irM 
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nag  with  tlM  eboorfiil  toand  of  Um  axe,  tod  tha  toowy  dotal 
was  toon  ohaagod  iolo  t  fair  aoeno  of  life  and  Teffotatioii. 

£?ory where  to  the  proaent  day  there  is  maniieaiod  an  utter 
a?eraioQ  to  dcpendanoe,— an  inbcront  hatred  of  pauperiam,  that 
would  endttro  any,  aacrifice  rather  than  ecck  roliei  by  oourM* 
reputed  diagraoeAil,-**  dignified  aelf-roapoet,— an  acknowledg*. 
ment  of  peraonal  and  rolatiYo  responsibility.  Self-reliancef 
indeed,  has  become  an  almost  nm?crBal  eonstitucnt  of  the 
American  character.  Thia  noble  spirit  was  taught  tliem  as  an 
imnortant  lesson  by  the  ciroamstancca  intoWed  in  the  War  of 
Inaopcndcnce. 

To  a  considemble  dcgieo  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  end* 
grsnta  carried  out  this  spirit  of  sojf-rclianoe  with  them.  The 
fostering  hand  of  tlie  parent  Oovcmment  had  never  been  ex* 
tended  to  tlicm.  Voluntary  exiles  Drum  Uie  land  of  tlieir  birth, 
the  objouta  of  perseoution,  tliey  had  nothing  to  einoct  fVom  the 
king.  On  their  very  II rat  lanuing  Uiey  bt»gan  to  oloar  the  inter- 
minable forvst ;  they  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
—built  up  their  villages,— extended  tlicir  settlements,— rerected 
tlioir  fortifications,— established  their  religious  institutions,- and 
maintained  tlie  Government,  not  only  without  the  aid  of  England, 
but  under  many  discouragements,  and  in  the  face  of  oppoMiion. 
The  annuls  of  eolonixation  may  bo  aearched  in  vain  for  an 
efibrt  so  distinpiishcd  for  courage,  induatry,  perseverance,  Ihi- 
gality,  and  intelligoneo.^ 

The  wants  produced  by  tlila  atato  of  things,  created  by  tlie 
eonfiict  with  tlio  Mother  Country,  stimulaUnl  the  faculties,  and 
became  the  fertile  source  of  arts  and  inventions,  insuring  general 
national  improvement  It  placed  a  whole  p<H>nlo  in  a  situation 
most  favourable  to  the  development  of  their  individual  energies, 
awakened  talent,  aroused  emulation,  and  stimulated  every  social 
principle  into  a  combination  of  activity  tliat  could  not  rest  while 
any  obstacle  remained  to  retard  the  progresa  of  civilisation  and 
happiness.  It  an)used  every  iotelligenco  to  acta  of  private 
iudgroont,— changed  a  depenuent,  recipient  people  into  a  refiect* 
ing,  enquiring  people,— lifted  each  human  IxMng  out  of  the  cast 
of  tlio  middle  ages  to  endow  him  with  individuality,  and  sum* 
moned  him  to  stand  fortli  as  a  man.  "  The  world  heaved  with 
Uio  fervent  conflict  of  opinion;  tho  people  and  their  guides 
recognised  tlio  dignity  of  labour ;  tlio  oppressed  peasantry  took 
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vptrmsfcrvbyriod  liberty  s  then  Bea  began  to  mmooo  and 
•xenrfee  tbe  Imdoai  of  tJio  touL'*^ 

One  of  the  immediete  multe  of  the  wer  was  a  reCitnehoMnt 
in  tbe  uae  of  foreign  artidoa,  the  enooaramment  of  their  own 
mannractttrea,  and  the  eonaoqttent  redaouon  of  impoitatioof 
from  England. 

••  Bet  a  atoQt  heart  to  a  ateep  brae,"  aaya  the  Seottiah  promli: 
and  over  many  a  aore  pinch,  moral  and  physical,  haa  the  truth 
that  therein  lice  triamphantl;r  borne  our  northern  fcllow-nibjocis 
diuiDg  Uicir  toilsome  wayfaring  ftom  Uie  barbarism  and  minen  ef 
the  firat  half  of  the  eighteenth  ecntury,  to  the  civiliMtton  aad 
prosperity  that  at  the  present  day  distinguiahea  ScoUand  amcDff 
the  nationa.  ^ 

Stout  hearta  did  it  alL  So  may  It  be  said  of  America's 
gfMtnesa:  moral  courage,  pcrMnrcranoe,  industry,  and  aclf- 
reliance,  wiUi  Ooda  bliiwiing,  did  it  all.  Tlioy  act  Uicir  shoul* 
dcrs  to  the  wheel,  and  did  not  whiningly  call  upon  llerculca  for 
help.  Thoy  found  that  the  true  aouroe  of  aucccsa  and  hspplness 
lay  in  choerAil  exertion,  and  a  firm  doteimination  to  adapt 
tljefflB4»l?cs  to  tlieir  condition. 

As  in  the  United  States  a  prudent*  industrious  man  is  aore 
to  obtain  Uie  reward  o(  hia  industry.  Uie  Tcry  fact  that  ho  knows 
that  he  haa  no  poor  ratca  Co  rely  upon.— no  pariah  to  fly  to  for 
aupport  in  sickness  and  old  age.  no  rcaouroe  but  tliat  aupplicd 
by  his  Own  pnidcnoe  and  economy.— urgos  him  to  excrriso  these 
▼ery  ▼irtucs.  Hence  the  numerous  friendly  societies  Yoluntarily 
estiiblislird  bjr  Uie  working  olassoa  aa  piofision  ibr  seasons  of 
aiokncM  and  infirmity. 

"The  whole  tendcney  of  Institutional  arrangeromCa  hi 
America,  U^Uflca  Mr.  Chambers,  also,  "ia  to  create  foeUnn 
of  aclf-rehnnoe,"  * 

A  contrary  tendency  atill  protails  to  a  large  extent  in  Great 
lintAin.  where.  iW)m  causea  it  ia  unnoooesary  to  recapitulate, 
the  humbler  clajmcs  require  to  bo  ministered  to.  and  to  be 
thought  for.  as  if  Uiey  were  children.  In  America  there  ia  no 
enervating  patronage;  Uie  people  do  not  requiio  to  be  patronised; 
you  could  scarcely  insult  them  more  Uian  to  proi)oseit;  they 
feel  and  act  upon  Uie  eonvicUon,  Uiat  their  fortune  and  Uiar 
name,  under  Pro?idcnoe,  are  in  Uieir  own  handa.  At  tho  aame 
""^  "  »«r  bo  observed  that  Uiero  la  a  great  tendency  in 
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Anoriot  to  dMpite  whftt  It  tmaed  /tr^il,  it  well  ta  pAtitrntge. 
Nobodj  atks  for  it  A  fair  flold  and  no  fiiToar  It  tbo  ntUootl 
with,  Oo  Into  anv  country  town,  and  too  will  find,  perlmpt,  a 
torn  ditappointcd,  dinconumtod  Idlon,  tlirifelling  Into  noUiing* 
nott ;  but  you  will  find  the  fpreal  minority  engaged  in  a  healtliy, 
active  ttrtig^lo  with  diflicultict,  and  detcnnined  to  otercome 
thorn.  At  in  no  part  of  Uie  world  hat  the  prinoipto  of  tolf* 
rolianoe  been  to  tevon^ly  teticd  at  in  America,  to  nowhere  liaTt 
there  been  exhibited  auch  KatiHfaotory  retuitt  IVum  Itt  operation. 
The  jpcople  )ia?e  owed  Uicir  growtli,  their  energy,  oliiolly  to  tliat 
ttriving  of  tho  will  wliich  wo  eall  eflbrt  A  ttato  of  dopndanot 
doet  not  mako  robuBt  mindt,— duet  not  give  men  a  oontciouHiioat 
of  tlieir  own  powcm,— -doet  not  train  tliem  to  endurance,  to  ix^ 
•OTcranco,  to  tteady  force  of  will,— Utat  force  witliout  wliich  all 
other  acquiHitiont  avail  nolliing.  Tho  atato  of  t<*irdopcndanee 
to  which  tho  American  coloniiita  were  tuddenly  reduced  wat  the 
nchool  in  wliich  tlioy  acquin^d  energy  of  purpoao  and  character, 
-—a  vaiitly  more  important  endowment  than  all  tlio  learning 
they  had  acquired  tn  tlieir  fonner  ac!icN>lii.  Adversity  tliey 
found  to  bo  a  hard  moNti^r,— phynienl  tuflV*ringt  and  want,  Uie 
power  of  f<*ArAil  elomentJi,  and  tho  viritnitudot  of  all  human 
Utingt;  whilo  tliey  found  that  thmo  were  ttem  toachera,  tliey 
nlto  found  that  they  did  a  work  which  their  moat  compaaiiionaio, 
indulgent  iVi<»ndt  could  not  have  done  for  tli(«m,  and  trot 
wiMlom  blettcd  Providence  for  tlioir  tharn  ministry.* 

Tho  peace,  union,  and  prosperity  of  Uio  country  are  greatly 

J  promoted  and  have  a  guarantee  for  tlieir  maintenance  by  tho 
act  of  tlio  general  possession  of  pronerty  by  tlie  masses,— in 
tho  fact  that  almost  every  man  has  a  iroeliold  in  fee  simple,— a 
•take  in  and  a  new  motive  of  affection  to  his  nativo  or  adopted 
land,  and  thus,  being  a  territorial  proprietor,  ho  naturally  par» 
takot  of  the  common  impulse  to  miiintaln  tho  aeeurilKm  of 
pronerty.  Law  and  order  aro  aa  important  to  him  who  holds 
lana  for  tlio  tubsistenco  of  his  family,  or  who  earns  wagea  tlitt 
he  may  have  land  of  hia  own  to  bequeath  to  his  posterity,  at  to 
any  member  of  tho  Congress  or  tho  Senate;  whilo  he  has  at 
deep  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  property  in  general.  In 
relation  to  tho  poorer  dasset,  tho  produce  of  their  own  grounds 
b  tufBcient  for  the  luxuriet  of  lifo  added  to  their  tubsistenco; 
and  tho  high  wages  they  receive  are  a  aulHciont  inducement  to 
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fhtm  or  Ui«ir  Aunllipa,  oc  tomo  ptrt  of  them,  to  labour  on  the 
fannt  of  )«nror  propriotort.  Ttius  etory  fanner  it  •orraimdad 
by  t  ooDtonted  and  nappy  peasantry.  In  a  oertain  aonao,  bow* 
•f er»  no  man  in  Uiit  oountry  it  contontod  witli  kit  present  eoa- 
dition.  K?ery  body  it  tlnigRling  for  tomeUiing  better.  Bot 
tbit  it  a  kind  of  ditoontent  wliicb  excitet  a  man  to  rite  in  the 
world  by  lionott  exortiont.  The  meanett  twincliord  ttrivot  and 
expeett  to  bo  a  torntoria]  proprietor.  Tbe  poorest  mecbanio 
aims  to  become  a  master.  At  Lowoll,  tome  of  tbe  young  women 
bold  stock  in  t)ie  mills  in  which  tbey  labour.* 

The  great  economy  of  tlie  Oovomment  tliroughout  e?ery 
department,  at  bat  Ikwu  already  noticed,  hat  doubtlctt  been 
one  clement  of  prosiH*rily.  At  Uio  bA|)pineNt  or  miscnr  of 
human  life  doct  not  principally  consist  in  great  and  audden 
vioisftiludct  of  property  or  mivfortuoe,  but  in  Uio  pcrpctusl 
rocum*nce  of  minor  comforts  or  disquietudes,  so  it  is  remarkable 
what  im|M)rtant  iN^ncfits  are  derived  and  conferred  bv  the  steady 
and  judicious  application  of  small  means  and  of  slight  resources 
to  the  attaiiimrnt  of  any  particular  end.  The  people  of  America 
understood  well  thst  tlie  theoretical  constitution  of  Congroet  is 
of  importance  only  just  so  far  at  it  bears  upon  the  practical 
isiiue  of  rendering  Uieir  n«prescntation  in  tlie  lcgi»Uturt  tlio 
Jealous  and  cflVotive  guardians  of  tlie  public  purM.  Kconomy 
IS  tlieir  watchword.  Whether  the  federal  or  democratic  party 
eiyoY  and  diii|H*nso  the  patronage  of  tlie  llepublio  it  hot  to 
mucii  tiie  question.  They  feel  tliat  the  stability  of  tiio  Republic, 
the  security  of  property,  the  national  credit,  and  tlie  very 
existence  or  the  poor,  are  ultimately  in?ol?ed  in  their  sTstem  of 
taxation  and  flnanoe— in  tbe  all  important  tubject  oi  public 
exnendituro. 

j)ut  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  features  of  America,  and  to 
which  she  owes,  perhaps,  more  of  her  mat4-rial  prosperity  tlian 
may  be  generally  supposed,  is  tlie  sound  judgment  and  foresight 
displayed  by  ber  leading  men,  not  only  in  tlie  creation  of 
faciliuot  of  locomotion,  and  tlie  use  of  tbe  ad?antages  aflurded 
by  nature  for  tlie  fran&mission  of  produce  to  market,  and  for  the 
migration  of  their  home  population,  but  also  in  the  designs  of 
tlicir  national  and  other  public  works.  In  tbit  respect  tbey 
manifested  from  tbo  first  of  their  independence  a  spirit  of 
patriotjo  enterprise  never  excelled.    They  laid  out  money  oa 
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pnblto  workii-^in  doekyardf,  and  nnblio  etUblltliiiMiitt  in 
genenil,'^h>m  wliioli  Uioy  had  bat  a  aistant  profpoot  of  aooiiig 
a  rotuni;  and  this  it  iocii  alio  In  tboir  durabilitj  and 
extent 

Tho  great  object  of  American  cntcrpritc  haa  been,  to  connect 
the  groat  lakes  and  fertile  ralleja  of  the  Middle  and  Westf»m 
Statoa  with  the  eitioa  and  States  along  the  Atlantic  Headboard, 
to  improYC  tlie  naTigation  of  tlie  great  riYcri,  and  time  bring 
into  cultivation  tlio  valuable  tracts  of  country  along  thoir 
banks,  and,  as  a  part  of  tliis  great  work,  to  connect  wiUi  each 
other*  by  railways  and  onnalM,  tho  towns  and  villages  in  the 
more  densely  peopled  and  cullivnted  districts  which  lie  along, 
the  entire  caHiem  frontier  of  the  territory,  from  the  State  of 
Maine  to  the  Oulf  of  Florida,  and  now  onwards  through 
tlie  extent  of  tlicir  newly  •acquired  territory  to  tlie  rociflo 
Ocean; 

ATI  tliis  tlie  Oovemment  were  enabled  to  accomplish  through 
the  well*  directed  energies  and  hnnlihood  of  her  citizens,  whoso 
guiding  rule  of  action  has  ever  been  to  lo4>k  and  struggle 
forward,  while  older  natifms  have  bc«*n  content  to  loiter  upon 
tho  beaten  track  of  mediocrity,  and  hesitate  and  count  Uio  cost 
of  every  atup  of  progn^s  beyond  the  prrscriU^d  limits. 

American  staU*smi*r^'iiaw  and  protlicted  tlie  future,  and  looked 
mainly  to  tlie  fnciliUea  of  locomotion— mi  I  ways,  canals,  and 
navigation— for  tiy  encouragoment  of  tho  coinmorcial  and 
agricultural  industry  of  the  pftpuTsiion ;  taking  nlno  a  growing 
interest  in  the  adviuiccment  oi  those  soienci^  thot  bi*ar  espcTinlly 
upon  agriculture,  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  tho  raw 
mau*rinls  of  manuritcture. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  and  the  KTiddle 
Rtatoa  wore  mm  of  letters.  They  carried  with  tliom  a  love  of 
learning  to  the  wihh^mess.  They  eonHid<*red  education  essential 
to  tlirir  progress  and  prosperity  as  a  nntion,— they  eonNid(in*<l  it, 
indeed,  a  paramount  nectmsity  of  their  condition,  liidii«t)enHfihle 
to  ennitle  every  (too  man  to  exereitw  tlie  dutieii  of  citiKoniihip 
with  credit  to  himself,  and  wi;hout  danger  to  his  neighbour,-- 
that  it  tended  to  insure  their  saffty,  the  security  of  thoir  pro- 
'  perty,  and  as  necessary  to  the  pr«)motion  of  morality  and  roli* 
gion.  They  therefore  founded  schools  snd  colleges  as  a  primary 
duty. 

Hardly  had  tlie  ground  been  cleared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston  when  tlio  general  court  founded  a  collego  or  Uulvcraity, 
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which  thtfT  aftenrardt  odled  Ilanrard.^  In  this  retpeet  they 
showed  A  fur  groatcr  knowlodgo  of  tho  world,  and  of  too  proper 
oottiM  of  odiientioo,  thao  iho  inhnbiunta  of  tho  preaont  Briuih 
oolonica.  Thoy  firat  catablinhcd  litoiarj  iniiUtutJona  of  a 
auporior  order,  and  then  educated  downwarda  to  the  oommoa 
achoots,  aa  auxiliary  acminariea,  which  were  thua  suppliod  with 
oompetent  loaehon ;  whilo  duly  qualified  profesaionaf  men  and 


fwlUM  ibovgbu  of  Mr  MCMlof*,     TUy  w«it«4  mC  for  da^t  of  dBvMMO.  of 
pMM,  or  ovoo  of  domootio  ooocotd.    Tbo  Irti  MoroUUoo  of  otviliMd  »•«•  food. 


roinool.  ond  tlMllor,  iMd  teoiorly  b«oo  provided  \  dril  fotoroaooi  ood  %hm  «ror« 
•bip  of  Uod  bod  olooo  bMii  toAlitutMl,  wbow  Ibo  grMl  inlMvolo  of  odwcoliaa 
oogoRod  f b#ir  ollMiiioo*  l'b«4r  w*\  woa  not  roprotMd  by  ibo  ootrotroroo  of  ibMr 
lorriioriai  lialu.  not  rot  oxtoodiof  tbiity  oiilM  on  ibo  tooeooal,  oor  Iwooij  toio 
Ibo  loUriof ;  oor  yol  bj  ibo  lorror  of  o  lorafo  ooMoy,  ibrMMoniog  tbo  roro  oalot- 
ooco  of  tbo  •oiimnrnl  ^  ftor  by  ibo  cloimo  oo  iboir  ocooir  rtoourcoo,  »hka  om 
ioipondtof  lodun  wor  cmlod;  nor  by  ibo  MotllAoot  of  lb#if  oonboro.  oonoioly 
•ot  Iboo  oicoodiof  ftro  tltooMod  fomiliaoi  oor  jrt  by  ibo  moot  ooboppjr  ood 
■NMI  ooiioouc  to  Iboir  ironquilily  of  oU,  tbo  rolifiouo  dw|mfoo  io  »bicb  \i^y  wio 
ovor  ioipli««t«d,  1 1  WM  ondor  %  orMoUotiioo  of  diaootroot  ond  oppto— i>o  cir* 
rumtlftocoo.  ftoy  ooo  of  vrhlcb  would  bovo  d»l«rrod  moo  of  1«m  hmkoI  oovroflo  ond 
loislloclool  ti|coor,  frum  obgofttniK  in  ^ay  Mcb  fooorml  droign,— on  iboovootf  n  mm 
wiib  ibo  ftvroMl  ond  no«l  iioworful  of  oil  tbo  notito  liiboo.— ibo  Aniinoniion 
ooolrovorty  ot  ilo  biKbo»t  oim  most  biitor  oxdiomonit— on  oooiplorod  wildoraroo 
oiloodinf  orof  iboir  ffogilo  dfrolllb|[«  iu  fvor  inipidnf  tbodvo;— 4n  tbo  doytuno, 
Ibo  MTiwnl  gUdiOf  MroM  iboir  doni|Miio  boortbt,  or  rottUof  iu  lorrora  in  iboir 
pttbi  in  lb«  oighl  tbvlr  tlumliort  bmlvo  hj  ibo  bowl  of  ibo  wild  broolo.  hj  iko 


^oll  or  wArwboop  of  ibo  Mvajr*;— ll  wo«  omldtt  %  cooipUi  rorioir  of  dowfrro, 
wbicb  ol  ibU  day,  ibo  itt»ai;*nftiioo  can  iioilb#r  riaftgorolo  oor  ronco4vo»  ibot  ibio 
poor*  lliia  dialroMwd,  ibia  diacordanl  band  of  rilcrtma  —%  obool  orootiof  o 


nary  of  Ivoroinf,  aud  opproinialod  fur  lit  oauUikhowni.  o  owm  'oqool  lo  o  yoor'o 
rolo  of  Ibo  wHolo  colooy ! '    \\ 


Of  0  liko  aplril  undor  Itko  circumaioncoo,  buiory 
will  br  ararcbod  in  roio,  Tbo  oorly  roeoidt  of  Ibo  coltago  Indkolo  il»o  nniroo* 
•oliiy  i>f  (bo  will,  01  ibo  tomo  limo  ibal  Ibo  naiura  of  ibo  ftfia  oibibit«  in  n 
•Iroog  ligbl,  llio  aimplirily,  and  llio  lircoaaitira  of  ibo  p»ri<id«  *  Wbon  wo  rood/ 
oayt  riorco,  llto  hMrnod  ond  Uboriooa  biatoriao  of  ilio  t'oivoraify*  *of  n  noaib«r 
of  ahoop  bo<)uo«Uiad  by  ooo  man )  of  o  quaotily  of  oollon  cloib,  worib  fino 
•billinffa,  prvarntod  by  onolbor  i  of  n  pow|«r  0«|on,  wor  lb  Ion  oUillingo.  by  n  Ibifd; 
of  0  fruil>dtabi  o  augoroiKwo  i  o  oilror^ltpi  Jugi  ooo  frMl,  ond  ono  amoll 
trroclior'aoll,  by  olbrrt;  ond  of  proa»nU  or  l»gari«o,  omtHiniing  aorvrolly  an 
Ito  ablllliiga,  ooo  pound,  two  pouudt,  Air.,  oil  faillifuliy  f^oriUd  wiib.lbo  namoo 
of  lb«  donora,  wo  oro  ot  Irat  Umptod  loamila^  bul  o  lilllo  r»<lrc(ton  wUl  ooon 
•banro  Ibia  dia|iicwllion  lolo  o  fiNiling  of  t»a^MH:l,  ood  otao  of  wloiiramin.*  Ilov 
joal  la  ibo  romatk  of  Ibio  biaturiifo !  How  (orriblo,  ood  full  of  noblo  oiuopio,  io 
Ibo  pi«iuro  oibibilod  by  iboao  rrrordat  Ibo  poor  omigrool,  atrofflif^  far 
■ubaialooro,  olmoal  bouaoUaa,  in  o  monoor  dofoocolooa,  it  toon  •olocliog  from  ibo 
fow  romnonU  of  bia  fucmor  proa|iori(y,  pluckrd  by  bim  out  of  ibo  flamro  of  parao 
OutiftA,  Olid  rraeuad  from  Iko  portU  of  lb*  Allantic,  ibo  valuod  priJo  of  bio  loblo, 
or  Iko  praciooa  d»lighl  of  bia  domrotio  brortb  (— *  bia  boarl  atirrod  ond  bio  opml 
wilUng,*  10  giro  occordiog  lo  bia  mrona,  towordo  oatobhabiog  for  loomii^  o  iooui^ 
plMO,  ood  for  Mionco  o  «iad  bobiioiioo,  o«  ibo  bordon  of  Ibo  wildorMool 
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kgifllatora  were  nrnnltaneoaBly  providod  for  tho  State.^  Sohoob 
soon  multiplied,  and  colleges  were  esublisbod  ia  Maasaohuaetta, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The  fame  of  Harrard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton,  reached  the  mother  country  before  the  rerola* 
tion,  and  these  colleges  found  many  benefactors  in  the  British 
Isles.  In  them  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  manj 
of  the  statesmen  who  framed,  the  constitution,  were  educated, 
and  the  fine  moral  principle  and  inflexible  rectitude  most  of  them 
displayed  in  their  nu\}]ic  and  private  life  supply  no  inconsiderable 
oTidcnce  of  their  benefits.  They  have  also  furnished  preachers 
for  the  pulpit,  professors  for  the  chairs  of  the  higher  religious 
seminaries,  legislators  for  tlie  halls  of  the  national  Congress, 
and  savant,  historians,  and  teachers  for  literature  and  the  arts. 

"  New  England  to  the  present  day,"  saya  an  earnest  advocate 
of  these  insliiutions,  *'  stands  Uirouglioiit  on  those  colleges  as 
its  pillars.  They  are  not  omnmenls  merely,  and  folintod  cnpitals 
to  Its  civilization ;  they  are  its  s«>le  and  indinpcnsnblo  supiiort, 
aa  necessary  to  it  as  the  shaft  of  tho  obelisk  to  tho  statqo  on  its 
summit" 

In  all  tlio  products  of  New  England  mind  around  the  world 
at  this  hour  is  expressed  the  influence  of  tho  inspiration  of  her 
colleges — they  have  given  to  tlie  land  its  power,  and  to  tho 
nation  its  celebrity.  They  have  given  life  to  the  common 
schools, — have  supplied  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  their 
teachers  and  patrons,  and  have  prepared  for  them  their  books. 
They  have  fulfilled  tho  same  offices  for  academies  and  other 
higher  seminaries;  and  these  would  have  been  long  since 
extinguished  if  tho  colleges  that  supplied  them  with  vital  nutri* 
ment  had  ceased  to  exist 

The  children  ofiho  early  settlers,  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  were  gradually  stimulated 
to  seek  for  themselves  more  extensive  acquisitions.  And  as 
it  is  tho  property  of  knowledge,  like  light,  to  difi*use  itself  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  it  soon  pervaded  the  masses, 
and  its  beneficial  influence  was  soon  universally  felt  and  recog- 

Tb«  iohatiiuots  of  tb«  eountfy  eootribvUnf  tnm  thtir  icret  or  tbdr  flocks,  iboM 


of  tbo  motropolU  from  tbeir  AboM  ftod  storM,  Ibo  cUrgjBun  from  bU  libraryt  •od 


ibo  mochAoie  from  bU  toola  of  irodo.  No  nek,  no  order  of  m*a,  it  unrvpro* 
tmtod.  io  Uiia  freat  enuado  oirmiaat  ifooranro  and  inMalit?.  Nooo  faila  to 
appoor  at  tbia  glurioua  clau-pobonog  ia  favour  of  komiof  aod  rBUgioti."— Qainry*! 

*  Rule  and  Miarulo,  4o. 
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Bited  it  oao  of  the  moii  inpoitaiit  and  cbmdIuJ  ckments  of 
tho  eommooivealtli,  Um  maliest  balwirk  of  the  Oovemment, 
■ad,  next  to  ivligion  itieTC  tho  only  teooritj  and  hope  of  their 
miriitr  cnpini.  * 

While  in  their  Constitntion  they  lecogniae  the  nrineiDlo  that 
their  Goremneni  depends  for  its  exittenoo  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  they  alao  maintain  that  the  chaiacter  of  the  OoTcmment 
depends  upon  tho  eharacicr  of  the  people,  and  that,  therefore, 
to  prcscnro  the  Goremraent  pun  and  nneornipted,  they  most 
spread  the  means  of  inteUectual,  moral,  and  religious  education; 
a  work  which  they  did,  and  eontinue  to  do,  by  encouraging  all 
institutions  whose  object  is  the  melioration  of  society  and  tho 
adranccment  of  tho  human  raco.  They  knew  that  equality  of 
rank,  political  rights,  and  the  infusion  of  the  elective  principle 
into  eTcrj  institution,  wcro  insufficient  of  themselves  to  preserve 
Titality  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  general  educAtion 
was  the  only  sure  bmds  on  which  their  Government  oould  bo 
founded.  Uccogiiiiiing  tlie  t<mco  of  the  people  as  tho  only 
true  source  of  power,  their  first,  their  oonstont  aim,  was  to 
make  tho  people  understand  and  value  their  privileges,  and 
tender  themselves  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  to  wluch  they 
were  called.  They  knew  that  ignorance  was  tho  bane  of  society, 
the  greatest  foe  against  which  a  nation  has  lo  contend.  They 
knew  that  unless  they  pursued  a  system  of  popular  education 
tho  political  equality  of  which  they  boasted  would  bo  only  an 
insulstAntial  dream,  a  pleasing  illusion.  Knowledge  is  the  true 
equaliser,  the  truo  democratic  element;  and  it  equalises  by 
elevating,  not  by  debasing  its  possessor. 

Men  of  influence  in  the  Unitod  States,  like  tho  ancient 
Spartans,  look  upon  the  education  of  the  youth  of  their  country 
as  the  most  important  of  all  national  objects;  and  probably  as 
to  tho  means  tbdy  employ  for  its  extension  they  may  in  some 
instances  be  chargeable  with  impolicy. 

Nor  aro  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  importance  and 
benefits  of  popular  instruction  erroneous.  "  The  character  and 
rirtue  of  a  people,"  says  Bishop  Batliurst,  "  b  ever  in  propor- 
tion to  the  facility  of  their  instruction,  and  it  is  this  single 
cause  til  At  has  raised  them  from  savages  into  men,  from  slavea 
into  citizens,  and  from  all  tho  grossncss  of  sensual  existence  to 
tho  dignified  enjoyment  of  cultivated  beings." 

An  uneducated  and  uneuiployed  poor  not  only  must  be  liable 
to  full  easily  by  a  variety  of  temptations,  but  they  will,  at  times, 
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certainly  proro  restless,  dissatisfied,  perrene^  and  seditioos. 
Even  the  most  useful  and  ralaable  qualities,  for  want  of  regular 
and  good  habits,  and  a  proper  bias  and  discretion  communicated 
by  early  religious  instruction,  fiequently  become  dangerous  and 
hurtful  to  society;  patience  degenerates  into  sullenness,  per* 
Terseness  into  obstinacy,  and  strength  and  courage  into  brutal 
ferocity. 

"To  neglect  tlie  education  of  our  children,"  says  the  cele- 
brated Sourin,  "is  to  let  loose  madmen  against  the  State, 
instead  of  fumisliing  it  with  good  subjects."  And  again,  "  The 
most  likely  and  ho|)cful  reformation  of  the  world/'  says  Arch* 
bishop  Tillotson,  "must  begin  with  children.  Wholesome  laws 
and  good  sermons  are  but  slow  and  late  ways ;  the  timely  and 
most  compen<lious  way  is  a  good  education." 

In  a  word,  men  of  learning  and  taste  in  the  United  States 
patronise  and  cherish  education  because  it  is  the  only  instrc* 
ment  which  can  bring  into  full  action  tlio  boundless  stores 
of  genius  and  of  intellectual  endowment  which  Providence  has 
scattered  so  profusely  and  impartially  among  every  rank  of 
men.  And  christian  philanthropitits  strive  to  advance  it,  because 
it  not  only  presents  the  means  most  efiectual  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind,  to  soften  their  manners,  to  refine  their 
pleasures,  to  multiply  their  comforts,  and  to  exterminate  their 
most  baneful  and  degrading  vices,  but  also,  next  to  tlie  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  qualify  them  for  the  eternal 
happiness  of  the  future  world. 

i-Iuch  importance  also  is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the  educa* 
tiou  imparted.  .  The  Americans  seem  to  have  a  more  correct 
apprehension  than  is  f^encrally  found  in  England  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  education, — that  it  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  communication  of  knowledge  to  tlio  mind,  as  in  drawing 
out  its  own  resources,  and  in  the  actual  development  of  its. own 
powers.  As  already  said,  education  there,  is  eminently  practical, 
moral,  and  religious.  More  gruerally,  therefore,  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  child  is  encouraged  to  employ  his  observing  faculties 
and  to  examine  the  tilings  which  he  observes,  to  view  the  bear* 
ings  of  scientific  discoveries  on  great  natural  phenomena,  and 
to  advance  froin  the  consideration  of  nature  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Almighty  Creator;  thus  developing  tlio  religious  and 
spiritual  life  in  proportion  to  physical  imnrovcmcnt 

As  tlie  natural  sciences  are  now  of  sucii  universal  application 
to  tho  daily  wants  of  life,  a  popular  knowledge  of  tlicse  is  con* 
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■Uknd  ittdispenstble.  American  youth  9t9  taariit  in  porticnlar 
the  -elements  of  botany,  the  leading  principles  of  -geology, 
ehemiatry  as  applicable  to  agricultaroy  mental  arithmetic,  me* 
ebanical  dnwing,  the  theory  of  the  8team*cngine  and  of  electric 
telegraphs,  and  the  most  useful  foreign  languages.  Jmispnidence 
also,  as  one  of  the  most  natural  and  efficient  expedients  for 
educating  men  into  good  citizens,  is  considered  an  essential 
branch — a  central  subject  of  education,  because  law  is  regarded 
as  a  system  of  practical  etliics  by  which  men  are  to  conform 
themselves  in  all  their  social  life. 

William  Peon,  in  his  legislation  for  Pennsylyania,  with  the 
oonTiction  that  education  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  moral  and 
social  state  of  the  masses,  enjoined  that  all  parents  and 
guardians  should  instruct  the  children  under  their  care  not  only 
to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  write  when  twelve  Tears  of  age,  but 
that  a  copy  of  Uio  laws  should  bo  used  as  a  school  book.  Dr. 
Warren  urges  tliat  jurisprudence  should  bo  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  England,  not  only  for  the  eflect  on  the  scholar  himself, 
and  for  the  moral  training  and  intellectual  discipline  involved  in 
the  study,  but  also  for  the  reflex  influence  which  such  general 
cultivation  would  exert  upon  the  laws  themselves.  He  jo&tly 
says,  "There  is  no  more  certain  way  of  improving  the  law.  and 
of  finally  purging  it  of  all  extraneous  matter,  than  by  lifUng 
upon  it  the  light  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion."  These  wen 
great  facts  which  did  not  escape  the  far-seeing  eye  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Massachusetts  in  particular. 

"The  New  Englanders,"  says  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper,  the 
celebrated  American  novelist,  *'are  the  best  educated  and  most 
estimable  portion  of  the  American  people.  Hero,  also,  it  is^ 
that  religion,  order,  and  fru^ity,  and  even  liberty,  have  tiJcen 
deepest  root, — tlio  results,  doubtless,  of  their  early  moral  and 
reh^ous  trsining.r 

The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  another  authority.  '*  Educa- 
tion in  the  New  England  States,  wliich  contain  a  population  of 
httlo  more  than  two  millions,  has  been  more  widely  extended 
tlian  in  any  othera,  and  tlie  results,  as  is  universally  allowed,  are, 
that  .the  people  of  these  States  are  distinguished  above  all  other 
Americans  for  industry,  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion.** 

The  foundcra  of  the  Ropublio — Frankhn  in  particular^ 
from  a  singular  and  far-sighted  appreciation  of  the  advant- 
ages of  knowledge  in  general,- contemplating  the  benefits  tliai 
would  result  from  tlie  growth  of  mind,  and  the  formation  of  tho 
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eh«neter,  in  regdlating  tbo  eondaot  of  life,— -cstoblisM 

institutioiis  in  Fhilodolphit  and  olacwberoi  to  bring  into  oon* 
necdon  men  of  different  cbisaes  and  pareoits,  to  promota  tbo 
firoe  intcrchango  of  opinion  for  tbe  eorrection  of  prcjadioe  and 
aa  a  stimulas  to  tbe  ponnit  of  litcratoro.— -Ailly  aware  of  its 
benefits  in  preventing  a  contracted  and  exelosiYo  nationaIitT»  ' 
narrowness  of  tboogbt.  and  tbat  esaggerated  eslimato  of  indi* 
Tiduol  acqairements,  wbicb  ignorance  or  a  devotion  to  one  ex- 
dusiYe  object  is  ant  to  engender  in  tboso  who  possess  boi- 
little  knowledge  of  books  and  of  tbe  world. 

The  benefits  of  education  were  so  manifest  as  it  progressed 
among  the  masses  in  diminishing  intcropcranoo,  pauperism,  and 
crime,  and  in  promoting  industry,  intelligence,  enterprise,  mo- 
rality,  and  rcbgion,  apart  from  its  influence  in  increasing  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  thai  its  univeriBal  diffusion 
is  at  present  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  of  the  day.  It  is 
widely  believed  tliat  even  now,  but  for  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions more  or  less  connected  with  them,  humanly  speaking,  tho 
country  would  soon  be  degraded  to  the  same  level  with  Mexico, 
and  the  other  republics  of  tbe  southern  continent  Hence,  at 
DO  former  period  of  her  history,  did  America  employ  so  many 
educational  instrumentalities,  besides  public  libraries  and 
mechanics'  institutes,  at  all  approaching  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency those  Aow  in  operation ;  whilst  tho  sincerity  and  earnest* 
Dcss  of  this  desire  for  social  improvement  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  degree  in  which  tho  States  generally  tax  themselves  for 
its  promotion. 

The  light  of  knowledge  is  abroad, — bos  dispersed  already 
much  of  the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  night, — has  chased  away 
much  of  tho  darkness  which  concealed  deformities,  and  of  tho 
indistinctness  that  gave  greatness  to  self-seeking  and  meanness, 
— while  the  effects  of  the  diffusion  of  good  principles  and  of 
the  hazinonising  influences  of  extended  education  and  improved 
literature  doily  become  more  visible,  also,  in  the  growing  strength 
and  energy  of  tho  champions  of  truth — sure  sources  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  bless  the  land  for  generations  to  come. 

Everything  in  relation  to  religion  and  morals,  as  well  as  to 
agricoltuio  and  commerce,  is  in  a  state  of  progression, — the 
whole  movement  of  the  social  system  tends  upwards,  and  this 
growth  of  cultivation  and  improvement  embraces  all  classes ; 
and  every  branch  of  activity  extends  to  the  most  remote  points^ 
and  includes  the  most  humble  individuals. 
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EdueaUoD  oognfts  the  deaire  of  knowlodgo  on  Um  youthful 
mind,  aad  diracu  lu  aoquisitJOiL  The  labour  of  the  ttodcot 
mooenitely  applied  in  ono  diroetion,  opens  other  aTcnnes  to 
bim  still  moio  profitable,  and  leads  to  the  dcrelopmcnt  of  efoy 
resonroe  of  boman  talent  and  ingenuity.  Thus,  whilst  the  sees- 
Bulation  of  wealth  tends  to  enfeeble  the  orders  that  possess  it 
ia  excess,  the  cuItiTstion  of  scienee  facilitates  oren  in  a  mon 
rapid  and  extcnsifo  degree  the  exaltation  of  the  indnstriooi 
portion  of  the  people  by  giring  them  the  knowledgo  which  is 
pover. 

Not  more,  boworcr,  are  the  state  and  prospects  of  America 
dependent  upon  the  extent  and  character  or  her  odacadonai 
imtitutions  tuon  upon  other  important  circumstances  oonnected 
with  tlicm.  They  nave  no  chartered  and  exclusivo  fountains  of 
learning  in  tliis  countrr  surrounded  by  restrictions  inoonustent 
with  the  wants  and  rights  of  the  people,  such  as  hare  prevailed 
for  ages  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  similar  institotioDi 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  All  old,  witlicrod  forms  were  act 
aside  at  tlie  revolution  for  visiblo  and  tangible  realities.  All  such 
institutions  have  hero  a  national  character.  Nothing  in  them  is 
intolcmnti  aristocratic,  or  sectarian.  Thero  is  no  such  thing  as 
bartering  conscience  and  principle  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  ueir 
advantages.  They  are  not  degraded  by  being  made  sobscrrient 
to  ono  portion  of  the  people  only  ;*-'t}ioy  make  no  invidious  ud 
injurious  distinctions.  Disentangled  from  tho  grasp  of  inter* 
esttfd  partisans,  tho  genius  of  literaturo  in  tlio  New  World 
vindicates  her  right  to  rcceivo  all  who  solicit  her  favours,  of 
whatever  condition  or  creed. 
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fatataij  tafliiracn  la  4oMwtic  aM  todal  U^  la  Ik*  kcal  potltto  af  tk«  ilitihn  Uwj  la 
Irtlnfl,  aM  wkMfaMily  la  tiM  cioantlk  af  Um  amea.  Oiaanl 
Cbriitialiyav«rlk«laii.  Tk* Ina  bdtaf  af  tka nigrta PailMft  la tka 
afihaAladcktjIalkdraspMrlailea.  Tha  cvUm*  aprrwal  af  Oo<  af  Ikvir  ftaat  «id  tArts. 
ilteaoatiaaadMMUat«aiteH«MaM«Di«rprbMorih«lrMWCMMn»  IbIumm  of  ito  aattaf 
!•  iha  farpoM  and  ptatldtaci  of  God  batk  la  Ik*  dbcavcry  ami  mMtmmt  af  ik*  y •«  WotM, 
rmilwl  eMiTiclioa  af  ik*  taal  •vaagdlntloa  «r  AaMttca.  and  Ikai  ik*  van  f*tBi*M  II  to 
4«cla*d  la  aawdM  la  ika  **a«*r»l*a  *f  Ik*  wavM  li  tk*  tai^ACl  af  aadtal  pcadklisa* 


Tho  peculiarity  of  the  origin  of  tlio  European  inbabitants  of 
tbo  United  States,  and  the  decided  ivligious  inllueneo  tliat 
they  exerted  on  tlic  character  of  the  Republio,  must  erer  be 
reckoned  among  the  chief  causes  of  lier  moral  and  national 
greatness.  No  one  can  calculate  ivhat  has  been  tlie  influence 
of  religion,  os  diiTuscd  by  the  first  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  in 
raising  America  to  all  that  she  is  in  character,  in  happiness, 
and  in  power.  Every  family  was  a  centre  both  of  civilisation 
and  of  religion.  It  is  not  valour  in  war,  not  policy  in  govern* 
ment,  not  genius  in  invention,  not  extent  of  dominion,  not 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  magazines,  nor  armies,  nor 
forts,  nor  councils,  nor  fleets,  but  "  kioiiteousness  that  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,'* — tliat  constitutes  its  honour,  its  safety,  its  re* 
nown.  While  liberty  is  the  security  for  order,— education  and 
religion  are  the  supports  and  safeguards  of  liberty. 

America  was  first  settled  to  an  extent  suflicient  to  givo  a  cast 
to  its  character  and  institutions  by  that  extraordinary  race  of 
men — the  English  Puritans,  to  whom  reference  has  been  already 
mode.  They  were  sc*paratists  from  die  Established  Church; 
some  exiled  to  Leydcn,  and  called  "  Brownists,"  and  others 
"  Nonconformists,*'  from  England..  The  former  landed  at  Ply* 
mouth,  in  December,  1020;  the  latter,  in  1020,  at  Massachusetts 
Bay,  now  Boston,  about  twenty-six  miles  distant,  along  tlio  coast 
to  the  south,  in  the  reign  or  James  tlie  First     Brown  returned 
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to  theEstabliahcd  Chnreh,  and  wm  raoeeeded  as  a  leader  of  die 
'^BiowniaU"  by  BobinsoiL  These  had  originallj  been  driven 
by  pcre^cotion  from  England  into  Holland,  but  were  urged 
by  Tarions  circumstances  to  lemore  to  America,  and  at  Ienf[th 
sailed  finom  Delft  Haven  in  the  iiayjiower.  They  were  some 
of  the  very  best  of  England'a  sons.  Ther  were  men  who,  while 
they  felt  tlmt  there  was  no  tme  domestio  happiness  where  Chris* 
tianity  was  not  tlio  law  of  the  family,  and  no  security  agaimt 
perfidy  and  the  breach  of  the  social  compact  where  the  festnin- 
mg  influence  of  the  Gospel  was  not  acknowledged ;  felt,  also, 
that  there  was  no  political  freedom  worthy  of  the  name  where 
the  law  of  tlie  land  was  not  commcnsnrato  with  the  law  of  Christ. 
They  were  men  whose  stem,  uncompromising  principles  of  free- 
dom even  David  Hume,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  bias  in 
tlieir  fuTour,  confessed,  secured  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain 
several  centuries  ago;* — men  of  rigid  conscientiousness,  who 


•  ••  Ko  oM  M  ihU  •tog*  of  Mr  bUtorj  dMiiM  UmI  it  wm  horn  ib«  t^ifiMi 
•piril  of  lli«  p«opl«  Ibfti  our  libwUM  yw,  Evm  \}%t\A  IIuhm.  wbaU  b*  d»r>dw 
lb*  phociplM  or  lli«  PuritMM,  sdnitt  ibat  it  vtm  U>«ir  anbMdmf  apArit  tbaC 
wbi«vffd  \hm  iritonplb.  l>»o  l>«,  Mtonitbcd  b^  tb«  l««ip«r  wbicb  bn>k«  fortb 
•UBuluiMoutl^  tmm  ftll  purta  of  Uio  couoirj.  it  foroad  to  ocboowMf:*  tboi  ic 
brou|bl  vriib  it  to  tbo  eoQi««t  oomo  principlao  of  Mnpilar  ott^rfj.  Etob  bo,  wbta 
b«  ••«>•  it  rvfusinf  to  eonpromiao  ibo  rifcbio  of  cimKi^oco  to  \  Hti*wtbi  oiMtiio 
inf  vritbovt  dismtv  llto  oufwrnted  oulb««hfjr  of  Jubm,— >bffftviof  witbowt  oloni 
tbo  lbuD«l«rf  of  CbwlM*o  pmrogolito,  —  ood  oovor  ft»orvii«f  or  falt^riof  to 
tbo  coufM  tibkb  it  bad  odopt<^.->«v«n  bo  is  eoapvllod  to  odalt  tbot  Ihoiro  w«i 
•  viriM  io  Ibtt,  wboM  oourcM  bo  could  not  ftiiprocUlo,  but  »booo  otmigtb  bo 
covid  out  but  odotlro.  It  «m  Ibo  spirit  of  toliitioo  wblcb  lod  ovr  Fotboro  Ulo 
Ibot  f  r««l  MMifliet.  oihI  Mialaiord  %\mm  ia  it }  tad  It  vrta  ibit  tbtC  iMrvod  tbo  arm 
tad  ftttpportMl  tbo  rMoluiioo  of  ibo  f  r»at  wn  vrbo  toilod  tbrottgW  tbooo  aaiioot 
dtjt  **--^.  C.  CWf mAmim^  if.r.,  lolrtw  Lk,  dtUttfi  ol  CUtgmt,  Ja  UU  U^ckmmief 

Ibut  ttyt  IIohm:  ••Tbo  pivcioot  tptrk  of  liborty  btd  boos  kiodltd.  mmi  wm 


prMcrvod  bj  tbo  PttHttnt  tlooo,  tad  it  wm  to  tbtt  ttcl  tbtt  tbo  KaglUb  «wod  tbo 
wbolo  freodott  of  tboir  cootuiutioa.**  ••  Tbo  ovila  wbieb  tb^  cbockod  wcr«  ftMt 
tad  Bumoroot.  tad  tbo  bloMiop:*  tb«7  tecurrd  for  mtnkiixl  ol  iaonrtaaiblo  ratwa. 


Hot  tbt  rtligiout  libortj  for  wbicb  iboj  contended  wm  ttill  moro  iaip<irtaat;  aad 
tbo  oodarinf  6raiiMM  tad  boly  beroitm  wiib  wbicb  ibor  rtaitted  tba  aitnapiod 
oaerotcbBMott  of  powor  apoa  tbo  ngbit  of  coatcieoco  dooeiTM  to  bo  iriairMo  • 
Iftltd  ia  Ibo  aiott  grtlvful  oxprrtMoot  of  a  ricblj •boor fitted  pnetertty.  RoUgioa 
WM  tbo  aubeitaco  of  ibetr  aoblo  tfoo  of  libertj,  bending  wiib  u»o  fruita  of  diMtaiit 
coafort.  public  tod  prietio  wotltb,  Itw,  order,  titd  devotioa.** 

**  Tbo  oiliout  tod  iniquitout  pereecutioat  of  tbo  PorittM.**  Mjt  aaotbor  aatbor, 
*«  resulted  in  t  greet  benefit  to  ibe  bumea  raco,  aad  garo  tbe  first  ttroag  uapalM 
to  tbei  spirit  of  reeittsnce  wbicb  ullimtlelf  orertbrew  opp<isitJoa,     It  eeuaod  ^ 
Ibo  coloniutioa  of  New  Kogltad  to  bo  elTected  bj  a  cItM  of  Bieo  far  tupefior 
iadustrj,  energr.  principle,  tad  cbtracter.  lo  iboM  a  bo  Mutllv  left  tbotc 
booMO  lo  seek  tbeir  furluaM  iii  t  new  counlrj.** 
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muniod  a  all  oompromiso  of  truth,  all  scicrilleo  to  oxpedicnor,— 
wno  bcliovod  in  tlio  Inrisiblo  Jehorali,  and  rotted  In  thai  bcliof; 
•^mon  in  whom  the  lovo  of  Ood  and  the  love  of  the  rights  of 
men  were  united  into  one  firm,  Indomitable  principle  of  action. 
To  aummorine  the  constituents  of  their  characteri  tliey  may  bo 
said  10  have  been  distinguished  hj  tender  benevolence,  by 
patience,  tlio  most  blameless  virtue,  the  most  spiritual  piety,  tlie 
strongest  faith,  the  most  entire  devotedncss.  Iteligion  was  their 
ruliog  principle,  and  liberty  they  valued  next ;  and  while  tliese 
great  iprinciples  swelled  tlieir  hearts  with  holy  heroism,  they 
maintained  tlio  conflict  against  despotism  under  tlieir  old 
Puritan  banner,  witli  its  motto,  '*£n»4  jteiit  placidam  tub 
iibcrtal€  quiriam.** 

The  English  Puritans  were  the  men  who  saved  to  England, 
not  only  her  Constitution,  but  her  Protestant  religion,— who, 
having  excited  in  tlieir  own  country  the  spirit  which  led  to  what 
Englisliroen  are  accustomed  to  call  the  "Glorious  Revolution,** 
sought  a  wider  and  more  eongrniol  homo  on  this  side  tfio 
waters.  "  Their  names  unknown  till  persecution  dragged  them 
into  fume.** 

Imprisoned,  maimed,  oppressed  at  home,  they  looked  beyond 
tlio  Atlantic  for  a  better  world,— a  world  wheio  it  would  not  bo 
n  civil  oflcneo  to  Imvo  a  conscience.  Their  energetic  passion  was 
nurtuanl  by  trust  in  tlie  Divine  protection ;  tlieir  power  of  will 
was  directed  by  their  vigorous  and  holy  creed ;  and  under  the 
banner  of  the  Gospel,  with  that  fervent  and  enduring  love,  and 
that  stem  simplicity  which  distinguished  tlio  myriads  who  in 
Europe  adopted  the  creed  of  Calvin, — the  heartfelt,  unearthly 
religion  of  the  Bible, — tliey  sacrificed  their  country  and  tlieir 
kindred,  braving  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  and  the  wilderness. 
They  sailed  fiur  awa^  fn>m  the  tyranny  which  trampled  U|)on 
popular  rights, — winch  aimed  to  govent  by  the  Star  Chamber 
without  Parliaments ;— far  away  firom  the  tortua's,  fines,  and 
dungeons, — the  whole  train  of  evils  and  disabilities  that  wero 
imiu>sed  by  ElizalN^th  and  the  infatuated  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts ; 
—far  away  firom  Popery  and  Prelacy, — from  tiio  traditions  of 
the  church, — fipora  hereditary  power,— firom  the  sovereignty  of 
an  earthly  king, — from  all  dominion  but  that  of  the  Uible, 
coiiHcieuce,  reattoii.  and  the  principles  of  e^piity. 

The  ideas  which  bad  homo  the  New  England  emigrant's  to 
this  tninsailiintio  world  were  thus  polemic  and  rrpublican  in 
their  origin  and  tliuir  tendency.    They  asked,  for  tlie  firevdom  of 
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thopwM,  fcrtifii  vMtf  ditcDwion,  for  tbe  ftvedom  of  tlie  «il(iit» 
for  tbo  five  UMintouuioo  and  difliuion  of  their  pnneimet;— 
and  iheno  thej  at  oneo  adopted  and  naintaincd  in  tacir  Toitintarj 
exila  aa  their  natural  riffht  And  now  haTO  the  oentonea  matured 
the  conteat  for  mankind.* 

Thej.  were  not  imnelled  to  their  expatriation  to  the  New 
World,  aa  the  Spaniara»  hj  aordid  amhition*  hj  the  lost  of  gun 
or  gold,  nor  for  the  aole  take  of  trade,  oommcroe,  or  pro6uble 
•peculalion.  Tlicir  chief  dcKign  waa  to  establiidi  a  commuhitT 
wiiioh  in  a  new  country  might  perpetuate  their  rcligioufl^  aodaJ, 
dvil,  and  political  yiowa;  at  tlie  same  time  tliej  Bought  a  aanc- 
tuary  where  aiich  a  commonitj  might  dwell  in  aecurity  and 
peace. 

The  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  this  pious  and 
dcYOtcd  band — men  who  had  Uccn  derided  by  a  cold-hcartod, 
bigottcd,  inane  multitude  as  tiaionary  enthusiasts t— had  to 

*  Sm  BuMfoA'a  iUvotuUoa. 
f  TIm  PttHtoM  h%w  hmm  tiigwatiMd,  irMluovd.  whI  whuiirtianJ  bf  Bviltr 
i«  %k  •«  lludibrM,"  hf  lUlliburUM  Ui  bM  ••  RuU  whI  MUniU  of  Um  lJiglub.*'lM^ 
kf  IliMr^b  ia  bit  ••  ilblorj  U  AaMric*,**  by  lb«  ••  l>lifib«irfb  lUvicw.**  Md  hj 
m%M9  mho  wfm  iia«c|iMl  lo  ui  Meurat*  d*UoMtMNi  of  lb«  iii*r  tad  Aort  •UmtmI 
•iMMAto  of  iboiff  rbwoetof.  •*  Tboj  bovo  hmtm  bold  up  to  dofiaioa  oo  oiioiiaMo, 
Oboiooiaciooo,  iMrro«r*Biodod  bjpocHioo,  wbo  voilod  uod«v  tboir  pro^Moioa  mmk 
•ioguUiiij  ood  tolfttbooM.  SooM  oucb  Uioro  woro  luuod  lauiif  th^m  4oubU««( 
bttt  iboM  woio  BoC  ibo  oji|MHMoio  of  ibo  roUfioo  of  ibo  f nioi  ■MJoril^.  AU,  loo, 
doobilMt.  bod  iboif  ioftnoiiioo  oo  moo.  ond  Mcb  oo  oraoo  frooi  ibvir  otrouMUBMO 
ood  ibo  tioMO  ia  wbicb  lb*/  li? od.  Hol  lot  juoiieo  bo  dooo  to  ibot  Boro  diriao 
life  irbkb  boo  boon  ia  ovorjr  ofo  ibo  protiAo  ootireo  of  oaioa  oad  of  biiana  cborifj. 
Tbojr  bod  orroro,  wbkb  «ro  obovld  ovoid  {  iboir  Auilto  woro  buoioa,  tboir  Tir> 


Umo  wo  Bioy.  olatool  coll  diviao.    Aatoac  oibor  onoco,  oo  rtoofdod  ia  tbo  okolcb 

iWif 


of  llbodo  Itlond,  ibo  I'uritooo,  booing  iboir  tboorioo  of  dvU  f oronuaoat  U«  oi* 
oloaivol^  Ott  ScHpluro,  f«U  iolo  ibo  orror  of  coofuoodiof  oiot  ocoiool  tbo  Abaigbtf 
wiib  ciimoo  ogoiool  eociolf )  oad.  onimalod  wiib  tbo  boot  poioiblo'lalotitiooo,  ibty 
oolabiubod  looo  otooniUlljr  Ifyoiinicol,  ond  oodoovoorMl  lo  oieJodo  fro«  oUcifd 
rigbu  iboto  wbo  woro  onlv  obooiiovo  lo  ordiMiiotticol  cooauro  or  diadpliao  i  ibolb 
4»Jf%;  crooUng  oCburcb  ond  Siolo  oaioblubiaoal  of  tboir  owa." 

*«Tbo  firoi  ooiiUrt  of  MM««cbuo«iiio  woro  olrtoi  Colvinitto.  Tboro  tboj  ploatid 
Iboir  rburcboo,  ond  fmindMl  tb'«ir  oolvoroitj,  oad  laid  iboir  foaodouoao,  witb  ibo 
bopoof  p»fpoluoling  ib«o«  uriociploo  tbruugb  oil  ttmo.  Ao  iboj  waro  pilgrina 
oad  aitlao  fur  roligtoua  C4>uaiao#atiooo,  roligioo  woo  wttb  ibvao  ibo  Arot  oad  graoC 
ioioraol,  ond  iboj  foundoil  o  otriation  eoaiOM>awaoltb.  in  wbUb  aooo  could  oo^ 
Ibo  ru(lil  of  auiTroico  who  woro  aol  eocDmuniroota  of  tbo  cburcb.  '1  bio  woo  a  m,u» 
fro 


labo  from  wbicL  aianj  oad  ooAao(|uoocot  roaullad.  It  lod  aaajr  to  oook  admiaaioa 
lo  tbo  cbuicb,  in  ordar  to  aMura  civil  pfivilagaa,  wbo  woro  awl  ooMVortod  \  oad  it 
arrarad  ag«inai  ibo  cburcb  oil  a  bo  waro  aol  willing  to  porcbaao  poliurol  poaitioo 
bj  litriag  in  tbo  oio  of  bjpocriav.  Ibojr  could  uol  oujov  tbo  pnnlogoo  of  fnwio 
****.  V  lumiog  bjpuctilao.  1  bo  obovo  low  woo  ra|iMlad  aooa  oAor  ibo  occaa>iiio 
Of  t.borlao  II..  b<ii  not  uoiil  it  bod  cauai^U  tbo  ooodo  of  diacualoal  lo  bo  focf 
"Waly  oowa.**- iVirrf ic  Wri i#w,  .  ' 
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cDcoantor  in  dioir  flni  MtUcmcnt  wore  enlouUled  lo  appsl  tlio 
•toutott  heart  Tlioy  lind  to  ondure  long  dnjt  of  mott  Inborioiis 
toil,  followed  bv  weary  and  aolitory  nighu ;  aometlmoa  famUh* 
iog  for  lack  of  tUBU^nance^  or  dying  firom  Uiint;  tlruggling 
agiiinst  circumvtonoes  tlio  most  aavereo  and  ditlieartoning ;  in 
constant  danger  iirom  aavago  bcaata  and  aavago  men. 

Amidst  nil  these,  and  numberlesa  other  difllculliei  and  dangers, 
had  the  Pilgrim  Fntlicm  to  rely  only  u^n  the  aelf'SUHtaininff 
power  of  thi'ir  own  minds.  What  exrjuisito  mental  anguisli  and 
BCTcro  bodilv  suflerings  must  not  tticso  poor  wayfarora  havo 
experienced .'  What  lassitude  of  spirit  and  unsatisfied  longings  t 
Nothing  could  havo  enabled  thora  to  bear  up  against  such 
auflcrings  and  dreariness  of  heart  hut  tlie  most  powerAil  motives 
for  action.     Such  motives  they  ponscsscd. 

They  were  not  afraid  of  poverty,  but  they  disdained  lo  bo 
slaves.  Their  desire  was  to  worshin  God  in  tliQ  way  of  his 
appointment,  and  to  prumoto  his  glory  in  tho  salvation  and 
hni)i>iness.of  their  fellowmen :  tliey  thus  persevered,  trusting  in 
God. 

Tho  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  with  them  to  the  lahd  of  tlieir 
expatriation  not  only  a  love  of  civil  liberty,  but  European  arta 
and  sciences,  and  manufactures^  with  an  inherent  tasto  for 
domestic  cleanliness,  economy,  and  industry;  qualities  which, 
tJirongh  Uiis  channel,  have  been  so  largely  diflused  through  tlio 
United  States.  "Many  of  them,"  said  an  historian  of  that  day, 
**  wcro  the  ablest  designers  and  manufacturers,  tho  purest  and 
most  industrious  of  citizens;  witli  tliat  mercantile  energy  which, 
if  it  bml  not  been  impeded,  would  havo  mado  tlio  tlien  imbecile 
navT  of  tlio  country  tliat  drove  them  fortli,  powerful  on  every 


They  were  men  who,  by  tho  avowal  of  their  enemies,  "com* 
bincd  tho  qualities  of  tho  citizen,  that  is,  respect  for  tlio  law, 
application  to  their  work,  attachment  to  tlieir  duties,  and  tlio 
ihignlity  of  Uie  poorer  classos,  with  those  of  the  christian,  viz., 
a  Htrong  lovo  of  their  religion,  a  manifest  desire  to  conform 
their  conduct  to  their  conscience,  a  constant  fear  of  tho  judg* 
jnentA  of  God." 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  men  of  whose  enlightened  benevo* 
lenco  America  may  well  bo  proud,  and  whoso  virtuous  and 
religions  example  cnn  never  bo  lost, — they  were  men  over 
^vrhose  graves  Liberty  weeps  amidst  tlic  unwithering  garlands 
wriiicli  Christianity  has  strewn  on  their  repose. 
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WithoQl  their  lioiolo  valour  Uio  Union  would  not  Iwto  been 
tbimed  or  MioeeesfttUjr  defended;  nor  would  libertr  have 
triumphed.*  Thej  fought  for  this  at  Louitburgh,  at  Qoebee, 
and  on  every  battle- field  of  tlie  revolution  firom  Lexington  to 
York  Town*  and  for  thia  thej  have  tinoe  borne  the  atany 


banner  over  every  aea.  They  not  onlv  planted  the 
Colony  on  Plymouth  Bock  and  Rhode  Ibland.  and  on  the 
ahom  of  the  St  Lawrence  bcaide  Niagara*  but  aa  far  aa  the 
8t  Marie,  among  the  wild  Indians,  by  Lalco  Superior.  And 
at  Jamea'  Biver  and  other  localitica  in  Georgia  and  Virginia, 
the  noble  and  generous  Oglethorpe,  as  well  as  Huguenots 


ffiBo4  mm  •md  oiWrc  to  Caflui4  mmm  !•  d»p«Mai«  ih^  totov* 
•r  «kriMi«a  mm  umi  »ioUurt  of  lb«  |to«|Ml  wiib  ib«  politiM  cf 
•  covblrf.  It  WM  not  m  vitb  ik«  Tilgtia  FftiWrt.  Vi«wiji«  iW  frv«t 
^iiMiioM  9t  l«f UUiiv*  »mi  •••rutif*  fovtnuBMil  m  tflwiiaf  |L«  apiniiMl 
M  ««ll  M  I— poral  tof  wtt  ^t  mm,  amI  iiif«rnuf  ihal  lb«  fo»fwwH  tM  aiiw** 
lioa  dT  MiioM  BMl  Iw  Mvlv  ff«Ui#4  to  lb«  monl  foifnmmt  dP  Oo4  •nd  tb# 
WfttmA  of  IIU  fM|«l.  tUjr  foil  It  Ibvirdulj  lo  tak*  m  Mpocisl  iM«tMi  to  pobtacal 
•ifairt.  Tbvj  »vr»,  todawt,  lb*  foumlvrt  of  tbo  prMOOt  ropuMieaa  govonuMM« 
ood  oetfU  opoo  ,tlM«r  ngblo  m  ciumim  ffMn  tM  voc j  ir»t  of  ihoir  Mtilwtit. 
f^ttf  did  Ml,  tbofvlbro.  M  mbm  good  Moa  do  ot  tbo  pcooool  dor.  .coBMd«r 
Umto  «m  oaj  toipropfftoiy  to  tboir  toiplkatJof  tbMMolvoo  «itb  tbo  fovora- 
■MOl  of  ibo  coonirjr,  Oo  tbo  cooirmry,  knowiof  fraao  biiior  oxportoMo  tbo  doofi 
tojory  Ibot  oiigbl  m  tofliciod  on  roligtoa  hy  o  oorrupt  sad  ijrooaicol  no»om— nt, 
mmI  locogoUinf  ibo  looipofol  b«p|>iii#«o  of  Mookiad  m  •«  object  of  tvlig i4#uo  to* 
gvd,  lb#r  coo»id*rod  iboir  duljr  »iib  rotpocl  to  il  impofotivo.  Oito  of  tbo  »oto 
of  ■ 


CooMO  of  oil  Ibo  odvoniogM,  ivmpofBl  and  •|i«rii«al,  tbal  boro  booa  oaui 
M  Mcufwl  lo  tbo  OovofaoMnt  of  tbo  Toitod  tfialM,  wm  tbo  tofuoaco  wbicb  ffoli. 
fioot  Bi«a  oiortod  ia  tbo  rouacilt  of  ibrir  ooualry.  la  tbo  AUjSowor  tbof 
fonaod  tbo  cooolilatkM  of  MaMacbUMlla,  aad  Ab«|«*d  tbo  bkmI*!  wbicb  bao  fiv«« 
fbna  to  lb«ir  fr»o  ioaiilutioaa  a*  procUiaMd  ia  tbo  Ant  fMtoral  CoagrMo  aA«io  tbo 
■cbiovaiOBt  of  iboir  todrpoadMieo.  1  bat  ol  llbodo  Itlsad  trao  fiaaod  by  Roffof 
IV illUmt  aad  bit  frioodt.—  fXirfk  Rn  iew,  vol.  L.  p.  lOS. 

Aad  Ibio  dutr  ia  rccugaiMd  b?  ebmiina  Binutrri  m  «roll  aa  UjvMa  at  tbo 
pmoal  day;  wall  kaoiriag  tbat  l&ov  ia  comnoa  wtib  tboir  broibrMi  bavo  4attoo 
lo  ditcbargo  la  »ao  ao  wall  m  lo  God,  aad  tbtt  tbo  fona  of  govofOBOttt  io  oa 
mucb  M  ovor  of  oooar<|uoeco  lo  loligioa,  Iboj  ffol  boood,  ao  roligiout  oms*  lo  aiao 
toil  ibat  tboir  libortioo  aad  tbo  fuodMaootal  priadpl«a  of  ibo  ooaatitetioa  aro  aoC 
toipairvd.  Miaiaton.  oapociallj,  oanplev  ibit  agraej  d  uaofulneao.  bocaaoo  ibMr 
laUnlt  quftlifjr  tbooi  for  a  ducbarga  of  tbo  dutj,  aad  bocauto  of  tbo  it»f ooaeo  of 
iboir  oiamplo.  Nor  do  tbooo  of  our  brvlbioo  ia  tbo  Uaitrd  Staiao  at  tbo  |iro«»ai 
daj  coeud»r  tboy  baro  bmuo  impoctaat  dutica  to  diacbargo  towai:da  tbeir  fellow- 
00  ibaa  tboM  wbicb  dovolvo  a|KMi  tbom  m  menbors  of  aocietj  to  tbo  rarioas 


capacities  to  wbicb  tboy  Bar*  to  a  grcalor  or  leas  axteot,  iafloooco  tbo  govoruacat 
of  tbo  coaotrj.  Jealoua,  iMt  influrocca  Bigbt  ariaa  froai  tba  rap»d  toflax  of 
ibraigoara  tbat  woald  iraoloolj  jcopardiaa  tb^ao  finaoat  pillart  of  tbe  roaatimrioa. 
aad  of  rf'Iigioaa  liberty  ia  tbo  cauao  of  tbo  org^niMtioo  at  proacnt  aaiatinc 
deaominatad  **Tbo'  Koowoothioga."  Tbrir  deoiocratte  fona  of  gororoMent. 
iadaad,  owad  ila  origia  to  tbo  Puritaaa,  aot  to  tbo  Ravoluiioa  and  to  tbo  f  r»at 
atataaaea  wbo  fraaiad  tbo  f(pdoral  cooatilutioa.    A  Repablicaa  Gof  oraMvat  -  d» 
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•nd  HernhnUcn.  souglit  out  for  pcneeoted  Pfotestants  a 
homo  of  (h?cdom  in  Uicm  far-off  lands  of  Uio  Now  World 
whcro  poverty  would  nol  bo  opprobriom,  and  wlicro  thio  pictv 
could  worship  God  in  ita  own  way.  Under  tlio  aamo  high 
mnd  boly  principio  Uio  okivalrio  Champlin  oxclaimcd,— *'  I  ro- 
fford  Uio  salvation  of  a  soul  as  moro  Uian  Uio  oonqucst  o^  s 
kingdom." 

Nor  was  Uio  oourngo  of  Uio  Pilgrim  FaUicra  Uiat  merely  of  ths 
warrior,  which  is  oAcn  tlio  oflcrvosccnco  of  Uio  moment,*— Uio 
natural  impulno  of  a  soul-»Urring  profonMon,  urging  him  to  rido 
furUi  to  combat  with  his  mind  utroinod  to  tho  utmost  degroo  of 

/■H***  «M  CMimltd  fti  rivMouib  In  l(SYO,  li  mtv  U  mUI.  ia  tb«  Maylowtr,  U« 
fur»  lb«if  dvbMliMlaa.  wbtcb  MiUUtad  in  full  Mtm  mmI  vigour  fvr  morn  ik«n  half 
•  •Milurjr.  Tbn  l*uriifta«  nnf  nclinof»l*«l|[Ml  ili«  nulboi liv  of  Um  l*ftr«nl  Mtain, 
la  16.10,  !••  y—f  nfW  iMnllng  In  lli«  Maylownr,  llm  UiiU  Hiain  ot  Mmm* 
chuaHta  WM  ft  fwliirnUvn  bodj  In  llwlf.  1  lt#  town  niMilnf  wm  •  liliU  r«|iuMt« 
nulMif«llDatn  in  il*«  tmuinl  nnn  •!  IWMion.  Ahof  til.  nod  «uiilrolltn|r  nil,  wm  iKn 
Mntrmioliun  or  fMlvrnI  ndmloUlfnUvn  bf  lliMiun.  1  tn  l(«|H4hlio«n  Uuvvnunnul, 
ll»nf»loffn,  rMulind  nn  nn  nlmo«l  Inntiuttn  c«NiM<|«inncn  of  llm  MlllMnnni  of  iIm 
ruriinnt  In  N««r  lUigUaid,  nnd  ibn  in«UinlUin«  ibvv  ^nd«d  Umtt.— l/ntf i^nrlMi'f 

On  n  pnn  of  ibn  roek  on  nrbleb  tbo  IMirrlii  f tibnm  Inndtd.  nnd  wkleb  U  ••• 
don<d  niibin  nn  iron  nuling  In  ibn  'lown  N|m«i«  of  liynKiutb,  nm  In^ribod  Um 
iNtfuM.of  Ibn  lUuttriona  fony*oiin  wbo  tulMciilNMl  tbo  oonipnci  on  boAiU  ibn  Mnj* 
Sotrnr,  nt  Cnp«  Tod  IUrbo««r,  NovnoiHvr  I  lib.  itffO.  IliU  ent»br«ind  oonlrect, 
fvbkb  WM,  probnbl^,  ibo  imi  writinn  in«lruntnnt  of  ibo  kind  In  tbn  world,  wnn  ti 
lollonrtt-i* 

«*ln  ibo  mmo  of  God.  Anion.  Wo,  «iI>om  nuMO  nro  nndorwriiton,  ibn 
lernl  tuHj^ou  of  our  drvnd  Sovoroign  Lord,  King  JtrnM.  br  ibo  Oraco  of  Ood, 
of  CirMi  llrilain.  franco,  nod  Irvlnod,  King.  iMamInt  u(  llin  Fnilb.  &«.,  bttiog 
Modnrukno,  for  ibo  glor/  of  God  ond  ndvaMMtvnt  of  ibo  CbrltUao  KaMb,  nnd 
boooor  of  our  king  nnd  oounlrj,  n  voyago  to  ulani  ibv  f  rat  o<»l<>ny  io  tl>o  N'oribarn 
{mrlo  of  Viigioia,  Do.  bv  tboao  l*rMonu,  oolVBiotj  nnd  mutually,  in  ibo  |>raoan<n 
of  God  nnd  of  ono  nnofhor,  covnnnni  nnd  comblno  ouravlvao  Uiffaib«if  Inio  n  oit i| 
body  (wliiio  for  our  iMiior  orUariiig  nnd  |ir«anrffniion  nud  furlbornnoo  of  ibo  ond 
nfofoaaid;  nnd  bjr  virtuo  bnmwf,  in  onacl,  conaiitulo,  and  frnmo  ftucb  jual  nod 
•qual  laws,  ordinaocfiO,  acia,  ronaliiuliunt  nnd  olhroa,  from  linin  lo  limo.  no  ftball 
bo  Ibougbl  moat  m*ol  nnd  eonvnnlani  for  tbo  g«iia#nl  good  of  ibo  colon/  )  «nt« 
»bicb  wo  pfomiao  nil  dua  aukmiaaion  and  obodianco. 

•*  In  wiio«aa  wbarvof  wo  bavo  baraunio  aubacnliod  our  nnm#a  at  Conn  Cod, 
ibo  I  lib  of  Novamh#r,  lu  ll»o  yoar  of  itm  ralgn  of  our  Howiaign  l^rd,  King 
Jnmoa,  of  F.ttglaod.  Franco,  nnd  Iroltnd,  ibo  oigblnanlb,  nnd  of  Scotland,  Ibn 
Sflj'fuurib,  noiio  donaini,  I6t0.** 

- 1  bo  Iwlloning  nro  aoaio  of  ibo  Mmoo  of  ibo  PilgrinM  wbo  ftubneribod  to  Ibn 
ooonncl  i— 

iViiliani  llrndford.  My  Ian  Slandlab,  — -  Carvor. 

f>fwanl  Winalow,  laano  Allaiton.  Jobn  Winalow. 

Willinm  Urawaior,  Fnlfng         Jobn  llr«<ifoffd.  Coniiani  Houtbwortb. 

F/iirr,  Tbomao  IMnco.  Tbomat  Souiliwovtb. 

y$d4  lUrftr't  Mmimtimt,  Ike  IS&3. 
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exdtement  by  the  gorgeous  tpcotaolo  of  the  pomp  of  bottle^ 
tlio  linging  of  stoel  and  the  clangour  of  tamed  sqaadfom. 
the  flapping  of  hanncrt  and  the  glittering  of  anna,  tlio  maitial 
bearing  of  the  eombatanta  and  the .  maddening  atrain  of  the 
martial  muaio,— no,  theirs  was  the  moral  eourago  that  disdained 
all  advontiliouB  aids;  that  dared  calmly  to  uphold  the  principles 
which  tlioy  honestly  believed;  tliat  dared  steadfastly  to  oppoao 
the  triumphant  march  of  religious  despotism;  the  moral  eourago 
which  exhibited  amenity  and  grace  towards  mon  with  stem 
fidelity  to  Ood;  Oio  true  virtue  which  cares  not  for  reputation, 
for  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  even  the  opinion  of  good 
mm,  still  less  lor  tlio  bencflt  of  being  known  and  dintinguishcd; 
— tlieirs  waa  a  virtue  which  discanled  all  tluMie  conmtlenitioDS 
absolutely,  and  which  retired  IVcm  them  all  to  the  ainglo 
intenial  putposo  of  pleating  Ood;  a  virtue  tliat  manifested  itm 
genuincnt*ss  and  strength  by  an  unflinching,  simple,  pcrmaneDt« 
obedience  to  divine  auUiority. 

Hut  tliuy  were  broiultMl  aa  cnthUiiisBta.  Yes,  tlioy  were 
enthuniaHtsI  But  the  enthusiasm  tliat  impelled  tliem  to  action 
waa  a  noble,  energetio  quality,  producing  resulta  worthy  of  itscIC 
As  true  soldiers  of  Christ;  the  whole  energies  of  tiieir  aonls 
nerved  to  tlieir  work ;  made  of  sterner  stulT  and  animated  by  a 
purer  spirit  tlmn  the  world  had  ever  seen  before:  filled  with  an 
mvinciblo  hatred  of  tlie  persecuting  laws  of  the  Mother  Country; 
thoy  boro  witli  them  the  stem  n^solve  to  perish  or  be  fireo.  It 
was  a  ffenerous,  hardworking  enthusiasm,  which  expressed  itself 
in^<HHifl,  not  words,^an  entliusiasm  which  brookinl  no  control 
but  Ou<rs ;  and  they  were  not  without  their  reward.  Tliey  had 
been  instigated  by  religious  motives,  and  tliese  amply  supported 
them  in  their  hardest  adversity. 

Who  shall  spurn  at  the  principle  which  animated  these  moral 
honMm,  for  such  tliey  were,  in  ail  tlieir  perib  and  adversitica  7 
Nothing  less  than  tliat  high  christian  erithusiaflm  could  have 
kept  them  fVom  failing  in  their  path.  Enthusiasm  t  Rather  Faich 
in  their  own  high  mnitiny  and  in  Oodt  Their  pcfrsoversnce 
never  flaggcnl ;  for  tliey  were  sustained  tliroughout  by  belief  In 
tlie  truths  they  wero  asserting,  and  in  tlie  Master  whom  tl»ey 
servcil. 

Theirs  was  not  the  enthusiasm  of  an  hour,  the  fickle  emotion 
crrated  by  passion  or  cxomplc,  the  evanescent  feeling  that  dic« 
away  without  producing  one  lasting  impression,  but  an  enthu- 
siasm that  was  permanent  in  its  tlfccts.     They  wcro  not  the 
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woriliippcni  of  romnnoo,  of  t)operT,  of  royalty*  but  of  tlio  tmo 
Ood,  Mid  they  oxiiibitoil  Uiofr  initii  in  •torn  virtuo  and  works  of 
cimrity. 

It  woa  tliit  onlliiMinffiD,— tliia  oonfldcnco  In  tlicir  onute,  in 
thcmsi'lvca,  and  in  tlio  Ood  tlioy  womliippod,  that  carried  tliom 
on,  and  coiniH'llod  all  obntaotca  to  givo  way  bof^ru  tlicm. 

Tlu'ir  wumcn  n\no,  aotuntod  bv  the  aamo  high  impuliio,  throw 
oflT  tho  timidity  of  tlicirw^x;  amicniuliiting,  nny,  oven  e4|ualling 
roan'a  phyNical  force,  undertook  and  aiKM?ccdHl  in  HUcrpriiica 
bi^foro  whom)  vi*ry  naino  they  miKht  well  havo  quailed.  It  onrritMl 
thorn  into  acenoa  tlio  mont  uuntt(*d  to  thrir  natural  or  ao(|niriMl 
n*nnomont,  and  taught  them  to  detipino  and  bravo  both  aullcring 
and  death.  It  bore  tJiem  on  thrtHigh  ncgleet  and  obvcurity,— 
thoy  re(|uin)d  not  tho  atimulua  of  publio  applauao. 

'*Ambltlont  now  btii  IlitU  141 U  ^fftlaW 
Of  m«n  ftton*i  ftmbiilitiit  mmi  ta  b« 
Appruvfil  of  OihI,  ill*  aliK*^  of  aU,  ftnd  Kftvo 
Tli«lr  BMB«  rvcvfdMl  In  il«#  llouli  of  Lift*** 

That  Howard,  in  his  untiring  exortiona,  ohcorod  by  bit  on* 
tliuaiaairo  alunr,  amoliurat4Ml  the  priiKina  of  Kuropo,— -tlitia 
Drindloy  and  Fuhmi  worked  amidHt  a  J(H>ring'world,— thua  the 
Scotch  Covenant4«ni  aulTertHl  for  (VtMMlum  of  faith  and  lil>erty  of 
coniicienco,— 'HO  it  waa  that  the  Pilgiim  Fathem  wero  nlimulatod, 
and  that  tho  nohh^nt  worka  of  Amcriea  havo  been  aohioved,  and 
lier  pronperity  and  glory  havo  be<*n  en*nl<d. 

EnthuHiimin  ia  counnended  in  tho  poet,  in  tho  naturaliat,  In 
tho  politician,  and  in  thu  patri(»t,  and  why  ahould  it  bo  cenmired 
in  tlio  chriHiian  Ixraufto  of  hit  devotion  to  tho  cauto  of  philan* 
ihropy  and  religion  ? 

It  la  not  a  matter  of  aurpriio  that  iVom  a  parontago  itron|(  aa 
that  of  tho  Pilgrim  Fathera  ahould  bo  derivoil  a  raoo  destined 
10  become  a  gn*nt  jv'oplo.  Other  cohtniea  more  to  tho  Huutli— 
tho  Cavaliera  of  Jamea  Town  and  othem,  wlioao  morala  wero 
more  lax,  and  whoHO  purpoao  of  lifo  wna.of  a  tower  range— had 
rither  died  out  or  miuntaine<I  niendy  a  fi^oblu  cxiateuco  amid 
warfare  with  tho  nativea,  aulForinga  fV<»in  tho  climate,  and  inoea- 
aant  conflict  with  aurrounding  diflleultiea.*    Tho  Puritans  of 

*  l*«rfl«ul«rl/  ftl  VlrgioU  oa  Jmim  niv«r.  It  9mi%  Aral  mhM  by  %  MnaH 
iiiimhor  of  Mlilvr*  In  tUm  folgn  of  Qumo  l.liMb*Ui,  iUl#f  .wIhim  it  «vm  colMi 
^«ib«M|uoAil/  uiMlvr  Jamtt  I.,  h; 
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New  England,  on  the  eontmry,  wiUi  their  loltj  alai.  their 
MMMlfeet  fiiith,  end  pure  muineni,  booame  cooquefoit  of  the 
dcfort,  and  the  law*giTcn  of  ilio  Now  World. 

''Nor  do  I  Know  anj  nation,"  aaya  Bliaa  Drrmer,  ''which 
rrer  had  a  nobler  foundation  or  noblvr  foundora.  The  whole  of 
humanity  had  taken  a  atep  onward  with  tlio  Pilgrim  Fathen  ia 
the  New  World.  Tho  work  which  they  had  to  do  ooncemcd 
the  wIh)Io  human  race.  To  tlicm  bclonga  tlie  honour  of  that 
new  creation;  and  from  tlicm,  even  to  tliie  day,  proceed  tlie 
cfDative  idcaa  in  the  aocial  life  of  tlip  New  World ;  and  whether 
wiliioffly  or  unwillingly,  widely  differing  fteople  and  roligiout 
ieela  have  receiv(«d  Uio  imprcMion  of  their  apiriL  DcHni^tiio 
manncri  and  aooial  intereourw)  form  tliemftolvee  by  It ;  tlio  Ufo 
of  the  church  government,  of  all  n*li((ioua  bodi(«a,  reveal  the 
influence  of  the  Puritan  atandard :  *  l«ive  conformable  to  con* 
•cienco;  let  tliy  whole  behaviour  bear  witneia  to  thy  rcligioua 
prufoMiion*' " 

Thus  that  form  of  government  which  waa  originated  by  the 
little  company  of  tho  ^<yjf/fo«rrr,  or  rather  by  linger  Williamt, 
hoe  brn'ome  the  vital  p  ineiplo  in  all  the  United  8taU*«  of 
America,  and  la  tlie  aamo  which  now,  on  the  c<mHt  of  tlie  PaeiAe 
Ocean,  eontrula  and  directa  with  power  tlio  wild  tree  npirita  of 
California,  educating  tlicm  to  aclrgovemment  and  obedience 
to  law. 

,  The  old  colonioa  faavo  aent  out  to  all  parta  of  the  Union 
cfowda  of  pilgrima,— aona,  and  daugliteni,— and  they  conntitute 
at  tliie  time  more  than  ono*t]iird  of  the  population  of  tlie 
United  HtatoN  of  North  America.  They  were  nevertlielena  mott 
numeroua  in  tlie  nortlfcant,  and  there  Oiey  have  left  the 
•tn>D|^'Mt  imnreiMiiun  of  their  apirit  Thua,  wliilo  much  may 
be  aaid  of  tlio  voat  and  prolilio  ti*rrilorv  of  America,  of  her 
havens  Aill  of  aliipning,  or  tho  ocoim)  for  ner  arte  and  manufao- 
urea,  of  tlie  malenal  iVom  which  Iter  woaltli  ariM*ii,— whatever 
may  be  aaid  of  theao  oa  promoting  her  national  and  moral 
gnmtni^na,  there  la  another  element  still  more  prccioua — the 
obaraeti»r  of  her  people. 

"When  1  contemplate  this  Puritan  community,**  aaya  a 
celebrated  author,  *'  an  it  exisia  in  our  time,  about  two  centuriea 
after  lis  flmt  establishment,  it  aeema  to  me  there  are  two  main 
springs  within  its  impulsive  lit^art  ;•— tho  one  is  a  tendmcy 
towsrds  the  ideal  of  moral  life,  and  the  other  imiH«ls  it  lo  con* 
qiier  the  earth,  /.#.,  the  materia]  power  and  produeU  uf  life." 
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*'Tlio  niMi  of  Uio  New  World,  and  prDUmiBMlly  Ibo  imd  of 
Now  Englftiid  (homoftHialy  oidlDd  Yankooo),  havo  a  pMiloa  ibr 
aoquitition,  tad  for  diio  oljcol  Uiink  notliing  of  lauour,— ovoa 
Uio  hardo0t«— ond  noUiinff  of  troublo ;  nay,  to  tniTol  oror  Iho 
world  to  do  a  good  itioke  of  bunincM  It  a  very  Ultlo  thing. 
Tho  Viking  elomont  in  tbo  Yankoo'a  natoro  oompclt  him  Inooa* 
•antlj  to  work,  to  undortako,  to  accomplitli  tomotlilng  which 
tends  either  lo  hia  own  linproTcnicoi  or  Oial  of  otliem;  for 
when  ho  haa  impravcd  himnvlf  ho  thinkii,  if  not  LeTorOb  of 
employing  hii  pound  for  tlio  publio  good.  He  grta  money,  bol 
only  to  apcnd.  He  piita  it  by,  but  not  for  eelfltih  purp«ieoa. 
Publio  a|)irit  ia  tlto  animnling  principle  of  hit  life;  and  he 

Erofoni  to  leave  behind  him  tlie  name  of  an  eeteemcd  and 
cloYod  citixon'  rather  than  that  of  a  large  pronrirtor." 

When  Ovncral  Jackson  waa  Prcnidcnt  of  Uie  United  Statoi^ 
and  General  Caoa  8vea*tary  of  War,  Oiey  visited  a  portion  of 
Now  England  together.  In  riding  over  tliat  highly  cultivated 
country.  General  Jaokson  wiui  much  pl(*aMHl  with  the  appearance 
of  tlio  people,  and  cxpnmacd  hie  gnitifli  ation  to  his  companion. 

''What  lino  maul  V  countenances  these  men  carry  I*'  exclaimed 
tlio  President  "  How  robast  and  vigorous  thuy  are,  and  what 
a  apirit  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  tlicv  mnnifosti  Why, 
witn  an  army  of  auch  men  I  would  unacrtako  to  faoo  the 
world.- 

**  Do  vou  know  Oio  eaueo  of  titeso  charaetcrittiei  tliat  you 
prize  BO  highly  ?**  rrjoincd  tlie  veteran  Secretary. 

«'  What  is  it  7**  Ohkcd  Uie  chief. 

*'  Do  yott  tee  tlie  atoepio  of  tliat  meeting-houto  yonder  on 
tlio  hill  7^ 

"Yes,*' replied  tlio  President 

*'And  that  low  school-house  near  it?** 

"I  see  them  both,'*  said  General  Jackson. 

"Well,"  answered  General  Cass,  himself  a  native  of  the 
Granite  State,  "there  is  where  New-Enfflsndmon  are  msde. 
The  instruction  tlioy  receive  in  the  Bohool*house  and  mevting* 
boase  give  them  the  prcifminenee  ovor  others  which  you  have 
so  Justly  described." 

Every  one  knows  the  reply  of  tlie  boy  in  one  of  Oie  mountain 
towns  of  New  Engliind  to  tlie  enquiry  of  a  passing  stranger, 
*' What  do  yott  raise  hero 7"  He  replied,  "Our  land  is  rough 
and  poor ;  we  can  raise  but  little  produce,  so  we  build  school* 
bouses  and  churches,  and  raise  men.** 
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Nur  it  It  in  tlto  tohool^houM  $ni  mooUng-booM  alono  Owl 
Now*£ngliiii<lmon  nro  m^dot  Erory  truo  ruriun  Ikmilv  It  Uit 
niutory  of  Uio  AiUira  oliuroh;  tnd  every  pnrvnt  It  to  lilt  onUdfOQ 
wbtt  hit  nftttor  it  to  liim.  Thoy  tro  pUood  under  bit  etre  to 
be  trtinca  up  In  the  wty  they  tliould  go,  "  to  bo  brought  up  In 
the  nurture  and  adiDonition  of  tlio  Lord.**  llenoo  ever^  family 
boeomct  a  bouse  of  prayer,  a  nurterr  of  piety,  a  vcetibule  to 
tlie  eliurob,  a  prpparatory  dc»partnirnt  in  which  tlio  Infant  mind 
It  traintMl  for  a  plaee  in  /ion ;  and  ctcnr  pnrcnt  it  a  highpricet 
OYcr  hit  family,  a  ahvpherd,  api ritual  guide,  teacher,  and 
protooior  of  Uie  infant  iminortala  fntruHtcd  to  him. 

**  The  cntorpriae,  and  intt^lligcnee,  and  undying  liberty,"  aayt 
an  eloquent  American  writer,  "  tlie  religioua  apirit,  I  may  tay» 
of  the  population  of  our  Puritan  colonic^t,  have  tprvad  them- 
■civet  over  tlie  whole  continent  And  what  It  worthy  of  apeoial 
remark,  tlii*to  only  pjronper  In  our  country.  You  look  In  vain 
over  the  wliole  expanto  of  our  territory  to  find  tlirift  and  prot* 

Krity,  temporal  or  tpiritual,  except  under  tlie  autpieea  of 
iritiin  influence."    . 

"Wherever  tlio  tout  and  daughtert  of  the  Pilgrimt  find  their 
way,"  aayt  anotlier,  *'  tliero  are  estALHalied  homea,  achoola,  and 
ehurchea,  tliopa  and  logialativo  aascmbliea,  tlio  fireo  prcaa,  hoieb 
for  atrangert,  and  aayluma  for  tlio  unfortunate  or  tlio  orphan. 
Thero  it  tlie  priaon  converted  Into  a  roformatonr  inatitution. 
Into  a  new  achool  for  Oio  ignorant  and  dopraveu  children  of 
eartli;  whorcver  tliey  come  they  acknowleuge  the  namo  and 
doctrine  of  the  I^faatcr  who  it  the  way,  the  truth,  and  tlio  life.*** 

"Who  found  our  collcgea  and  ti^minariea,"  exclaimt  a  tliird, 
'*publiMh  pur  bookt,  tcacli  our  youth,  tuatain  our  benevolent 
enicr|)ri7.ea,  and  go  to  Pagan  lands  to  make  wretehedncaa  tmilo 
and  ignorance  speak  wisdom  7  Whoto  skill  and  industry  rollt 
tlie  railroad*car  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
whitens  the  ocean  with  canvaaa  7  who.  If  not  tlie  tona  of  the 
*  Pilgrims,  nerved  witli  the  apirit  of  the  Pilgrima  7  Tell  me  In 
what  proportion.  In  any  tcction  of  our  country,  the  people  art 
leavened  witli  tlie  leaven  imparted  In  tlie  "  Mayflower,"  and  I 
will  t4*ll  you  in  what  proporuon  thoy  are  an  entt^rprising*  proa* 
perout,  moral,  and  n*hgioua  people.  Time  shall  expire  bcforo 
the  imroeaMurable  influencct  of  Puritanism  on  tlie  ucatinica  of 
our  country  and  tlio  world  aliall  ceaau  to  act*'t 
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Well  mighl  Sir  ThomM  Drown  exelaim»  ''Tho  world  does 
I  not  know  iu  grcfttcst  mon ;  for  Uius  far  it  has  ohiefly  diBccmod 
I  the  violent  brood  of  buttle,  the  armed  men  springing  np  from 
i  tho  dmgon'a  teeth,  aown  by  bate,  and  eared  but  litUe  for  the 
I  truly  good  men,  cliildron  of  Ioto,— tlioM  Cromwclla,  guilt!c*n  of 
I  tlieir  country's  blood,  whoso  stepa  on  earth  bsTO  been  noiseless 
i       as  an  angel's  wing.'* 

I  "The  grmt  battles  of  tlio  heart  and  of  prineiples  wero  fought  in 

f       secret,  and  those  conqui*sts  liaTo  now  been  achiered  in  all  ports 
I       of  tlio  earth,  forming  as  it  wero  a  moral  stratum,  upon  which 
the  intelligent  universe  looks  with  interest  and  admiration."* 

If  tlio  youth  of  Oreeco  and  Romo  derive<l  peculiar  benefit  by 
being  led  to  eontemplnto  tlio  varied  history  of  their  country,— 
the  history  of  tlioso  whoso  vices  blotted  tlio  fairer  records  of 
their  times,  or  of  those  whoso  virtues  wero  tho  guiding  stars  of 
tlieir  successors  in  tho  paths  of  philosophy  and  patriotism,  let 
tho  youtli  of  America  sJU  cherish  Uio  names  and  imitate  tlio 
stem  virtues  of  tho  Pilgrim  Fathers !  If  the  names  of  Lycurgus» 
Solon,  and  Socrates  wero  universAlly  proclaimed  and  revered  on 
tho  heights  of  Parnassus  and  tho  groves  of  Acmlemus,  let  not 
Americans  forget  tho  founders  of  their  liberty — tho  men  who 
first  settled  on  Rhode  Island  and  Plymoutli  Rock. 

Tho  influence  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  civil  liberty,  but  mors 
tlian  all  else,  in  subonlination  to  evangelical  piety,  tJiat  of  their 
peculiar  church  polity,  thus  introduced  by  tho  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
lias  gone  hand  in  hand  with  civih'zation,  science,  and  law.  Its 
great  principle  of  order,  submiHsion,  and  law,  has  been  tho 
Btabihty  of  the  American  Republic— itlio  main  bulwark  of  tlioir 
commonwealth.  Its  presence  among  tliem  has  been  a  saving* 
ark,  a  refuge,  and  a  rock  of  shelter.  It  has  formed  amongst  tliem 
that  true  brotlierhood  of  which  other  nations  have  only  dreamed. 
And  religion,  in  connection  with  trade  and  commerce,  is  tho 
pioneer  of  civiUsation  throughout  tho  whole  of  tlio  Western 
World,  and  every  now  State  in  tho  infimcy  of  its  settlement 
Thus  tlio  strength  of  this  Republic  lies  not  chiefly  in  her 
commerce,  nor  even  in  her  intellectual  culture,  but  in  her 
respect  and  reverence  for  religion,  for  Scriptural  Christianity 
as  embodied  in  tlio  lives  and  enjoined  by  tlio  authority  of 
Christ  and  bis  apostles.  ''It  is  tho  Spirit  of  tho  world's 
Redeemer  Uiat  makes  America,  as  England,  tho  world's  con* 
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qtteror.  Tbit  It  tho  true  Proraethoiia  tpaik— tho  tiuI  elMDcot 
of  luMr  unexamplod  progm*.  Religion  in  Amcrict  hM  provod 
itself  tbo  true  soli  of  (bo  earth,  tlio  Tital  force  of  the  oommanity, 
the  main-epring,  end  the  onlj  ono^  of  all  ioeial  m  well  u 
political  protperitx. 

Much  lioa  been  said  and  written  of  the  eliaracter  of  the 
ADfflo-SaxoQt,— of  their  wondcrAil  entcrprite,  pcrvercrance, 
and  iuoccM*— of  their  wise  and  comprehensive  plans,— and  of 
tlicir  indomitable  vigour  in  execution ;  while  to  a  want  of  thii 
Saxon  element  haa  been  attributed  the  contrast  presented  by 
tlie  Ilepublics  In  Central  and  South  America — tlio  state  of 
debasement,  the  decrepitude,  and  constant  ferment  which  they 
have  exhibited  from  their  first  settlement:  their  whole  history, 
ever  since  their  independence,  presenting  only  a  series  of  rcvolu* 
tionary  struggles,— revolutionary  cabals  raised  by  tlie  partisans 
of  amuitious  generals  who  protest  against  despotism  in  order 
that  they  may  themselves  oe  the  despots.  But  the  whole 
history  of  Uio  United  States,  like  tliat  of  England,  will  bear 
out  tlie  assertion  that  it  is  their  religion.^their  Protestant 
religion  and  church  polity, — and  not  tlicir  Anglo-Saxonism, 
not  any  inherent  and  organic  distinction  or  superiority  of  race 
that  has  been  the  source  of  the  peculiar  prosperity  of  America ; 
tliat  to  the  uniform  influence  of  Protestant  principles  and  the 
peculiar  ffirm  of  church  government ;  or,  rather,  chiefly  to  the 
entire  independence  of  the  Church  and  State  patronage  and 
control :  to  these  is  to  bo  attributed  all  that  is  gn*at  in  tlio  past 
and  present  of  her  history;  and  tliat  tlie  failure  of  the  Republics 
of  their  Southern  neighbours  arises  from  the  want  of  tlus  great 
and  solid  Protestant  basis. 

If  an  accurate  estimate  Is  made  of  European  nations  also, 
the  comparative  purity  or  profligacy  of  their  morals,  and  their 
comparative  social  prosperity,  wlU  be  found  to  correspond  with 
the  religious  systems  to  which  they  have  been  attached. 

Howard,  in  his  perombulotions  of  charity,  long  since  noticed 
this,  and  affirmed,  tliat  wliilo  he  found  some  of  the  Protestant 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  witliout  one  criminal  detained  in  con- 
finement for  trial,  the  Popish  Cantons  had  many;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  prisons  of  Naples  were  full  of  culprits.  And 
how  instructive  is  the  comparison  between  the  morals  of  Scot* 
land  and  Ireland! 

Protestantism,  while  it  frees  the  religious  faculties,  enlarges 
and  guides  the  intellect,  and  promotes  physic^i  improvement 
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Steam  naTigatton  and  looomotioii,  and  the  happy  applianect 
of  steam  in  aid  of  human  indoatiy,  had  not  their  origin  in 
ooontries  in  whieh  Popery  is  dominant  That  system  exerts  a 
benumbing,  paralysing  influence  whererer  it  maintains  a  pre* 
ponderating  influence. 

Tha  Protestant  reUgion,  by  bringing  all  the  awfVil  realities  of 
eternity  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  time,  in  orery  Tiew  pro* 
motes  the  wellbcing  of  the  people ;  for  a  religion  which,  while 
it  b  at  war  with  ignorance,  with  selfishness,  with  injustice,  and 
the  whole  family  of  Tioes  which  these  engender,  supplies  a 
rcnoTating  energy  which  answers  every  demand  of  social  obliga* 
tion,  ever  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  tlie  progress  of  know* 
ledge,  and  infuse  its  mild  spirit  of  heavenly  charity  into  all  the 
forms  which  belong  to  the  civil  economy  of  nations.  The  veri* 
ties  of  Protestant  Christianity,  in  their  simple  and  naked  ma* 
jesty,  were  made  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  from  their  earliest  existence. 

These  principles  entered  into  the  elements  and  rudiments  of 
their  civilisation, — their  civil  superstructure  was  built  entirely 
upon  them;  and  the  solidity  of  the  edifice  shows  that  true 
religion  is  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  civilisation,  as  it 
teaches  both  how  to  mend  old  nations  and  how  to  construct 
new  ones.  For,  as  all  the  evils  wliich  afflict  society  emanate 
from  man's  heart,  the  spirit  of  a  true  vital  Christianity — ^the 
only  power  Uiat  can  enter  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  purify  its 
pollutions,  soften  its  stony  selfishness,  and  inspire  divine  truth 
and  goodness  in  the  breasts  of  men, — can  alone  turn  them 
firom  outward  vice,  render  them  strong  against  temptation, 
and  send  out  in  their  lives  the  resistless  forces  of  righteousness 
and  love^ 

The  qualities  described  are  considered  by  some  as  attributable 
in  an  especial  degree  to  the  requirements  and  incidents  of  a 
forest-home  in  tlie  New  World,  and  the  privations  consequent 
upon  it  While  it  is  admitted  tliat  these  circumstances  hod 
their  influence  in  producing  them,  it  is  maintained  that  they 
did  so  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent  Nor  did  the  success 
of  the  early  colonists  arise  mainly  from  their  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  the  cause  to  which  it  has  been  altogether  attributed. 
Thesj  elements,  it  is  repeated,  have  not  been  witliout  their 
influence;  but  they  have  been  as  notliing  compared  with  the 
character  of  the  men  themselves, — their  fnigality,  terapcronce, 
purity  of  morals,  simplicity  of  mimners,  respect  for  the  authori* 
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ties  of  Ifadr  littlo  8tatM»  both  dTil  and  religioos^  and  similar 
TirtDea,  tho  rerall  of  atem,  lieait-felt  xeligioii. 

Without  this,  their  Tictofies,  their  prospentj,  thdr  prodigious 
reaouroea^  all  might  have  been  only  the  means  of  promoting 
pride,  and  Inxorr,  and  ain,  and  oppression,  and  wrong.  It  is 
Christianity  which  ean  alone  soke  the  problem  of  their  history; 
their  triumphs. are  inexplicable  if  you  ignore  their  religion. 
And  but  for  this,  their  greatness  would  have  been  an  awful 
eril,  at  once  spreading  the  sources  of  wealth,  and  fostering 
the  dmms  of  ambition.  From  the  Tery  quality  of  the  elonents 
of  which  their  population  ia  composed,  it  may  be  justly  said  of 
them,  as  of  England, — 


- — '^  Mora  eorraptad  th^, 
Ab4  tli^ffvfora  mora  o^ooxiooa  at  tkia  hoar 
Than  Sodom  in  ber  day  hod  povtr  to  b«^ 
For  whom  Ood  board  bit  Abrabom  plood  la  vafak**  , 

But  baring  this,  with  Ood's  blessing,  they  are  justly  **  great, 
glorious*  and  free,"  while  it  impresses  upon  their  prosperity  the 
seal  of  Aiture  permanence  and  progress. 

''The  American  Colonists,**  said  one  of  their  best  statesmen  in 
an  address  at  BunkerVUill,—"  the  American  Colonists  brought 
with  them  firom  the  Old  World  a  full  portion  of  the  riches  of 
the  past  in  science,  in  art,  in  morals,  religion,  and  literature. 
Ihe  Bible  came  wiUi  them;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  to 
the  free  and  universal  use  of  the  Bible  in  that  age,  men  were 
much  indebted  for  right  views  of  ciril  hbcrty.  The  Bible  is 
the  book  of  faith  and  a  book  of  doctrine;  but  it  is  also  a  book 
which  teaches  man  his  individual  responsibility,— his  own 
dignity  and  equality  with  his  fcUow-man." 

They  brought  with  them  the  Bible  and  habits  of  labour 
from  Europe,  and  it  may  bo  said  with  justice,  that  to  this  day, 
these,  in  conjunction  with  education  and  the  press,  as  eollateral 
agents,  are  the  great  powers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Kew 
World. 

Vcrv  truly  said  the  Count  D'Artois  to  one  of  the  gentle* 
men  about  him  at  the  French  Revolution,  "  If  America  should 
escape  the  general  wreck  of  nations,  she  will  owe  her  preserva- 
tion to  her  religion." 

The  unexampled  prosperity  of  religion  in  America,  and  the 
influence  it  has  attained  there  beyond  what  it  cnioys  in 
England,  is  principally  owing,  doubtless,  as  is  also  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  States,  to  its  freedom 
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ih>m  goremmeotal  oontiol,— -together  with  its  iyvedom  froBi 
the  trammels  of  ecclosiastiod  organizations.  When  the  State 
lays  unhallowed  hands  upon  religion,  it  not  only  sectilariaet 
her  character*  hat  also  cam  and  restrains  her  operations  and 
influence. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  exactly*  and  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  what  the  Roy.  Hr.  08l>ome  in  his  tracts  hai 
stated  as  such  a  dcsideratam  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  and  which  is  tlio  result  of  unrestricted  religious  as 
well  as  civil  freedom.  "  They  have  in  America,  cmphnticidiy, 
schools  and  places  of  worshin  on  a  broad  and  coroprchcDBtvo 
system.  They  have  places  of  elomentarr  Icnniing  in  relation 
not  only  to  secular  but  to  spiritual  learning;  schools  for 
humanizing;  preaching- houses,  where  the  teacliing  flows  frooi 
the  lips  of  earnest  men,  dealing  out  plain  truths  adapted  to 
reach  the  very  lowest  condition  of  the  intellect;  schools  in 
which  the  mere  elements  of  learning  are  inculcated;  the  mere 
elements  of  decency  and  order, — ^not  aiming  at  liigh  attainment, 
hat  seeking  to  get  the  lowest  of  their  kind  step  by  step  out  of 
the  depth  of  mere  animal  ignorance ;  preacliing-houses  of  the 
plainest  possible  construction,  such  as  the  ragged  and  filthy  can 
enter  without  rebukes  from  the  very  walls,  much  less  from  the 
crowded  presence  of  beings  they  regard  as  altogether. of  another 
class  firom  themselves."* 

In  America  any  man  on  any  day,  at  ainy  hour  of  the  day,  in 
any  place,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  instruct  or  to  preach  to  any 
number  of  people  who  might  think  proper  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  instructions  or  to  listen  to  his  addressed,  without,  the 
smallest  interruption  from  public  authorities.  Tliey  fear  not 
the  jealous  eye  of  vigilant  power, — tliey  feel  no  alarm  nt  the 
pillory  or  the  Star  Cliambcr ;  and  the  functionaries  of  juBtioe 
arc  rather  tlicir  security  than  dread,  CliriHtianity  being  hero 
entirely  free,  and  conscious  of  her  beauty  and  stniigth*  she 
goes  forth,  not  as  in  countries  where  she  is  cramped  and  circum* 
scribed,  '^  bright  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  triumphant 
as  an  army  with  banners." 

Much  of  the  history  of  nations  may  he  traced  through  the 
foundation  imd  progress  of  their  colomes.  Each  particiuar  en 
has  shown  in  the  settlements  of  the  time  types  of  the  several 
mother  countries,  examples  of  their  system^,  and  the  results  of 

*  Tncli  for  Um  TimM.    Dj  tb«  lUv.  Mr,  Osboro«. 
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their  exigradat.  At  one  time  this  typs  is  of  sa  sdymtarouiL 
in  snother  of  a  religions  ehsracier;  now  fonned  bj  political, 
•gain  by  sodsl  influences.  From  the  dmth  and  dnrabilitjof 
the  impress  an  estimate  msj  be  fonned  of  the  strength  of  the 
first  motives,  snd  of  the  genius  of  the  people  from  whom  the 
emigration  flows. 

"  The  sncicnt  oolonies  of  Asim  Minor  displayed  the  ehsrse- 
teristios  of  Oie  mother  country  long  after  her  state  hsd  become 
utterly  changed.  The  Roman  eetUementa  in  Italy  raised  upon 
the  ruins  of  tlie  subjugated  nations  a  fabric  of  oiTilisation  and 
power  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  proud  and  adventurout, 
but  ruthless  spirit  tliat  distinguished  the  Spanish. nation  at  the 
time  of  their  wonderful  conquest  of  tlie  Now  World,  is  still 
exhibited  in  tlie  haughty  tyranny  of  Cuba,  and  the  sanguinary 
struggles  of  the  South  American  Republic.  The  French 
Canadian  of  to-day  retains  most  or  many  of  the  natural  senti 
mcnts  of  those  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  extend  the  power  of 
France  and  of  her  proudest  king.  And  still  in  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nation  of  the  west,  through  the  strife  of  aristo- 
cratio  ambition,  and  amidst  the  toils  and  successes  of  an 
enormous  commerce,  we  trace  the  foundations,  orergrown, 
perhaps,  but  all  unshaken,  of  that  stem  edifice  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  raised  with  their 
nntiring  labours  and  cemented  with  their  blood."* 

Mighty  is  the  influence  which  the  religious  spirit  has  exerted 
over  the  population  of  this  groat  Republic  during  the  last  century. 
Hence  the  enquiry  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  American  Board 
of  ForeigiQ  ^fissions,  "How  long  will  it  bo  before  we  establish  a 
synod  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  7  Already  are  our 
missionaries  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  MisKiMiippi,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  valley  of  the 
north-east  Tlioy  have  crossed  tliat  river  and  are  now  bcspnniog 
tcalouBly  to  occupy  thnt  immense  countnr  which  extends  west* 
ward  of  it,  from  the  Alexiran  Gulf  to  the  British  colonies  on 
the  nortli.  Nay,  more  still;  thuy  have  wandered  over  the 
whole  continent,  and  in  that  New  World  of  the  west  have  begoa 
to  found  a  kingdom  for  God.  What  will  our  progress  be 
ultimately?  The  spires  of  the  eharches  along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  are  illuminated  with  the  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
Advancing  over  the  country  it  shines  upon  them  the  whole  day; 

•  CooqottC  9t  CmwU.  hf  Miyor  Watbttrtoo. 
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and  wben  it  sets,  its  last  nys  shall  rest  mm  thsss  as  tlisj  liss 
upwards  along  the  abores  of  the  Padfio  Oooaa."^ 

We  have  seen  thai  it  was  the  STowed  principle  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  that  ther  came  not  to  foand  a  kingdom,  bat  to  extend 
the  cause  of  Chnst,  so  that  America  might,  from  its  birth,  have 
been  called  Immannera  land,  consecrated  expressly  to  his 
service  and  glory. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  ''when  Ood  would  enlarge  the 
theatre  on  which  to  display  the  riohes  of  his  grace,  he  caused  a 
spirit  of  bold  adventure  to  move  upon  the  face  of  the  stagnant 
waters  of  Europe,  and  found  no  rest  till  it  brought  forth  a  New 
World.*'t  For  by  the  very  time  of  its  discovery^ — by  the  circom* 
stances  and  manner  of  its  first  settlement, — by  the  character 
of  its  first  colonists, — as  well  as  by  geographical  position  and 
capabilities,  America  was  added  to  the  domain  of  the  world 
to  make  more  room  for  the  Church,  and  to  originate  a  new 
fountain,  from  which  ahould  go  forth  sticoms  of  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  tlio  earth.  These  were  purposes  having  so  much 
moral  grandeur,  that  in  comparison  of  them  all  political  and 
commercial  advantages  are  insignificant,  and  only  incidental 
and  subsidiary. 

In  the  government  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events  nothing 
is  done  without  a  reason,  and  that  the  wisest.  The  reduction 
of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  oartli'a  surface  under  one  sceptre, 
in  addition  to  the  considerationa  named,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
bo  regarded  by  ovcrv  diligent  interpreter  of  Scripture  to  be 
amoDgst  tlio  most  obvious  providcutial  moans  of  extending 
Christianity. 

This  appears  to  have  been  its  destinjr  in  the  beUcf  and  hope  of 
the  PDgnm  Fathers ;(  and  not  less  so  m  the  eternal  and  efficient 
purposes  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the  mind  naturally  enquire  as  to 
the  probable  religious  iniluonce  which  America  will  exert  on 
the  world  in  future  years. 

As  tlie  first  eflbrts  of  civilisation  were  originally  made  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  tlio  Tigris,  and  tlie  Persian  Oulf, 
where  tlie  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Susa  attest  liie  early 

•  Il«port  of  AM*rk«ii  Boftnl  of  For»ig«  MiMiotti..l8M. 
t  llMd'a  IImmI  of  Ood  i«  lliMorjr. 
I  TImis  Ib  oo«  of  ibeirowB  racvrdo:  **  It  eooo«rD«th  Now  Cofltod  olirtjt 
to  loonoibor  that  tboy  wero  orifrioallf  o  pl&ntoiioa  r«li)(ioo«.  not  o  plontotioo  of 
tfodo;  mmI  if  OBjr  ouo  nok*  foliicion  u  iwelvo.  and  Uio  world  oo  toutooa,  oock 
••  ooo  boo  not  uio  •i»mt  of  tnio  Now  EogUndi 
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wwKf  of  knigh^  «mpiraf»  wbo  caa  tell  bol  tbat  Coldfliibia»  io  tin 
spint  of  her  own  institQtiomH  maj  one  6mj  tend  forth  her 
genius  to  kindle  op  the  light  of  lihertj  in  Asia,  fiom  wheooa 
the  world  was  originally  neopled.  and  to  hreak  the  rayless  night 
of  deapotism  which  now  hroods  orer  that  portion  of  the  glo^? 
Who  shall  say  that  it  may  not  he  her  priTilege  again  to  plant 
1^  Ofoaa  where  the  crescent  has  so  long  prerailed*  and  thus  to 
reflect  hack  the  light  of  rerehuion  npon  that  region  7 

Ifay  we  not  discover  in  the  prophecies  of  Scriptore  soms 
ohscnre  glances  cast  at  America  from  the  mount  of  Ttsion,  as  if 
a  dim  conscioosncss  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  prophets  of  tha 
fotare  rolationsliip  between  that  nndiscoTered  land  and  Asia? 
For  David  says,  "If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
in  the  ottcrmost  parts  of  tlie  west."**  And  Malachi,  **  From 
the  rising  of  tlio  sun  even  to  the  oonto  down  op  the  same, 
my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every  place 
incense  shall  he  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  purs  offering.''t 

Moreover,  since  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  islands  to  all 
countries  beyond  the  sea,  it  is  not  improbable  that  to  these 
islands  of  the  west  the  words  of  Isaiah  may  refer,  "  Surely  rns 
ISLES  shall  wait  for  me."!  And  again,  ^I  will  gather  all 
nations  and  tongues ;  and  they  shall  come,  and  see  my  glory. 
And  I  will  set  a  sign  among  them,  and  will  send  those  that 
escape  of  tliem  unto  the  nations,  to  Tanihish,  Pul,  and  Lad, 
that  draw  tlio  bow;  to  Tubal,  and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar 
off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fnroe,  neither  have  they  seen  my 
glorv;  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles.** 

The  sublime  conception  hero  indicated  of  the  coming  era 
of  universal  righteousness  and  peace,  when  the  sins  and 
sufferings  that  now  afflict  and  alienate  mankind,  and  the  fieroe 

Eassions  that  now  urge  tlicm  to  injustice,  violence,  and  war,  will 
0  known  only  in  the  histories  of  other  times,  is  a  subject  which 
no  christian  can  eonteroploto  but  with  feelings  of  deep  and 
glowing  interest  Already  the  horizon  brightens  with  a  light 
fuller  than  the  dawn, — alrcadv  has  the  harbinger  of  a  glorious 
day  appeared,— and  although  dark  clouds  may  occasionallv 
obscuro  his  brightness,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  still  hold 
on  his  way  until  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory,  and 
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loTO.   ^'ThosodoftlMLoidof  hottiinll 


«El«ul Spirit!  ulwMl  Ooil  . 

Pov«r  laMesidUt  to  knmaa  thovfklt 

8av»  hf  dtgrmt  mA  alapt  which  tho«  ham  4t%»*4 

Tofambhw— 

AeoofspUsh than th«ir nambari  tminmdwi^ 

That's  vMTf  coorw  I    Or  if,  hf  thf  dtent^ 

Th«  coBtommadoa  that  will  coom  hf  siaftlth 

B«  f«C  &r  dUtaat,  iM  thf  word  prmU  | 

Ob,  let  thf  word  prormil,  to  tako  ftw»f 

Tho  •ting  of  hnnuui  naturo.    Sprcod  tho  bv       ^ 

At  It  b  wrIttOD  In  thf  holf  hook 

Thronghoot  all  laodt  t  lot  ororf  nation  hoar 

Tho  high  bohott,  and  ororf  hoart  obof  | 

Both  for  tho  loro  of  poHtf  ^  and  hopo 

Which  it  aifordi,  to  »uch  at  do  thf  will 

And  portovoro  In  good,  that  thov  thall  rit« 

To  haro  a  ntaror  vlow  of  Thoo  in  hoairoiu 

Fathor  of  good  I  thii  prafor  In  bountf  granl^ 

In  morcf  grant  It  to  thf  wrolchod  ioof. 

Than,  nor  till  than,  shall  portocutlon  c>asa» 

And  cmal  wart  oipiro.    Tho  waf  It  mark'd, 

Tho  guldt  ippolniod,  and  tho  mntoot  paid.*** 


*  Woidawoctha 
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•r  ite  VtM$4  mmm,  tkwtlk  nm,  tUU  tatecll^.   OrfcwUtlii  •!  mmmi  if 

b*  MWtlMlpr^  Mi  |f«nk.WM«  BuiM.  ••  «te  Itocky  Mwwtoi— .  Hot  tMi  WHlfii  t^ 
^•vOT. *Im«  iwnrfy  fiaplii  tiwMflMM  Mr  vl»al«  •st««i  i*  ito  PmOc  n»ni.  TMs nmII 
Ml  VMflM.  PmI  aM  ffWMM  KofTM  wiinMiOTy  aC  lu  prrtrtit  rwalk  rmm^Atm  tf 
— li'if^MtoM  polMMMM  mi  iliwi  •!  Um  wfUta  MmoIiiiImi  tf  lh»  U«Im,  *mi  ito  feM 
«f  Mm  AmImm  B»v«M«««  m4  Tf—m,    Orm  iUitoitoHif  tm  Ik*  <>ot— jot  m«  ««nwmum» 

llMllMf*  aM  iMMiMni  SIMM  MIM  •lavOTf  f^OTllOTi.  Dally  itifaiUfcIf  >»<»>>iimi«i •> t» 
fvMli.  ItMMWOT.  AbelMlMi  tf  atovOTy  iMvtufeta.  lA^tttry  m  ••  ik«  r»l*cf  aC  ik»  mMm  li 
MmIm  I*  (kto  !«•••  Vm4tmMt4  «iv*Mj«c«  tf  «Im  m«  jmH  mwtgtmtmH,  hmtmm  li 
vttii  DIvtM  prwHinn,  Ium^  d  ito  inainuMm  tf  NmUm  la  «to  tel«««f 
I  pr«|«cM  la  ■■■!■. 
tM.  IL  TiM  liinBi  aC  fmm  m4  aiidiy  9«m  litoiwy  i 
kMk  AMfk*  aai  Ba«taa4.    TIm  calUvatloa  aC  frlwi<i>»  aai 

rtMoK  m  thm  rnmiftmt  ttm  af  honh,    rMawrtaaafi 
•r  McUl  ifcaartw,    Oyteioa  •#  MoMot^m.    Of 
lakMUBicy  aC  war.    EBaaiftat  ta  bock  iMltM  aa4 

rtMiltt.    Daif  aC  Bngtaai  aai  AaMvtca  la  ratoUoa  la  aack  •thm.    hapimai  aailaMai  ff 
aark  la  vrfwi  !•  va^*     EvMfana  aC  valaal  iMlra  fer  tMiiwij  *C 
fiaiH^y  fvMi  afc*loaa  cmmim.    ttpvrial  laHmaca  af  laHgtea  la  Ika  pmiedaa  af  < 

.•HL     CkM  caMOT  af  laianMlSoaal  fr^mikom  mti  toadla  fiiHin.     Bart  aaaM  if 
aMIaclat  IkaM.    Taailaaaf  a#  m  Baflkk  i 


SBCnON  I. 

When  we  consider,  as  already  set  forth  in  these  pages,  the 
originally  different  characters  of  the  aereral  States  of  America 
when  they  were  proTinces  of  a  more  extended  empire* — the 
'causes  which  produced  this  variety  of  character,— ^the  means 
that  were  in  operation  to  perpetuate  this  Tarietj, — and  the  end 
to  which  it  was  designed  to  be  instrumental,  it  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  such  a  social  and  religious,  as  well  as  such 
a  civil  and  political  state  exists  in  the  United  Statca,  especially 
when  wo  consider  the  influence  tliat  is  exerted  by  the  Taat  tide 
of  emigration  that  is  continually  setting  into  them  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


SCO  THl  UNITtD  STATU. 

Amerioa  affords  an  asUmiahiag  pioof  of  wbal  induflij  aaj 
peneveranoe,  labour  nnd  talent,  mair  effect  in  a  abort  penod  of 
time;  wbile  abe  baa  .wt  to  tbe  woiid  an  admirable  example  of 
bow  mncb  may  be  aecomplisbed  by  aocb  knowledge,  energy  of 
will,  and  otter  aelf-d^otion.  aa  baTo  been  bappily  combined  in 
tbe  perBous  of  many  of  ber  citixena. 

From  whatever  point  we  eontcmplaie  America,  wbetber  tbo 
past,  tbe  present,  or  tlio  Aiture,'— notwitlistanding  her  alavo  aystem 
and  her  oppression  of  her  aborigines,  which  may  possibly  one  day 

J  rove  a  wiUicring,  blighting  curse  upon  her  progress, — '*  may 
eaven  forcfcnd  tiio  blow,'* — she  furnishes  one  of  the  sublimest 
objects  that  can  attract  the  mind  whether  of  a  poet  or  of  a 
leUgioos  or  political  philantliropist, — a  mighty  rcprescntatite 
confederation,  the  abode  of  liberty,  of  Miterprise,  of  knowledge, 
of  morality,  and  of  religion ! 

In  every  direction,  aa  we  bave  abown,  nnmistskablo  evidences 
appear  of  rapid  progress  and  improvement  Where  fomts  once 
stood,  cities  are  reared  as  by  magio ;  where  the  stagnant  morass 
exhaled  its  baleful  effluvia,  the  cultivated  plain  now  amilea; 
where  pathless  tracts  once  spread  themselves  around,  roads  are 
now  formed,  bridges  are  constructed,  and  villages  spring  up. 
Day  by  day  ber  magnificent  forests  are  falling  beneath  the  axe 
of  tbe  advancing  pioneer  of  civilisation.  Iler  vast  inland  seas^ 
and  inteiminablo  rivers,  and  atupendooa  cataracts, — ber  yet 
boundless  prairies  and  untrodden  forcats, — her  cities,  with  all 
tbo  tumult  of  busy  life,  on  tbe  very  verge  of  aolitudea  over 
which  broods  yet  undisturbed  the  bush  of  ages, — and  the  mighty 
tide  of  living  energy  which  pours  through  tlio  valleva  and  over 
the  uplands,  crowded  with  tbe  melancholy  mounds  where  silently 
dwell  the  dead  generations  of  the  Red  ^lan ;  in  a  word,  the 
contrasts  everywhere  presented  or  suggested  between  a  growing 
civilisation  and  a  civilisation  extinct,  and  by  a  aoil,  one-half 
of  which  ia  pervaded  almost  fearfully  by  a  tumultuous  rushing 
of  nations  towards  an  unknown  but  mighty  destiny,  while  the 
other,  sits  dark  and  lonely  beneath  the  veil  of  a  mysterious  and 
Impenetrable  past,  are  all  elcmenta  of  a  poetry  with  which 
England  need  not  doubt  tliat  America  will  one  day  enrich  tbo 
language  that  is  common  to  them  both. 

^Everywhere  in  America  there  is  seen  tbo  youth  of  an  in- 
vincible spirit,  which  seems  destined  by.  Providence  to  give, 
for  thousands  of  years,  life  and  animation  to  tbe  world.  Suob, 
as  wo  have  aeen,  ia  the  amazing  increase  of  tbo  population. 
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teifed  miiMipillT  from  SAtiind  ineratae,  that,  otkiihtbgaft  iIm 
••BM  ittio  as  dunng  the  laat  ten  jMra*  which  baa  been  tburtj-fife 
per  oent«  Cbe  popalation  in  1860  will  atnoimt  to  82,000,000, 
for  it  waa  25,841,000  on  the  lat  of  Jannarj,  1853;  and  oa 
c  eidcttlation  generally  adniittod  to  be  oorrect,  the  popolation. 
doablea  iu  amount  everj  twenty-five  yeara.  It  may  toerefoia 
be  aafoly  estimated,  that  in  the  rear  1000  n  hnndrra  milliont 
of  pcraona  tpcaking  the  English  lan^age  irili  inhabit  these 
fertiio  and  highly-faTOttrod  regions !  There  ia  nothing  to  pre* 
vent  the  United  Ststoa  from  being  as  populona  aa  any  other  psit 
of  tlie  world ;  and  supposing  its  popuUtion  to  reach  the  ratio 
nt  present  existing  in  Europe,  of  thirty  to  n  square  mile,  thero 
would  teem  on  her  territorica  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  human  beings! 

But  even  tliis  is  a  calculation  now  obsolete,  aa  it  auppoaca  the 
Statoa  to  be  oonfinod  within  the  narrow  limita  of  former  daji. 
We  now  see  them  enlarging  their  borders,  and  pouring  the  tide 
of  population  westward,  year  by  year.  Ikl.  de  TocooeTille,  apeak- 
log  of  the  progressive  settlement  of  America  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxoos,  describes  the  latter  aa  driven  by  the  hand  of  God  acroM 
the  western  wildemeaa  aft  the  average  rate  of  aeventeen  milei 
per  annum. 

In  the  vaat  Talloy  of  the  Mjasissinpt  alone,  which  ia  ten  tiaca 
•a  extenaivo  aa  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  there  ia  aaid  to  bo  room 
§ot  more  than  two  hundred  and  acventy-five  milliona  of  people 
Co  hve-oomfortably.  ^ 

^  Looking  beyond  to  the  very  distant  futnre,"  aays  Calhoon, 
in  hia  report  to  tite  Mcmphia  Convention,  &o.,  "  when  thif 
immense  volley,  containing  within  ita  limita  1,200,000  aqnars 
miles;  lying  m  its  whole  extent  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
occupyifag  a  position  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Paoifio  occana ;  unequalled  in  the  fertility  and  diversity  of  ita 
productiona;  intersected .  by  the  mighty  atream,  inclading  iti 
tributaries,  by  which  it  is  drained,  and  which  auppliea  a  continu- 
ous navigation  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  milea,  with  a  coaa^ 
including  both  banks,  of  twice  liiat  length ;  when  this  immense 
vallov  shall  be  crowded  with  population,  and  its  reaonroea  fally 
developed,  imagination  itself  is  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  realiaa 
the  magnitude  of  its  commerce.*' 

The  north-woMt  States,  which  include  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinots,  | 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Minnesota  territory,  have 
an  area  of  375,250,000  aquare  milea  ;  and  it  ia  ranariLed  of  < 


/ 
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Uiem  bj  the  writer  of  tlio  Rcfiort  to  the  Sonata^  Mr.  J.  D*. 
Andrews.— >*'  When  this  last  divisioii  shall  becomo  as  densely 
peopled  as  the  Middle  States  now  are,  it  will  contain  a  popola* 
tion,  diieotly  tribatarj  to  (be  trsde  of  the  lakes,  of  twenty-two 
millions  of  souls ;  and  there  is  erei^  reason  to  beUere  that  Uie 
increase  of  population  will  be  as  rapid  until  that  rosult  shall  be 
fully  obtained  as  it  lias  been  since  1800.  How  wonderful  and 
grand  a  spectacle  will  it  tlien  be  to  many,  doubtlens  of  those 
now  bom,  by  whom,  at  the  comihcnccmcnt  of  the  twentieth 
century,  tliis  lake  country  shall  be  seen  supporting  a  population 
of  so  many  millions  I  And  what  will  be  tlie  amount  and  %aluo 
of  that  trade,  and  Uie  aggregate  tonnage  of  that  marine  wliich 
has  sprang  up,  in  lens  than  forty  years,  from  nothing  to  800,000 
Ions  of  steam  and  shinping  ? 

In  yean  to  come  tfio  advancing  industry  of  the  population 
wiU  extend  itself  over  the  prairies,  transform  them  into  a  new 
paradise,  and  caune  other  and  yet  more  beautiful  flowers  to  spring 
up.  £Ten  tlie  Hock?  Mountains,  in  a  distant  age,  may,  like 
Switzerland,  become  tlie  happt  dwelling-place  of  a  nation  m 
unborn.  What  will  America  be  tlien,  when  she  will  be  peopled 
from  the  Kostom  Sea  to  the  Missiiiaippi,— from  tlio  northern 
Kf  iiinesota  to  Uie  tropics,— and  Uimugliout  the  whole  wcatem 
couotrr,-*from  the  great  Fatlior  of  Waters  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  I 
Ana  this  is  no  Utopian  Tihion.  In  the  course  of  half  a 
century  the  United  States  have  actually  quadrupled  tholr 
population,  and  more  than  doubknl  the  number  of  their  Slates 
and  the  extent  of  their  territory.  Should  the  population  progross 
for  one  century  more  as  it  haa  done  even  during  the  two  last* 
and  the  Union  continue  unbroken,  the  numb(;r  of  iui  inhabitants 
would  exceed  800,000,000^  Buch  a  pi'ople  frt)nting  on  two 
oceans,  witli  a  teuipornto  climate  and  so  Tiist  an  expanse  of 
ctnintry,  must  exert,  under  any  circumstances,  a  mighty  and 
over-increaiiing  influence  over  the  globe. 

It  is  not  being  (bo  sanguine  to  pnwlict  that  within  the  com* 
paaa  of  a  century  her  slioriii  will  count  a  hundred  populous 
towns  where  senstora  will  debate  and  nocis  sing;  that  overt 
XMMik  of  her  coaat  will  be  vinitiHl  by  resNels  and  steamboats,  ana 
connected  by  railroads,  mail  routes,  and  electric  telegraphs ;  and 
iliAt  the  flsheries  in  their  ports  will  become  an  object  of  as 
gniich  national  importanee  as  those  now  of  Newfoundland. 

Tlio  population  doubling  every  twent^-flve  Years,  as  it  Is 
generally  allowed  to  do,  it  would  amount  in  one  hundred  yoars. 
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iftar  tiM  HOBO  ratio  of  ineretso,  to  SSB.OOO.OOO;  or  in  onohim* 
drad  tnd  twentyfire  yetn,  to  070,000»000;  in  one  himdrBd  tad 
flftr  yeant  to  mora  than  the  present  population  of  the  ^obo. 

In  a  word«  to  take  the  result  of  one  hundred  Yean,  iris.  >— 
£88,000,000,  as  the  ultimatum  of  increase  to  which  the  rosonroee 
of  thoir  soil  would  allow  the  populaiion  to  advance,  how  ineal- 
eulablo  will  be  both  thdr  influence  and  their  resources  I 

Out  a  European  of  great  credit  has  assorted  that  theTesoaroee 
of  tlie  Amcncan  eooiincnt,  if  Ailly  developed, .would  aiford 
sustenance  to  8,000,000.000  of  inlmbiunts,  or  four  times  the 
present  population  of  the  globe  1  The  rising  cloud  appears  do 
biggur  tnan  a  man  s  hand,  which  in  another  gonoration  will  be 
swconing  OTor  and, altering  tlio  face  of  the  whole  ctvilisod 
worla. 

As  nations  ara  not  manufactured,  but  born  of  other  nations, 
and  nurtured  in  tliose  peculiar  arrangemonta  of  God's  provi* 
denoe  which  ara  expressly  adapted  to  such  a  result,  it  is  the 
opinion  pf  some  that  the  proitpority  of  America  will  not  be  per- 
manent ;  following  the  law  which  socms  to  goVcm  botli  nations 
and  individuals,  aud  under  which  tlie  one  as  the  other  have 
tlieir  struggling  infancy,— their  growth,— their  beroie  period,*— 
tlioir  iron  age  of  hardship  and  utility«— tlicir  manhood,— their 
silver  age  of  luxury  and  rafincment,— ihcir  golden  age  of  art, 
and  science,  and  liieretura,-^their  aome,-^their  decline,— their 
decay,— their  finnl  extinction,  or  else  their  dissolution  into  those 
frsgtnt^nlary  organisms  from  which  spring  up  again  tlie  elements 
or  st<ods  of  Aituro  nationalities. 

Others,  again,  awaro  of  divisions  and  of  (Vequent  eollislons 
of  interest  bciweon  the  Korthoni  and  Houthem  States,  hsve 
lonp  predicted  a  dinscilution  of  tlie  Union,  and  the  institution 
of  mJqivndt'nt  govvmmcnta  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  coati* 
nent  fVom  Maine  to  California,  or  at  least  a  division  into  North 
and  8outh.  In  addition  to  tlirse  elrmcnis  of  Insecuritv,  the 
^  Immense  sgricultural  Intrrost  now  rapidly  springing  up  in  tlie 
valltty  of  the  Misninsippi  is  tliought  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
manufncturing  intcn*«it  now  so  grcstly  inrroaHing  In  tlie  sea* 
board  Btatt's,  espocisllv  since  the  two  sppear  to  be  separated  bv 
that  vast  natural  bsrru^r— the  cham  of  the  Alleghanica,  ana 
Airther  westward  by  tlio  Itocky  Mountains. 

Msny  regnrd  the  Govrnmunit  of  the  United  States' ss  an 
'KR^^gf^^  of  inlmrmonious  parts,  brought  together  by  chsnee, 
witiiout  any  organised  centre,— -a  rirtifcderaey  founded  on  pria* 

it8 
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«iplM  .D^Mftarily  nfodueiDg  Uio  wild  oodtuMom  of  popoW 
fuiatioitiii,— A  mode  of  goTcrnment  dcemod  iiiiprAoUo«bie,  la 
ibe  i>reMnt  imporfeci  sUto  of  humnn  tooictjri  by  muiY  e? en  of 
iu  Iriende ;  and  AmericMis  are  atkcd,  sunpioiotuay,  if  tneir  insU* 
tuliont  lo  Uioir  pntt  worliiiigs  afford  a  giiarnntoe  of  ihe  pe^ 
maacDoe  and  oondnuod  pron^rity  of  the  Govornmont?  Wliile 
otbofB  point  to  ancient  republict  as  oonfirmatory  of  tlieir  bjpo- 
ilieaia. 

Let  It  bo  remembenKi  Uiat  the  Rcpublie  of  America,  as  It 
exisU,  is  a  union  of  ■ovenil  States  for  routtial  advantage  and 
•trongtli ;  each  powKHming  tlie  mmi  ample-  and  abnoliito  powef 
within  iHelf  to  n*Kulate  every  nArticiilnr  relating  to  more  local 
neoewiitioa ;  and  thnt  no  new  btate  Iomcs  its  dintinrtivcnoss,  it 
nay  be  said,  indiHMl,  its  naiionaiiijf,  by  joining  the  Union,  but 
Uiat,  however  weak  tlie  new-ooinor  into  the  fi'doral  family,  the 
otlier  States,  for  thoir  own  sake,  prottTt  its  inde|a*iidenoe.  Thus, 
while  all  enjoy  thu  honcflt,  no  piirtiality  exists ;  while  each  pays 
but  a  mite,  as  it  were,  towsrds  tlie  goiu^nil  good,  the  gocd  is 
of\joyod  in  eonlmon.  The  intorent  of  each  is  therefore  so  iute^ 
woven  with  the  prosporitv  of  the  Commonweiilih,  thst  none 
would  willinglv  attempt  the  ii\)ury  of  the  smallent  part  The 
individuality  of  the  Btiitcs  is  the  very  life  of  the  Union.  If  ever 
Uiis  principle  of  admission  to  a  perfect  equality  of  privileges, 
nnd  to  a  complete  participation  of  Government,  is  replsoed  by 
Uie  subjection  of  conquered  or  voluntarily  annexed  territories  to 
the  wliole  federal  Union,  or  to  one  particular  State,  or  even  bv 
the  leant  subservience  to  the  parent  liepublio,  tlicn,  indeed, 
■erious  danger  would  arise. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  republics  it  mutt  be  observed, 
tliat  tliero  is  an  important  distinction  between  tJie  material  of 
American  atrengtli  and  that  of  the  commercial  republics— Tyre, 
Cartilage,  Venice,  and  Genoa;  and  this,  not  mcrolv  in  extent  of 
territory,  but  espcciallv  in  the  diversity  of  its  population.  These 
ancient  republics,  unlike  America,  had'ncitlicr  suiDeient  tcrritort 
nor  large  enough  population  to  give  them  a  ncrmanent  national 
existence.  With  America,  as  also  witli  England,  it  is  fsr  otlier- 
wise.  While  England  and  America  liave  a  manufacturing 
population  of  many  millions,  thev  have  a  professional,  a  naval, 
and  a  most  powerful,  healthy,  and  daily  increasing  agricultural 
population.  Of  tliis  last  and  most  cssentisl  class  to  permanent 
power  tlie  famous  old  commercial  republics  were  wholly  destl* 
tute,  and  they  therefore  fclL 
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TIm  not!  flriking  tad  ohnmolorittic  ooatiftii  to  bo  obtantd 
brtween  ol  Ictsi  tho  extenml  o)i«notor  of  tho  todeiit  ro|mblkt 
and  UiAl  of  the  Uniiod  Sucot,  Is  to  bo  foond  in  tbo  leodcocr 
of  tooietj  in  tlio  Andcnt  world,  oven  in  republiof»  to  peraoniiy 
itielf  in  poet  doiiDoUtms ;  whilni  liio  lendcncT  of  oodetj  in 
America  iim  ever  l>een  dccidodly  towards  the  improvctnenl  of 
tbo  oondiison  of  tbo  pcoploi  and  Uie  equalitj  of  rank  and  power 
among  all  its  members. 

America  possesses  every  element  which  it  reqoiivd  to  insoif 
a  nation's  greatness  and  stability. 

Under  the  cirotimstanees,  tliereforo*  at  present  existing, 
sesmdy  a  dotibt  can  be  entertained,  Uiat  Instead  of  a  disM>- 
lation  of  tbo  Union,  liie  emniro  of  tlio  United  States  will  exirod 
yet  Airtlier ;  not,  perhaps,  by  tlio  foreo  of  armies,  but  by  tbs 
moral  inlhience  of  attraction — ptThaps  by  means  lesa  honoorable. 
Mexico,  for  instance,  if  not  Cuba,  longs  to  enjoy  the  pcaoo  and 
stability  tliat  she  sees  so  near  her ;  and  as  this  may  be  obtained 
with  perfc^ct  immunity  to  her  independence  by  joining  tho  Union, 
what  a  motive  to  her  availing  hemelf  of  tlie  ailvantago  I  But  ws 
believe  tlie  destinv  of  tliis  fc<lcration  to  lie  yet  Airtlicr  on ;  having 
annexed  Mexico  it  will  not  bo  too  groat  an  eilbrt  to  traverse  the 
Isthmus,  and  by  tho  same  inl1u(*nco  unite  otlier  notions.  ^  Thse 
empire  upon  empire,  tnd  fedcnition  upon  fmlcration  wtU  be 
drawn  together,  until  tlie. New  World,  firom  north  to  south,  his 
Yielded  up  her  population,  and  tho  whole  western  hemisphere, 
nom  the  Arrtio  Ocean  to  Cane  Horn,  enjoys  the  liberty  and 
sp<*aks  Uie  language  of  Great  liritain.*^ 

There  was  a  period,  indeed,  when  disruption  was  seriously 
tppn*liended,  snd  it  wss  prophesied  that  a  separation  wis 
Inevitable  ;  such,  however,  is  the  intercourse  tlirougbout  the 
whole  lengUi  and  breadth  of  tlie  land  by  railroad  communication, 
rendering  tlio  population  greatly  dependent  upon  each  other  and 
intimately  interwoven,  creating  at  tlie  same  time  such  an  identity 
of  intercMts  throughout,  tJiat  a  separation  is  now  highly  improbi^ 
bio;  while  it  is  evidently  the  desire  of  tho  Americans  generally 


*  ••TWr»  MB  W  no  dnubi  ibal  mwy  m  •mI««i  R^pobllcMi  looka  §etrmt4  Ml 
Mklf  !•  Cuba  but  lo  lb*  wboW  oC  Nonb  Ammnn,  Nor,  ind««d.  mn  Um  tfin* 
UoM  of  •«»•  of  tb«Ni  ibtts  limifrd.  •  I  ooiho  Mi|f|iort«r  oC  ibo  pii  nrtploo  odvocttlf^ 
b^  VOMAg  AsM»ficft.*  Mid  •  Mrmbof  of  CoAffMO,  in  Mr.  UobiotOA'a  b««ruif ,  *b«l 
Mill  I  om  p#rMioilMi  ib«i  in  n  tm'm  fpw  lb*  Sag  of  ibo  Uomm  will  vn««  ovor  Ot 
wbolo  ro0iin*«i,  frvoi  tbo  AiImiic  I*  ibo  Poetic,  uA  U^m  Cap*  Horn  M 
l.abr*ilor."'»N'r»iMmilrr  tUtint,  Jmly,  IS^X 
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to  pfcaeife  the  Federal  Cnioii  inyiolale,  al  whateier  SMrUlee  of 
feeling  or  of  loeel  interest  The  preeenration  of  the  Union  in  its 
integrity  it  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  American  nationalitj. 
This*  says  Captain  M'Kinnon,*  rendeis  the  maintenanee  of  the 
present  form  of  government  for  some  time  to  come  more  certain 
than  that  of  any  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  "  no 
one,"  says  another  aothorf  of  eqaal  intelh'gence,  and  of  still 
more  recent  experience,  *'  no  one  who  has  Lived  for  any  length 
of  time  in  Uie  United  States,  with  leisure.to  study  their  life,  ean 
fail  to  perceive  that  they  are  within  themselves  possessed  of  a 
common  creative  principle  of  life  which  is  vital  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  tlmt  this  is  their  religious  and  civil  consciousness.** 
It  cannot  he  disseiAhlcd,  however,  that  there  is  one  seriously 
disturbing  element  in  their  constitution  wliich  seriously  menaces 
their  continued  unity. 

"  Yonder,  upon  a  throne  made  of  the  affections  of  the  slave* 
master,  in  tlie  face  of  an  indignant  nation  and  of  an  offended 
God,  sits  slavery,  horrible  as  a  hag  of  hell ;  her  face  is  brass,— 
her  heart  is  stone, — her  hand  is  iron ;  with  that  iron  hand  she 
-wrings  from  tlie  multiplied  sufferings  and  laboura  of  the  hapless, 
hopeless  children  of  Africa  the  wealth  by  which  she  is  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  farcth  sumptuously  every  day;» 
.  watching  with  unslumbering  jealousy  every  ray  that  would  en* 
lighten  the  darkness  of  her  kingdom,  and  frowning  indignantly 
on  every  finger  that  would  disturb  the  stabilitv  of  her  tljrone.") 
America  has  now,  as  is  estimated,  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
slaves,  and  four  hundred  and  tliirty*three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  persons  of  colour  nominally  fjpee,§  the  latter 
also  occupying  a  socially  degraded  position.  The  presence  of 
such  an  iniroenso  population,  alien  in  blood  and  aspect,  in  the 
midst  of  their  Republic,  or  rather  in  the  midst  of  three  hundred 
and  filly  thousand  of  their  immediate  oppressors,  in  the  southern 
provinces,  is  an  awkward  and  a  dangerous  feature  in  their 
condition. 

Slavery  exists  in  about  fifteen  States,  while  another  or  two 
are  Booght  to  bo  added — the  wild  steppo  lands  of  Nebraska  and 

*  T(wr  in  AoMrica. 
f  MIm  BfraMT.  I  R*v.  1'bo«M  M-CoamII. 

I  la  1853  iberp  frmr«  ;.bout  four  aiUiouA  of  black  and  eol«ir«d  panon*  in  tW 
I7nii«d  Scum  ;  nbont  U»rM  and  n  balf  Billioa«  oC  ibM*  nn  •!«*••.  ftod  half  n 
Million  mn  ft—.  Tb«r*  aro  now  about  tbraa  buodrwl  tbouMod  fr—  colounMi  aod 
blaek  pnrMMis  in  tb«  tlav*  Stat^.  and  abont  two  baodrrd  tbooMad  in  ib«  Am 
SlatM.— D*  Bvm'i  Cr«M«,  f .  85. 
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Xflii8iB»  «  distriei  of  oonatiy  where  the  weBtern  MiflKiiri  pooit 
itt  turbid  walen  aloDg  its  perilous  oonxse,  fonoing  ihe  easlen 
bonndarj  of  the  savage  western  land  of  the  Indian  tribes,  nd 
extending  eastwaid  to  the  gigantie  IGssiasippi,  whcso  heathen- 
dom  still  oontends  for  dominion  with  Christianitj. 

"  SlaTcry."  sars  Lord  8tanle]r»  **  cannot  be  permanent  in  the 
United  States;  toe  reason  is,  it  is  nniustifiable,— contrary  to 
the  onivcnallv  accredited  and  honoured  rules  of  moralitr,  snd 
it  most  therefore  come  to  sn  end,  not  only  in  Americm  but  is 
Cuba,  BrajEiI«,-"evcrywhcro.'* 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  slares  if  thejr  sre  set  atlibeity, 
despised  and  downtrodden  by  almost  the  entire  nation  ?  Are 
they  to  grow  up  as  a  powerful  alien  people  in  the  commonwealth, 
dangerous  in  their  numbers,  and  doubnr  dangerous  in  thdr  con* 
sciousncss  of  wrong,  and  in  the  passions  which  might  excite 
them  to  sets  of  Tcngesnce  ?*  Every  year  tliis  state  of  vassalage  is 
iM^ming  more  difficult  to  preserve.  The  public  opinion  of  the 
world  is  having  its  influence  upon  the  nortli  if  not  upon  the  south; 
the  slaves  tliemselvcs,  in. spite  of  every  eflbrt  to  keep  them  back, 
sre  becoming  more  enlightened,  and  therefore  more  difficult  lo 
bo  kept  in  subjection ;  even  the  diflcrcnce  in  race  and  colour — the 
great  bulwark  of  slavery — is  gradually  breaking  down.  Already, 
as  wo  have  seen,  the  two  races  are  being  amalgamated,  there 
being,  as  stated  by  tlie  census  of  1850^  at  that  time  above  four 
hundred  tliousand  (now  Ave  hundred  thousand)  mulattoes  in  the 
Union,  and  who  are  increasing  in  a  corresponding  ratio  from 
yoiir  to  year.  Serious  ss  is  this  question  there  is  another  still 
more  so.  Are  the  slaves  .to  go  on  increasing  in  a  geomelrictl 
ratio? — half  a  million  on  the  first  establishment  of. the  govern* 
ment;  seven  hundred  thousand  in  1700;  three  million  two 
hundred  thousand  in  1850;  six  millions  in  187d;  twelfe 
millions  in  1 000 ;  and  so  on,  doubling  themselves  every*  quarter 
of  a  century  through  an  infinitude  of  vean  ?  Is  the  polier  of 
Congress  wise?  Hero  is  a  canker  at  the  root  of  the  Bepublio 
extending  its  ramifications  south  and  west. 

Connected  witli  this  question  is  yet  snother,  hardly  less  ha* 
portent  to  America  generally,  yet  moro  vitally  so  to  the  Sontbem 
States : — ^what  'will  become  of  them  in  the  event  of  an  indefinite 

*  AeootdinK  to  Ik*  Imi  moms.  ISM,  tU  mm!  DMftWr  of  ■hivv-WMin  k 
S4t  5t3.  OM'&ftb  of  »boa  e««  mcIi  a  •iofte  tlar* ;  frtr  OM-httlf  Ims  tlM 
if •  ttef m;  m«4  Ims  ibaa  80.000  Mora  thuk  50  atevot.— Dto  Bw  •  Cmms,  f.  tt» 
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p08tpoiifiiient  of  fireedom  to  the  •!&?«  T  Alread j,  as  the  naliifil 
oonseqaenee  ot  the  violenee  and  oppressioii  iatepanble  from 
that  unnatural  and  iniquitona  ajstem,  the  whole  Soptbam 
fiontier,  from  Maryland  to  Looiaiana,  indicates  a  social  system  in 
the  last  stage  of  decrepitude, — a  soil  irreooTerably  impoTerisliedv 
—and  a  proprietary  fast  verging  towards  bankruptcy.  Already, 
in  Viiginiay  natnraUy  rich  and  beautiful,  there  is  a  growing 
impoTerishment,  notwithstanding  that  lar^  sums  are  realised  by 
the  individuals  who  rear  human  stock  for  the  more  southern 
plantations.  In  the  partially  deteriorated  atate  of  that  fine  old 
domain,  and  ita  apparent  incapability  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
more  prosperous  communities  of  the  north,  it  may  be  said  to 
approximate  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition  which  disfigured 
Italy  in  tlie  second  century.  And  are  both  publie  and  private 
interest  and  honour  powerless  to  destrov  the  fascination,  or 
to  inflict  the  death-blow  on  the  demon  that  thus  preys  on  the 
very  vitals  of  the  Republic  ?  Or  is  the  united  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth too  impotent  to  protect  it  against  the  danger  of 
annihilation  ?  And  is  history  to  be  an  endless  scries  of  repe* 
titions  ?  Can  not  America  decipher  the  hidden  mystery  of  the 
double  fall  of  Italy,  and  learn  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
she  may  avoid  the  fate  to  which  her  errors  have  brought  her;  or 
can  it  be  possible  that  experience  has  read  its  lessons  to  her  in 
vain  ?  What  will  America  do  to  avert  the  danger  ?  The  high- 
est  intellecta  of  Europe  are  looking  with  breathless  wonder  at 
the  anomalous  position  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  Amidst  all  the  glowing  anticipAtiona  of  the 
future  we  have  painted,  and  in  the  face  of  her  past  great  and 
rapid  progress  as  a  nation,  there  sits  the  terrific  spectre^human 
slavery, — let  us  remind  her  that  it  was  this  Moloch  that  destroyed 
the  old  civilisation  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  why  not 
that  of  America  ?  Let  not  the  American  people  be  vaingloriously 
dazzled  at  the  vastncss  of  their  acquisitions,  and  at  the  rank  to 
which  Providence  has  raised  tliom,  and  thus  bo  impelled  into  a 
continued  course  of  action  at  once  impolitic  and  uigust  No 
longer  let  the  advocates  for  tlic  perpetuity  of  southern  '*  domestic 
institutions*'  make  expediency  their  god ;  no  longer  let  them 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  their  country  "right  or  wrong,**  nor 
neglect  all  moral  considerations  while  studying  its  aggrandise- 
ment :  much  less  in  relation  to  this  important  question  let  them 
act  'a^  though  they  have  '*  no  faith  in  the  right,'*  nor  in  the 
moral  retribution  of  nations. 
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nal  Qod  m  a  Ood  of  fnMeDOd,  wed  in  tbs  nanteit 
wiiiiimfinnfi  of  lifo  direetiag  and  eootiolliiig  tbe  gofemment 
of  the  worid»*-few  omoog  them  wOl  denj;  then  ki  them  not 
iNgei  that  that  Proridfoee  never  pcmits  tlie  kvB  of  netnie  to 
.  ho  ontngcd  with  impimity.  and  that  if  thej.mach  longer  delay 
to  pol  awaj  the  monster  evil  Drom  amongst  them  nature  will 
mrelj  vindicate  her  own  kws  and  restoro  the  credit  of  her  own 
wise  and  eqaitahle  administiation,  to  the  lasting  rain  of  tlM 
nations  that  have  ahoaed  her. 

Let  not  America,  in  her  prido  and  fancied  security,  diadain 
these  admonitiooa.  Lot  her  rememher  that  often  amongst  the 
elements  of  strength  there  is  a  principle  at  work  which  erentoally 
ahrottds  in  darkness  the  hrightest  hopes  of  amhition ;  and  that 
after  all.  Like  her  native  aloe,  that  hlgoms  not  till  the  end  of  life, 
she,  too,  may  hlossom  hut  to  die  1 

But  great  as  has  heen  the  progress  of  America  hitherto,  aheis 

still,  as  it  were,  in  an  infantine  and  transiiorial  state  of  heing. 

Even  society  here  is  in  childhood  ;^-edocat]on  in  mortis  and  poll* 

tics  may  he  said  to  have  only  jost  commenced ; — two  centuries  only 

*  have  elapsed  since  all  her  dominiona  were  a  pathless  wilderness. 

She  hss  still  many  a  dark,  silent,  nntzodden  forest  of  nnknown 
extent  where  the  hardy  settler  has  never  yet  awoke  the  alnmher- 
ing  echoes  with  the  ringing  hlow  of  the  axe, — ^many  a  rolling 
prairie  whose  virgin  soil  Uie  plooghshsre  has  never  yet  dis- 
tnrhed, — ^many  woods  and  forests  through  which  sgricnltoral 
produce  has  never  yet  heen  hurried  on  the  railroad  car, — and 
many  a  lake  where  the  waterfowl  have  never  yet  heen  startled 
hy  the  sails  of  commerce.  She  has  stiU  vast  deserts  where 
alternate  deluge  and  drought  are. forming  the  hasis  of  a  lutnrs 
region  of  fertile  ground ;  forest-hidden  rivers  are  still  vraiting 
the  hand  of  man  to  reduce  them  to  practical  uses,  and  which  tbo 
geological  processes  are  daily  materially  altering  and  improving. 
Her  innate  elements  of  strength  and  progress,  as  also  the  genius 
of  her  people  to  turn  tliem  to  profitable  account,  are  compaim- 
tivcly  undeveloped ;  while  her  long  line  of  insular  and  conti- 
nental coast,  broken  and  penetrated  by  gulfs  and  hays,  wh'  ^ 
form  harbours  of  every  degree  of  capacity,  and  security,  from  wM 
open  roadstead  to  the  land-locked  port  in  which  the  navies  q( 
the  world  might  ride  in  safety,  is  still  comparatively  unoccupied. 

Consider,  also,  the  splendid  climate  of  the  United  States^ 
adapted  to  every  constitution,  and  which  seems  fitted  for  ewer^ 
description  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  life^ — its  geographiou 
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poddoa  and  exteiit,-^t8  mighty  ^plianoet  of  fleambost  nsTi- 
gation  and  railroad  traTelling» — its  already  Taat.  and  still  rapidly 
increasing  popolationf  placed  nnder  soch  eircomstaneea  of  rapid 
oommnnication  and  centralisation  as  to  be  equal,  perhaps,  to  half 
as  many  more  in  any  other  kingdom;  while  growmg  ciTilisation 
IS  combining  many  conflicting  forces, — is  still  bringing  out 
beneficial  issues, — the  public  mind  advancing  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  and  the  laws  of 
national  life,  and  the  increasing  discovery,  discussion,  and  pro- 
pagation  of  true  principles  of  all  kinds,  preparing  the  way  for  a 
a  still  more  happy  condition  of  the  masses, — all  pointing  out 
America  as  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
history  of  the  world.  And  European  power,  in  passing  into  her 
hands,  comes  to  one  people;  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  must 
one  day  inhabit  her  vast  regions  will  be  one,  having  one  language, 
one  htcraturo,  one  religion,  and  one  common  soul.  Tliia  is  a 
unity  which  mere  political  diviBions,  aliould  tlicv  unhappily 
occur,  cannot  d<*t«tn)y.  That  a  poonlc  thus  ajtuntod  mutt  exert 
a  dominant  iniluenco  on  the  world  is  unnvuiJublo.  Their 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  fur  intercourse  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  restless  enterprise  of  her  population, 
are  all  so  many  means  by  which  .Vmerica  will  be  brought  to 
influence  the  character  and  destinies  of  other  sections  of  the 
world; 

^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  country,  from  its  physical 
and  local  advantages,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation and  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  must,  in  the  common 
couree  of  events,  hsve  greater  influence  on  tlie  human  family 
than  any  other  nation  that  has  ever  existed.^ 

The  contemplation  of  the  striking  picture  wliich  America 
presents  of  vigorous  and  successful  enterprise  pervading  every 
department  of  commerce  and  industry,  every  pursuit  and  move- 
ment in  which  her  population  are  engaged,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
missed without  instituting  a  comparison  between  her  and  some 
of  tho  great  European  governments,  particularly  Russia. 

Russia,  with  her  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  population,  and 
vast  extent  of  territory,  capable  of  producing  every  commodity 
requisite  for  ensuring  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  suggests  itself 
for  comparison  from  the  present  eventful  crisis  of  her  history. 
Had  her  govemmcDt  and  landliolders,  instead  of  spending  the 
whole  of  her  re^'enue  and  capital  in  barbaric  pomp  and  wan  of 
aggression ;  in  studding  her  shores  and  frontiers  with  fortresses 


• 
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and  batteiifls. — luid  diej  l>at  tamed  their  atlentioii  to  the  im- 
profcment  of  her  luiTigable  riTers ;  to  the  eoostmctioii  of  a  tjs- 
t0Oi  of  railroads ;  had  the  appliances  of  sdenoe  and  machinery 
been  brought  to  aid  in  the  cnltiTation  of  the  soil,  and  in  hn 
domestio  manofactares ;  to  what  a  hcigbt  of  greatness  and 
prosperitj  mi^ht  she  not  have  attained  at  the  present  moment, 
mslead  of  being  what  she  has  made  herself,  the  plagne  and 
pest  of  Europe !    With  ererj  requisite  for  social  and  domestio 
abundance  and  prosperity  and  wealth,  she  has  had  in  her  posses- 
sion the  means  of  forming  a  powerful  mercantile  marine,  which 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  a  Tigorous  competitor  for  the 
commerce  and  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  whilst  bj  an 
improTcd  system  of  roads  and  inland  navigation,  she  might 
have  made  herself  the  connecting  link  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  interior  of  Asia.     Dot  Russia  has  preferred  the  path  of 
ambition.      She  has  aimed   at  ffraspiug  new  territory,    and 
neglected  the-  more  peaceful  and  wiser  poiiov  of  developing  the 
rmources  wliioh  she  sln^ady  potuM^Mcd ;  anu,  as  tlie  result,  ho? 
fall  fVnm  her  high  position  among  the  nations  was  inevitable. 
But  while' America,  in  a  general  sense,  contrasts  so  favourably 
with  her  northern  rival,  there  is  one  particular  in  which  there  is 
a  close  resemblance,  viz.,  in  their  both  holding  such  vast  reslms 
of  fertile  undeve!oped  land,  and  both  bavin?  such  a  mania  for 
territorial  aggrandisement.     Like  Russia,  the  territorial  idea 
haunts  the  imagination  of  America,  as  it  did  also  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  as  it  did  France  under  Napoleon  I.;  but  as  with  the 
war  nations  of  old,  and  France,  and  more  recently  Russia,  the 
sword-won  empire  of  the  United  Stales,  sliould  she  ever  obtain  it, 
would  inevitably  crumble  into  ruins,  and  a  new  and  a  better  one 
spring  out  of  tliem,  or  she  would  fall  away  £rom  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  only  be  a  colossal  power  that  grew  too  rapidly,  and 
died,  like  an  overgrown  giant,  of  sheer  atrophy.    Hence  Mr. 
Cass  had  the  manliness  and  moral  courage,  in  bis  place  in  the 
Senate  House,   to  urge  the  necessity  of  Congress  confining 
its  efforts  to  the  proper  development  of  the  national  resoiuceeb 
and  opposing  all  projects  of  annexation  and  extension. 

8BCTJ0N  II. 

And  what  are  the  lessons  which  these  eircnmstaneen  nrs 
calculated  to  teach,  especially  to  both  America  and  England  ? 
They  all  form  so  many  urgent  demands  on  both  countries  to 
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promoleb  hj  eierj  pnetieablo  ocpedieBt.  tfM  defcIofMneai  of 
their  rescMiioei^  amid  unbroken  pet^e,  amitf »  and  interooom. 
For  H  mosl  not  be  foif^otten^  tm  a  oonsideimtioh  of  polior,  thtt 
Uie  position  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  well  nown 
Talonr  and  enterprise  of  her  sons,  is  such  as  to  render  her  to 
England  either  a  yaluable  friend  or  a  very  dangerous  enemr.  At 
the  same  time  the  interests  of  England  and  America,  In  relation 
to  trade  and  commerce,  must  be  remembered  in  this  question.  It 
appears  Uiat  tlie  value  of  our  imports  from  America  are  nearlj 
thirty  millions ;  while  our  exports  soroowlint  exceed  twentj-two 
millions.  This  trade  far  suqiaiises  that  cxiiiting  separately  with 
Britiiih  India  and  AuHtralia ;  and  is  even  more  extensive  than 
that  of  England  with  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  The  im- 
ports of  large  cotton  alone  in  18di  amounted  to  £17,271,077. 
The  article  of  import  next  in  value  is  whoat^meal,  £2,703,703 ; 
after  that  maize,  £l,971,td80;  their  com,  £1,487,725. 

The  Union  is  our  customer  in  return  for  iron  to  the  value  of 
£7,000,000  and  upwards ;  manufactured  cottons,  £3,500,000 
and  upwards ;  woollens,  upwards  of  £3,000,000 :  slops  nearly 
£1 ,500,000 ;  not  to  mention  tJio  trafllo  already  existing  and  in 
prospect  between  the  United  Stales  and  tlie  West  India  Isliuids. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  In  the  United  States  has  been 
amazing,  and  is  daily  incrcabing  to  a  degree  that  will  render 
her  entirely  dependent  upon  these  Islands,  sugar  and  coffee 
cultivation  not  being  likely  to  succeed  in  her  southern  provinces. 
During  the  past  year  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
pounds  were  consumed,  equal  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
tliousand  tons ;  averaging  forty  pounds  for  every  n^an,  woman, 
and  cbild  in  the  Union. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  wbile  America  grows  cotton  for 
England,  England  manufactures  her  goods  for  America.  While 
America  buys  from  six  to  seven  millions  worth  of  iron  horn 
Entrland.  England  expends  an  almost  equal  sum  with  America 
in  Uie  purchase  of  the  nocesfiaries  of  life  in  flour,  grain,  salted 
provisions,  tobacco,  and  furs,  proving  the  fullaoy  of  tlie  epigram 
that  "  what  is  one  man's  gain  is  another  man's  loss.*'  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  America  feeds  England  as  the  Roman 
daughter  fed  her  parent  Fiileen  hundred  ships  traverse  the 
ocean  between  England  and  America,  menmiring  upwanls  of  a 
million  of  tons,  exclusive  of  stoamen ;  while  two  mail  stearoors 
leave  both  counlrios  every  week,  if  not  one  everv  allemnto  day, 
flrom  New  York  and  Boston,  and  Liverp«H>l  and  Southampton* 
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WkAt  ImmiiMe  iotfliwta  in  p«i«e,  on  both  nde«  of  tlio  Adsntiflb 
•19  fepreflenied  bj  these  figures  and  eonsidermtioiis !  Wa  htfs 
whole  popaUtions  in  mutual  dependence,  bound  up  together  for 
veal  or  woe. 

Manj  fond  ties  and  sympathies  also  there  must  erer  be 
between  the  nations  founded  on  ancient  memories  and  a  brother 
hood  of  ages,  which  hours  of  passion  are  not  lightly  to  dissolve; 
and  the  personal  pride  of  each  in  whatever  the  other  shill 
abhicTe  Uiat  is  great  and  glorious,  is  a  motiro  of  attachment 
which  neither  of  the  two  nations  should  be  so  ooTctous  and 
ambitious  as  to  diiircganl. 

There  may  indeed  exist  a  rivalry  between  these  two  nations,^ 
incomparably  the  groatcst  in  some  respects  that  ever  flourished 
on  our  planet;  but  let  it  not  be  a  rivalry  on  the  battle  field,  but 
a  rivalrV  honourable  and  generous  in  spirit,  noble  in  aim,  and 
peaceful  in  conduct ;  a  competition  in  the  arenas  of  sdence^ 
industrjTt  and  religion,  resulting  in  profit  and  glory  to  both 
oompetilors  in  tlio  amicable  struggle,  and  conducing  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Exclusive  nationalities  difler  little  from  sects  diBtingnished ! 
for  tlieir  bigotry;  wliilo  true  patriotism,  like  true  rrligion,  the 
more  faitliful  is  its  devotion  to  its  groat  ohiect  of  love  and 
worship.  Uie  more  largely  and  freely  does  it  breathe  the  spirit 
of  charity  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind. 

The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  friendship  and  good 
nndcrstanding  between  Great  Britain  and. the  United  Ststea 
OQ^ht  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  duties,  of  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  that  country.  While  at  no  former  period  of 
their  history  has  the  subsistence  of  friendly  relations  beCwecii 
them  been  of  more  vital  importance,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
*  that  at  no  time  have  those  relationa  appeared  to  reat  upoa 
a  firmer  foundation  than  at  present 

There  is  notliing,  perhaps,  for  which  the  present  ago  is  moio 
remarkable  tlian  for  the  rapidity  with  which  international  anti* 
pathivs  of  the  duration  of  centuriea  are  disappearing  before  the 
eosroopolitan  and  christian  feeling  that  all  men  are  brctbrra, 
sprung  from  one  common  pan«nt.  This  is  a  feeling  that  ifj 
cultivated  would  do  much  towards  bringing  about  tliat  happy  I 
period  when  the  nations  will  learn  war  no  more,  and  wmI 
national  animoaity  shall  be  as  eompleti^ly  obliterated  from  tbsi 
world  as  lines  traciHl  upon  the  aand  on  the  sea  shore  ara  ofiacfdi 
by  the  rising  of  tlio  Ude.    On  tlio  otlier  hand,  whatever  may 
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tend  to  militala  tgainsl  to  tnily  Uadabid  «  tpirit  it  uiMf 
oensantblo,  and  it  it  Uio  duty  of  til  who  oall  thomtafot 
Cbrittitnt  to  trott  it  with  mtrkod  dittporobttioit  Etory  onl 
thonld  tltorapt  to  efTace  m  erciy  mind  that  tnimotity  botweon 
one  people  and  toother  which  frequently  leads  to  war,  and 
whicn  it  to  opposite  to  the  religiout  tentiment  of  the  loTa  of 
our  neigbboar,  which  recognitet  no  limitt  eitlvor  of  race  or 
of  country. 

Multitudes  of  men  of  all  nations  art  now  sufficiently 
enlightened  and  ciTilised  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  faculties,  and  to  despise  an  appeal  to  brute  force  for  the 
settlement  of  national  quarrels,  substituting,  as  more  just  and 
rational  means,  grave  and  solemn  arbitration,  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinations  of  the  great  law  of  christian  faith  and 
practice.  In  the  present  age  there  is  no  peace  that  is  not 
honourable ;  there  is  no  war  that  is  not  dishonourable.  The 
true  honour  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  only  in  deeds  of  justice 
and  in  the  happiness  of  its  people,  all  of  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  principle,  as  with  the  wholesale  waste  and  hayoo 
of  war. 

The  promotion  of  concord  among  nations  is  the  most  im* 
portant  of  our  social  theories.  £? en  Montesquieu  says,  "  The 
princes  of  the  eartli  who  form  among  themselves  so  many 
ephemeral,  and  frequently  useless  conventions,  ought  at  length 
to  contract  a  pacific,  durable  alliance,  which  would  bo  most 
favourable  to  the  wellbcing  oi'  all  nations." 

War  does  violence  to  all  the  sentiments  of  humanity;  it  has 
oonstantly  led  to  all  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  that  befal  tlie 
world,  and  has  frequently  caused  the  ruin  and  foil  of  empires. 
Persia  and  Kgypt  sank  into  the  tomb  on  which  Greece  built 
her  temple.  The  dilTercnt  States  of  Greece,  aAer  fighting  great 
battles,  after  having  long  torn  each  other  to  pieces,  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  ^facedon,  then  succumbed 
to  tlie  prowess  of  die  Romans,  and  fiuallv  becoming  a  province 
without  a  name,  fell  under  the  scimctar  of  the  Turk. 

Rome  once  anpired  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  calling  her* 
•elf  its  Queen,  but  she  fell  into  gradual  decsy  fVom  the  Republio 
to  tlie  Empire,— becoming  weak  by  continuallv  extending  her^ 
•elf, — grasping  witli  her  legions  the  world,  which  escaped  her,— - 
until  from  being  its  mistress  she  became  its  slave, — and  firom 
being  tlie  universal  sovereign,  was  reduced  to  a  giant  corpse, 
trampled  under  the  fi'ct  of  barbarians,— >of  barbarians  who  in 
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w«ra  finallj  Tisqaithed  by  the  dTiliaatioo  of  Bodon 

EuroM 

•  Found  hM  been  tolled  in  the  dasi  bj  a  deepotie  power;  but 
the  Emperor  ntting  at  PetcrBborg  ean  no  more  forbid  the  biith 
of  the  yet  nnbom  nation  than  the  rultnra  perched  noon  the 
iiijlen  oak-tronk  ean  forbid  the  oak  from  growing  beneath 
feet 

*>  TIm  Barak  «r  «ltnal  juiiM  it 


England  nerer  had  greater  or  nobler  men  ^ding  her  destinies 
than  dorihg  the  Commonwealth,  jet  the  intolerance  of  some 
and  the  ambition  of  others  mined  the  Repnblio. 

Providence  leaves  not  the  innocent  unprotected  nor  the 
guilty  unpunished.  All  injustice  must  sooner  or  later  tpfminatit 
m  revolution. 

In  the  late  Mexican  struggle  with  old  Spain,  the  leaders, 
though  idl  of  Spanish  descent  more  or  less  pure,  declared  that 
they  were  the  avengers  of  the  insults  and  injuriea  offered  to 
Montezuma,-— a  circumstance  to  be  pondered  by  all  advocates 
of  territorial  aggrandisement 

Nature  hcreelf  supplies  testimonies  against  systematic  oppies- 
sion,  and  the  fixed  deaire  to  break  the  chains  of  systematic 
monopoly 

*•  Ftade  lottgvra  la  tra«,  boolu  la  ilM  nipplaff  bfMlUy 
8cto—  tottoimi  %mA  §f§t9k  la  •vtrytkiBg.^ 


It  may  be  instructive  to  refer  also  to  the  tragio  end  of  almost 
every  conqueror.  Call  to  mind  that  most  of  them,  ailer  having 
filled  the  Old  World  with  the  terrible  report  of  their  names, 
died  witliout  leaving  a  throne  or  a  State;— Alarie,  Timour, 
Ohcngis  Khan,  have  passed  over  the  earth  like  hurricanes^  and 
left  no  remains  of  their  conquests,  whilst  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
and  the  first  Cssars,  have  booucathed  but  unknown  ruina  and 
names  more  or  less  tarnished  by  the  crimes  they  oommitlod. 

It  may  be  said  of  each  as  of  Charles  XII.«  who  fell  before  the 
waUs  of  Frcderickahall,— 

•*  il«  bfl  kU  iiMn«,  it  vklck  tlM  mtU  lanMi  f^ 
T«  ^lot  a  mofftl  mi4  aiora  a  taltk** 

The  same  truth  is  to  be  observed  of  the  great  Napoteoo,— 
that  hit  career,  originating  out  of  the  dictatea  of  tlio  merest 
selfishness,  and   an    utter   disregard    for  all   the    principles 
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whioh  ild  at  the  foundatioii  of  human  happlnow  and 
progroaii  whoD  tboM  stood  in  tho  waj  of  hit  detiffna,— oano  to 
an  unnaUiml  end.  This  tyttom  of  conquest,  terrible  as  were  its 
inmediale  effects^  was  seIf*destroctafe  and  ninena  to  iu 
anthor.  ' 


^TIuMiffli  mw  ikM  liair  ilM  v«rM  wm  kk^ 

ll«  ii94  witlMNit  •  rwA  kit  •WA| 
Ani  borrowW  from  liU  •n««ii«t 

8iB  Imi  of  f  rottB4  to  llo  opoa.* 

Bapactotts  invaders  were  all  these  men  who  enalsTed  natlona 
under  the  pretenoe  of  giving  them  fW*cdoin,  and  whilst  loufdlj 
proclaiming  the  rights  of  men,  only  allowed  tliose  rights  to  be 
exercised  according  to  their  own  tlicorios  or  caprice  I 

One  of  the  high  lessons  of  hintory  is  to  show  how  uneeitain  ia 
the  late  of  arms.  .  The  loss  of  a  battle  may  lead  to  tlie  loss  of  a 
State;  tlie  nationality  of  a  jpcople  may  perish  in  tlie  combat 
of  a  day.  Frequently  fortuitous  circumHtances  called  chance 
have  alone  settled  the  fate  of  battles.  War  impoverishes  every- 
thing, even  victory.  Prolonged  success  ruins  tlie  conqueror; 
reverses  come,  ano  the  world  always  escapes  the  grasp  of  the 
invader.  The  lust  of  conmioftt  olU^n  inflicts  upon  the  victory 
as  well  as  upon  tlie  vanquiHliod,  a  phvHieiil  and  a  moral  ruin. 

The  slavery  to  which  the  SponiarUH  reduced  tlio  AzU'tm  was 
not  mors  degrading  tliiin  the  barbarinm  with  which  they  ao 
thoroughly  imbued  themselves.  While  their  bravery  broke 
down  tho  spirit  of  their  antagonists,  their  triumphs  completely 
destroyed  ail  moral  courage  in  theniM^lvtu. 

The  hintory  of  8pain. records  wondrous  Instances  of  valour 
rising  to  almost  superhuman  daring,— -of  emnires  woo,  such 
as  it  had  not  entt*red  into  the  imagination  or  the  conquoroni 
to  contemplate,-— of  wealth  acquinul  which  might  have  sated* 
avarice  itik'lf,— *and  of  glories  b(*9ide  which  all  tho  victories  of 
modem  warfare  shrink  into  inMigniOcanoe.  I  low  ends  the  caroer 
thus  gloriouHly  opened  7  The  witlioriiig  hand  of  monopoly 
falls  upon  the  victors  and  vanqiiiHhed  alike.  Spain  declines  tlie 
moment  she  reaches  tho  pinnacle  of  her  gn^atnesn;  the  colonies 
break  away  fVom  their  parent  State,  and  the  desccndonts  of  tlioie 
aettlers  who  owed  tlieir  broad  lands  to  the  valour  of  Cortes  are 
found  tearing  his  mouldering  bones  from  their  S(*pulchro  in 
revenge  for  his  having  brought  their  native  land  under  the 
influence  of  Spanish  tyranny.  Ijoi  us  tlien  read  in  the  history 
of  Spain  the  great  truth  wluch  winds  up  tlie  annals  of  all  eon* 
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>boagbi  toyiMtkwM^     Wmootw  piil  ffofj  ii 
■Md«  tti  «X0aM  for  prawfti  wrong  It  it  mvo  to  lead  to  Imit 

Altf*  horn  oflen  hM  it  happraed  that  tfeii  whilo  sationi 
|mt«  bm  MOgntolttioff  tbomaelTW  on  the  toooe«  of  their 
inns*  tboy  ha? •  mado  too  onwdcoino  ditoovery  that  victory 
baa  boon  moro  nilnoua  than  defeat  1  It  ia  not  tho  war  of  arm 
that  profiu  in  tho  long  nm;  it  ia  tho  poaoelhl  atrugglo  of  OTtl 
ioduBtry  and  commerco.  This  alono  will  bo  alwaya  oom- 
ponaatifo.  Tho  pcrioda  in  which  industry  ia  puraoed  under  tho 
protecting  ahadow  of  rcpoao»— «nd  thouglit,  and  geniiia  find 
room  (br  their  illimitablo  cxpanoiveneaa  in  a  comfort  and  tenaa 
of  dignity  unknown  to  timea  of  political  commotion  and  con* 
tuUion  inspired  by  tho  lunacy  of  t)io  hour— theoo  aro  tho 
porioda  of  truo  national  prosperity  and  glory. 

There  ia  no  judgment  moro  hcaTy  tlian  that  of  the  oword* 
and  no  outward  blotminff  moro  procioua  than  that  of  ciTil  poaeo. 
Tliero  aro  no  intoresta  Uiat  appertain  to  human  nature  which  do 
not  identifV  tho  people  of  every  country, 'climo,  and  colour; 
and  naturally  tend  to  tlicir  unity.  Aa  Ood  ia  one,  ao  by  tho 
oonstituiion  of  hia  intelligent  creation  all  hia  *'  oflfspring"  ought 
to  bo  united  in  all  tlio  onencaa  of  a  ainglo  family*  with  om 
IboliDg  to  prompt,  and  one  nrinciplo  to  govern. 

Lot  America  and  Englona  esp<>oially  unite  in  applying  their 
goal  and  their  eflbrta  to  cxtingiiiah  national  hatrcda  by  rs* 
kindling  everywhere  tlio  flame  of  chrintian  virtucay  to  accun 
tho  univcnml  and  pt^rmanent  triumph  of  what  may  bo  oalM  tlie 
oauBO  of  Ood  and  of  humanity,— Uio  holy  cause,  in  which  ars 
involved  all  tlio  wants  of  tlio  world,  tlio  prosncrity  of  every 
people,  and  from  henoeforth  tho  intercsta  of  ail  governments 
and  kings.  Lot  tliem  continue  to  ofler  the  noble  example  of 
two  of  tlio  miKhtiest  nationa  of  tho  eartJrnnitcd  by  indissolubls 
tiea  of  mutual  love  and  oonfldenco,  maintaining  inviolate  the 
basis  of  Uie  public  welfare— -Order  and  Liberty. 

There  aro  two  opposite  descrintiona  of  character  under  which 
mankind  mav  be  generally  clossod,  — -  the  Heroic  and  tlis 
Ckrutian.  l*lio  ono  t>osK*ssea  vigour,  firmness,  resolution ;  ii 
daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  acniiibilities,  jealoua  of  ita  fanoi 
eager  in  ita  attAchmcnts,  inflexihio  in  ita  purpose,  violent  in  id 
resontmcnta.  The  other  ia  meek,  yielding,  forgiving,  prompt 
to  act  for  tho  honour  of  Ood  and  tlio  happinesa  of  men,  Tot 
willing  to  aulTcr;  silent  and  gentle  under  rudenesa  and  insult; 
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•uing  for  roooneiliAtioa  whora  othcn  would  iwktknFhtJtmo* 
lioQ ;  giving  way  boforo  Impubivo  aggnMsion,  oonoodiog  and 
indulgont  to  Uio  prqudioot  and  intnoubility  of  Uiooo  with 
whom  it  hiia  to  dciu. 

Tho  formor  of  thoto  chtractofi  hM  oror  boon  tho  hfourilo  of 
tho  world.     It  Ib  obaniotorivtio  of  tlioto  whom  the  world  it 

SloMcd  to  dcurgnnto  yriw/  and  $$06(0.  Thoro  it  a  kind  of 
ignitj  In  such  Attributot  which  aUnofit  univerwUly  oommanda 
rptpoot  Tho  IntU^r  it  rrgnrdcd  lui  poor<«piriUHl,  tamo,  and 
abject  Yot  tlio  latter  it  witli  tlio  Oront  Foundvr  of  ChristiaDity 
tlio  aubjoct  of  Ilia  oommcndation,  hiii  prec4*pu,  hit  oxaoiplc; 
while  tlio  former  it  to  in  no  part  of  iia  oomiMwition.  No  two 
tliinga  can  bo  more  oppoaito  in  tlieir  natitro  and  tcndonoioa  tlian 
thceo  two  doflcriptiona  of  character.  If  tho  christian  dinpofiition 
wcro  iinivcraal,  tlio  world  would  bo  a  aooictj  of  flrivnda ;  if  tho 
heroic  diNponition  wore  uniToraal,  it  would  produce  a  ao<>no  of 
general  oontnntion,  which  would  load  U>  tlio  annihilation  of 
ioci<)tv  and  of  the  world. 

Aa  It  it  with  indtvidualii,  ao  with  natlont.  The  Heroic  idem 
rfi^99»  t  and.  while  thiii  eontinuoa,  little  approximation  will  bo 
maile  towardt  a  atato  of  univemal  p«*ace ;  but  lot  the  chriNtian 
fettling  bo  oiillivatod,  and  tho  pnHliction  of  pn^phcoy,  alroadj 
referred  to,  will  aoon  beooroo  tho  ohronicb  of  fact :  *'  And  thcj 
aliall  beat  tlieir  aworda  into  nlouglmharca,  and  tlieir  apeara  into 
pruning  liookt ;  nation  ahali  not  lid  up  tword  againiit  nation, 
neither  shall  tlicjr  loam  war  any  more.*** 

Aa  ainmdy  intimated,  America,  like  England,  it  tlie  depository 
of  the  christian  oraclea  and  tlio  guardian  of  the  chrintinn  faith ; 
and  their  united  flags,  however  glorioua  their  past  triumpho, 
have  vet  a  higher,  a  nobler  prominence  to  attain.  It  ia  evidently 
the  high  mission  of  England  and  America  united  to  redeem  and 
elevate  mankind,  not  only  by  allowing  that  tlio  spirit  of  our 
more  christian  timoa  Uvea  in  tlie  political  institutions  to  which 
they  give  birth, — not  only  by  showing  tliat  the  most  illustriout 
attribute  of  tlieir  unexampled  away  is  the  principle  of  benoro* 
lence, — that  knowledge  goes  forth  with  it, — tlint  tyranny  ahrinka 
before  it, — that  in  its  magnificent  progroaa  it  abatea  tlie  calami* 
Ilea  of  nature,— >that  it  planta  tlie  desert,— tliat  it  civilises  tho 
MTage,— but  chiefly,  what  England  can  already  aay,  but  not 
America,  tliat  it  "btrikbb  tub  FETTBua  prom  tub  blavb." 


•  iMifth  ii.  4.    Mic«b  if.  a. 
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Kor  b  this  «U  which  thcto  two  mlghtr  nttlont  teem  detUiwd 
to  tMomplith  Ib  the  piurpoMS  otJehoiA,  While  •  oomtDttiiity 
of  •onUmc nto,  a  eommuoitY  of  priDoipltw,  and  a  community  « 
hiUnrctU  all  combine  witlt  Uie  groai  tcaohin^^  of  ChriallAnitT  to 
dcmonetmte  Uiat  there  ia  but  one  huroui  family,  of  which 
nationa  are  eeTorallj  the  mcmbcra,  requiring,  tlitfrefofe«  ttom 
every  man  an  eamott*  active,  and  practical  concern  in  the  wcU* 
being  of  every  otiicr ;— >wlitle  botli  am  riiiing  tliua  rapidly  into 
gmatcr  and  greater  importance  in  n'gard  to  the  tranMctione  of 
modern  and  ftitum  history,  and  ncoctsarily  in  regard  to  all  tlio 
intoroeta  of  tlie  human  mce ;— it  ii  but  natural  to  iiu|>poao  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  tlie  church  it  is  part  of  the  Divioo 
plim  to  assign  a  largo  portion  of  the  in«thimentality  to  oor 
transatlantic  brotliron.  It  would  appear,  indeed*  from  tlie  very 
composition  of  the  Statca,  aa  already  noted,  tliat  America  ti 
•pootnlly  designed,  in  coniunction  with  Knglnnd,  for  tlie  de« 
Yoloproent  of  a  plan  of  rrovidence,  Draught  with  mercy  snd 
gmee  to  i^ituro  gi^ncrations,  and  tliot  0ml  has  given  a  call  to  both 
to  unite  indissoluhly  for  its  aecomnlishroent 

It  is  an  eneonrsging  sign  of  tiie  tinu*s  that  whilst  Boroo  ii 
putting  forth  great  ellorts,  and  summoning  all  her  energies  fur 
another  grest  conflict  with  tlio  true  Gos]k*I,  Ood  lias  given  to 
IVotustant  England  and  Protestant  America  such  vast  exteo* 
•ion  and  power.  Already  Great  Dritain  and  tlie  United  Ststei 
possess  nearly  one  quarter  of  tlie  habitublo  cartli.  and  govern 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  its  inhahiunta, — a  fiAh  of  the 
human  race.  The  colonial  world  is  theirs;  Uio  commerce  of 
the  world  is  chiefly  in  tlieir  hands.  What  can  this  indicate  but 
that  God  has  not  only  a  great  work  for  tliem  to  do  on  behalf 
of  humanity,  but  a  great  part  to  perform  in  tlio  unbuilding  and 
enlargement  of  His  kingdom  in  tlie  world.  Their  higbi^st 
mission  is  to  unite  tlieir  energies  to  carry  liberty  and  aalvatioa 
to  the  prostrate  millions  inliabiting  both  hemiitpheres, — thejr 
§n  God's  instruments,  destined,  thcro  is  every  reason  to  bcliero, 
to  spread  tlio  glad  tidings  of  the  Goimcl  to  tlio  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth.  United,  tlien,  in .  one  ucstiny,  mav  they  never  he 
insensible  to  tlieir  loRy  privileges,  and  never  lorfcit  their  high 
esute. 

^  Toftilitr  Ul  ibMi'tTMi  iW  MnpU  0*M, 
Try  wbfti  lbs  of^s  wbat  lb*  99wti  yUI4." 

And  may  tlie  concluding  linea  of  tlic  same  fiocm  expKSi  tho 
modest  sentiments  of  each,— - 
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« AM  vlilk  alMiff  ilM  MrMM  af  tfflit  Illy  MHM 
BspiB^W  flitt.  Mi4  f»Ui«r«  all  ito  Imm^ 
.  8af ,  tlwll  mf  lUtW  Wraot  MlMtdanl  tftlly 
PoTMM  ibt  trlompk  Mi4  f«rtak«  tb«  g»l«f  ? 

The  ohampions  of  peaoo  and  ehrifttian  pbilanthfopj  irill  bo 
crowned  with  honour  by  posterity, — tlioy  will  have  a  diadinn 
InfinitolT  more  gloriona  than  tho  laurel  that  encirclea  the  brow 
of  the  horo  and  tho  conqueror;  and  these  worthy  sons,  in 
conjunction  with  her  gift  of  freedom  to  her  alaTcs,  will  refleol 
vpon  America  a  glory  yet  wanting  to  her  in  the  eyes  of  ail  Uie 
OTilised  nations  of  the  world. 

Wo  have  said  that  tho  rulers  of  the  meet  eivilised  portions  of 
the  earth  have  at  length  begun  to  learn  ilieir  true  interest,  and 
to  show  a  disposition  to  cultivate  tho  Tirtuos  of  peace  and 
amity;  tliat  tlioy  have  begun  to  have  improved  ideas  of  each 
other  through  more  regular  intercourse ;  that  they  have  already 
begun  in  some  degree  to  decline  from  the  worship  of  nationali- 
ties, and  that  the  exercise  of  tho  amenities  of  civilised  life  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  united  their  hearts  and  harmonised  their 
interests.  Among  other  pleasing  evidences  of  harmony  of  co- 
operation  in  tho  accomplishment  of  tho  benevolent  objects  of 
peace  is  this,  tliat  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
fully  carried  out  commercial  reciprocity  with  England,  and  with 
her  has  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  tbe  passage  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  thus  making  it  free  to  all  nations. 
We  might  also  mention  the  generous  conduct  of  Congress  in 
relation  to  Lieutenant  Maury's  important  discoveries  and 
observations. 

More  recently,  among  other  expressions  of  courtesy  and 
good  will,  tho  liouso  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
adopted  a  bill  for  reducing  the  duty  on  imports,  attaching  to 
it  a  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  and  passed  it  by 
a  largo  majority.  By  tliis  new  tariff  about  twenty  articles  that 
have  hitherto  paid  duty  are  now  admitted  duty  free. 

A  committee  was  some  time  since  apftointed  by  Congress 
to  consider  the  subject  of  a  prime  meriuian.  This  committee 
courteously  recommended  that  the  Greenwich  zero  of  London 
should  be  preserved  for  the  convenience  of  navigation;  and  that 
the  meridian  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington  should 
be  adopted  by  tho  authority  of  Congress  as  its  first  meridian  on 
the  American  continent  for  defining  accuratelv  and  permanently 
the  territorial  limits ;  and  for  advancing  the  science  of  astronomy 
in  America. 
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•  N^  miitt  tho  looent  lUdproeitj  IVottj  betweeD  the  United 
Butat  tnd  Cuuida  be  forgotten  among  the  erideneet  of  a  better 
Ibtufo  uodentanding  between  the  two  nations,-**  tteaij  by 
which  America  is  allowod  the  fiee  navigation  of  the  St.  Law* 
lenee  and  the  eanals,  and  an  equal  right  to  the  fisheries,  in 
ntnrn  for  similar  advantages  to  England.  British  Tessels  aro 
admitted  into  American  canals,  and  English  subjects  are  per- 
mitted to  fish  in  American  waters  to  the  tliirticth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  This  commences  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  colonics, 
infusing  new  vigour  into  the  commercial  intercourse  with  each 
other.*  The  commerce  with  Canada  being  now  almost  as  free 
ftom  emborrnssment  as  tliat  between  neighbouring  States  of  the 
Union,  forms  a  strong  bond  bv  which  to  secure  futuro  amicable 
lelations  witli  Uio  parent  kingdom. 

This  reciprocity  of  commercial  intercourse  is  anotlier  step  of 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  May  such  concessions  be 
abundantly  multiplied ;  may  they  become  genoml  I  Indeed, 
let  America  adopt  the  same  enlightened  policy  towards  England 
and  idl  her  colonics,  not  only  for  the  moral  advantages  that 
would  thereby  result,  but  also  finom  motives  of  self- interest ; 
for  it  is  slirowdly  calculated  that  by  still  adhering  to  tlie 
restrictive  usages  that  have  so  long  fettered  the  trading  interests 
of  the  world,  she  will  lose  at  least  seven  million  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.* 

'That  a  feeling  of  amity  and  hearty  good- will  toward  America 
exists  generally  in  England  admits  not  of  a  question,  and  thst 
this  feeling  is  reciprocated  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the 
United  States  is  equally  evident  The  unprincipled  and  reck- 
less among  the  public  journals  in  England  do  not  represent  the 
moss  of  the  population ;  still  less  do  similar  prints  express  the 
public  sentiment  of  America^  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  mo.4 
popular  journals  in  New  York,t  some  years  since,  when  a  Frvnch 
mvasion  of  some  portion  of  the  Bntisli  empire  was  thought 
probable,  "  that  the  mere  announcement  of  such  an  occunenoo 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  great  Uody  of  the  American  people. 
They  declared  that  in  such  an  event,  whether  Enghind  asked  it 


•a  tonign  importAUont,  aodM*  thm  4«ltt»ir«  plea  of  iu  btuif  btooftdil  if 
teplsff  moc«f  In  tht  eouBtrf. 
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or  nol»  the  iratfln  aioand  tho  British  coasts  would  swsmi 
dipper  ships  sod  oeean  steamers,  and  America  woald  err  out 
for  alliance,  offonsiTe  and  defensive,  with  the  home  of  their 
fathers.  Once  awakened,  this  would  he  the  deepest,  wildest 
passion  that  has  agitated  this  country  since  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence." England  is  the  parent  and  aaylom  of  Eoropean 
liberty,  and  there  is  not  an  American  who  is  not  bound  by  erery 
conceiyable  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  the  people*  all  over  the 
world.  All  instruction, — all  historic  association, — all  patriotic 
Tirtoe, — all  national  pride  and  vanity,— all  tho  influences  of 
every  kind  to  which  he  is  subject,  from  his  cradle  upwards, 
oombine  to  render  tho  conception  of  political  despotism  wholly 
monstrous  in  the  eyes,  and  aimost  incredible  to  the  understand- 
ing of  an  American. 

There  is  no  point  in  his  mental  structure  on  which  sympathy 
with  tho  enemies  of  England  could  fasten,  wliile  every  idea  that 
has  ever  been  prc^cious  to  the  race,  and  every  emotion  that  stirs 
witliin  their  soul,  is  on  the  side  of  England. 

There  are  thus  deep  philosophical  as  well  as  political  reasons 
why  the  closest  bond  should  exist  between  the  English  and  the 
American  people,  in  their  political  equally  with  their  civil  and 
rebgious  relations.  And  England  doily  continues  to  people 
large  states  in  America,  where,  by  a  common  language,  com* 
mercial  connections,  and  the  multiplied  reciprocities  of  alTection, 
the  people  maintain  an  essential,  a  perpetual  union  with  the 
parent  country. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  tho  President  of  the  United 
States  in  reply  to  an  aadrcss  presented  to  him,  in  the  year  1852, 
by  Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Crumpton,  on 
delivering  his  credentials,  ore  in  perfect  unison  with  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  we  advocate. 

"Our  forms  of  government,**  says  the  President,  "diflcr; 
but,  as  you  have  well  said,  we  are  kindred  nations,  ocknowlcdg* 
ing  a  common  ancestry,  speaking  a  common  language,  and  have 
a  joint  inheritance  in  those  enduring  monuments  of  literary 
genius  by  which  the  noblest  sentiments  and  wisest  maxims  of 
law  and  liberty  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  minds  Of  nations. 
We,  Sir,  have  inherited  from  Great  Britain  the  principles  of 
*  Magna  Chorta,'  the  Trial  'by  Jury,'  and  the  'Habeas  Corpus;' 
and  while  we  hope  we  have  extended  the  principle  of  liberty,  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  its  (^erms  are  to  be  found  in  those  great 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.     These  great  principles 
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mcDJojvd  in  «  higber  degne  bj  the  rabjects  and  ddscns  of  our 
fcspeetiTO  ooontrieo  than  £▼  those  of  any  other  in  the  woild.  I 
trasl  that  thej  may  nercr  be  hazarded  by  another  oonfliet;  and 
I  am  happy  to  assure  yon  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  mamtain  the  most  oordial  icladons  with  yonr  own;  and 
mthe  performance  of  this  doty,  alike  beneficial  to  both  ooontiies, 
I  am  sue  I  shall  hsTe  yonr  cordial  co-opcradon." 

Thns  the  sympathy  which  binds  the  two  nations  is  based  on 
a  mach  broader  fonndation  than  mere  political  and  commerdal 
ioicrests.  It  takes  its  rise  from  sometliing  more  ennobling. 
While  the  coal  and  iron  of  England,  and  the  cotton  and  other  raw 
materialB  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  underrated  as  in* 
stromcnti  of  wealth  and  promoters  of  civilisation  at  home  and 
abroad,— while  the  same  blood  flows  in  the  Tcins  of  the  people 
of  both  countries, — while  they  speak  the  same  language  and 
own  the  same  descent,  and  have  die  same  feelings,  sentiments, 
masncrs,  fashions,  and  pursue  the  same  social  amusements,  and 
while  tliousands  of  American  citizens  cling  to  the  srmpathies, 
to  the  feelings,  and  to  the  memories  of  the  mother  land,  from 
the  sea-board  to  the  frontier  seUlemcnts,  this  is  the  noblest  and 
most  spiritual  bond  of  union,  that  they  profess  the  same  faith, 
have  the  same  institutions,  are  actuated  by  the  same  high  im- 
pulses, and  are  woven  into  the  same  tissue  by  innnmerable 
private  firicndships  and  alliances. 

This  sympathy  of  race  and  rcliffious  fecliug,  quite  irrespective 
of  tlicir  national  greatness,  should  moke  an  Englishman  proud 
of  the  American  people,  and  induce  him  to  regard  them  as  aa 
object  of  study  and  of  interest  rather  than  of  satire,  of  emula- 
tion rather  than  of  envy. 

Between  these  two  great  nations,  peace  and  goodwill  should 
be  preserved  at  the  risk  of  everything  but  good  faith  and 
national  honour, — at  tlie  risk  of  everydunir,  it  should  be  aaid, 
but  tlie  most  precious  national  rights  and  liberties.  And  it  is 
gratif)'ing  to  know  that  human  null  and  ingenuity  are  largely 
contributing,  amongst  other  agencies,  to  the  permanent  estab-- 
hsbmcnt  of  union.  The  greatest  mechanical  power  of  the  age, 
---an  important  agent  in  civilisation, — steam,  by  uniting  the 
distant  portions  of  Europe  and  America,  is  consequently  binding 
in  ties  of  friendship  and  friendly  commerce  the  most  distant 
States,  and  will  render  them  naturally  desirous  of  peace,  while 
the  terrible  impetus  it  gives  to  the  destructive  power  of  arma- 
ments renders  wars  more  imfiequent  because  more  dreaded. 
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It  18  deeplj  to  be  legietted  that  Tory  reoentl  j  gnro  dilTeraieei 
baTO  arisen  between  the  British  and  American  cabinets.  The 
principal  caoses  appear  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  America  to 
possess  Cuba — the  settlement  by  England  of  the  Honduras 
frontier— and  the  recent  English  enlistment  for  the  Foreign 
Legion.  But  as  diplomacy  has  again  proTcd  itself  of  Talae,  and 
the  nations  themselves  have  not  lost  their  reason,  these  diflcrences 
haye  Jiappily  been  adjusted  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Both 
nations  are  free,  both  are  civilised,  both  are  educated,  both  of 
one  race,  and  under  governments  which  differ  little  flrom  each 
other.  Neither  is  carried  away  by  a  lust  of  military  glory; 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  one  is  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 
Between  such  communities  an  armed  conflict,  always  odious 
and  destructive,  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  revolting 
than  between  any  other  nations, — ^would  be  as  unnatural  as  a 
civil  war, — as  unnatural  as  it  would  be  impolitic.  It  would  be 
a  mutual^  fratricide,  diriding  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  against 
itself;  while  its  practical  results  would  bo  disastrous  to  both  to 
a  degree  which  language  cannot  describe;  it  would  be  such  a 
calamity  as  might  make  "tlie  angels  weep,"  and  would  assuredly 
provoke  the  just  retribution  of  tlie  Almighty.  At  tlie  same 
time  war  between  two  such  nations  (as  it  is  now  between  all 
ciriUsed  States)  would  not  bo  a  war  of  conquest,  but  only  a 
species  of  violent  arbitration,  and  would  therefore  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  conqueror. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  parent  has  devastated  the  fair 
inheritance  of  tlie  child,  or  that  the  child  has  destroyed  the 
property  of  the  parent;  but  rather  that  the  energy,  enterprise, 
and  moral  greatness  which  mark  the  character  of  both  nations 
will  be  used  to  build  up  and  not  to  pull  down  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  each,  and  leave  it  as  a  lasting  monument,— the 
monument  of  the  peace  they  have  so  well  begun,  to  the  per* 
petuation  of  their  mutual  renown. 

Among  the  usual  means  of  fostering  international  prejudioei^ 
and  keeping  up  a  constant  irritation  between  countries  whose 
truest  interest  it  is  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  each 
other,  none  are  more  offensive  or  effectual  than  bitter  national 
songs  and  tlie  satirical  misrepresentations  and  caricatures  of 
interested  or  prejudiced  tourints  and  public  journalists. 

Some  men  can  discern  nothing  of  interest  or  grandeur  away 
from  tlie  soil  that  gave  them  birth ;  but  tlie  true  lover  of  his 
country,  grateful  for,  and  rejoicing  in  her  elevation,  can  fVankly 
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mdoordiiUj  admiroaiid  delight  in  the  progren  and  adfaaeeinent 
•ehiered  h  j  other  nations,— -ctn  see  the  noe  of  honour  mn  by 
ber  eompedton  without  gradge  or  enrf  of  the  winner,— can  fed 
the  thrill  and  glow  of  admiration  in  his*  heart,  whether  it  beit 
for  English  or  American  aaocess.  Thooaands  of  the  best  of 
England's  sons  rejoice  in  bearing  honest  testimobj  and  in  doing 
honour  to  the  greatness  of  their  kindred  race ;  while  thoosands 
more,  in  whose  heart  glows  the  same  fire  that  burnt  so  brightly 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  foci  that  the  more  faithfol 
they  iae  to  the  great  object  of  their  lore  and  worship,  the  mors 
freely  most  they  cherish  the  spirit  of  charity  and  good*will  for 
all  mankind. 

So,  while  their  mutnal  wants  and  mntual  faith  cement  a  mntnal 
aficction,  let  the  smile  that  plays  on  the  eoontcnance  of  firxend- 
ship  light  up  such  a  glow  of  bcnoTolent  sunshine,  that  the 
traveller,  in  passing  through  these  countries  respoctiTcly,  may 
gratefully  receive  hospitalities  ungrudgingly  given,  and  with  a 
welcome  that  shows  in  the  eye  and  tiio  neart  the  existcnoo  of 
an  aiTectionate  and  cordial  brotherhood ! 

It  must  not,  however,  bo  concealed,  that  while  It  is  ao  highly 
important  and  doairablo  that  cordiality  and  good*will  ahould 
ever  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  yet, 
until  America  abolishes  her  slavery,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  an 
iniente  eordiale.  Let  this  plague-spot  bo  wiped  away, — ^this 
almost  only  root  of  bitterness  be  destroyed, — and  by  such  an 
efibrt  of  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  as  would  be  thus  exhibited 
not  only  would  America  be  immediately  placed  in  the  highest 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,— not  only  would  die 
become,  hke  England,  tlie  cherished  abode  of  freedom,  the  centre 
of  civilisation,  the  nursery  of  benevolence,  the  Pharos  of  the  world, 
-—not  only  would  she  become  at  once  a  refuge  for  the  opprea8cd 
and  a  terror  to  the  oppressor,  and  successfully'  achieve  the 
high  destiny  designed  her,— but  then,  also,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance  woiild  be  formed,  more  powerful  and  more  vital,  becanso 
mors  natural,  than  that  now  existing  between  England  and 
France.  Then  the  sympathy/  in  action  and  in  feeling,  between 
the  two  members  of  tiie  great  Anglo-Saxon  (amily  would  bo  bot 
the  prelude  to  the  meeting  of  the  nations, 

'*  In  th«  ParllMDtat  of  eiMV».tht  F«d«ntioa  of  ibt  vorM  i**.. 

then  the  Briiiuli  lion  "  shall  roar  for  a  defence  around  tho  tents 
of  Judnh,"  while  ihd  eagle  of  Amcrioa  will  arise  and  "  jQuttcr  over 
her,  and  spread  abroad  her  wings." 
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A  ruplim  between  tho  two  eoontiios  woald  bo  Uio  muMmI 
afflietion  which  oould  befall  our  noo  in  cither  hcmifphOTe. 
And  our  American  brethron  may  colloct  flrom  tho  moat  pairioUo 
and  best  organs  of  public  opinion  in  England  how  much  soch 
n  collision  would  Uioro  be  deplored. 

This  feeling  does  not  arise  (rom  any  low»  sordid  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  Tiew,  but  flxmi 
a  humane  dxead  of  the  horrors  and  insamty  which  snch  a  firatd* 
cidal  war  would  evoke. 

The  most  sensible  and  rational  people  in  both  countries 
would  be  the  first  to  raise  their  Toices  against  an  appeal  to  arms 
until  other  means  of  settling  the  quarrel  had  been  exhausted. 
It  seems  certain,  indeed,  that  whatever  may  bo  the  vapouriug 
spirit  indulged  in  by  the  filibustering  section  of  the  community, 
and  the  supercilious  banter  of  some  of  our  English  journals, 
nothing  that  can  possibly  lead  to  a  hostilo  conflict  between 
them  will  be  permitted  by  the  really  patriotic  and  independent 
portion  of  either  nation. 

To  the  European  despots  nothing,  probablv,  would  be  mors 
satisfactory  than  to  witness  the  two  freest  and  greatest  nations 
on  the  globe, — the  last  asylums  of  liberty  and  equality, — shedding 
their  blood  about  some  paltry  point  of  etiquette  or  .some  worth- 
less portion  of  territory. 

As  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  amity  between  the  two 
nations  cannot  but  bo  the  earnest  wish  of  every  lover  of  his 
species,  of  order,  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  of  religion, 
let  it  be  the  aim  of  all,  in  every  possible  way,  to  make  their 
£ratemisation  on  both  sides  complete  and  cordiaL  Let  both 
nations  see  to  it  that  they  be  indissolubly  united.  Let  them 
hope  and  pray  that  increasing  communications  will  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  introduce  the  great  body  of  the  two  peoples  to 
each  other,  and  that  such  relationships  will  be  established  as 
will  secure  peace  against  the  accidents  and  asperities  of  fortune, 
ambition,  or  caprice. 

.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  Great  Britain  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  treating  the  Americans,  their  customs,  habits, 
laws,  and  proceedings  generally,  with  discourtesy;  and  that 
more  so  than  the  peculiarities  that  may  with  more  reason  be 
judged  censurable  In  other  nations.  The  American  public 
complain  of  this  treatment,  and  denounce  the  attacks  made  on 
them  as  ill-natured,  unfair,  and  prejudiced,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  ill-advised,  impolitic,  and  dangerous  in  their  practical  results. 
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It  may  be  thai  Um  fbelfog  of  Um  ini\)oritj  of  tbo  popohtkni  ia 
IIm  UdIIoA  SlatM  if  onfaToorabto  to  England ;  bat  abuao  and 
■aUtd  aro  not  tbo  means  to  acooro  tlieir  friendship  and  attach- 
Bcot '  While  it  ia  admitted  that  aome  of  them  are  unlVicndl?* 
thej  aro  not  all  arfne.  There  ii  a  largo  and  reapectable 
minority  alwaya  existing,  though  not  always  eomposoa  of  the 
tame  elements,  or  acting  in  concert,  which  is  decidedly  friendly, 
Til.,  the  commercial  and  the  religious  portions  of  the  population. 
It  is  eridently  the  proper  policjr  of  the  Englisli  press,  aasomed 
as  the  representatives  of  the  English  people,  to  support  and 
strengthen  tliis  minority ;— not  as  hitlierto,  witli  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, to  confound  the  friendly  and  the  unfriendlj  in  tho  same 
censures,  and  assail  them  with  tlie  snroe  ridicule;  not  lo  con- 
found all  American  men  and  things  without  distinction  in  an  in- 
discriminate  condemnation.  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice 
to  regard  all  measures  of  questionable  propriety,  when  emanating 
from  the  Government,  as  done  by  tho  whole  of  tho  Ameri- 
can people,  although  such  measures  may  probably  have  been 
opposed  and  condemned  in  tlio  most  resolute  wav  by  neariy 
one  half  of  tlie  representatives  of  tho  nation,  and  by  «  Teiy 
considerable  number  of.  the  nation  itself. 

At  tho  present  time  a  society  of  native  Americans  has 
started  into  full  viulity  under  the  title  of  *'Know  Koihings," 
or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  Order  of  tho  United  Americans. 
Whatever  may  be  its  real  objects,  however  impolitic  or  contrary 
to  tho  professed  principles  of  complete  religious  liberty, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  originated  in  motives  of  the 

Surest  patriotism,  and  that  many  of  its  developments  are 
eoidedly  favourable  to  England,  yet  it  has  been  derided  by 
almost  the  entire  English  press, — a  course  of  conduct  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  decidedly  unwiao  and  reprehensble. 

Whatever  we  may  deny  the  Americans,  there  is  one  thing  we 
esnnot  but  appreciate,  viz.,  their  growing  importance  in  the 
material  and  political  world;  while  they  themselves  know,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  that  Europeans  can  no  longer  afford 
to  regard  them  with  indiffcrcnco  or  contempt.* 


*  Hm  e«1l«,  who  cwmd  iIm  Alluicie  b«eMM  tb«f  eooM  sol  f*l  Irrltad  lor 
A«  1  risb,  lod  ib#iir  mn  df«f«iied  bj  ib«  crj  of  **  Anenca  for  ibo  Anericttao.**  TW 
VMiaU  of  Ibo  Catbolico  of  tboir  progrou  in  tbo  ovorriao  of  prWoilj  poiror,  to  iv- 
pogooal  to  topablieoa  uugvo,  uicb,  for  inataoeo.  u  Cardioal  Belltni  lorcinf  mAooI 
'cbUdroB  to  knoal  bofort  bia,— ibo  dcfooad  for  o  portioo  of  ibo  public  fowto  for  ikt 
nppovt  of  tcboob  to  bo  oodor  iboar  o«ra  dirtctioo  ond  cootfol.—- oad  tbo  cxor- 
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It  is  high  time  thai  all  partv  feeling  and  pottj  prcrjadioo  and 
jealousies  bo  done  away,  ana  that  men  of  inteliigcnoe  in  all 
nations  set  an  example  of  striving  for  the  things  that  make  for 
peace  and  things  whereby  thoj  may  improve  and  edifjr  each 
other.  And  may  God  graciously  Touchsafe  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  such  wisdom  that  thor  may  see  it  to  be  their  own 
best  interest  to  prefer  the  solid  ad? ontagcs  of  peaceful  enterprise 
to  the  ambitious  projects  of  territorial  dominion ! 


**  Hoali  dovB  ib«  Mund  of  ^aarrcl,  bt  partv  Bamet  aloa«^ 
Let  brother  Join  with  brother,  and  duty  cImoi  hit  own  t 
In  battle  with  the  Buuninon  host,  join  peasant,  clerk,  and  lord, 
Svcct  Charitj  yoor  bann«r*Saf,  and  'God  for  All*  joor  word.** 

**  The  time  is  not  come  for  me  yet,"  says  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
**  if  ever  it  should  come,  to  midce  me  feel  myself  warranted  in 
forming  speculations  upon  for  results,  upon  guarantees  for 
future  endurance  and  stability.  All  that  I  can  now  do  is  to 
look  and  to  marvel  at  what  is  before  my  eyes.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  deficient  in  relish  for  antiquity  and  association.  I  know 
that  I  am  English,  not  in  a  pig-headed  adhesion  to  everything 
there,  but  in  heart  to  its  last  throb.  Yet  I  cannot  be  unmoved 
or  callous  to  tlio  soarings  of  young  America — in  such  legitimate 
and  laudable  directions  too;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  already  not  the 
least  bright,  and  may  be  tlie  most  enduring  title  of  my  country 
to  the  homage  of  mankind,  that  she  has  produced  such  a  people. 
May  God  employ  both  for  his  own  high  glorv !  " 

To  conclude:  while  men  of  commerce  look  at  the  mercantile 
worth  of  tlio  spices  of  the  United  States, — its  jewels,  grain, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  woods,  drugs,  and  perfumes; 
while  the  naturalist  pores  enamoured  over  its  Fauna,  its  Flora, 
and  its  mineralogy,  the  philosophic  christian  traces  with  delight 


tlooal.  glot  of  ibe  Uboor  aMrhel  this  jear  in  ibe  eM*board  dliee,  coreequeat  on 
co«nercial  deprnMioa,  btte  all  given  food  for  ibia  n«>w  agittlion.  1*he  itriocipla 
aaterled  la  ibis  toriety  is  ibsl  of  uslionslilj.  Tlie  msnifsAto  .aAer—  Isl.,  disavow* 
inf  all  rvliipoue  iotoli^rauce,  le  as  foiluast— Sitd.  (lacb  BMaber  most  be  a 
rrolesisni,  bom  of  J*roira«sol  parviiia,  rsarsd  ttnd#r  l*rutestanl  iaflusnco :  and  i^ 
be  is  ubilsd  to  a  Uoniso  i'atliolic  wife  be  is  not  eligible  10  soj  office.  The  5fd 
Article  deftaes  the  objects,  of  the  Church  of  Home  aitd  nth«'r  fareign  influence,  and 
.  protects  the  insiiiutioiis  of  the  eouatrjr  bjr  placing  all  offices  in  Ibe  giA  of  ibe 
|ieof»le.  or  br  tboir  ap|ioittiment«  noiM  but  nslircborn  I'roiestsnl  citisens.  The 
oaths  are  most  solrmn  ;  every  *'  know- not  lung**  tk*r»by  binds  bimsvlf  to  exclude 
n  large  number  of  bis  fellow* citiaeoa  from  all  sbare  in  the  tJaiinistratioo.— esclu* 
MOO  from  sll  shsre  in  the  Oovernmeat.  Ace..— and  the  depiivaiion  of  the  ffsochise 
irill  be  a  saiural  cooieqaeuce.—  WtHmintitr  Review,  July*  1H.N6,  f  f.  196, 4«« 
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tbt  poirar  ft  hm  iMfiiigiilj  swayed.  OTer  tho  todal  lUt*  of  a 
great  poitioB  of  mankind;  tho  waja  innnmerablo  in  which  ihat 
power  ia  now  perrading  all  dviliaed  life;  and  the  certainty 
ofery  day  growing  clearer  that  hence  will  epring  changea,  aocial 
and  reUgioua,  which,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  spheres  affected, 
the  Taloe  of  the  benefits  confoned,  and  the  spicndonr  of  the 
sobaequent  career  ensured,  will  cattse  the  Unitea  States  to 
without  a  parallel  in  the  galaxy  of  nations. 


CUBA  AND  THE  CUBANS. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


**  Qow  enchanting  to  tbo  •enact,  at  least,"  aaya  tho  Ecrl  of 
Carlisle^  ''wero  tho  throo  wocka  I  spent  in  OumI  How  ot 
memory  torna  to  ita  picturca^oo  fonna  and  balmy  ddoal**  and 
he  thoa  poetically  apoatrophiaes  tlie  boautaibl  aocnery  of  the 

MV«tr«pleft 


foratCi  of  vaCidlBff  gttw, 

M  Aftlm  lapM*  tad  m  ormas*  ti^omtf 

liiPDi  bamboo  wtktm  bar  faatbarr  m 


Wbira  tba  lirai  bamboo  vaavat  bar  faatbaiy 
Ab4  bar  tail  thada  tba  maicblMt  cajba  tATOVtt 

• 

"  Ya  alaodlMt  atbara  af  aacbaoflBf  bloa^ 

Bava,  aa  Ita  ricb  ▼arlailat  glva  vaf, 
Ta  tba  daar  tappblra  of  mr  mldnlf  bt  bvi^ 

Tba  bamlibad  aiaia  ai  jronr  partet  day. 

M  Yat  tall  OM  Bat  my  aatlra  tklat  ara  blaak, 
Tbat,  fliubad  vitb  liqald  vealtb,  bo  eaaa  aaldt  «•§•( 

For  Tlrtaa  ploaa,  and  onaabftod  darat  not  tpaak. 
And  aatora't  glorias  brigbtaa  fouad  tba  tkrab* 

Cuba,  styled  tho  *'  Qaeen  of  tho  Antillca,"  and  tho  "Oem  of 
Iho  Amerioan  Seaa,**  or  "  La  Sicmpro  Fiel  lala  do  Cnba,**  as  it 
ia  grandiloQucDtly  styled  in  all  Spanish  doeumenta,  waa  dio- 
ooToed  by  Columbus,  October  28th,  1402,  in  his  first  Toyago 
to  tho  west  siWr  discoTcring  St  Salvador,  one  of  tho  Loenyoa 
or  Bahama  Islea.  Ita  figuro  ia  bng  and  narrow,  approaching 
that  of  a  crescent,  with  its  convex  aide  looking  towarda  tha 
Arotio  Polo;  ita  west  portion  lying  brcwccn  Florida  and  tho 
peninsula  of  Yucatan^^the  noith*east  promontory  of  South 
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Amerioft.  liii  tunpoMd  to  baTo  been  united  to  tbia  part  of  tbe 
oontinent  of  SouUi  America  bj  an  ialbmoa*  bot  now  two 
entranoea  into  tbe  Oulf  of  Mexico  are  prceentcd,  fonncd  by  the 
action  of  tbe  watora  of  tbe  Caribbean  8oa;'»tbe  one  to  the 
■ooth  between  Cape  Catocho  and  Cape  St  Antonio;  and  tbe 
otlior  to  tbe  north,  between  Baliia  Honda  and  Florida. 

Cuba  ia  about  ninety-fire  milca  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Jamaica ;  from  llaiti  fifly  miles ;  about  one  bondrDd  ana  twenty 
milca  from  the  coast  of  Tobaaco  and  Yucatan  in  Mexico ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fiftr  miles  from  Florida,  Like  Jamaica,  and 
most  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago  gcnoralW,  it  is 
intersected  bv  a  chain  of  mountains  passing  cast  and  west; 
which  chain  (called  Montanus  del  Cobro,  or  Snake  Mountains), 
partaking  of  the  curvature  of  the  island,  and  sloping  on  each 
aide  towards  tlie  coast,  raises  itself  up  in  its  highest  elevation 
about  acven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
theaea. 

It  is  situated  in  23.0  north  latitude,  and  82.2  west  longitude; 
and  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  by  about  fifty* 
two  milca  in  medial  breadth;  containing  a  superficial  area  of  fortjr- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  being  ncariy  equal  m 
extent  to  all  the  other  islands  united.  The  largest  and  most 
important  island  attached  to  Cuba  is  the  IsJe  of  Pines,  called 
by  Columbus,  who  discovered  it  in  1404,  Evangelista,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  about  hidf  the  size  of  Long 
Island  in  the  United  States.  Cuba  was  originally,  and  isat  the 
present  time,  though  now  almost  the  only  one,  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World,  and 
is  the  largest  of  those  that  constitute  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  earliest  period  at  which  anything  was  heard  respecting 
this  island  that  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  £urope 
was  in  1618,  when  Cortcz  sailed  from  it  with  six  hundred  and 
twenty  men  for  his  expedition  to  Mexico,  under  the  direction  of 
Velasquez.  The  latter  was  one  of  tliD  companions  of  Columbus, 
and  the'  first  Deputy-Governor  of  Cuba,  under  Don  Diego 
Columbus ;  and  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  latter  that 
Velasquez  cfiTceted  its  conquest  from  the  natives,  who  for  a  time 
bravely  defended  their  lovely  isle  under  tlieir  celebrated  cazi^oe 
or  chief,  ilatnay.  The  circumstances  attending  tliis  invasion 
were  of  great  atrocity,  especiallv  in  relation  to  tliis  celebrated 
Indian.    Being  taken  prisoner,  he  waa  ordered  by  Velasquez  to 
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bo  boml  alifo.  When  lied  to  Um  tUke,  and  heton  tiio  tOal 
bnnd  wat  thfown  upon  tho  ptlo  that  was  to  oonaonio  hit  body 
lo  aabei^  llaUiaj  Jistcncd  to  the  ezbortattont  of  a  priett.  who 
beaottgbt  bim  to  cnbraco  CbristianitT. 

**  Aro  tbera  any  Spaniarda  in  paradiaa  ?  "  enqnived  tbo  doomed 

obief. 

^'Witboat  donbl  ibeio  aro  aome,**  itpliod  tbo  priest 

"Ab,  then,  Ilatoay  baa  no  wish  to  go  tbeio.  Fire  tbo  atako 
and  lei  me  born»  for  I  baTO  no  deaiio  to  bo-  aoen  wbeio  tben  an 
Spaniaida."^ 

Tbo  sabjugation  of  tbo  island'  waa  eflceted  by  a  foroo  of 
about  tlirvo  buodrcd  men,  sent  for  tliis  obicci  from  Hispaniola. 
now  llaiti,  in  or  about  tbo  year  1611.  It  bad  been,  bowcrer. 
eiroumnavigalcd  by  Oeampo  in  ld08,  tbrco  years  prcriooaly, 
tiU  whicb  ttmo  it  was  aupposed  by  Columbns  lo  bsTo  been  a 
ooDtincnt 

Tlio  popolatjon  of  Cnba  ia  ead'mated  at  tbo  present  timo  at 
neariy  1,000,000  of  all  classes  and  colours,  of  whom  upwards 
of  ooo-tliitd  are  whites.  According  to  statistics  giTcn  by  M. 
Bellou,  the  number  of  tbo  population  of  tbo  whole  island  is  as 
follows: — Of  whites,  603,000;  of  ine  coloured  people,  about 
205,000;  and  of  alaTes,  442,000.  Bnt  the  number  of  alaToa 
here  given  is  probably  anderraied,  as  Lord  Aberdeen,  writing  to 
*  Mr.  Bulwer  in  December  1843,  estimated  them  at  that  time,  on 
the  authority  of  tbo  most  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
as  between  800,000  and  000,000.t 

According  to  Scnor  Torre  the  population  is  1,500,000.  Of 
this,  about  1,009,000  aro  comprise  u  the  settled  population  of 
the  island.  The  proportions  in  1853,  which  aro  derived  from 
the  latest  official  census  that  has  been  published,  is  as  follows: 
—Whites,  501,988;  free  coloured,  176,647;  slaves,  3d0,42d: 
total,  1,009,000.  This  is  the  fixed  population ;  add  to  this  the, 
transient,  and  the  aggregate  would  l^  mcrcased  to  1,500,000. 

Divided  according  to  nationalities  the  whole  population  is 
thus  enumerated : — Natives  of  Spain,  90,620 ;  of  the  Canarr 
Islands,  25,000;  of  France,  8,000;  of  England,  1,000;  an& 
of  America  and  other  countries,  3,000;   leaving  more  than 


*  A  UMilftr  iragMlj  lo  Um  thof  vm  trud  hy  PisMrOk  In  bk 
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t  llMorj  of  Cobo;  or,  NoiM  bj  *  Jiatilkr  ia  tU  Tropka.     Bj 
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400»000  natifct  of  the  island.  Among  the  Utter  iro  tli« 
oopno^ooloa^od  American  race  of  Cuba  atlll  existing  In  Tory 
tmiul  nambors,  who  are  oonsiderod  the  tnio  descendants  of  the 
aborigines  found  on  Uio  island  when  first  visited  bj  Columbua 
The  total  number  tlius  given,  estimating  tlio  area  of  the 
island  in  squaro  leagues  at  8,075,  gives  254  to  the  squara 
league*  or  20  to  the  squaro  mile,  and  allows  that  tlie  population 
is  more  dense  than  tliat  of  tlie  soulliem  portion  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  of  any  one  of  tlio  Spanish* American  States,  including 
the  whole  of  Brazil.^ 

On  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  Pliny  Miles,  of  Boston,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  I  quote  additional 
statiiities.    They  are  as  late  as  1 857  :— 

'*  The  total  number  of  estates  on  tho  bland  is  not  ftur  (Vom 
14,000;  which  may  be  divided  as  follows  :—KK>freo  plantations, 
1,602;  sugar  plantations/  1,442;  tobacco  plantauons,  012; 
grazing  and  fruits,  0,030.  Tho  annual  products  are  valued  at 
000,000,000  dollars.  Some  of  tho  principal  are  estimated  as 
follows :— sugar,  18,000,042  dolhirs;  fhiits,  14,830,050  dollars; 
cofToe,  6,000,000  dollars;  molass4*s,  1,402,728  dollari;  cigars, 
4,207,400  dollara;  leaf  tobacco,  500,000  dollars.  The  annual 
imports  of  the  island  amount  to  $0,000,000  dollars ;  the  exports 
about  28,000,000  dollars.  Cuba  sends  exporU  to  England 
annually  to  tlie  amount  of  about  1,500,000  dollars;  and  to  the 
United  States,  about  7,000,000  dollars.  There  are  aUo  already 
constructed  railroads  measuring  007  mih^s." 

Etiinologically  considered,  the  races  of  inhabitants  found  at 
present  on  the  island,  are  the  Caucnitian,  African,  American, 
and  Mongolian.  The  latter  are  chiclly  Chinotio,  introduced  into 
tho  island  since  1847,  amounting  to  about  0,000,  and  included 
in  tho  ^' transient**  returns.  Africans  wero  introduced  into  Cuba 
in  1524,  but  Anom  causes  that  will  hercoAcr  appciur,  rather  tlian 
(Vom  climate,  tlie  multiplication  of  tlio  race  has  never  eorrcs* 
ponded  witli  what  might  havo  been  rcasonablv  expected. 
According  to  the  clearest  and  most  ineontrovortiblo  evidence 
their  numbers  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  merciless 
oppression.  It  is  well  known  that  many  tliouimnds  of  AfVicans 
havo  been  brought  into  Cuba  since  1850,  and  tliat  now  its  slave 
population  is  only  littlo  more  tlian  half  a  million. 

*  Conp^odl  G«o(ra|»bU  Stfet,  poliiioi,  Mi«dbik«  f  ewBMadft  ds  to  lib  4s 
C«b^     Dm  Jom  MmU  d«  U  Torr«  UmI  of  Um  Uooooika  U  lUvtsoA. 
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Clwl  WtfBDtOtHL     IlSfWUM  is  bOUt  OB  tbo  IIOftll*VQI(0n 

lOOv  StvBOUOiB  DQniff  ODOCFB  OCCSBBO  UiO  OlMUUkOB  D0CVOCB 

Oobo  «i4  tbo  wmn  load  of  Konli  Aneiico  voo  fbnnd  the  noM 
ooBvcaitfBtMMftgo  for nefdMtti tonelo  boond  to  Eunma  tnm 
Mosieo.  Tbo  kk  Bomcd  dtiei  aio  tbo  moio  ondcnt,  for  tbey 
veio  iMiaded  bj  tbo  flM  DcpQty*GoTefBor.  UaTumo,  bowerer, 
it  Doi  only  tbo  prjneipol  aty»  bat  bos  loog  boon  tbo  grcalMi 
oooMOcitiol  cnporhuB  of  |bo  wctlcni  kloDdo.  It  otindi^  •• 
■b«ody  Mid,  oo  tbo  sortb-woii  aido  of  tbo  iabod*  disUuit  from 
KinffBton  740  milci^  tbo  ooone  bctoff  Miitb  of  Jomoico  ood  of 
Cobo.  nraod  Copco  Anicmio  and  Concoleo. 

Tbo  abopo  of  tbo  town,  liko  tbo  borboor.  It  ■emicireaIor»  the 
dUiDi'tcr  Lviug  fonncd  by  tbo  thore.  Liko  mooy  other  ibwu 
witbin  tbo  tropico*  it  oppcon  ot  o  diitonoo  00  if  cmbotomed  in 
0  wood  of  palm  osd  oUicr  tiv«o  of  gitat  noTolty  and  boaotj  of 
fmo,  to  tbo  Ettfopeaa  oyo  towering  witb  proud  pro-tmincnoo 
over  all  tbo  other  Tiaiblo  objocta  tbo  eity  containt.  Its  popo- 
latioB  b  estimated  at  ono  bundled  and  twenty  tliousand. 

It  baa  been  truly  aaid  that  botb  tbo  Old  and  tbo  New  World 
Boot  in  Cuba.  Ilaranna  oeema  liko  a  pieco  of  Spain  that  his 
diiited  into  tbo  Atkntio.-  Approaching  thia  city  from  Europe 
or  America,  tbo  oyo  b  rivetUxl  bj  tbo  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
tbo  panorama.  On  ono  aido  aro  fortificationa,  reaembling  tlioao 
of  Malla,  hewn  out  of  the  dark  grey  rock,  and  along  their 
parapets  mav  bo  acen  lineo  of  aoldicra  in  white  uniforma,  with 
tbo  ancient  opanitb  banner,  red  and  gold,  waving  in  the  paasing 
eoirents  of  tlio  air.  Below  these,  along  tho  slioro  to  tlM  right 
of  tho  entrance  to  tho  harbour,  towards  tlio  ramparts,  spreads 
the  town;  not  aombre,  like  London,  nor  white,  liko  Pana,  bat 
partV'ColoufDd,  liko  Damascus.  Tho  houses  are  blue,  rink, 
scariet,  yellow,  with  masses  of  grcon  palms  gleaming  abovo 
them,  and  sliiuling  tho  strcx*t8  and 'squares  with  their  broad 
feathery  fronds;  tho  wliolo  city  bssking  in  tlio  sun  and  rrscmbling 
an  immense  number  of  showy  airticles  of  porcelain  and  glass  on  a 
stall  of  fancy  wares.  In  tlio  harbour  float  old-fashioned 
flondolas,  not  black,  liko  tlioae  of  Venice,  but  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  Altogether  Ilavanna  has  a  peculiar  character,  and  a 
romantic  life,  unlike  that  of  any  other  city  cither  in  Europe  or 
America. 

Tbo  riohcs  and  magniflccnco  of  Ilavanna  have  frequently 
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excitod  Uio  otipSdlty  of  InTtdmi,  and  it  has  boen,  theroftn^ 
ropoetodlj  tubjoot  to  attaoks  by  hottilo  annamentt.  It  wai 
taken  bT  a  Froooh  pirato  in  1508;  allcrwanls  b^  EngHih  and 
French  Daccanooni»  and  aubaoquentlj  by  tlio  British,  under  the 

8uke  of  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococko,  in  the  roifpi  of 
eorgo  III.,  aller  a  aiego  of  twenty-nine  days;  its  eaptnrs 
inTolving  a  great  aacriflco  of  lives,  as  well  as  producing  a  tssI 
amount  of  truaiiuro  to  Uio  captors.  It  was,  howorer,  restored 
to  Spain  by  England  in  the  pcnoo  of  1 703. 

But  tl)0  value  and  importaneo  o{  tlio  city,  as  also  of  the 
whole  island,  was  mtod  so  high,  as  already  hinted,  not  only  on 
account  of  llie  treafiures  it  was  found  to  contain,  but  still  more 
firom  great  political  and  commercial  considerations;  as  it  was 
Uie  key  of  tlie  Spanish  posscfwions  in  Sooth  America,  and  the 
harbour  in  whicn  all  tlio  galleons  and  merchant  vessels  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  before  they  departed  on  tlicir  voyage  to 
Europe. 

Since  t)io  loss  to  Spain  of  her  South  American  colonies,  this 
island  has  become  of  especial  importance  to  England  and 
America,  wlione  mutual  interest  it  is  to  secure  its  iH*rmonent 
possession  to  Spain;  or,  on  any  disniption  of  the  tie  which 
binds  it  to  Europe,  to  recognise  it  as  an  independent  state,  as  it 
commands  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Straits  of  Yucatan  and 
Florida;  the  navigation  of  tlio  windward  pojisago  and  channel 
of  Baliamas ;  witli  all  the  maritime  frontier  south  of  Ooorgia,  in 
tlio  north  of  the  new  hcmittpliere ;  and,  tlifreforo,  by  whiohoocver 
of  these  two  great  maritime  powers  it  were  possessed,  the  balance 
of  nower  would  be  dcMtroyed,  via. :— tliat  equilibrium  of  political 
infloeneo  which  tlie  civilised  world  instinctively  feels  to  be  essen* 
tial  io  tlio  maintenance  of  order  and  tlio  due  development  of  all 
resources,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  tliat  are  witliin  its  reaeh; 
and  tlie  loss  of  which  equilibrium,  it  may  bo  feared,  would  in- 
volve the  sacrifice  of  tlie  peace  and  amity  which  have  so  long 
subsisted  between  these  nations.  No  one,  especiollv  who  is  an 
inhabitant  of  tlio  oolonies  of  Great  Britain  in  this  nemisphere, 
but  must  deprecate  the  attempts  that  are  obviously  mode  by 
our  neighbours  of  tlio  United  States  to  annex  this  valuable  and 
important  island  to  tlieir  Bopublic,  as  the  evils  of  such  an  accea- 
aion,  by  perpetuating  the  slavery  of  its  vassals,  and  by  other 
important  results,  would  be  deeply  felt  tlirougliout  tliis  whole 
arcliipclago,  entailing  mischiefs  tliat  can  scarcely  be  conceived* 
It  has  been  too  justly  observed,— Tho  Russians  call  the  Crimea 
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mumI  with  Um  OoMmncBl  of  8mui»  tod  numj  of  lior  oeoplt 
imn  to  Mtiaiy  Ibdr  wmgt  by  tbo  •anf»ition  of  thb  **  lalo  of 

bMaijr." 

That  UiM  it  the  wbh  of  many  AnoriMnft  it  orideat  ftom  tMr 
pobli«hod  MoUmenti.  **Tlio  mMsco  among  oa,"  mji  a  lata 
Amerieaa  author.  "^iiiaT  not  busy  thcmaoWea  vith  acquiring 
Cuba ;  bot  the  Statea  whero  alaToiy  eslntn,  aware  of  tbo  political 
imnorunco  it  baa  for  them,  do  not  slumber;  and  their  pmdenoeb 
and  tlieir  wiao  mcaaurea*  and  their  onthuBiamn  in  tho  canae,  are 
•ora  guarantMO  that  tho  annexation  will  tako  plaoo  al  an  eariy 
data." 

Tho  desire  for  tha  poaecaaion  of  Cuba  hM  existed  orer  asuM  tha 
dtja  of  JcflcrMn,  who,  in  his  letters  to  President  Monro,  in  1823, 
says:—"  I  eandidW  confeM  that  I  have  erer  looked  on  Cuba  as  the 
most  intoresling  addition  which  conid  erer  be  made  to  our  ajrstem 
of  Butca.  Tho  control  which,  with  Florida  Point,  tliis  island 
would  give  us  over  tlio  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  tlio  countries  and 
isthmus  bordvrinff  It,  would  fill  up  tlio  measure  of  our  political 
wilMN*iog/*  At  tlio  same  time,  aa  it  is  natural  to  sopposo,  there 
is  a  desira  on  tho  pnrt  of  Cubana  tliemsclvcs  for  annexation. 
Tills  is  easily  undemtood  when  tho  immeuM  Taluo  it' would 
impart  at  onco  to  catatea  and  landed  property  in  general  ia  eon- 
atderod.  Thus,  if.tliero  are  800,000  alsTca  in  Cuba,  worth 
60,000,000  dollars,  and  Uieir  Taluo  ahoold  equnlifio  with  thoM 
of  tlio  United  Slates,  tlio  rosuU  would  ho  150,000,000  doUari  in 
fa? our  of  tlic  owners  for  that  item.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
most  of  the  influential  men  around  tho  Spanish  GoTcmment  are 
interested  in  this  property,  and  that  they  havo  «  aecret  desire  for 
ita  improTomcnt  in.  value.* 

It  la  but  justice,  howoTer,  to  mt  that  there  ta  a  powerlbl 
party  in  tho  United  Statoa  opposed  to  annexing  it,  eren  by 
purchase.  A  Tery  popular  writer  in  Massacbusetta  haa  lateW 
published  a  work,  in  which  ho  argtiea  tliat  to  conquer  tho  island 
would  bo  a  great  crime,  and  to  buy  it  an  absurdity.  He  quotea 
in  his  favour  a  npblo  maxim  of  Boman  law,^"  That  a  patriot 
will  value  tho  good  name  of  his  country  far  more  than '11)0 
treasures  of  the  world." 

Is  it  not  time,  it  may  bo  asked,  that  nhilanthromsta  every* 
where  should  awako  to  tho  fcarftil  condition  of  Cuba,  and  um 

*  1,000  iMffMS.  to  CsU,  9n  MitoMto4 1^  mm  MilkoriiUt  si  «f  IMjOOOi 
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ever^  meins  to  heo  her  from  her  preeent  Btata  and  Impeodiog 
desUDY?  And  is  it  sot  the  duty  of  Jamaioa.  and  Um  other 
West  India  islands  generally,  to  interost  tbonselTOs  in  this 
momentous  qnestion  ? 

If  Cuba  became  independent,  a  prosperons  eommeroe  might 
be  maintained  between  her  and  the  mother  country,  resulting 
from  ancient  associations,  common  language,  and  tastes,  which 
would  bo  far  moro  productivo  than  the  best  oontriTcd  system  of 
colonial  taxation. 

Such,  notoriously,  has  been  the  result  to  Oreat  Britain  of  the 
establialimont  of  tlio  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  established  rcli^pon  of  liavanna,  and  of  the  whole  country, 

is  Uie^  Roman  Catholic.    Popery  exists,  it  may  bo  said,  in  ful 

its  Tsrious  and  most  intolerant  forms.     Hero,  as  in  most  other 

Spanish  settlements,  it  admits  of  no  compromiso  with  other 

forms  and  denominations  of  religion.    Indeed,  tlie  toleration  of 

other  rcU^ous  opinions  and  practices  is  said  to  bo  contrary  to 

the  Spanish  constitution,  and  thus  every  resident  foreigner  is 

ooropelled  to  yield  allegiance  to  tlio  Papal  See.     Protestant 

worship,  it  would  appear,  is  not  even  tolerated  in  the  house  of* 

tho  British  Consul.     And  it  is  stated,  that  although  the  port  of 

HaTanna  isTisited  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  American 

seamen  annually,  it  is  unsupplied  with  a  chaplain,  because  tho 

bigotted  Popish  Government  of  tlie  island  will  not  permit  tho 

residenco  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  will  not  swear  himself 

a  good  Catliolic. 

Tho  state  of  morals  among  tho  inhabitants  of  Cuba  generally, 

may  be  inferred  both  from  its  political  and  its  religious  con* 

dition.    Havanna  has  been  described  as  a  city  of  crime  and 

sorrow,  of  despair  and  gold, — a  concentration  of  whatever  can 

impair  the  intellect,  corrupt  the  imagination,  and  deprave  the 

heart.     With  many  honourable  exceptions  doubtless,  vice  and 

wickedness  pervade  tho  whole  mass  of  tlie  population.     Sabbath 

breaking,  profane  swearing,  uncleanness,  irrcligion,  and  infidelity, 

are  awfully  prevalent     Says  a  late  writer : — "  The  people  wlio 

compose  tlie  lower  orders  aro  free  blacks,  slaves,  and  Spaniards; 

all  of  them  aro  very  dissolute  and  unprincipled ;  and  I  believe 

the  city  is  the  scene  of  moro  outrages  and  daring  crimes  than 

any  other  of  its  size  in  the  civilised  world." 

As  some  evidence  of  the  licentiousness  that  prevails,  illegiti- 
macy is  so  prevalent  tliat  the  proportion  of  illeghimrta  births 
amoo^  tho  coloured  people  b  moro  than  sixty-six  per  cent. 
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Tho  oaelMolMd  infliMiioo  of  Popor  upon  WMfofj  it  IbtifliL 
Tbera  it  notbing  ia  it  tluU  piniliet  ana  oteratet  our  Dtlora.    It 
leafct  tlie  bMrt  withoai lifo  and  the  mind  wtthoat  light    Itit 
newly  all  cxIemaL    In  tha  ehureb  tbero  ia  no  derodon,^ 
nothing  to  kindia  ap  the  aooL    Tha  cathednla  ai«  groat  poblie 
shofia.  to  whiob  tha  people  go  to  ba  amoaed,  not  to  bo  edified. 
Tbeia  ia  worahip»  but  no  religion,— -^father  there  ia  h jpocrisj, 
hot  no  religion;  no  religion  in  the  hearta  of  tha  people;  no 
oorroet  and  holy  example  in  tho  lifo.     They  are  pnu;tical 
athoitta,— >aome  profcinang  tha  outward  form  for  tlio  aako  of 
dooorttm»  aome  ftom  fnahion,  .  aome  flrom  fear,    aomo  iVom 
eaprice.    They  obacnro  days  and  montha^  and  timra,  and  yean, 
and  groan  under  tha  irkaomo  preasuro  of  degrading  ritea  and 
eostly  ceremoniala.     Their  devotion  ia  not  tlio  work  of  the 
heart*  Uio  rising  of  tho  aoul  to  Ood ;  tlio  worship  whieh  only 
oan  be  aoeeptablo  to  Him,  beeanae  it  ia  tho  aimple  and  fcrrcnt 
expriMiion  of  true  fcclinga  and  wanta. 

There  ia  no  8abbath.  The  hallowed  mom  bringa  no  relief 
ftom  toil  or  eare.  Duaineas  ia  aa  urgent,  tlio  ahopa  mors 
aUraeUTa,  and  the  thcatrca  more  thronged  on  that  aacred  day 
than  on  othera.  In  certain  plaeea  marketa  are  held,  attended 
by  tliousanda  of  all  olaseea.  For  tho  evening  of  tliia  day  the 
moat  attractive  piecea  for  theatrical  representation  are  reserred; 
tha  character  and  tendency  of  many  of  these  are  fearful,^ 
enough  to  weaken  and  destroy  all  the  tica  of  virtoo  and  morality 
in  any  people.  All  tho  claims  of  religion  cease  at  an  early 
hour.  ETcrywhero  tho  Sabbath  ia  maned  by  wbrldlincas.  It 
ia  either  apent  in  buaineaa  or  pleasure;  and  drunkcnneas  and 
featirity  everywhere  abound. 

No  one  can  doubt  tliat  tho  influenco  of  the  pricat  ia  very 
great  over  tho  minds  of  tha  female  population.  Femalea  com* 
pose  by  far  tlio  greater  part  of  his  congregation;  they  attend 
tho  numeroua  feasts  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  nearly 
tho  only  visitore  at  the  confessional.  Infidelity  is  said  to  be 
very  rife  among  the  other  aex,  eapeciaUy  in  tho  higher  circles. 
Of  true  religion  tlie  Cubana  have  no  conception,  and  Romanism 
ia  only  a  deception— a  fraud. 

It  answere  tho  ends  of  the  priesthood.  Aa  an  engine  of 
power  it  aervea  tlieir  purposes  with  the  poople.  Beyond  this, 
numbere  of  tlio  intelligent  do  not  go;  and  ahould  Romaa- 
iam  interfere  with  tlicir  liberty  they  would  annihiUto  tho 
one  to  prcsen'o  tlic  other.     Many  of  tlio  most  respectable 
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inhabitants  do  nol  aoniplo  to  manifeat  thetr  predilection  for 
Cbertj  of  oonseionoe.  Fre9,  bowerer,  to  gratify  tbemsoWea, 
and  unchecked  by  ita  influenoo,  thej  tolerate  a  ajratem  wjiioh  in 
heart  they  believe  to  be  a  groat  and  grievooa  unpoatnre.  In 
their  hcarta  Popery  and  ita  mummeriea  are  thoroughly  hated. 
Still  there  lingers  aomo  soperstitioas  fear  before  irhioh  many 
qnail  in  moments  of  aicknesa  or  in  the  hour  of  death.  They 
are  then  frightened  into  prayer,  but  not  melted  into  contrition; 
they  seek  those  consolations  from  external  forms  and  auper* 
stiuons  ceremonies  which  genuine  religion  alone  can  import 

like  the  parent  state,  Cuba  has  been  Tanquished  and  enslaTed, 
oppressed  and  almost  lost  through  ecclcsastieal  intolerance. 
Ijiterature  has  been  discouraged,  and  but  for  the  Tcstigca  that 
remain  among  some  of  the  older  families,  and  the  infusion  of 
liberal  principles  among  her  youth  by  England  and  America, 
ahe  would  have  sunk  ere  this  into  utter  barbarism.  Infidelity 
has  been  imported  principally  from  France,  and  the  people, 
aabmerged  in  ignorance,  are  carried  away  by  a  torrent  of 
licentiousness  and  unbelief. 

Nor  does  acquaintance  with  the  community  in  general  tend 
to  derate  the  notions  of  a  reputable  stranger  as  to  their  social 
state.  Not  to  notice  the  unbounded  and  unblushing  licentious* 
ness  that  prevails,  there  appears  but  little  social  intorcoune 
between  the  males  and  females  of  the  same  family.  Their 
habits  at  meals  partake  little  of  social  elegance,  and  indicate, 
even  among  Uie  higher  classes,  an  inferior  state  of  civilisation. 
Their  domestic  comforts  arc  evidently  few.  That  state  of 
domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the  human  species 
by  eoflening  the  heart  to  gondcness  and  humanity,  is,  in  a 
great  degree  unknown,  end  the  married  state  is  so  unequal 
as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes;  stimulating 
the  one  to  be  harsli  and  unfeeling,  and  humbling  the  otlier  to 
sorviiity  and  uncomplaining  submisidon. 

Upon  the  surface  lie  many  tilings  unfavourable  in  their 
influence  to  domestic  peace  and  social  purity.  Married  women 
appear  degraded.  They  are  not  hero  presiding  spirits  in  the 
sanctuary  of  domestic  life.  The  early  instruction  of  their 
children,-  -the  regulation  of  the  domestics, — the  entire  policy 
of  tlio  household,  are  not  conmiitted  to  them.  Wliilo  they  are 
by  no  means  exempt  from  domestic  cares,  oftentimes  those  of 
business  are  superadded.  Tlio  sweet  lovely  bloom  of  matronly 
modesty  is  wanting  also  in  Cuba;  tlio  grace  and  affectionate 
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inilQeiicoofBittfuiiljchaniet^rifiiotteen.  The  tocial  tm  an 
wetkeiMd*  and  dometdo  inflaenoe  of  tho  fat9  tkmldng  Idod  if 
sot  felt. 

Tbo  mat  liuraiuUa  in  tho  eM,  or  spend  their  erenings  in 
wofsa  plAoes  of  resort.  It  may  bo  generally  said  tliat  thej  paa 
their  mopiingB  int>Q8ine98,  their  afternoons  in  melting  lasnituae  at 
some  Creole  oofiee^honse,  and  their  erenings  in  loanging  on  the 
promenade,  at  the  opera,  or  in  the  delicious  snbarbs ;  for  Cuba 
IS  a  festal  island,  and  its  inhabitants  are  as  much  addicted  to 
gaiety  as  to  repose.  Home  is  only  a  place  of  rest,  not  of  enjoy- 
ment; a  place  of  retirement,  not  of  loving  and  softening 
influence.  The  marriage  bond  is  loosely  held.  Not  only  is 
domestic  infidelity  fearfully  pteralent — even  female  virtue  is 
but  little  esteemed.  In  the  highest  circles  vice  of  this  character 
reigns  almost  unchecked,  and  its  influence  extends  itself  down 
to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Every  class  is  more  or  lesa 
tainted  with  the  evil ;  both  priests  and  people  are  alike.  "  The 
whole  head  is  sick."  Popery  does  not  meet  this  monstrons 
evil.  It  cannot  It  rather  soothes  and  cherishes  it, — ^meaken- 
ing  the  motives  to  purity,— ^mnihilating  all  the  safeguards  to 
virtue;  by  its  ruthless  invasion  and  scrutiny  of  the  feinale  heart 
it  leaves  it  a  prey  to  every  passion,  and  fearful  is  the  harvest  of 
immorality  that  results  from  it.  Thus  the  moral  condition 
of  the  masses  is  deplorable,  and  their  bigotry,  superstition,  and 
vico  are  of  no  common  kind. 

No  wonder  that  among  tlio  female  portion  of  the  community, 
even  among  the  best  of  ihcm,  there  should  bo  seen  an  inefficient 
discharge  of  housclibid  duties. 

Altliough,  however,  Spanish  matrons  are  not  generally  le* 
markablo  for  tlio  social  aflcctions,  nor  celebrated  for  their 
domestic  economy  and  industry,  yet  these  virtues  and  qualities 
are  not  wholly  unnpprcciatod  by  the  other  sex.  Uenoe  the 
familiar  Spanish  proverb  :•— 


**  The  w\U  tlial  •xp6Ctt  to  bar*  a  fooi 

Is  «1  vayt  at  horn*  m  if  aba  vera  Una  i 

Ao4  ih«  maid  ibftt  U  honatt— her  chaarfal  Mlgbt 

It  tiill  to  ba  doing  (torn  aoniUif  till  Bight*** 

The  stato  of  tilings  thus  detailed,  it  is  scarcely  nooossary  to 
observe,  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,*  the  eflcct  of  alavcry,  the 
greatest  moral  pestilence  that  ever  withered  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Like  the  poisonous  upas,  its  dark  shadows  wither 
everything  within  its  oaloful  influence.    It  is  as  great  a  curse 
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to  tbo  mifllafor  m  to  the  enfllarod;  it  raDdort  the  ono  m  eruel 
t&d  lioontioiis  M  tbo  other  is  dcmdod  and  miserable;  it  it  t 
erime  whiob,  if  not  anniliHaiod  bj  other  mmiis*  will  one  dtj 
find  its  dcstmction  in  its  excesses.  Anywhere  ,snd  ererywhen 
slaTO-msftters  eontraot  bad  habits  of  almost  ^ery  kind;  they  * 
become  haughty,  passionate,  obdorato,  YindiotiTo,  TokipUioaa, 
emol,  and  in  goneral  neglect  all  the  moral  Tirtuos.*  ProTidonos 
noTcr  permits  tlio  laws  of  nature  to  be  outraged  with  impunity. 
That  Tiolenee  should  be  done  to  the  aflections  of  the  heart,  or 
that  man  should  bo  made  to  scnro  as  tlie  instrument  of  vile  am* 
bition  and  aTarioo  to  his  brother,  without  a  iust  retribution,  is 
contrary  to  reason,  and  against  the  principles  of  Ood*s  moral 
government  of  the  world.  This  slavcry^the  foulest  blot  on 
the  escutcheon  of  Spain,  and  wliich  lias  long  given  her  such 
unenviable  notoriety  among  the  nations— oxitits  here  in  all  its 
horrors. 

The  annals  of  tlie  colony  are  written  in  blood.  Law  in  tliis 
country  is  but  a  fiction,  justice  only  a  name.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  erroneous  than  the  impreHNion  once  prevalent 
that  the  consequences  of  slavery  to  its  unhappy  victims  wors 
more  mild  and  in  all  respects  lew  revolting  in  Cuba  tlian  else* 
where.  It  exists  hero  to  the  present  day  with  every  oircum- 
stance  of  cruelty  and  horror  incident  to  Uiat  accursed  system. 
The  cruelties  practised  towards  the  slaves  by  their  relentless 
oppressors,  like  thoso  inflicted  by  tlie  ancestors  of  these  men 
on  the  amiable  and  unofTending  Indians,  and  which  resulted  in 
almost  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  latter,  have  never 
perhaps  been  exceeded  by  civilised  man. 

Tho  wretched  vassals  know  of  no  respite  from  labour  of 
fVom  suficring.  They  are  made  to  work  on  an  average 
tliirtccn  hours  a  day,  and  during  tlio  crop  season  for  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  Little  relaxation  or  repose  is  given  tliem. 
Sunday  is  not  oven  excepted,  it  is  no  day  of  recreation  or  rest 
to  them.  Their  suficrings  and  toils  are  tlius  brought  to  an  early 
closO ;  they  are  soon  literally  worn  to  death ;  a  very  few  years 
Is  the  utmost  extent  during  which  human  endurance  can  sustain 
life  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  average  life  of  a 
Cuban  slave  is  at  the  most  of  eight  years'  duration.  A  predial 
slave  is  worked  to  death  within  Uiis  period,  and  is  replaced  by 


*  Se«  L#u«rt  of  TboflBM  Jtfftraon. 
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MiUnotI  imporUtloos  of  AfHeant*  m  tlso  of  In^aiM  from 
Tawtaa  io  ibo  oottthem  oootineot,  »  Aid  which  has  heeo 
iveeotlj  MoertAtocNl.  Tho  daTct  of  Cuba  tra  among  tho  moit 
wrciohod  beings  that  won  over  behold*— the  **  iron  has  entered 
into  their  •ouls."     Notliing  but  dcspotiBm  keepn  tho  warn 

logcthef* 

The  SlaTO.  Trade  is  also  earned  on  under  the  moat  atroetmu 
circamsunoes.  During  a  Tiatt  of  the  author  to  llavanoA 
some  jttat  sincoy  pcrcciTing  conaidcmblo  excitement  in  the  city, 
he  enquired  the  cause,  and  found  it  was  owing  to  a  recent 
eontest  between  a  British  tcssoI  and  a  slaTcr  at  no  grcnt  distaoco 
from  tho  harbour.  The  crow  of  the  slaver,  it  seems,  bad  been 
dccadAilly  mangled  by  the  man  of  war,  but  had  arrived,  notwitb- 
standing,  at  Regla,  a  suburb  of  Uavanna ;  to  which  medical 
men  had  been  sent  from  the  city  with  the  utmost  disnatch,  in 
order  to  afford  tlio  necessary  surgical  asaistanoe.  And  tliis  wss 
proclnimcd  in  tho  publie  streets,  a.id  formed  tlie  common  topio 
of  conversation  at  noonday,  wiUioit  any  attempt  at  secrecy  or 
any  indication  of  disapproval. 

The  slave  trndo  is  manifestly  c<  nnivcd  at  by  ofDocrs  of  the 
Oovomroent,  botli  high  and  low,  in  the  most  tmblushiDg  man- 
ner, and  in  spite  of  laws  and  treaties. 

The  Csptain-GcncnU  is  said  not  only  to  patronise  and  concur 
in  tlie  continuance  of  this  abominable  tramo,  but  to  bo  deeply 
interested  in  it  Mors  than  this,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  is 
actually  encouraged  by  the  Queen  of  Spain, — the  modem 
Catlienno  do  Medicis,— -Queen  Maria  Isabella  II.;  and  that  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  received  by  the  Governor  for  every  slavo  tliot 
is  brought  into  the  island ;  tliis,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  for  its  abolition,^n  defiance 
of  tlio  law  making  this  traffio  piracy.^ 

in  May,  1820,  tlie  British  Uovemment  paid  to  Spain 
£400,000  as  a  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
captains  of  their  slave  ships,  and  tlio  loss  which  Spani»h 
subjects  would  thereafter  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  the  trade." 

The  number  of  slaves  annually  imported  into  Cuba  and  its 
neighbourhood,  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  bo  twenty- 
^fe  thousand,  but  bv  others  to  be  nearly  double  tliat  numb<^. 
Tbcy  consist  also,  almost  entirely  of  me>9,  and  on  some  cstaicA, 
not  a  sinf^te  troman  is  to  be  found.    Natural  increase  b  dis* 
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regarded.  As  with  oxen,  tbs  strongest  animals  an  imported, 
are  worked  np,  and  then  succeeded  bj  a  frosh  supply.  And, 
to  the  disgrace  of  America,  nine-tenths  of  the  Tessels  employed 
in  this  trade  are  said  to  bo  built  at  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
and  furnished  both  with  Ameri<ian  registers  and  American 
ooloors.  It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  two^thirds  of  the  slsTes 
introduced  into  this  island,  having  been  imported  since  1820, 
together  with  their  issue,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  thousand  souls,  are,  both  by  the  treaty  aboTC-namcd, 
and  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  entitled  to  their  liberty  I 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  sIstcs  in  this  island  who  have 
been  captured  on  tlie  middle  paMiago  by  our  cruiHcrs ;  thcto 
tiave  been  brought  of  late  before  tlie  mixed  coromiH8ion  court, 
at  Uavanna,  and  have  been  by  that  court  legally  freed  and 
ordered  to  bo  apprenticed  to  Cubans,  who  have  in  reality 
enslaved  them ;  so  that  there  are  many  thousands  etnaneipado9t 
as  they  are  termed,  wearing  out  their  lives  in  slavery,  for 
whose  liberty  the  honour,  not  only  of  Spain,  but  of  England 
is  pledged. 

After  years  of  fruitless  representations,  our  Government  have 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  decrees  for  the  registration 
of  these  people  and  for  their  ultimate  freedom. 

M.  BaJlou  attributes  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, in  the  slave  trade  not  merely  to  individual  seliishness, 
but  also  to  an  idea  on  the  part  of  the  home  government  that  it 
is  not  advisable  to  stop  the  import  of  the  raw  material,  out 
of  which  might  be  manufactured  on  occasion  "  black  recruits." 
It  is  tliis  intimation  amongst  other  things,  that  has  so  greatly 
excited  the  rage  of  the  Creole  owners  and  of  their  American 
sympathizers  agjiinst  the  parent  country. 

The  Captain-Generalship  of  Cuba  has  been  notoriously 
sought  and  bestowed  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a. fortune;  and 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  is  this  result  secured,  that  four  years 
of  office  is  reputed  to  be  a  tenure  which  no  Governor,  however 
poverty-stricken  or  covetous,  need  desire  to  exceed.  It  is 
currently  alleged  that  the  annual  perquisites  of  the  office  fall 
little  short  of  £100,000,  and  that  a  Captain-General  of  Cuba, 
after  five  years'  absence,  may  reasonably  expect  to  return  to 
Spain  with  his  half  million  of  realised  gains. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  very  recent  writer,  that  the  ''  gratification," 
so  called,  of  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  was  formerly  received 
by  the  Captains-General  for  every  "sack  of  charcoal"  (the  nick- 
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gitea  bj  tlioM  wbo  eogage  in  this  infimoas  Inffie  to  tlie 

Afrieaa  fkfw  broo^t  over),  hils  risen  to  the  Isr^  sum  of  Ume 
doMoooM  in  gold.  And  this  odious  tnffie»  it  is  deeply  to  be 
deploied,  is  grestlj  on  the  increase.  A  short  time  mikoe»  wheo 
the  hand  of  Narcisco  Lopes  was  sttacked  and  defeated  in  the 
streets  of  Cardenas  bj  the  Spanish  troops,  one  thousand  akfet 
weie  landed  in  the  island*  which  produced  the  Captain- Generd 
three  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  being  three  ounces  for  each 
slave.  It  is  asserted  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand  haTO  bees 
landed  daring  tlie  last  few  months. 

The  attention  of  tlio  British  OoTcmmcnt  and  peoplo  »  now 
being  enpccially  drawn  to  tlio  shameful  Tiolation  of  tho  treaties 
both  by  tJie  Government  of  Spain  and  by  that  of  BraziL  England 
will  surely  demand  tlicir  fulfilment  without  any  further  delay,  in 
justice  to  her  own  colonies,  as  wclkas  for  her  own  honour  and 
the  sake  of  humanity.  At  present,  England  is  in  the  anomaloos 
position  of  a  man  with  one  hand  extended  to  annihilate  the 
slave  trade,  and  with  tlie  other  grasping  a  bonus  iroin  the  pro- 
duce of  slavery.  In  other  words,  while  the  British  Oovcmmcnt 
placed  a  preventive  squadron  on  tho  slave-coast,  simultaneously 
It  abolished  the  differential  and  protective  duties,  and  thereby 
put  a  premium  on  slave-labour,  or  on  the;  contraband  traffic  ia 
slaves. 

Tho  abolition  or  suppression  of  tlie  slave-trade  is  stated  by  a 
irianifcsto  of  tho  Cubans  tlicmselvcs,  as  necessary  to  the  political 
existence  of  the  country.  They  protest  against  the  oontrabanl 
trade  as  compromising  day  by  day  tho  political  existence  of  the 
island,  by  swelling  the  numbere  and  strengthening  the  power  of 
the  Bcrvilo  and  alien  race.  This  trafEc  is  regarded  as  a  stigma 
on  their  civilisation, — a  horrid  abvss  in  which  tltey  bary  their 
security  for  future  welfare, — the  hydra  which  frightens  capitalists 
fiom  the  island. 

Piracy  is  almost  as  openly  recognised  as  the  slave- tmd& 
Regis,  a  abort  time  since,  if  not  at  tho  present  time,  might  be 
called  the  pandemonium  of  pirates^ an  organised  soctetr  of 
these  dcspemdoes  existing  there  under  the  cognomen  of  **  Mtin- 
selmcn.*'  They  were  so  numerous  and  desperate  that  it  was 
supposed  the  public  authorities  eitlier  connived  at  their  atrocities 
or  were  afraid  to  interfere  with  them;  while  the  trade  of  plunder 
was  so  openly  practised,  that  a  woman  apologised  for  the  absenoo 
of  her  husband  by  saying  that  he  was  *'  gone  on  a  cruise  with 
the  Mussclmcn."    The  atrocities  of  these  men  were  designatcil 
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bj  tbo  name  of  '*  irregular  tea  praetioe ;"  and  with  a  still  Aif» 
ther  view  to  deoeiTe^  thej  di»ignatod  themaelTCS  **8pani8li 
fiahermsn*** 

The  goremment  in  Caba  is  ongraflcd  on  tbat  of  old  Spain, 
Being  (iias  an  integral  pari  of  the  monarch jr»  it  ia  gOTomed 
like  the  provincea  of  the  parent  state,  and  divided  into  three 
imiendeneiaM — ^Western,  Central,  and  Eastern;  or,  as  more  com- 
monlj  designated,  the  Oriental,  the  Central,  and  the  Occidental, 
under  one  Governor. 

These  grand  divisions  are  subdivided  into  several  govern* 
aaents,  sub*  governments,  and  colonies.  The  Central  and 
Occidental  departments  form  the  civil  province  of  Havanna; 
and  the  Oriental,  the  civil  province  of  Cuba.  For  ecclesiastical 
purposes  the  island  b  divided  into  two  dioceses:  tliat  of 
llavanna,  which  includes  all  the  Occidental  department,  and 
the  Centra],  with  the  exception  of  the  sub-govemmcDts  of 
Puerto  Principe  and  Nucvitas;  and  that  of  Cuba,  which  in* 
eludes  the  Oriental  department,  and  that  portion  of  the  Central 
not  in  union  with  the  diocese  of  Uavanna. 

For  judicial  purposes,  the  Occidental  department  forms  the 
Audi^ncia  Real  of  Uavanna ;  and  the  two  other  department^- 
that  of  Puerto  Principe. 

The*  "Occidental  Department"  contains  the  governments  of 
Havanna  and  Matanzas,  the  sub-govcmmcnt  of  Alncrancs, 
Bahia  Honda,  Bejuoal,  Cardenas,  Ouanhacoa,  San  Julion  do 
Guinea,  Jaraco,  Mariel,  Nueva  Felipina,  Santa  Xioria  del 
Ilosaria,  San  Antonio,  San  Christobal,  and  Santiago,  end  the 
colony  of  La  Raina  Amalia,  or  Isla  do  Pinos. 

The  "Central  Department"  contains  the  governments  of 
Trinadad  and  Fcmandina  de  Jagua,  the  sub-govemrocnts  of 
Cicnfuegos,  Puerto  Principe,  Nucvitas,  San  Juan  de  los 
Bcmedios,  Sagua  la  Grande,  Santa  Clara,  Espurito  Santo,  and 
the  colony  of  San  Domingo. 

The  "Oriental  Department"  contains  the  government  of 
Santioffo  do  Cuba,  and  the  subgovemroonts  of  Daracoa,  Uayamo, 
Holgtiin,  Jiguani  las  Tunas,  Manzanillo,  and  Saluidoro. 

The  jnlnnd  is  pn^Hidod  over  usually  by  one  of  the  nobility 
of  old  Spain,  In  whom  are  associnted  the  double  oflloes  of 
Cure-Governor  and  Captain*General.  This  oillcer  resides  in 
Havanna. 

There  is,  however,  in  Puerto  Principe,  an  Audiencia  or 
Supremo  Court,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Island  of  Puerto 
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Bieo,  M  well  m  tint  of  Cuba,  and  which  is  Mid  to  be  in  soma 
lemets  iodepeodent  of  the  local  goyemmeDt 

The  OoYcniment  of  Cuba,  thoogh,  as  already  said*  similar  te 
that  of  the  parent  state,  is  maob  more  oppressive.  It  is  a  kind 
of  miliUTf  acspotism,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  in  which  the  lofs 
of  dominion  is  carried  to  a  species  of  fanaticism,  and  degraded 
into  meanness.  As  nothing  is  too  large  for  its  ambition,  so 
nothing  is  too  small  for  its  copidity.  Its  appetite  is  insatikbleb 
snd  its  digestion  omnivorous.  There  are  no  limits  to  its  n^ncity. 
Both  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power  Is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  Indeed,  the  power  with 
which  he  is  invested  is  almost  equal  in  extent  to  that  grantisd 
to  governora  of  besieged  towns.  Even  the  higher  classes 
may  be  said  to  have  no  civil  rights,^ncithcr  those  of  personil 
liberty,  perBonal  security,  nor  personal  property, — immunitiei 
declared  by  Blackstono  as  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every 
man. 

The  taxaiiom  is  said  to  exceed  in  variety  and  extent  that  of 
any  taxation  imposed  by  any. Government  in  any  country  of  its 
size  upon  earth:  viz.,  upwards  of  twenty  miUiomM  of  doUan 
collected  by  the  order  and  for  the  uses  of  the  Spanish  Grovem* 
ment  alone,  independently  of  tliose  appropriated  to  the  wants 
of  tlie  country  itself  or  for  social  purposes. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  in  1851  was  reported  to  be 
18,821,456  dollars,  which  is  thought  to  be  below  the  real 
ttR(>i^*g'^te.  Other  estimates  affirm  that  the  taxation  for  that 
year  amounted  to  both  the  revenue  and  the  expenses,  tiz., 
)e5,201,?<)0  dollars.  The  13.821, 4  5G  dollara  went  to  Spain,  and 
the  1  l,0t)0,150  was  appropriated  to  the  Governor  and  the  army 
of  officials.^ 

The  Creole  population  are  excluded  finom  almost  all  inflncntisl 
and  lucrative  offices  and  positions.  The  judges  and  most  of 
the  officials  are  from  Spain,  and  being  without  salaries,  like  so 
many  vultures  they  prey  upon  the  unprotected  within  their 
jurisdiction.  There  are  no  means  dishonest,  tvrannical,  or  cmd 
which  the  Spaninh  authorities  have  lufi  untried  in  their  apparent 
endeavours  to  ruin  the  colony.  Hrihory  and  corruption  scvm  to 
be  rocognrsod  as  neeesnary  methods  of  their  government  Some 
of  the  officials  plead  Uie  excuse  of  necesaity,  and  that  insuf- 
ficient remuneration  for  their  services  obliges  them  to  have 
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lecoorso  to  erery  ponSblo  tooahs  of  adding  to  tbdr  inoomet* 

Otbcn  wboM  posiuon,  and  tho  amoont  of  whoao  aalarios  ought 

to  place  Uiem  fair  abovo  such  dishonest  practioce,  aatiafy  tbeir 

conscionoca  by  alleging  tlio  custom  of  tho  island.    Every  man 

has  his  price,  fVom  tho  Onpiain-Oencral  downwards  to  the 

lowest  grade  of  officials.  .  The  Governor  even  is  handsomely 

paid  for  breaking  his  country's  plighted  faith  in  permitting  the 

landing  of  Africans,— as  are  aim)  all  his  accomplices,  down  to 

tho  lowest  unpaid  official.    The  Government  is  composed  of 

dealers  in  ambition.    Tho  advocates  of  moderation  to-day  may 

become,  from  interested  motives,  the  advocates  of  tyranny 

to-morrow ;  while,  to  culminate  misfortune,  or  rather  misrule, 

tho  public  necessities  are  increasing,  their  impoverished  treasury 

rapidly  presents  greater  needs,  and  disregarding  the  best  known 

and  most  appropriate  financial  measures,  tho  rulers  of  the 

colony  have  resorted  to  plans  for  annihilating  tlio  little  com- 

mcrce  that  remains,  and  to  oppress  tho  inhabitants  with  most 

grievous  and  ill-calculated  taxes.     Tho  wholo  colonial  policy 

of  Spain  is  notliing  better  than  iiyustice,  and  all  ii\iustieo  will 

sooner  or  later  end  in  revolution.     Sod,  indeed,  tliat  this  fair 

isle  should  be  at  one  and  the  same  timo  tho  richest  gem  in  the 

crown  of  Spain  and  tho  foulest  blot  on  her  escutcheon ! 

Cuba  thus  without  toleration,  without  civil  liberty,  without 
liberty  of  conscience,  how  degraded  I  Wliat  wonoer  at  the 
decay  of  its  Government^  or  at  the  depravation  of  the  national 
character  ? 

As  in  all  tho  former  colonies  of  old  Spain,  the  laws  are  not 
00  objectionable  as  tlie  manner  in  wliich  they  are  executed  or 
evaded.    Tho  jfrtis  of  tlio  country  is  under  such  servile  censor- 
ship, that  tho  very  incidehts  of  everyday  life  are  often  excluded 
at  tlio  will  and  caprice  of  one  individual,  who  is  appointed  to 
scrutinise  the  most  trifling  article  before  it  can  bo  presented  to 
the  public.      Uence  the  conventional,  emphatic,  hyperbolic 
stylo  of  words  found  in  the  Cuban  journals,  and  which  none 
but  Cubans  can  understand.    There  are  published  in  Havanna 
four  daily  newspapers  and  one  monthly  periodical.    Tho  latter 
is  entitled  the  "Anales.**    There  are  also  two  semi-monthlies: 
"La  Revista  do  la  Ilavanna,"  and  "£1  Ahnandsres."     At 
Matanzaa  there  is  issued  daily  the  "Aurora."    At  St  Jago  de 
Cuba  there  are  three  publications;  and  one  or  more  in  each  of 
tho  principal  towns :  while  there  are  also  printed  and  circulated 
in  the  island  some  literary  and  si*ientific  publications,  edited 
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priBclpAllj  hj  fwmg  men  of  tho  oomitnr  who  hcfo  Tolanurilj 
StfotMl  thomMiTM  to  tho  ealtiTttioii  of  lotlen. 

.''Tho  detnoUtm  uid  ezelushrcnoM  of  tho  mothor  comiiryr 
ttft  Iba  Earl  of  Garlislo,— alluding  to  tho  Umo  of  hio  penond 
tUt,— ''wero  oomplcio;  everjono  gave  tho  Bamo  pictoro  of  iha 
oomiption  and  dcoioraliftation  which  pcnradod  every  department 
of  tlio  administnittoQ  of  jantice/'  dee. 

"The  politics  of  the  eountry***  he  eontiDoei,  **mT9  father 
delicate  ground  to  tread  on  jnst  now,  and  are  liVelj  to  bo  con* 
tinoallj  shifting.  It  appeared  to  me  that  all  the  component 
ptrta  held  each  other  m  check,  like  the  people  who  were  all 
prevented  IVom  killing  each  other  in  tlie  force  of  'The  Critie.'** 

Thus  Cuba,  aAer  all,  is  neither  prosperous  nor  happy,  lleavj 
intciest  on  mortgage  debts  is  breaking  down  the  proprietary. 
Her  internal  condition  b  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Tlie  despotism  of  the  OoTcmroent, — the  prevailing  Tcnality  and 
thirst  or  gain,«-the  bitter  dissatisfaction  of  tlie  creolori^ — the 
state  of  the  slaves.— >the  continuance  of  the  slave- trade,  whi^'h 
annually  peoples  the  island  with  thousands  of  wild  Africans, — 
the  longing  glances  which  tlie  American  Paris  casts  apon  his 
Atlantic  Helen,— all  forebode  a  stormy  Aituro,  and,  it  may  ht, 
a  terrible  and  bloody  crisis. 

No  wonder  the  Cuban  proprietor  is  not  happy,— no  wonder 
should  tlie  black  be  oven  mors  happy  than  the  white, — the 
crushed  slave  more  happy  than  tlio  master.  For  the  latter  no 
palm  trees  wave  their  massy  fW>nts  witli  music  in  tlie  bland  air; 
tlie  delicious  winds  do  not  caress  him ;  tlie  mild  blue  bemvent 
shine  not  u|)on  him.  Detween  him  and  all  tlie  glory  of  natoro 
stands  the  bohea  and  the  sugar  mill,  witli  the  negro  slaves  who 
dread  him,  and  of  whom  he  equally  stands  in  dread.  The  mild 
heavens  of  Cuba  give  the  s]ave*owner  no  peace.  He  sees  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  his  head,  and  the  futora  is  sU 
dark  and  portentous  before  him.  His  end,  therefore,  and  lus 
only  aim,  is  more  than  ever  to  augment  his  revenues  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and,  by  whatever  means^  thai  ho  may 
leave  Cuba  for  ever. 

Her  own  patriots  have  said  of  her,  *'Were  yon  to  draw  aside 
the  brilliant  mask  which  hides  the  state  of  the  country,  s 
lacerated  and  deformed  skeleton  would  present  itselt** 

Nor  is  she  safe  from  foes  within  her  citadels.    Where  the 
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ipentas  of  man  It  foroed  ftom  iti  nattml  channel,  it  will  riia^ 
liko  the  wAlen  of  tho  founUun»  to  tho  level  of  id  aoaitei  m 
another.  Lihertj  brought  to  the  ftontien  of  States  soon  finds 
it  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country*  and  then  farewell  to  all  the 
false  sentiment  which  would  iuTcst  an  vrr  and  moss-coTcred 
ruin  with  the  light  and  majesty  of  a  noble  modem  temple* 
and  denies  to  modem  people  modem  habits  end  necessitiesi 
and  imposes  its  chain  on  the  welfare  of  erery  class  of  the  com- 
munitr. 

If  the  historr  of  man,— 'if  past  experience  atad  present  appear- 
ancGS  do  not  dccciTc  us,  it  may  bo  coDfldently  prodictoct  that 
neither  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  nor  Brazil,  nor  even  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  can  continue  many  years  in  tho  state  in 
which  tliey  now  exist 

There  are  signs  of  insccuritT  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  and  many  thoughts  will  anse  unbidden  in  tho  statesman's 
mind  wliile  he  muses  on  the  prophecy  of  Berkeley*— 

**  WealwArd  tli«  eoarw  of  ffBpIrt  ukct  lt«  wt^j  | 
Th«  first /our  acu  alrca^v  f»U 
Th«  fifth  Khftll  cIam  tli«  dram*  with  «  dtkj  | 
TimM  oobl«t  offaprlnf  It  tb«  ImI.** 

Yes,  let  tliis  nicasuro  of  justice  to  the  enslaved  AfHcan  race 
bo  much  longer  deferred,,  and  naturo,  provoked  beyond  iUrther 
endurance,  may  riso  in  her  strength  and  vindicate  her  own 
laws,  and  restore  the  credit  of  her  own  equal  and  just  adminis- 
tration to  tho  lasting  punishment  of  those  who  have  abused  it 

Ominous  and  unsettled  therefore  as  is  the  political  horizon  of 
the  West,  and  of  Cuba  in  particular,  there  is  no  reason  for  chris- 
tian  philanthropists  to  be  dismayed.  Moral  and  providential 
changes  are  in  progress  which  will  silently  effect  what  the  mad* 
ness'of  revolutionists  vainly  attempt,  and  what  tyrants  and 
liigots  in  vain  impede. 

Even  the  attack  of  some  other  Lopez  may  bo  renewed*  while 
the  lust  for  territory,  which  unhappily  the  citizens  of  the 
XJnited  States  display,  and  which  with  them  has  become  such  an 
absorbing  passion,  is  too  serious  a  trait  in  the  character  of  a 
powerful  neighbouring  people  to  be  disregarded. 

The  future  of  this  lovely  island  who  can  predict,  or  rather 
who  cannot  foretell  its  destiny  ?  It  is  talkca  of  by  American 
citizens  as  *'The  Sick  Man;**  and  Iklr.  Ballou,  ardentlv  sympa* 
tliising  with  the  Creoles  in  their  desire  for  more  just  and  tolerant 
government,  cnumemtes  a  long  list  of  their  grievances — heavy 
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Ittcet,  exolmioii  horn  ofBoe,  oensorthip  of  the  preii.  deprinuioii 
of  all  politieol  ri^U,  ftboard  «id  noxious  intmemoe,  together 
with  other  tots  eqiudly  opprawTo  and  nnjutt,  which  ho  fetn 
will  toon  precipitAto  an  iasuo. 

At  tlio  preaent  time,  notwithatanding  the  preparmtiona  leoentlj 
iBAdo  for  the  defence  of  Cuha,  and  which  can  only  bo  regaided 
M  a  parezyam  of  tho  gOTcmment,  the  pitlij  phraae  of  Solly  is 
oqoally  applicable  aa  in  the  time  of  ita  first  otterahee :  "  Spain 
is  one  of  tlioae  atatoa  which  hnTO  atrong  anna,  bdt  a  weak  and 
debilitated  heart**  Amidst  the  splendour  of  its  court  and  tho 
pomponilT  of  its  language,  her  Government  feels  itself  millY 
weak,  ana  sei*ka  lo  eoncoal  its  weakness  by  immobility.  Tirra 
of  conflicts  which  resulted  only  in  dcfuiit,  she  has  of  lata  yctn 
siipia«d  sulelv  to  tlie  security  of  peace,  and  durotcd  her  utmost 
care  lo  avoid  all  nuostions  and  circumstances  which  would 
impose  upon  her  aurainistration  efforts  of  which  they  did  not 
feel  tliemselvcs  capable.  Hence  the  recent  conduct  of  America 
towards  her.  Spain  ia  *'  magni  mominh  umbra  " — has  enough 
of  nsme  to  shelter  crime,  but  not  enough  vigour  to  repress  it 

Under  any  circumstAnces  Cuba  will  bo  frca     Tho  spirit  of 

liberty,  aa  wo  have  seen,  is  abroad  among  her  people.    The  fiis 

is  still  smouldering  witliin  her  citidel.    A  few  wiio  hsTo  dared 

to  "do  or  die,**  havo  fallen^  and  their  blood  atiU  marka  iho  spot 

whero  they  fell  ;— 

**  Bot  tntitmH  Wtils  tmf  Wfus, 
B«^iiM»b«4  fr«MB  blMdlAf  ilrt  lo  mm, 
Tboof  b  bftfl«4  9ti  is  slvajt  woa.** 

Statistios  of  tho  Naval  and  Military  force  as  existing  In  185S, 
given  on  official  authority,  inform  us  that  Cuba  baa  an  army  of 
infantry  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  men;  cavaLry,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  men ;  artillery,  fifteen  hun- 
dred men ;  aappers  and  miners,  one  hundred  and  thirty: — total, 
twenty  tliousand.  This  estimate  does  not  include  tho  ciric 
guard,  which  ia  also  a  part  of  the  regular  troops.  In  addition  to 
the  above  foroca,  there  are  on  the  island  regiments  of  militia, 
infantry,  and  cavalry,  comprising  altogether  a  hmd  A>roe  of 
twcDty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-throe  troops, 
wliich,  added  to  tlie  anbseqnent  arriviils  from  Spain,  make  the 
entire  force  aince  1838,  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

The  naval  force  at  the  aame  period  consisted  of  ono  frigate 
of  forty-four  guns ;  seven  brigantines,  carrving  one  hundred  aod 
four  guns;   eleven  ateam-vcsscis,  with  fifty-four  guns;  four 

tB 
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•cboonen,  with  elorea  ffiiiiss  two  gun*bofit%  with  tix  gaiis( 
and  two  tnospoiti;  in  all,  twontj-fivo  tcsmIs,  and  two  hundred 
and  Dinoiooti  gani,  manoed  by  threo  thouMod  niea.  Two 
steam^tbips  of  war  were  ttill  mors  recent]?  added. 

The  pcTBonal  and  material  commercial  marine  foroo  of  the 
island  is  as  follows :  registered  able  men,  two  thousand  and 
fifty  two;  di8id)Icd,  four  bondrod  and  eigbty-seren;  number  not 
in  actiye  senrice,  four  hundred  and  ninety-fiTO.* 

Tbeee  united,  forces  it  is  understood,  having  been  eonsiderably 
augmented  aince  1858,  or  within  the  last  throe  Tears,  now 
amount,  as  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  well 
paid  and  officered;  together  with  the  audition  of  an  armed 
squadron. 

The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  estimated 
at  three  hundred  and  ninety- three  thousand;  namely:  Creole 
whites,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand;  free  coloured,  forty 
thousand;  Spaniards,  twenty  thousand ;  Spanish  troops,  twenty- 
three  thousand;  and  slaves,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

The  military  force,  which  is  greatly  efficient,  being  well 
discipilined  and  well  proved,  is  considered  necessary,  not  less 
as  a  security  against  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves  than  against 
American  aggression. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 


Tho  cbtneteristles  of  the  original  white  inhabitants  of  CdIm 
(roferring  principally  to  those  finom  old  Spain)  aeem  to  have 
been  pride  and  ambition.  Their  descendants  exhibit  to  m  still 
greater  degree  than  their  progenitors  the  Casdlian  aensitiTeneai 
and  high  punctillio,  but  also  preserve  much  of  that  high  aenso 
of  honoor  and  integrity  for  which  the  Spanish  character*  among 
its  best  representatives,  has  ever  been  distinguished*  and  firom 
which  a  singular  tacitnmitj  and  hauteur  would  aeem  to  hafo 
been  always  inseparable.  The  real  Castilian  and  Andalusia 
hidalgocs  aro  a  class  of  men  of  whom  it  may  be  aaid,  tbat  if  they 
have  great  pride,  they  have  but  little  meanness.  Tlieir  CuUn 
descendants  differ  widely,  howerer,  in  energy  and  in  some  other 
icspccts  from  their  ancestors,  who,  whatcrer  mar  have  been  their 
morals,  were  men  of  consummate  enterprise  ana  braverr. 

As  in  every  country  cursed  with  sJavery,  the  principaLi  inhabi' 
tants  of  Cuba  aro  enervated  by  indolence  and  love  of  ease.  Aa 
efTeminate  luxury  distinguishes  the  residents  of  Hsranna,  ia 
their  houses,  dress,  pleasures,  and  occupations.  Symptoms  of 
satiety,  longour,  and  dull  enjoyment  are  everywhere  exhibited**- 
the  expiration  of  tlio  spirit,  if  not  of  tlie  brt^ath  of  existcnce,*- 
a  kind  of  settled  melancholy,  the  invariable  efTect  of  inactivity, 
especially  of  indolence  coupled  with  vice.  Like  many  othen 
of  our  race  in  other  countries,  they  seem  to  have  drunk  so  deep 
in  pleasure  or  voluptuousness*  as  to  stir  a  sediment  that  xenden 
the  draught  unpalatable. 

All  are  addicted  to  games  of  chance,  such  as  cards  and 
lotteries,  together  with  billiards  and  chess.  With  the  love  of 
boll-figlits  and  cock*fights — those  barbarous  relics  of  a  Vsndil 
and  savage  age — they  seem  to  be  infatuated. 
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AlthoQgb  the  Spaniards  ara  a  gni^e»  Tet  thay  an  a  pleaaora* 
aeckiDg  people.  '  Tboy  majr  be  said  to  be  eminently  a  dancins 
nation.  TIus  fsTonrite  national  amusement  in  Cuba,  as  in  old 
Spain,  b  often  enjoyed  in  tbe  open  air  to  the  guitar  and^tam* 
bourine,  each  dancer  keeping  time  with  the  castanets  fastened  to 
his  hands  or  heels.  In  some  shad?  sequestered  thicket,  or  near 
some  shaded  fountain  or  rivulet,  where  nature  holds  her  holiday, 
such  groups  are  oAen  to  be  found.  The  guitar  or  tambourine 
on  such  occasions  is  seldom  silent ;  and  on  moonlight  cTenings 
these  revelries  aro  ofien  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  to  the 
fancy  of  tlie  traveller  might  coll  up  the  gay  group  of  Comus» 
Or  that  described  by  the  Roman  bora, — 

**Jmm  CjribcHft  chorot  ducat  VMiat  MnloMitt  LoM 
^anct»q<ie,  Nymph*,  Or»ilr^u«  dcoeolM 
Aliemo  larnim  qnaliuot  pedew** 

Balls  aro  a  very  common  and  favourite  amusement  here,  as  in 
nil  the  West  India  islands;  but,  unlike  the  custom  in  English 
colonies,  no  invitation  is  required  to  attend  them — a  genteel 
dress  is  a  sufficient  introduction. 

Music,  also,  is  a  favourite  recreation;  and  musical  instm- 
ments  of  various  kinds  and  of  extraordinary  shapes  and  tones, 
are  indispensable  appurtenances  to  the  boudoir  of  a  Cuban  belle. 
Guiltless  of  manual  labour,  in  such  trifling  employments  the 
life  of  these  imprisoned  beauties,  these  ladies  of  fashion,  glides 
away  with  little  variation ;  while  that  of  the  lower  class  is  one 
perpetual  scene  of  labour  and  exposure.  But  even  the  down* 
trodden  slave  has  his  seasons  of  amusement,  few  and  far  between 
as  are  the  intervals  of  their  recurrence;  for  even  the  broken 
spirit  will  sometimes  regain  its  elasticity.  Yes,  the  slave  also 
has  his  concerts ;  but  it  must  bo  confessed  that  no  one  with  a 
musical  ear,  or  unless  he  has  resided  many  years  in  the  country, 
and  has  discarded  all  Eurupeon  tastes  and  predilections,  con  be 
captivated  with,  or  even  patiently  endure  their  attempts  at 
harmony. 

Tho  more  simple  of  the  social  amusements  among  the  higher 
classes  are  the  sofl,  light,  airy  dance  of  the  bayadere  to  the 
cheerful  sound  of  the  castanets,  the  fandango,  the  sequidilla,  or 
the  more  graceful  bolero  of  their  father  land.  Tho  guitar  is  tho 
favourite  instrument  of  music  with  the  ladies ;  and  the  pauses 
and  cadences  with  which  the  fair  Cubanas  so  feelingly  yet  so 
simply  mark  the  more  expressive  parts  of  their  plaintive  airs, 
are  indescribably  sofl  and  soothing ;  especially  when  sitting  in 
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dMir  ^9aaMm  id  tho  etlm  tdllDew  of  %  moonlight  etenin^ 
— ^JwMMt  the  onlT  Mason  of  diventon  and  eotertainment  in  the 
tofrid  cone,— HUid  when  the  mono,  aeoompanied  bj  the  dulcet 
voice  of  the  perfonner,  is  eooTeyed  to  a  distance  on  the  bland  air. 
In  family  concerts,  which  are  common,  with  the  accompaniments 
of  the  tambourine  and  triangle,  the  rich  notes  swell  onwards  in 
their  strength  and  sink  in  aoft  cadence  to  tones  of  melting 
harmony;  now  bursting  forth  in  the  full  force  of  gladness, 
now  blending  together  in  dreamy,  mellow  music,  and  suddenly 
ceasing,  or  the  aoft  but  thrilling  shake  of  one  female  Toioe 
rising  upon  the  air,  and  its  plaintive  beauty  stirring  the  Toy 
heart. 

To  a  Cuban,  or  even  to  an  European  Spaniard,  it  scarcely 
need  bo  said  the  practice  of  smoking  cigars  is  common.  Smoking 
would  seem  to  a  stranger  to  bo  a  requisite  of  life  to  a  Cuban ; 
being  indulged  in,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  at  all  hours,  and  in  almost  every  place,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  been  said  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  that  one- 
thiid  is  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  cigars,  and  that  the  other 
two-thirds  smoke  them.  It  is  a  revolting  practi^  when  carried 
to  excess,  and  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favour  under  any 
circumstances;  but  when  indulged  in  hj  ladies,  it  is  intolerable. 
It  is,  however,  very  common  among  the  senoritas  of  Havanna, 
both  old  and  young.  Those  of  the  more  respectable  classes 
smoke  tobacco  in  small  dgnrs  or  cigarritos  of  paper,  or  inclosed 
in  the  leaves  of  maize  called  pachillos,  and  contained  in  a  case 
of  gold  or  silver,  which  latter  receptacle  is  usually  suspended  by 
a  chain  or  riband  from  the  neck  of  the  fair  proprietor,  and 
deposited  in  the  bosom,  trom  which  they  supply  themselves  or 
friends  successively  by  a  pair  of  tweezers  of  the  same  metal 
This  practice  is  so  habitual  to  some  of  the  fair  sex,  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  employment  of  almost  every  leisure  moment  Groups 
of  them  may  be  sometimes  seen  indulging  this  plebeian  tasto, 
sitting  at  the  unglazcd,  prison-like  windows  of  their  domiciles 
at  all  hours  of  tlie  day. 

The  propensitv  to  gambling  pervades  all  classes — the  beggsr 
as  the  prince,  the  duenna  as  the  don.  Hence  it  is  not  only 
exhibited  in  places  of  public  resort  and  fashionable  entertain- 
ment, but  jugglers  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  seated 
upon  a  mat,  on  which  are  exhibited  cards,  dice,  cups,  balls,  &c., 
and  urging  sailors,  loose  Spaniards,  and  all  passers  by,  with 
Oonsidcrablo  volubility  of  tongue  and  earnestness  of  gesture,  to 
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try  thar  fortunes;  to  wbich.  whoerer  is  beguiled*  is  so,  slmost 
inevitably*  to  bis  serious  disadTsntago.  These  are  cbiefly 
Sahhath  recreations,  along  with  the  bull-figbts,  which  take  place 
once  a  month,  or  more  or  less  frequently,  on  that  sacred  day. 
And  so  deeply  are  the  feelings  of  the  populace  wound  np  and 
centered  in  this  last-named  Sabbath  recreation,  that  to  interdict 
or  eren  to  control  it  would  probably  produce  a  rcTolution  in  the 
island. 

The  respect  and  devotion  with  which  the  fair  sex  are  treated 
is  especially  remarkable,  and  is  a  Spanish  cbarscteristio  which 
both  history,  romance,  and  poetry  have  combined  to  celebrate. 
A  woman  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  object  by  a  Cuban  as  by  a 
Spaniard,  and  a  true  hidalgo  would  shnnk  m>m  committing  the 
shghtcst  outrage  on  her  person. 

*' White  hands  can  never  ofiend,"  is  the  universal  consols* 
tion,  even  when  feminine  indiscretion  becomes  ungentle.  The 
Spanish  drama  is  crowded  with  incidents  snd  beautiful  sentiments 
founded  on  the  extraordinary  influence  of  women.  The  power 
of  beauty  and  the  influence  of  kings  are  the  two  great  suujects 
of  the  Sponisli  stage. 

Spanish  courtesy  or  gallantrv  to  a  lady,  indeed,  is  oHon,  ss  • 
would  be  thought  at  least  in  England,  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Hence,  at  an  inn,  or  at  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  if  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen,  ladies  are  seldom  allowed  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  charge,  although  the  party  may  be  strangers  to 
each  other.  It  is  sometimes  even  so  in  the  fashionable  bazaars: 
one  or  more  of  the  gentlemen  present  delicately  signifies  to  the 
waiter,  by  a  private  sign,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  no 
thanks,  his  intention  to  satisfy  the  demand,  so  that  the  waiter, 
on  a  request  by  his  fair  purchaser  for  his  account,  politely  replies 
that  the  repast,  or  entertainment,  or  purchased  article,  of  what* 
ever  kind,  '*  costs  nothinflf." 

The  inhabitants  of  Havanna,  like  those  of  almost  all  the 
regions  witlun  tlio  tropics,  can  scarcely  be  siud  to  have  any 
literature.  A  few  daily  and  weekly  journals,  added  to  European 
intelligence,  supply  almost  aU  the  taste  for  letters  that  is  found 
in  this  metropolis  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago.  The  arts 
and  sciences,  and  historical  recollections  and  facts,  seldom  dis* 
turb  the  thoughts 'of  the  enervated  and  avaricious  population: 
they  divide  their  time  between  efleminato  pleasure,  amassing 
wealth,  and  the  gaming-table. 

It  has  been  questione<l  by  some  writers,  but  with  no  sufficient 
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wlwdMr  the  lihjaicd  infliieneet  of  a  tropical  dimate  in 
Bd  tQeh  tt  almoat  to  piedode  the  probability  of  high  litemy 
cllbrts  ever  being  made  among  a  peiople  sobjcct  to  its  eno^ 
Tiling  power.  No  doubt,  howerer,  bat  that  aome  literuy  and 
■ctentifio  men,  wherever  educated,  are  to  be  foond,  in  both  tlw 
higher  and  middling  classes  of  sodetj.  To  expect  to  find 
fitertfj  attainment  among  the  mass  wonld  be  as  onreasonabto 
as  for  one  to  expect  to  *'  reap  where  he  had  not  sown,  snd  to 
gather  whero  he  had  not  strawcd.** 

Out  of  a  population  of  perhaps  500^000  free  inhabitants,  both 
white  and  coloured,  about  1,000  only  rooeive  the  blesaing  of 
lettered  education  of  any  kind ;  and  more  reccntlT  it  has  been 
proved,  that  there  are  only  10,000  children  out  of  about  100,000 
under  tuition — tlie  remtaning  90,000  being  abandoned  to  iguor- 
ance  and  vice.  With  this  iudiflbrence  to  education  in  general, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  city  is  adorned  by  any  of 
those  Uterary  and  benevolent  institutions  which  add  such  a 
lustre  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  England  and  America,  and 
which  dilTuse  around  them  an  atmosphere  of  moral  energy  and 
hope.  No  Bible,  Tract,  or  Missionary  .societies,  and  bn*  few, 
if  snv.  Orphan  asylums^  or  associations  for  the  aged,  afirm, 
and  destitute,  are  to  be  found  in  Havanna  any  more  than  in 
anti-christian,  or  even  than  in  once  pagan,  Bome: 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a  liberal  education  b  anything 
like  univcTBally  diffused  even  among  the  higher  classes,  while 
there  is  but  Uttle  taste  for  reading  amocg  those  who.  have 
acquired  the  accomplishment  How  the  Cuban  fair  especiallj 
contrive  to  pass  away  their  time  without  the  aid  of  books,  or 
the  business  engagements  which  occupy  their  sex  in  Protestant 
countries,  is  a  mystery  tliat  few  strangers  can  unraveL  As  before 
intimated,  the  church,  the  cigarrctto,  the  guitar,  and  the  siesta, 
are  almost  tlie  only  daily  pastimes; — the  excitement^  of  lore 
and  convivial  entertainments  are  left  to  the  twilight  and  the  mid- 
night hour.  These  can  occupy  but  a  amall  portion  of  the  dav, 
— how  fill  up  the  immense  vacuum  ?  How  complete  the  d$f$ 
MoiiduM  without  glancing  into  any  book  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  the  "  Rosario  de  la  Virgin,"  or  the  **  Hortf 
Castellanos," — how  eke  it  out  in  counting  bcwds,  though  these 
are  still  more  in  use  than  prayer-books  ? 

If  it  is  a  truth  that  tlie  order,  the  moral  habits,  the  piety, 
and  the  happiness  of  families  are  more  emphatically  under  the 
control  of  females  than  of  tlie  other  sex, — ^if,  apart  firom  the 
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indifBot  eontiol  they  exercbe  drer  tlieir  own  immediato  familiw, 
they  are  entrusted  with  a  monl  power  that  hardly  knows  a 
limit,— if  the  practical  Tirtae  of  the  world,  the  tone  of  piety  in 
the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  are  more  aflcctod,  as  is 
affirmed,  by  the  current  maxims  and  amusements  of  the  day 
recognised  by  women  than  by  the  power  or  administration 
of  civil  government, — if,  in  morals,  in  religion,  and  in  every* 
thing  with  which  mOrals  and  religion  are  connected,  females 
may  do  as  much  good  or  hurt  as  men  ordinarily  effect  in  the 
politics  and  government  of  the  world,  then  how  pitiable  the 
condition,  how  degraded  the  character,  and  how  awful  the 
responsibility  of  tlio  females  of  Havanua  f 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  political  and  moral  condi* 
tion  of  a  state  depends  upon  the  rank  hold  in  it,  and  the 
religious  character  sustainea  by  woman. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  question  of  publio  instmo* 
tion  has  of  late  yean  excited  much  interest  smong  the  Creole 
population  of  Cuba.  The  impetus  to  this  seems  to  have  been 
^ven  by  the  same  liberal  portion  of  the  population  as  that 
which  originated  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Sociedades 
£conomics  of  Havanna  and  St  Jhgo  de  Cuba. 

At  Havanna  is  the  Royal  University,  with  a  rector  and  thirty 

frofessors,  as  also  a  largo  edifice  called  the  Royal  College  of 
[avanna.  There  is  a  similar  establishment  at  Puerto  Principe ; 
while  both  at  Havanna  and  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  there  is  a 
College  in  which  the  several  branches  of  an  ecclesiastical  eda* 
cation  are  attended  to,  together  wiili  the  humanities  and 
philosophy.  There  are,  besides,  several  private  schools,  but 
none  are  accessible  to  the  masses;  tliey  are  available  only  to 
the  privileged  few. 

Amoug  the  few  charitable  institutions  existing  in  Havanna, 
ara  the  InBrmnry  or  Hospital  of  St  Layaro,  and  tlio  Caza  de 
Bencficia  for  Orphans;  and  it  is  somewhat  romarkabld  thst 
Uiey  are  establlHlicd  on  more  liberal  and  cquitJtblo  principles 
tlian  similar  inRtitutiuns  in  tlie  United  States,  in  that  tticir 
Ueneflts  are  spplicnblo  to  all  clfumos,  without  dihiinction  of  crmto 
or  colour.  Dut  while  the  npirit  of  Chritttianity  is  cxompliflod 
in  tlio  conduct  of  these  cstabuHhrnents,  it  is  awfully  outraged  in 
other  matters,  particularly  in  the  burial  of  tlio  dead.  In  the 
great  Cemetery.  "  Cnropo  Santo/*  the  spirit  of  heathenism,  or, 
ratlier,  of  despotism,  prevails.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  are  interred 
within  the  lofty  walls  of  tliis  place  of  the  dead  with  pompous 
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eerenoiiiilt  tad  gOded  inflcripttons ;— ibe  poor  m  eanied  to 
'  aaii  depooiied  in  tbdr  list  rosting-plaoe  witlKmt  mj  token  or 
memonal,  in  lomo  eases  JiritboQt  even  a  green  sod  orer  them,  or 
a  flower  or  a  ahrab  to  speak  of  life  above  the  gmve.  In  one 
part  of  this  pnblio  donrntoir  of  the  dead  is  the  bmial-plaoe  of 
the  negro  slave,  eovered  with  heaped-np  monnds  of  bones  snd 
.  skulls.  It  is  forbidden  for  a  negro  to  be  broaght  hither  in  a 
eoffin;  the  bodies  are  therefore  thrown  whoUy  or  half-naked 
into  the  groand,  a<id  qoicklirae,  or  some  kind  of  earthy  prepara* 
tion  which  rapidlv  eonsames  the  flesh,  is  thrown  upon  them. 
In  the  oonrso  of  nt>m  eight  to  fourteen  days  the  bodies  are  dis- 
interred to  make  room  for  other  oorpses,  and  the  bones  are  cart 
op  in  heaps  to  drjr  and  whiten  in  the  sun. 

As  previously  intimnted,  the  flrrt  impression  that  strikes  an 
Englisbman  on  eDtcriug  Uavanna  as  repugnant  to  his  sense  of 
liberty,  is  the  military  law  and  srstem  of  espioma^,  which 
sppears  to  govern  everything,  ana  to  influence  every  depart- 
ment of  the  civil  and  social  state.  An  air  of  despotism  seems  to 
depress  the  whole  population.  Freedom  exists  only  in  imagina- 
tion. Justice,  equity,  and  integrity  are  discarded.  The  stroug 
hand  of  power  uppermost  rules  all.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
bribery  and  chicanery  are  tolerated  and  recognised,  from  the 
highest  functionary  to  the  meanest  official.  In  all  eountries 
where  the  servants  of  Government  are  underpaid  there  is  a 
temptation  to  resort  to  secret  or  open  plunder  as  a  means  of 
iucreasing  their  emoluments :  thus  in  Cuba,  as  already  stated, 
the  official  guardians  of  law  and  order  are  the  first  to  break 
them. 

No  passengers  can  land  without  passports  and  fiadors.  The 
cost  of  the  former  is  six  dollars  ana  a  half.  Not  without  these, 
obtained  at  so  exorbitant  an  expense,  can  yon  proceed  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  or  even  to  the  environs  oi  the  city.  At 
every  ferry,  wharf,  stair  or  stone  for  embarkation,  in  every  street, 
lane,  alley,  in  every  hole  and  comer  you  encounter  tlio  chaco 
(a  kind  of  military  policeman),  with  his  bright-bnnt'llcd  musket, 
linon  oontoe,  yolluw  womtiHl  epaulettes,  anu  salfron  vitMiy^ 

K<»r  IcHS  striking  to  a  slrangor  on  first  entering  tlio  city, 
especially  to  a  Uriton,  are  the  houses,  shops,  men,  women, 
costumes,  animals,  and  carriages ;  all  present  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  any  and  everything  cither  English  or  American. 

The  streets  in  Havanna  are  formed  generallv  at  right  angles, 
and  are  narrow,  confined,  irregular,  unpavea  and  und  rained. 
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shaded  by  hoATj  awDingi,  while  hero  and  there  la  aeen  a  alooe* 
baili  DMoaion,  through  tlio  arched  entraDoe  to  which  ia 
visible  an  ezquisito  garden  laid  ont  with  taste,  and  adorned 
with  beaatiAil  flowers.  Caiisowsys  line  each  side  of  the  street, 
but  thoy  are  so  narrow  as  scarcoly  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass 
on  thorn.  Mnny  of.  the  thorouglifiiros  aliio  are,  in  wet  wcauier, 
dirty  and  muddy,  to  the  no  smiUI  idconvonionoe  of  {^cdostrians, 
especially  on  the  passing  and  repassing  of  oarriagos.  Some  of 
the  more  public  street^  are  puvcu,  though,  very  indifierontly,  and 
the  frequent  rains,  or  rather  cataracts,  washing  away  the  soil 
and  sand  from  between  the  huge  stones,  render  the  footing  in« 
secure,  and  therefore  dangerous  both  for  man  and  beast 

The  massire  houses,  with  tlicir  projecting  parapets,  as  solid 
and  heavy  as  if  each  were  designed  to  stand  a  siege,  together 
with  the  awnings,  cost  a  constant  shade  over  the  narrow  streets, 
so  that  during  the  heat  of  the  day  any  unnecessary  exposure  to 
the  sun  may  be  avoided.  The  houses  have  no  wiodow-sashcs, 
nor  jalousies,  but  iron  or  wooden  bars,  or  gratings,  with  loose 
curtains  inside.  Bv  tliis  arrangement  and  style  of  building,  the 
interior  is  necessarily  made  gloomy,  even  at  midday,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  tlie  light  is  thus  excluded,  its  inmates  ars. 
defended  from  the  hciU;  an  advantage  which,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  more  than  compensates  for  the  inconveniences  other* 
wise  sustained.  A  current  of  air  also  passes  through  and  ven* 
tilatcs  the  lofty  rooms,  but  during  rain,  and  when  the  shutters 
are  closed,  the  inmates  are  involved  in  almost  toUil  darkness. 

The  houses  are  plain  in  their  architecture,  and  are  ndcr  the 
^loorish  or  Hanicenie  model. — they  seldom  exceed  two  stories 
in  height,  and  are  usually  painted  blue,  greon,  yellow,  orange, 
or  some  other  bright  or  gaudy  colour,  fre<|uently  adome<l  with 
fresco  painting.  The?  are  said  to  be  tinted  to  avoid  the  glare 
of  sunlight  on  the  white  walls,  which  is  considered  injurious 
to  tlio  sight*  The  buildings  in  general  present  a  great 
mixture  of  regularity  and  irregularity— of  old  and  new— of 
aplendid  and  delupidated.  Close  bes«ide  an  elegant  arcade,  with 
its  gaily  painted  walls,  stands  a  half  ruinous  wall,  the  fresco 
paintings  of  which  are  half  ol»litcrated  or  have  peeled  off  with 
the  decayed  mortar. 


*  Tb«  boutM  in  Jtmtin  tnd  oib«r  Wttt  IndU  ItlMKlt,  •le^plinf  «h«  8fMuibli| 
mrm  o««i«ll^  •iiftcwtdmk  hj  Jalou»ir«  or  •taiMliog  voimUmi  blind*  |niioi«I  %*••», 
lliiM  obtMiinf  inconvMiituc*  to  Um  miHi. 
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AD  rosidesoss  of  tibo  best  dMoription  sis  bailt  .ii|Km  ooe 
SDTsrying  plsB— Uisl  of  a  hollow  qaadnnglo.  Flat  roofii  sis 
tliDosI  ttDiTCfssl,  sod  sfs  iBQcb  ocoopiod  111  tbs  evsninff.  Theto 
lefffttoes  srs  ssllod  ofotfo/it  and  are  soirounded  by  a  low  Mia- 
pet«  ornamenlod  with  urns  and  oUier  similar  deriocs.  Utilirf 
It  principally  studied  in  Uiis  srmngcmcnt  of  tho  honses.  sa  it  b 
nnqoostionaDl  J  tho  best  for  promoting  a  fireo  circulation  of  tir. 

A  lolly  portal,  with  solia  mahogany  doors  from  fiHeen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  opens  to  tho  entrance  hall,  serving  ss  a  coach* 
house  for  the  roia/tie,  or  as  a  store  for  merchandise.  A  small 
•quais  court  filled  with  shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  creepers, 
ornamented  and  rendered  doubly  attractiye  by  a  dny  **jet 
£taur  or  larger  fountain  in  the  centre,  which  is  considered 
an  almost  necessary  appendage  to  every  resueciable  domicile, 
because  of  the  delightfully  cool  and  agreeable  appearance  they 
present 

The  interior  court  is  suironndcd  bj  gslleries,  attached  to 
which  aro  tho  sitting,  public,  dining,  snd  bed  rooms,  with  the 
general  staircase  leading  to  tho  whole;  the  servant's  rooms 
and  ofBccs  occupy  tlie  basement  story,  and  frequently  shops  of 
mean  appearance  are  seen  opening  to  the  street  below  a  mag- 
nificent 9uit€  of  apartments.  There  is,  however,  a  heavy 
grandeur  and  an  antiauo,  almost  vandal  character  about  the 
whole  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  tho  stranger;  but  with  all  this 
magniOcence,  occasionally  exhibited,  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
in  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  floors  of  tho  houses  in  general  aro  eitlier  of  hardwood, 
plank,  terrace,  or  tiles.  Borne  aro  in  imitation  of  mosaics.  A 
low  aro  flagged  with  marble,  but  this  is  by  no  means  common. 
A  carpet  is  utterly  unknown.  The  noarest  approach  to  this 
European  luxury  is  a  grass  mat  tastefully  plaited,  called  an 
••  eHtera." 

The  iron  bars  in  every  window  remind  a  stranger  of  a  oonunon 
prison  or  a  penitentiary.  These  gratings  are  tlie  substitute  for 
glass,  or  standing  Venetian  blinds,  tliroughout  even  the  inner 
apartments,  as  well  as  in  tlio  exterior  of  the  buildings,  so  that 
too  interior  of  the  best  houses  partakes  in  appearance  so  much 
more  of  a  prison  tlian  an  abode  of  innocence  as  to  occasion 
reflections  as  to  tho  eauso  of  tliis  internal  defence,  this  security 
of  tlio  domestio  retreat,  tljis  fortified  place  of  refuge,  as  also 
to  suggest  the  obvious  and  natural  conclu^on,  —  Slaveiv! 
pestilential  slavery!   fear  of  its  consequences,— terror  at  the 
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ehanoo  of  aa  ontbroak,— Um  tUU  mall  toIoo  that  whlapen  of 
doop  wfoog  infliotod,  and  ooi^uroo  up  a  pliaotom»  a  dim  and 
ahadowy  imago,  in  tlio  minda  of  tlio  Spaniards,  of  tlicir  splondid 
rooms  oonToriod  into  oitadols,  Taluablo  for  their  atrcngih»  m 
jiolding  doubtAil  protootlon  to  tho  hard-heartod  and  opprosaiva 
taakmatiteni. 

Tlio  bedrooms  havo  but  littlo  priyacy ;  tho  principal  apart* 
monta  have  often  baro  walls,  or  iioro  and  thoro  exhibit  gaudj 
dull  paintings,  and  are  heavily,  tliough  in  aomo  instancas, 
elegantly  AimiHiicd.  The  ftimitiiro  of  others,  whose  tenants 
aro  loss  wealthy  than  tlie  most  privileged  orders,  is  inadequate 
to  tlio  sixo  of  the  rooms,  and  othorwiso  unattraetiTe,  except  te 
the  lovera  of  tlie  antique ;  aomo  old-fiuhionod,  high-backed, 
bardwood  chairs,  covered  with  leather  and  tfilt  nails,  as  if 
made  at  Ort*nada  in  the  time  of  the  Moorisii  kingn,  with  a 
proAisi.on  of  tamlHlied  gilding,— a  table  or  two  in  tlie  aama 
atylo,  the  aeetning  relies  of  the  flrst  importations  of  suoli  con* 
▼eniencos  trom  old  Spain,  with  a  long  grass  hammock  sluog 
from  the  coiling,  intersecting  the  room  ditigonally  and  nearlj 
t4>ucliing  the  floor. 

In  aome  of  thene  establishmonta  Mm  aro  never  to  bo  seen; 
ilieir  place  is  supplied  by  atn*tcliers,  which  aro  aiiuplv  tnmHver»e 
piccea  of  Wood,  covered  witli  canvas  ;-—theMe,  with  oota  and 
nnmmocks,  that  aro  folded  and  put  aiude  during  tho  day, 
embrace  almost  all  the  fumituroof  the  sleeping  apartments. 

In  the  hotels  (those  kept  by  Americims  and  some  other 
foreigners  probably  excepted)  the  aleeping  pinces  aro  cots 
without  mattresses  or  coverlets,  in  a  room  with  red  tiled  floors, 
without  glazed  windowa,  but,  as  in  private  houses,  with  iron* 
barred  aperturea  in  the  wall  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air.  The  bill  of  fiux),  especially  beyond  the  precincts  of  tlie 
city,  is  usually  not  very  tempting  to  a  fiiMtidioua  palate.  It 
consiHta  of  eggs,  fried  pork,  and  Castilian  wines,  with  broad 
and  vegetables— the  meals  only  twice  a  day. 

Tlio  celebrated  "  olla  po<lrida,'*  composed  of  fowl,  with  a 
proportion  of  beef,  pork,  gnrbanxos,  onions,  and  other  Tcgcta* 
Lies,  witli  garlic,  sailron,  and  pepper,  may  here  be  had  in  true 
national  perfection. 

llavanna,  as  to  house-rent,  boarding,  olothing,  food,  aa  to 
almost  everything,  indeed,  noe<>ssary  to  aupport  life  and  pro* 
mote  ita  comfort,  la  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  places 
in  the  world. 
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In  poraonal  appMnioM  Uio  dons  and  hidalgoet  of  Cuba  m 
IMUmllj  iaiiniiUied  Ut  thoir  anoestort  of  old  Spain;  vbilt 
tbo  ohanoler  of  dio  gmi^ral  population  ia  exUomdy  Taried, 
boUi  at  to  pbjaieal  featurea  and  ooatumo,*— eifoumatanoca  which 
add  graaily  to  tbo  pioturcaqoe  eflcct  of  the  wholo  accne,— 
Bp«nM»,  Frenob,  American,  Italian,  Dutch,  African,  Cttolcb 
Indian,  Chtnoao^  proacnting  orcrj  sliado  of  oolour  and  Tarictj 
of  countcnanoo  tbnt  can  bo  imagined.  Tboae,  with  their  direr* 
aiflrd  coitumca,  eombino  to  fonn  a  picturo  of  living  mortalicj 
at  Havanna  which,  to  the  aamo  extent,  and  witli  equal  power 
of  picUtrial  expreasion,  ia  not  porlians  equalled  in  anj  other 
citY  in  the  world,  not  oven  excepting  New  Orlcana. 

The  diflvrent  atylea  of  phyaiognomy  among^  the  natiTca  of 
old  Spain  are  alto  very  oridcnt  in  tlio  population  of  the  city. 
One  naa  leflned  featurea,  an  oval  oonntenanco,  a  proud  and 
often  a  gloomy  exprcMion—- tliis  diatinguishva  those  of  Caatilian 
deaoent  Another  haa  a  round  countenance,  flat,  broad  featurea, 
and  a  Jovial  but  plebeian  expression — tliis  marks  tlio  Cataloniso. 
The  former  is  snare  in  form ;  the  latter  stout.  Tlie  CnnUlisn  ia 
gonemlly  fuuiid  among  Oovemment  ofUcials;  tlie  Catalonian 
among  mcn^htiuta  aiid  trndettpeople. 

Tlio  onlinary  drrsa  of  the  whiti*a,  auoh  aa  merohanta  and  pro* 
fessional  men,  diflbr  but  little  from  tliat  of  tlio  roaidenia  In  otiier 
>Voet  India  Islanda,  except  aa  to  tlio  prevalcnco  of  gingham 
ooata  or  coaioea,  with  akirta  flying  In  the  breeze,  and,  to  aomo 
extent,  wliito  jean  small* clothes,  with  white  ailk  atockiogs. 
Whiskered  and  mustachioed  facc8,Bhaded  by  huge  broad-brimmed 
nanoma  hata,  aro  not  uncommon  among  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
Knglish  Antilles.  In  general  tlio  clothing  is  light  Kcckclotlis 
or  stocks  aro  uncommon,  except  at  set  portioa.  Tlie  nccka  of 
ahirts  aro  in  general  adorned  with  gold  buttons  or  claspa ;  the 
oollors  aro  allowed  to  hang  down  loose  after  tlio  manner  of  those 
seen  in  the  portraits  of  Lord  Hyron.  Some,  also,  witliin  doors, 
wear  a  kina  of  black  or  white  skull-cap,  aimilor  to  tlioao  worn 
by  the  French,  while  the  hair  ia  usually  worn  close  cut  to  the 
head.  On  particular  occasiona,  however,  tlio  hidolgoca  appear 
in  the  coHtiimc^s  chnractcristio  of  tlio  provinco  of  old  Spain 
that  gave  them  birth. 

The  full  dresa  of  a  mayoral  or  ovorseer  of  an  eatato  la  thus 
dcsonlx'd :— *' A  wido'riinroiKl  strow  hat;  blue  striped  amsll 
elotlioii  faMtcncd  to  the  waint ;  a  blue  cmbroidere<l  sliirt  lianginf^ 
loosely  over  them  like  a  aack ;  a  very  large  straight  sword,  with 
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AtUforhaodlo  orDiiinm>*4)d  with  proekHit  ttooM;  Uio  thirt  eollsr 
Mid  sleovot  oonflncd  with  gold  baclclet;  tn  embroidcrod  auubrio 
hindliorthiof  tied  loo«oly  round  tho  nook;  pumps,  out  quito 
low,  and  adorned  with  hoary  ailvor  npuni.'* 

Ooeaaionallj  an  Europoan-Bpaniard  ia  to  bo  ioon,  with  aa 
open  jacket  of  green  Telvet  highly  embroidered,  with  light 
leggings  of  tho  same  mati*ria!,  ornamented  with  a  proftiaion  of 
silver  buttons ;  his  linen  of  tho  purent  whito ;  his  high  round 
hat  decked  with  bcmls,  and  carcloMily  or  jauntily  turned  aiiide; 
a  second  jacket  also  richly  embroidered ;  witli  cfark  curls  oars* 
Ailly  arranged  round  a  higli*crowncd,  broad-brimmed  hat;  and 
a  oountunance  of  manly  beauty. 

A  Catolonian  or  an  Andorran  cavalier  is  soon  in  his  vest  of 
bluo  Tclvct ;  his  red  silk  sa5h  and  lino  cotton  stockings  sppea^ 
ing  over  his  hempen  snartilhis.  Not  onfrcquontly  a  peasant  is 
to  be  seen,  with  a  rea  Montero  cap,  with  his  capa  over  his 
shoulder,  and  with  looso  linen  brngos  or  trousers.  A  Ouigaro^ 
with  his  wild,  dark  eye,  expressive  gesture,  and  impiurturbabls 
aelf-posscssion,  is  seen  in  a  richly-worked  sliirt  of  fine  linen, 
worn  on  tho  outside,  as  is  usual ;  a  long  and  elegantly- 
embroidered  cambric  sash  fastening  to  his  side  tho  silver- 
handled  sword  or  machctte;  silver  spurs  and  low  slippersi 
And  sometimes  Montcros  or  countrymen  are  seen  galloping 
through  tho  streets,  each  with  his  high-crowned  straw  hat  with 
broad  rim,  his  loose  shirt  over  his  otlier  garments,  its  tail  flutter^ 
ing  in  the  breeze,  and  bis  long  sword  laslied  to  his  waist  by  s 
handkerchief,  and  dangling  at  his  back.  The  Creole-Spaniard 
is  sometimes  dressed  in  a  camisa  of  striped  gingham,  breeches 
of  ticking,  and  a  chcquita  or  sleeved  tumc  of  the  samo  material 
aa  tho  camisa;  half-boots  or  mocassiDs  of  untanncd  hide,  s 
sportsman's  belt,  a  girdle  furnished  witli  a  heavy  hunting  knife^ 
and  a  wide-flapped  sombrero  or  hat  of  palm  leaf,  complete  bit 
equipment  Of  some  of  the  Cabolleros  it  may  almost  bo  said, 
as  was  reported  of  some  of  tho  black  slaves  of  Darien,  that 
their  whole  summer  costume  consists  of  a  .shirt  collar  and  s 
pair  of  spurs. 

Tho  large  black  eye,  and  raven  hair  escaping  in  endlcsi 
tresses, — the  dork  expressive  glance, — tho  soft,  blood- tinted 
olive  of  tho  glowing  complexion,  make  tlie  unwilling  English- 
man confess  tho  msjesty  and  beauty  of  tho  Spanish  female, 
Tho  Moorish  eye  is  tho  most  characteristic  feature  of  tb< 
Andalusian.    This  is  very  full,  and  reposes  on  a  liquid  somoi 
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wImI  yollow  bod;  of  an  almand  thapo^  LUok  and  luatnMti. 
Tboir  vym  ha?e  bom  pliHiaanUjr  oompaitNl  to  dormaoi  ligbtaiiig^ 
lerriblo  in  wraUi»  an^  biding  liouid  nroa. 

in  dignity  of  mion  and  gait  Uio  fair  Caatilian  and  Andaloaian 
■ra  allowod  to  bo  unrivnlliML  Tbdr  dopoitmont  la  digmflrd 
and  quocn-libo.  Tlioir  ovory  motion  ia  inatinct  witb  grace.  In 
atatufo  tboT  aro  gt^norally  tall  and  woll-proportioned ;  ••  alio 
erwit  in  tbf ir  flguroa,  whicb  aro  gcurrally  good,  no  rflbrta  being 
mado  to  alter  tlio  natural  aliapo.  A  floclv- formed  and  diminotifo 
foot  ia  highly  oatimatcd  by  tho  SpAnianii  in  general  among  tho 
attributoa  of  fomalo  beauty,  and  hcneo  great  atluntlon  ia  nauiJly 
paid  by  the  Spanish  ladica  to  tliia  part  of  their  peraona  on  tbeir 
•ppearanoo  in  publio. 

*'£xoepting  aomo  raro  Instancea  of  Iriabwomcn  of  true 
Milcaian  dettccnt,"  eaya  a  well-known  writer,  *'none  but  a 
Spanish  ladT  can  %ratk,  French,  English,  and  Bcotcb  only 
atump,  ahnmo,  and  amble  in  comparison.*'  In  no  other  ra- 
apeot,  however,  aro  wo  willing  to  admit  that  tho  dcscendanta 
of  ancient  Uesperia  aio  rivala  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Albion 
and  her  colonies. 

Tho  Tariety  of  costnmea  whicb  oocaaionally  appear  on  Iho 
publio  Alamedas,  aa  on  tho  Prado  in  Madrid,  renden  tho  soctie 
peculiarly  attractiTO.  Tho  gentlemen  in  their  capas  mingled 
with  the  ladies  in  their  mantillas;  the  while-kiltod^^alencian 
oontrasta  with  tho  velveteen  glittering  Andalnsian;  tho  aablo- 
clad  priest  with  tho  soldier;  the  peasant  with  the  muleteer;  dl 
meet  on  perfect  eouality  as  in  church;  and  all  conduct  them- 
selves  with  equal  decorum,  good  breeding,  and  proprietr. 

Few  Spaniards  walk  arm-in-arm,  and  still  more  rarely  is  tbia 
good  old  English  fashion  followed  by  a  Spanish  lady  and  gen- 
tleman, married  or  aingle.  Also,  in  accordance  with  Cnban 
etiquette,  ladica  are  accustomed  to  bow  to  their  acquaintance  in 
the  street,  but  seldom  make  a  courtesy.  One  of  tlie  most  marked 
characteristics  of  tho  Spaniards,  both  male  and  female,  ia  their 
love  of  dresa.  There  is  no  self-denial  to  which  all  classes  and 
aexcs  will  not  cheerfully  submit  in  order  to  preserve  a  respectable 
external  apDcarance.  But  Spaniards,  even,  tho  most  wealthy 
only  really  dress  when  tliey  go  abroad  on  business  or  pleasure. 
At  home  tliey  are  enveloped  in  a  d^thabiile  which  ia  far  firom 
either  coisily  or  elegant  Those  whose  circtimstonccs  will  not 
admit  of  on  expensive  costume,  seldom  or  ever  leave  their 
domiciles,  except  at  a  very  early  hour  of  tho  day,  when  they  are 
less  hable  to  recognition. 
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Hm  toXL  dress  of  tlio  ladies,  sb  seen  on  ths  Alamada  Bad 
some  other  pablio  places^  is  icnuurkably  oosUt  and  superb, — ^I 
should  rather  say,  elegant,— after  the  style  of  old  Spain;  beauti- 
iuUy  embroidered ;  with  laoe  mantillas  or  scarfs,  the  ends  hanr-  * 
ing  down  on  each  side,  or  crossing  pTcr  the  bosom ;  and  m 
their  hand  the  norcr^failing,  ncver*to*be*forgotten  companion 
of  the  Spanish  lady — the  expressive  fan.  Black  is  almost  the 
nniTcrsal  colour,  and  the  robe  is  in  general  most  tastefollj 
worked  and  vandyked. 

The  mantilla,  nsed  also  as  a  TeiL  is  usually  of  black  silk  or 
lace,  sometimes  of  white  lace,  thrown  over  tlie  head,  supported 
by  a  high  comb  of  a  value  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
or  pride  of  the  individual,  leaving  the  face  uncovered,  and  dis- 
playing the  flowers  with  which  the  wearer  often  adoras  her  dark 
tresses ;  the  ends  of  the  mantilla  either  crossing  over  the  bosom, 
falling  graceftilly  over  the  shoulders,  or  confined  to  the  waist  by 
the  arms,  or  by  a  richly  worked  and  ornamented  zone— ^ 
Centura; — a  style  of  head-dress  this  which  is  said  to  create  the 
graceful  and  dignified  mien  and  gait  for  which  the  Spanish  ladies 
are  so  celebrated.  Hence  tliose  who  have  never  worn  it  are  said 
to  be  quite  plebeian  in  their  gait  and  figure  in  comparison. 

Some  wear  no  other  head -dress  than  the  hair  variously 
arranged  and  ornamented.  Tbe  most  usual  is  to  plait  or  roU  * 
it  as  a  bandeau  round  tlie  head,  the  crown  of  which  is  fastened 
to  a  knot,  surmounted  by  a  comb,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Some  also  wear  a  cap  of  fine  linen,  formed 
like  a  mitre,  called  hamiio,  over  which  is  thrown  a  veil — that 
beautiful  emblem  of  female  modesty  and  elegance.  But  tlie 
most  becoming  ornament  to  the  Spanish  maiden  is  the  irensa^^ 
an  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  two  long,  dark,  shining  braids. 

Some  are  seen  with  a  polUra,  or  thin  silk  petticoat,  and  a 
thin  white  jacket  worn  loose,  or  a  short  tunic  when  tliey  go 
abroad.  The  richness  of  their  dress  consists  of  tho  finest  hnen, 
laces,  and  jewels,  tlie  latter  so  disposed  as  to  occasion  very 
little  inconvenience,  and  to  produce  the  most  ornamental  effect 
In  Cuba,  as  in  old  Spain,  tlje  prevalence  of  dark  tints  in  cos- 
tume is  remarkable,  black  having  always  been  tlie  favourite 
national  colour. 

In  this  detail  of  the  full  dress  of  tlio  Spanish  lady,  tho  /a/$ 
is  too  characteristio  to  have  no  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Its  use  is  universal ;  and  its  size  or  weight  and  splendour  is 
the  pride  of  the  fair  proprietor.    Some  are  of  the  value  of  froia 
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tvfBiylh*  to  one  hondred  doUan  etoh.  Tbe  noti  eosU j  m 
of  iTory  tel  witli  gold*  and  onamentcd  with  smill  otwl  minon 
00  the  OQlor  tides.  The  manoraTeriog  with  the  fiia  io  o  regnlir 
■eieoM,  in  which  the  Spanish  lady  eompreliends  the  whole 
languago  of  iigna,  and  hy  which  aho  oonvenea  ireel j  with  the 
friend  of  her  heart. 

The  morning  dress  of  the.  Spanish  Indy,  or  tlio  princtpel 
morning  vestment,  as  already  inumatcd,  is  cither^  a  loose  flov- 
iDg  lohe  or  a  hlack  or  white  silk  kind  of  habit-skirt  (b€u^Mira) 
OTer  a  white  nndcr-garment,  made  full  from  the  waist  npwards, 
pleDtifiilly  adorned  with  frills  and  bows — tbe  former  appearing 
as  if  suspended  by  small  straps  from  the  shoulder*  and  eitber 
ooveriug  or  supplying  all  minor  defects  and  de6ciences  of  attire. 

Some  of  tlie  middling  class  and  the  free  blacks  dress  Tcry 
fantastically;  in  muslin  gowns»  scarlet  mantillas,  and  light  blue 
or  Yiolct-colourcd  satin  sliocs.  Many  of  these  women  are  really 
beautiful ;  and  their  jet-black  hair,  and  clear,  rich,  olive  com- 
plexions are  often  becomingly  relieved  by  a  gay-coloured  silk 
handkerchief,  which  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  West  Indians 
in  general,  know  well  how  to  arrange  about  tlieir  beads  with 
jood  effect  Black  females  are  occasionally  seen  in  shining 
»alico  frocks,  with  silk  shoes  worn  slipshod,  red  shawls,  the  hait 
irranged  in  fine  braids,  and  with  a  bandanna  or  other  handker- 
thief  as  a  head-dress : — 

*•  Black,  but  Meh  m  In  astMah 

Prioc*  M«innon*a  aiiUr  aalf  ht  batMn.** 

lut  there  are  other  inhabitants  of  llavanna,  and  tlironglioQt 

uba  gcnerally-^own-trodden  slaves'— who  appear  in  tbe  atrccts 

ith  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  tlieir  emaciated  forms. 

The 'carriages  m  use,  and  which  stand  in  the  great  squaro 

id  in  diflbrcnt  parts  of  the  city  liko  the  hackney  coaches  in 

>ndon,  are  called-  cofanies.    They  are  of  the  most  grotesque 

rm  and  clumsy  construction  that  can  bo  imagined-^-a  soit 

cabriolet,  with  four  posts  or  uprights  supporting  o  eanopy 

rered  with  leather,  with, a  high  dash-iron  or  splo&h-board  in 

nt,  and  surrounded  with  curtains  of  bluo  or  scarlet  cloth, 

I  may  be  let  down  as  rain  or  dust  require.     The  vehicle 

supported  by  massive,  straight,  columnar  shafts  and  two 

*cls,  each  of  the  wheels  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed 

(e  behind  the  centra  of  grarity,  giving  th?  vehicle  a  very 

ward  appearance,  but  a  very  easy,  agreeable  motion.    "They 

;,"  sayailio  Earl  of  Carlisle,  "  as  if  tlicy  had  been  intended 

u 
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to  carry  Don  Quixote."  Of  anythiog  in  tbo  shq^  of  a  Telucli 
for  the  ecoommodatioii  of  human  kind  it  hean  the  neann 
resemblanoe  perhaps  to  a  sedan  chair  ^'— open  in  front  and 
partly  on  each  aide;  suspended  by  springs  on  the  eambrooi 
shafts  described;  the  body  resting  npon  the  springs  between 
the  wheels  and  the  horses,  the  latter  being  eonsidorably  is 
advance  of  the  carriage  itself,  which  for  the  most  part  is  sup* 
ported  by  them.  These  Tchides  are  drawn  hj  moles  or  small 
horses,  and  driven  by  negro  slares  a  la  poMtiiion, — the  driven 
ensconced  in  a  groti»que  livery,  in  one  hand  exhibiting  a  bun 
thong  of  ballock's  hide,  and  wiUi  the  other  guiding  their  b\£qqm, 
The  harness  of  the  animals  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  habili' 
ments  of  the  drivers  and  the  rest  of  the  equipage. 

Some  of  the  private  volantes  are  very  elegant,  though  in  Uu 
same  style,  and  the  liveries  exceedingly  rich,  coirospondinfl 
with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner— such  as  an  embroidered 
coat,  cocked  hat,  and  large  hussar  boots  with  silver  spurs,  the 
latter  seeming  to  have  been  manufactured  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  the  rowel  of  them  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Th< 
driver  of  one  of  these  vehicles  is  called  a  caia»hero,  and  botl 
he  and  the  horse  are  sometimes  richly  caparisoned  with  silvei 
to  the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Some  of  the  mula 
and  horses  for  riding  are  arrayed  in  the  same  grotesque  style 
with  high  dcmipiquo  saddles,  together  with  massive  stirrups 
and  bridles  with  huge  m««maluke  bits.  The  spectacle,  altogether 
of  man  and  beast,  would  form  a  study  for  a  eomie  painter. 

The  cabriolets  or  bullock  cars  that  are  in  common  use  in  th< 
country,  are  as  rude  in  their  construction  as  those  represented  U 
the  illustrations  of  the  "Qeorgics"  of  our  oldest  Virgils. 

The  trade  of  Havaxma  is  immense.  Upwards  of  one  thou 
sand  vessels  are  supposed  to  enter  it  for  purposes  of  eommero 
in  a  year.  Its  revenue  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  iti 
outward  and  inward  trade  sixty  millions. 

The  principal,  products  of  the  country — a  very  considerabk 
]Mrt  of  which  are  exported  from  this  city — are  sugar  and  tobacco 
The  tobacco,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  more  exquisite  flavour  thai 
that  of  any  part  of  America.  The  very  best  quality  is  said  U 
be  the  monopoly  of  royalty. 

Among  the  lesser  staples  may  be  reckoned  ginger,  lon| 
pepper,  mastic,  cocoa  or  chocolate,  cofTce,  bees*  wax,  honey 
manioCk  and  aloes. 

Tliero  aro  at  present  in  Cuba  1G50  sugar  plantations,  012C 
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Mtde  Aimi^  18  cboooUta  pluitadoiit.  821  ooCtoa  pltatationik 
S4,49S  ftnii  and  TegeUble  anoB,  7970  tobaeoo  phmtatknifl^  and 
2284  edmenofiet  or  fiffma  derpted  ezdusTol j  to  the  prodoctioB 
of  honey  and  wax. 

The  amoimt  of  the  prodoets  of  the  laland  in  1802  iraa  ai 
fonows:—    • 

Sofv  •»•»••»•■»»■•——"*"*—•*——  sPf  isSySSB  MnaM  — — — —  79^*a'«*^  #vi» 
^^flffin  11  mini- lyioSyBoa    If     •——»»■■»■    aaifTtft  ^ 

TobtfWTr ,~.>-.>  I .««—    I>77a,l60      ^        ••••••••••M     4ll>a4§   M 

0fm4y  ••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••         ^9|4ii  wpM* 


B«M*Wu. 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••a 


74,903 


•««■■■«««■■• 


li^Tsa 


The  entile  exports  of  Coba  in  1801  amoonted  to  81»841,68S 
dollars,  and  the  enlifo  imports  to  82,311,480  dollan. 

The  quantity  of  copper  ore  exported  from  the  island  fiom 
1841  to  1800  incIuaiTe  was  as  follows: — 


1S41  ..•—.........    093,050  ^ulattlt. 

1S4S  •■•••••••••••••     783,971         19 

1S4S  ...............  7G8.630    »' 

IS44  .........^•..  9,009,687    n 

1S4S .  S09,929 


IS4S 

ISdO  ^.^. 


The  sggrmi 
thus  reported  :- 


ite  Talue  of  the  imports  and  exports 


eS5,S54  ^vtetdi. 
fle5,49ft        » 
eM,491        » 
S83,S0e        M 
U3,S8S        n 


in  1800  ara 


«•••  •••••••••••••••• 


•••••••••••••••••a 


••••••••• 


8mm  iSB  •••  •••••••••  ••••••••  • 

UBilt4  SialM  —•...—.• 

Frtoeh 

Eoflitb.... 

8pftal»li 

u^nDAs    ••••■••••••••••••• 

B«lfiaa ...... 

BniBiUu  ...............M. 

RumImi 

aviM ^ 

If  trouiUU  4«fOtitt...M. 


4mt\ita%. 

3,071.084 
8,3:^9,959 
1,8C2,A06 
7,061,008 

«78,937 
1,871,G20 

9(3,393 

S34,4M 

979.937 

446.770 

11,969 

979,986 


..«....••.. 


».»... ..*•.• 


••••.•.«•... 


....«..«.•.. 


—•* 


.  9,640,095 
..  6,653,360 
1,747.580 
6,117.669 
9,001,664 
9,107,293 
318,881 
33,889 
190,479 
920,900 


... #.«.••••• 


.*• ...•«•.•. 


......«■■.■. 


.«.....••••• 


...  ..*••  • ... 


13,997 
638,291 


........ 


...■.■.■..■■ 


IUn,7l9 

15,012,619 

S,610,l7f 

I3,178,7» 

250,901 

3,978.913 

1,283^4 

S3,88S 

744,929 

900,138 

446,n9 

11,262 

585,583 

638,291 


Totw  ••*..•< 


>M.  95,630,943  ...98,983,227  ............  84,614,179 

...    6,020,635 18,455,079  ............  94,474,675 

....  19,610,308  10,628,159  ......u....  90^139,491 


In  SpMteli 
UFirtlfB 

Thus,  of  the  whole  exportation  81.77  per  cent  went  \o 
English  ports,  28.09  to  United  Statc9,  13.87  to  Spanish,  7.60 
to  German,  0.41  to  French,  and  the  remainder  to  other  ports; 
and  of  the  importations  20.18  per  cent  wcro  Irom  Spanish 

U2 
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port8»  24.09  firom  United  States,  22.07  torn  English,  8.34  tnm 
Dpsnish-Amcricsn,  0.0 i  fipom  German,  0.03  firom  Fnueh,  and 
tho  remainder  from  other  ports. 

Tho  eommerce  of  tho  United  States  with  Cnha  in  1850, 
according  to  tho  returns  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  was  valued  at 
15,282,095  dollars,  of  which  tho  exports  amounted  to  4,000,297 
dollars,  and  the  imports  to  10,292,308  dollars.  The  sMppinff 
employed  in  the  trade  consisted  of  "Shipping  entered  the  United 
States — ^American,  240,307  tons,  and  foreign,  33,030  tons;" 
and  of  "Shipping  cleared  the  United  States — ^American,  254,018 
tons,  and  foreign,  20,703  tons.*' 

The  rcTcnuo  of  Cuba  for  the  ten  years  from  1841,  has  been 
as  follows : — 


4U  l«f«.  4ol>M^  Julian. 

1841 7.Sf^.4^  4,6.V).8U  11.917.299 

1843  7.3<CI^4(I  4,731,496  12,114.843 

1843  0,987.017  3,407,040 10,394,057 

1B44  7.ICl),C3l  3,329,621  ....^...^.....  10,490,252 

1845  6,370.748  3,629,252  9,000,000 

1846  6,232.967   4,907,811 11,140,779 

1847 7.494.330 5,314.383 12,808,713 

1848  7396,726 6,038,715  13,435,441 

1849  6,4-29,160  6,840,260  12,269,420 

1850  6,721,250  6,5*27,462  12,248,712 

The  above  sums  have  been  disbuiscd  in  about  the  following 
proportions:  Civil  expenses  of  tho  island,  17  percent;  ]Mili- 
iary,  45  per  cent;  Naval,  13  per  cent;  other  expenses,  10  per 
cent;  and  15  percent  to  the  Spanish  government  in  Europe. 

Tho  circulating  medium  is  entirely  metallic  The  weights, 
measures,  and  moneys  are  those  of  Spain,  but  the  French 
metrical  system  is  about  to  bo  introduced. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  tho  island  is  808,100 :  in  tho  Occi* 
dental  deportment,  207,033;  in  tho  Central,  458,100 ;  and  iigi- 
the  Oriental,  173,000. 

Tlio  following  is  a  stotement  of  tho  value  of  tho  principal 
articles  of  Cuban  produce  in  1850 : — 

tVdttr*.    '  IMlM«i 

BMf    3,605,780 

l*i»rk    ~.  1,346,055 

Egg$    1,166.880 

Poultry  1,074,216 

Blilk    3-25,040 

Hi<l«  ^ 180.289 

JJulUm 1-20,000 


OftWI#n  fniltt 14.839,050 

»ut(%r I8,«»9,924 

KHTulmtt  M>4  fodder   ...    0,0!)7.0»0 

ToUcoo 5,042.2'29 

Ccfff 2.206,131 

Indian  CQrn    1,884,982 

Cbsrcoal...; 1,7W.1I0 

Cedar,  malMifuiy,  ice. ...     1,711.193 

Molas««t 1,462,7-28 

Oiher  afrie.  producu  ...    3,728,175 


Tool  ^,..., W,79l,48^ 
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The  quantitiet  of  tbe  principal  prodaedoofl  of  Cuba,  exported 
ftom  the  iflland  in  tho  ten  yean  ending  with  1850,  hare  been 
ai  follows:— 


iS4i^is*<7ti.9et^i  I,sos...i3i,3aio...i,»5,ooa..^o24...t30.aos^  aao.asa 

l84S...IS,083.38a...l0,S27...l  1>,I38...M»8,846...»,384,..C7J13.«.  7&I.4M 
184S.^U,S2A.G00...l3,8ia^..l9l,0!l3.  .l,C30J82...4a»IOI...S30,30S...l.S899tt 
1844...I«,1&3.0-<V9..,  6,398... I72.43I...I,S40,032..^.27«...SS7.7IS...  793,ttS 
IMft...  7,IMM,A80..«  4. IM.. HI ,322...  6d9,323...39,35l ...288.329.^1.022 SSft 
1846...  15,8(0.884...  9,032...20S,207.-  8I7.G62...4I,716...S63.04I...  766.782 
It47...20,396.976...l9.432...2^i.840...  aSi,l&4...ft4.995...372J80...1^4  068 
I848...I0.CA0.488...I6,339...228.726...  684, 1 37... AO. 1 1 •...251, 025...  807,408 
1849...l7.5O8J44...ll,640...246.570...  877,137...35.C0I...I60.765...  618.600 
1850...  19,093,808... I l,82A...200,O44...    5QiO,134...58»l94...3l9,125...1j06&200 

a  • 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  Cnba  and  ber  clondj 
fbtnre,  internal  improTcmcnts  baTO  been  progressing.  Bail- 
roads  have  been  constmcted  in  sereral  localities.  There  are  at 
present  lines  of  railwaj  extending  OTer  three  hondred  and  fi/ly« 
one  miles,  connecting  some  of  the  most  important  places. 
Tbej  unite  Uavanma  to  Matanzas  and  Cardenas,  and  extend  to 
Botobano,  St  Fillipe,  Poerto  Principe,  &e. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  also  in  operation  in  sereral  ports 
of  Cuba.  The  wires  in  general  follow  the  railroads,  and  maj 
be  said  to  intersect  tlie  country,  embracing  cast,  west,  and  soath, 
to  Botobano,  UaTanna,  St  Jago  de  'Cuba,  Matanzaa,  and 
Caideuas. 


•  Aa  wrote  it  25  Ikiu^tU  Spiafali  ud  AawicM  pouad  mmi\f  aqad. 
f  riftt,  about  115  gvlloM.  "  I  A  bocaj  aa  oqaal  la  36  galluM. 
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The  climate  of  Coba»  eepeciollj  In  the  robarhs  of  HaTanna, 
is  conaidcrcd  the  meet  salubrious  of  any  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Puoito  Rico.  It  is  impossible  to 
oonToy  to  those  who  hsTO  never  been  among  the  beautiful  islands 
of  these  tropical  seas  anj  idea  of  the  fragrant  dclightfulness  of 
the  earlj  dawn.  The  exauiaite  freshness  of  the  morning,  and 
the  soft  coolness  of  the  breezy  evening,  when  the  very  soul 
seems  refreshed  and  stiengthcned,  and  the  pulse  of  life  beats 
fuller  and  clearer,  produce  sensations  to  be  enjoyed  only — never 
to  be  described. 

Havanna  itself,  however,  is  unhealthy,  partly  firom  a  want  of 
drainage  and  general  cleanliness,  but  principally  from  its  being 
situated  near  a  wide-spreading  morass,  pregnant  witli  malaria, 

fenerating  fever  and  the  other  pestilent  uidcases  so  fatal  to 
European  strangers.  The  climate  difTers  couHidcrably  from  tliat 
of  Jamaica  in  temperature,  although  the  difTereneo  of  nosition 
in  the  two  islands  does  not  exceed  five  degrees.  In  Uie  cold 
season  the  thermometer  almost  every  year  descends  in  Havanna 
to  00%  and  someti^nes  to  05**;  whilst  at  Kingston  and  Spanish 
Town  it  is  seldom  seen  below  07^  or  08%  The  meridian  heat 
in  Havanna  is  7t*;  that  of  July,  tliq  hottest  month,  84*;  and 

*#iat  of  the  coldest,  70%  Ice  is  sometimes  formed  at  about  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; ,  while  in  Jamaica,  con* 
gelation  docs  not  take  place  but  at  an  altitude  of  from  seven 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet    Snow,  however,  never,  or  but 

ifi^iBrj  rarely,  falls  in  Cuba,  even  on  its  highest  mountains.  The 
changes  of  the  temperature  are  also  greater  and  more  sudden  in 
Havanna  than  in  Kingston  and  in  Jamaica  geiierally. 
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Cttbft  hm  tbiit  tbo  most  temperate  elimata  of  all  tlie  Weet 
ladiea.  At  Ubajay,  flfteon  milea  from  Hatanna,  the  thennometer 
htm  been  known  to  go  down  to  zero.  At  timet,  howeirer,  the 
lieat  is  io  oxccattTO  as  to  contert  life  into  baio  existence ;  and 
the  temposis  are  terrific,  the  clouds  being  snrchargcd  through 
the  moon  greater  absorption  caancd  b  j  a  tropical  sun. 

The  CTcnings  are  usuallj  brilliant  and  bcautiihl,  with  soft* 
blue  skies,  and  a  freshness  onlt  to  be  appreciated  near  the 
equator,  where  the  stillness  of  toe  atmosphere  and  the  suflfo- 
eating  sultriness  of  the  day  wellnigh  exhaust  all  the  energies  of 
man's  nature. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  Taricty  of  temperatnre  in 
the  mountains,  occasioned  b  j  their  difibrcnt  deration  aboTe  tho 
tea.  Elevation  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  or  the  general  level 
of  a  country,  as  is  well  known  to  tlio  intelligent  reader,  causes 
a  regular  variation  of  temperature.  The  first  300  feet  usually 
makes  a  diircrenco  of  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. AAer  ascending  800  feet,  it  is  estimated  that  tho 
thermomet4«r  falls  a  degree  in  20d  feet,  then  in  277,  252,  223. 
and  102  feet  successively. 

On  these  principles  the  limit  of  perpetual  frost  has  been 
calculated.  It  is  made  a  little  more  than  15,000  feet  at  the 
equator,  and  from  that  to  13,000  feet  between  the  tropics,  and 
from  0,000  to  4,000  feet  between  latitudes  40**  and  09\  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  tho  above  rule  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  owing  probably  to  tho  oounw  and  superposition  of 
the  atroosphcrio  currents  wliich  prevail  in  diflcrcnt  altitudes. 

Colder  currents  aro  oftun  found  renting  upon,  or  interposed 
between,  tlioso  of  a  higher  temperature;  and  rice  rersa,  Oa 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  Asia,  between  the  latitudes  of  28* 
and  34**  north,  the  region  of  vegetation  has  been  found  to 
extend  several  thousand  feet  above  the  supposed  line  of  oo&* 
gelation  in  those  latitudes. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  line  of  perpetnal  snow  is  foond 
at  a  much  greater  altitude  on  the  northern  side  of  theae 
mountains  than  on  tho  southern  side  ill  a  lower  latitude.  From 
this  it  mav  bo  inferred  that  tho  temperature  in  high  regions,  •» 
well  as  in  lower  situations,  is  greatly  affected  by  the  geographical 
eoorse  and  physical  condition  of  tho  currents  of  atmodphera 
which  prevail  in  these  regions ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  Cuba,  i^ 
is  well  known,  is  particularly  affected  by  its  contiguity  to  tha 
gulf  stream. 
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From  the  great  diflToronee  between  the  temperature  of  the  daj 
end  night  in  the  mountain  regiona,  owing  to  thefi^nent  calm* 
nesa  and  atiUneaa  that  prerail.  added  to  the  heat  of  the  atmoa- 
phere  and  the  clondleea  skies,  the  deposition  of  dew  is  oAen  ee 
abandant  aa  almost  to  supply  the  want  of  nun,  or  at  least  to 
piesenre  vegetation  in  a  state  of  Terdure,  when  in  the  plains 
acarcclj  a  blade  of  green  grass  is  to  be  seen. 

The  splendour  of  the  early  dawn  in  Cuba,  aa  in  the  tropical 
islands  in  its  Ticinity,  has  been  referred  to.  The  whole  sxy  is 
oflen  so  resplendent  Uiat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  the  orb 
of  day  will  appear.  Small  fleecy  clouds  are  often  aeen  floating  on 
the  north  wind,  and  aa  they  hover  over  tlie  mountains  and  meet 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  changed  into  liquid  gold,  and  a  hundred 
intensely  vivid  dyes  more  splendid  tlian  tlie  tints  of  the  rainbow. 
During  the  cooler  months  tlie  mornings  are  delightful  until 
about  ten  o'clock,  the  air  soon  after  dawn  becoming  agreeably 
elastic,  and  so  transnarent  tliat  distant  objects  appear  as  if 
delineated  upon  tlio  bright  surface  of  the  air;  tlio  scenery 
everywhere,  eupcciallv  when  viewed  from  sn  eminence,  is 
indcifcribttbly  rich  and  glowing ;  tlie  topii  of  tlie  riding  grounds 
and  the  summita  of  the  mountains  are  radiant  witli  a  Hood  of 
light;  while  the  vapour  is  seen  creeping  along  tlio  valleys,  here 
concealing  tlie  entrance  to  some  beautiful  glen,  and  there 
wreathing  itbclf  fantastically  around  a  tall  spire  or  groves  of 
palm  trees,  that  mark  the  site  of  a  populous  village. 

The  finest  and  most  gorgeous  sunsets  occur  in  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago  during  tliu  rainy  seasons.  The  sky  is  then 
sublimely  mantled  with  gigantic  masses  of  cloud  glowing  with  a 
tlioosaud  gorgeous  dyen,  and  seeming  to  collect  at  tlie  clofco  of 
day  as  thuugli  to  furm  a  couch  for  the  sun's  repose.  In  tliese 
lie  sinks,  flooding  them  with  glory;  touching  both  heavens  and 
earth  with  gold  and  amber  brightness  long  oAer  ho  has  flung 
bis  beams  across  the  other  hcmiHphere,  or  perhaps  ha]f*revcaling 
himself  through  gauze- like  clouds — a  cnmson  sphere  at  once 
rayless  and  of  portentous  size. 

The  azure  arch,  which  by  an  optical  illusion  limits  our  view 
on  every  side,  seems  here,  and  in  tlie  tropics  generally,  higher 
tlian  in  England, — even  higher  Uian  in  Italy.  Here  is  seen,  in 
a  perfection  compared  to  which  even  Italian  heavens  are  vapid 
and  uninteresting,  that  pure  serene,  boundless  sky,— that  atmo* 
apliere  of  clear  blue  or  vivid  red,  which  so  much  contributes  to 
enrich  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine. 
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When  looldiif  out  towards  tbe  sm  fnfOk  %  bigh  iiKHintaiih 
nato,  Ibe  waler  and  tho  firmameiit  bavo  aprcared  one  toene 
ofdMp  aod  brilliant  bine,  nminding  tbo  atnaent  of  tba  Bible 
of  tbo  beantifttl  intenogalion  of  Job,  **  Hast  tbon  spiead  oot 
tba  skj  ttiong  as  a  molten  looldng-glass?"  an  allosion  to  tho 
ancient  mirrors,  wbich  were  not  of  glass  bnt  of  polisbcd  steel, 
and  posaessed,  tbcrefore,  mncb  of  tliat  brilliant^  aeep  bine  cist, 
wbich  is  so  cbaraclcristio  and  striking  in  an  Arabian  sky,  of 
whose  depth  of  tint  no  one  can  fonn  a  oorrect  idea  who  has  not 
been  in  equatorial  regions. 

The  atmospliere  of  Coba,  as  ererjwhers  within  the  tropics, 
etcept  when  the  high  winds  prevail,  is  so  nnpoUnled,  so  this, 
so  elastic,  so  dnr,  so  serene,  and  so  almost  inconceiTabW  trant- 
parent  and  brilliant,  that  every  object  is  distinct  and  clearly 
defined  as  if  cot  oat  of  tlie  clear  bine  sky.  All  trsTellers  agree 
in  praising  tlie  calm  depths  of  the  intensely  bloe  and  glorioosl) 
bright  bkics  of  intertropicnl  latitudes. 

Ill  tho  teuiperate  zone,  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,000  stars 
aro  vifliblo  to  tho  naked  eve  at  one  time ;  but  hero,  from  tbe 
increaiicd  elvvation  and  wider  extent  of  the  vault,  owing  to  tbe 
eleamess  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  aa  seen  from  a  high 
mountain«chain,^  tliero  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe 
number  is  greatly  augmented.  If,  however,  tliese  laminariea 
are  not  seen  here  in  greater  numbers,  they  certainly  ahine  with 
greater  brilliancy. 

Tho  difli-rent  constellations  are  indeed  so  greatly  magnified 
aa  to  pvo  tlio  impression  that  the  power  of  the  eye  is  consider* 
ably  incrDascd.  Venus  rises  like  a  little  moon,  and  in  the 
absence  of  tlio  greater,  cants  a  distinguishable  sliadow  Irom  the 
larger  buildings  or  trees;  wliile  the  siitellites  of  Jupiter  aro  some- 
times distinctly  visible  tliruugh  a  telescope  of  ordinary  power. 

By  night,  tlie  Southern  Croaa,  the  glory  of  the  Centaur 
stars,  and  the  magnificent  star  Canopy  $  in  tlie  ship  Argo, 
so  dear  for  its  legendary  associations,  stand  bright  above 
the  horizon  in  the  aouUiem  heavens,t  while  the  planets  shine 


*  SauMUf*  bM  obMfvad  UiM  lb«  bifb«r  w«  ftM«a4  oo  MoooiaiM.  Uit  ^m^n  Md 
Macltf  iIm  ahj  b«c«ia»M,  m  UmI  iU  dMpMt  biiM  ribboA  ia  bitrdlr  4wp  •M«gb 
Is  r*prv«*ni  lU 

t  1  b«  CotMi«tUiiiNi  of  ib«  CroM.  Ibtl  bMutiful  tad  MpfiwU*  aymbol  of  %U 
CbrUiiiin**  fMib,  wbkb.  CnMa  its  hX^tmd  aMucktioot  and  trtm  iia  |«Miiioa.  aaa 


•It  fail  lo  draw  bU  lbo«|tbta  aa  wall  aa  bU  »r««,  ff«ai  aa? lb  lo  b«««a«,  teibaa 
Mrticad  bv  Itanm  Humboldt,  wbao  aol  far  fram  I'iiHai— •*  1  ba  lowar  rafNma  al  iba 
Mr  vara  laadad  witb  t a|iour  for  toaa  daja,     \Vv  aaw  dialibcllr  Utt  Um  SraC  imm 
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forthwith  amaiing  magnitode  aad  brilliaaoy;  tad  thomooo, 
when  abe  takes  her  place  in  the  doopenin^  blue  of  the  aky, 
bathes  the  whole  homisphoie  with  aa  exquisite  light  which  has 
all  the  brilHancj  of  daj  withoot  its  glare. 

It  is  even  said  that  an  occoltation  of  Venns  is  not  nnfte> 
quentlj  ^risible  in  Cuba  at  noonday  bj  the  help  of  a  pocket 
teleeoope. 

Stan  are  here  also  seen  that  are  not  Tisible  in  an  English 
or  an  European  skr.  There,  the  northein  Polar  star  b 
directly  Tcrtical,  but  here,  the  north  and  south  poles  are  nearly 
in  the  horizon ;  tlius  manjr  of  the  ooustellatioDS  around  the 
arctic  pole,  that  never  set  in  Europe,  here  scarcely  rise,  bat 
in  their  stead,  Orion  through  the  north  pursues  tlie  Pleiades ; 
Sirius,  or  the  star  in  tlie  leg  of  Bootes,  is  in  the  zenith ;  in  the 
south  appears  the  Wolf,  and  the  Great  Bear  is  scarcely  aboTC 
the  horizon.  Here,  also,  among  many  other  splendid  constclla* 
tions  unseen  in  an  English  sky,  are  the  Ark,  the  Raven,  or 
Koah's  Dove,  the  Altar,  the  Cross,  the  Centaur,  the  Serpent, 
and  the  River  Eridanus. 

Tlie  Milky  way,  which  in  the  temperate  zone  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  luminous  phosphorescent  cloud,  and,  as  is  well-known, 
derives  its  brightness  from  the  diffused  L'ght  of  myriads  of  stars 
condensed  into  so  small  a  space  that  fifty  thousand  of  them 
are  estimated  to  pass  across  the  disc  of  the  telescope  in  an  hour, 

Ihm  cffOM  of  lb«  aMtb,  onlj  in  lb«  nigbt  of  tbo  4lb  lad  5th  of  Ju\j,  la  iKo  16tb 
&9%i99  of  IftUiodo.  It  WM  fttrooglj  iiicliDod.  and  tppMnd  from  tino  to  tuM 
bolw««a  Uio  doodt,  ibo  oootro  of  wbicb,  furrowod  bj  uneood«nMd  lightninf. 
yoSocicd  ft  anror  lighL  Tbo  pteMiiro  f«lt  oo  diaooferiog  tbo  toutbern  croM  waa 
wtmlj  ftbftrod  hr  aucb  of  iba  craw  aa  bal  Urad  in  tba  eoloniaa.  In  tha  •oKiuda 
0f  tba  a«aa  wa  bail  a  atar  aa  a  friend  from  whom  w«  bara  been  lung  a»parated« 
Among  tba  Portngueae  and  tba  Spaniarda,  pecntinr  motitai  iaem  to  iocreaM  ibia 
loeling ;  a  raligioua  ieniiment  attacbee  tbem  to  a  eoittielUtion,  tba  form  of  wbieb 
voealla  tba  aign  of  tbe  faitb,  planted  b/  tbair  ancaetora  in  tba  daaerfa  of  tba  New 
^Vorld.  Tbe  two  great  atara  wbicb  mark  tba  eummit  aud  tbe  fool  of  tba  croaa 
baring  nearlj  tba  aamo  rigbt  aecenaiou,  it  followa  tba  cooatallatloo  it'aliaoat 
▼ortical  at  tba  mooMnt  wben  it  pamaa  tba  meridian.  Tbia  circumttanca  ia  knotm 
toarery  nation  tbat  liven  bajood  tba  tropica;  or  in  tba  aoutbem  bemitpbero.  ll 
in  koowa  at  wbat  boor  of  tba  nigbi,  in  different  aeaaons,  tba  ioutbem  eroea  ia  ertet 
or  inclined.  It  ia  a  timepiece  tbat  adrancea  verv  tagularly  nearlj  four  mioutao 
m-d%f,  and  no  oiber  group  of  ttart  eibibita  to  tba  naked  ejo  an  obeerration  of 
time  so  eaailr  made.  How  often  b»ra  we  beard  our  guidea  aiclaim,  in  tba 
anvannaba  of  Veneiuela.  or  in  tba  deaert  eiteoding  from  Lima  to  Truiillo, 
'  Midnigbt  ia  paat,  tbe  croM  begioa  to  bend  !*  How  often  tbeaa  worda  reminded 
•oof  tbat  a£r«N>ting  acena  wbero  Paul  and  Virginia,  aeated  near  tba  aourcea  of 
fbo  rirar  of  Lataniera,  coorerted  togetber  for  tba  laaitima;  and.  wben  Iba  old 
■ma,  ai  ibe  aigbi  of  iba  aouiboro  croaa,  waru  tbom  ibal  it  ia  liaM  lo  oeparaio." 
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!•  hen  wMm  divided  ioto  oonslellitiona,  iQd  the  wliole  gilaxj  ii 
of  to  dttiling  A  whiioneM  m  to  make  it  reeemble  a  pare  fleme 
<if  etlferj  ligbt  tluown  ecroee  the  heevens*  taming  the  atmo- 
fpbero  into  a  kind  of  green  transparcnoy.  Deaidee  thi%  then 
■re  Taal  masaea  of  atcllar  ncbuln  of  infinite  diTeraitj  and  foxm— 
oval,  oblate,  elliptical,  aa  well  aa  of  different  degrees  of  denaitj, 
difluaed  OTcr  the  firroamcnt,  and  diacoverable  throngh  a  eommon 
teleaeopo,  all  noTel  to  an  inhabitant  of  temperate  climoa,  and 
recalling  the  exclamation  of  tlio  Paalmist,  "The  heaTcns  declare 
the  glory  of  Clod,  .  .  •  the  firmament  ahoweth  forth  his  handy 

work.**  «4-.v  -. 

.  •*  Tli«  tun 

Art  •M«r  Mrl^iv^  writ  by  Ood't  •«■  kaaJ, 

80rip«ar«  miiImqiIc^  aooornift  hf  maa.**  * 


An  interesting  phenomenon  aometimes  ocean  here  m  in  other 
ialanda  of  the  Wcat  Indiea,  which  waa  long  aappoecd  to  be  aeen 
only  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  A  sliort  time  before  soniiae 
or  aanset,  a  flush  of  atrong  white  light,  like  that  of  the 
Aaron  Borealia,  extenda  from  the  horizon  a  considerable  way 
np  the  zenith,  and  ao  much  reaemblea  the  dawn,  aa  to  prore 
greatly  deceptive  to  a  stnngcr.  As  be  watches  the  lommoos 
track,  he  aces  it  decrease  instead  of  becoming  more  ^Tid,  and 
at  length  totally  disappear,  leaving  tlie  heaTcns  nearlT  sa  dark 
aa  previous  to  its  appearance.  This  is  the  zodiacal  light  The 
real  dawn  takes  place  soon  afterwards,  but  after  a  oonsiderably 
lon^r  lapse  of  tmie  than  in  northern  regions. 

The  colour  of  the  light  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  it  is  in  general  of  a  pare  rose  tint  Its  extent 


*  It  b  ihouKbi  bj  MM«  to  U  Mor%  tksn  poeiicallj  tnM  lUt  lU  ■Iws  vt  ••  «ld«r 
•eriplui*.**  Tbtt  onf^ioal  tpb^rt  wm,  according  to  Ma*  writan,  a  fndietiom  «f 
Ika  grMt  avMU  of  tba  worM  iaaadiaialj  ■■ocwdipy  tb«  dclofa.  Mr.  UMffiea 
MMTta  thai  tba  wbola  of  tba  aouib^ni  eooatalUlioaa  ara  a  cwnaantary  Ott  iW 
booka  of  Moaaa,  and  daddadir  provo  tbair  tmtb.  Oa  tbo  aaplo  aMi  raoofdad 
labial  U  tba  tkim,  ba  aaja  ba  baa  diacovaiad  Noab,  bia  Altar  aod  Sacrifico ;  tbo 
Ratao  and  tba  Dova  aaot  fortb  from  tba  ark  ;  tbat  Ark  itaalf.  Mid  tbo  avblaa  af 
tba  Daiiv  wbA  praatrrad  it;  Nimrod,  tbo  nigblT  buntor,  witb  tbo  Do^  ponuinff 
biaefuolT< 


rocalaoo ;  aud  a  variat v  of  otbor  ob^acia  rafmad  tu  ia  tba  Old  TaaCaawal 
•triplurao     MooifoAory  baia  *m  idao  of  a  nmilar  kind  ia  bia  Policaa  laUad  :«>  . 

**  Tkrouftk  tW  cala  tkf  »!«■*•.  Hm  tklp  af 
Cmm9  Mlltufl  frMi  Mamlty  |  IIm 


On  tUrm  plolMU,  arg«4  tu  a^Acvful  oty  | 
tAoi  at  ' 


Tli«f«  a«  ciM  ftwuiAei  of  Jtbovah't  tki 
THa  aHm  fcladl«l  tr^m  kit  pvMMca  blM«4'| 
Aa4  lb#rt  all  oIm  nMlltac  OMekiy  thof, 
Tka  craM.  ika  vjiabol  of  wdwmtnf  lava. 
TW  k«««»m  4«cl««f>4  tba  gtory  of  cHo  Lari, 
TW  inaaoMM  aitplayad  kU  lua^f  •ottu** 
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from  the  horizon  to  its  Tcrtex,  wiet  from  45  to  180  degroet. 
It  has  heen  conjectared  tliat  this  is  really  a  lamisous  atmosphero 
of  the  son  reaching  hejond  the  orbit  of  Meroarjr,  and  that  it 
derives  its  form — Uiat  of  a  long  and  narrow  elhpse,  onlj  the 
half  of  wliich  is  perooivod — from  its  rapid  revolotion  with  the 
sun  on  its  axis.  But  the  most  eminent  astronomen  differ  in 
opinion  concerning  it^ 

To  convey  to  the  reader  some  id<:a  of  the  highly  eloctrio  state 
of  the  atmospliero  within  tlie  tropics  at  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  terrific  storms  tlmt  no  oflen  result  from  this  and  con* 
junctive  causes  in  tliese  latitudes,  it  may  be  deemed  neither 
iirclcTant  nor  uninteresting  to  attempt  a  description  of  a  hur* 
ricane  experienced  by  the  antlior  at  sea,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tliis  island,  on  a  visit  to  its  different  ports. 

On  ascending  to  the  deck  of  tlie  vessel  at  an  early  hour  of 
ibe  morning,  afler  one  of  those  serene  and  beautiful  dawns  so 
oflen  beheld  within  tlie  tropics,  I  was  struck  witli  the  appearance 
of  tlie  sky ;  there  was  every  indication  of  rain,  thunder,  and 
wind.  Conoid  and  filliform  Cirri  spread  over  the  south-east 
hemisphere ;  these  clouds  grew  bigger  and  increased  fast,  form- 
ing high  in  the  air,  in  thin,  white  trainn  like  flocks  of  wool ; 
soon  a  general  cloudiness  covered  the  sky,  and  small  black 
firagments  of  clouds  blew  undemeatli ;  while  in  another  part  of 
the  heavens  two  currents  of  cloud  were  observable. 

As  tlie  morning  advanced  there  was  a  haziness  in  the  air 
which  dulled  tlie  sun's  light,  and  made  that  orb  whitish  and 
ill-defined.  While  thus  absorbed,  the  captain,  who,  witliout  my 
observing  him,  had  for  some  time  stood  near  me,  said,  address- 
ing himself  to  tlie  mate,  "Mr. — — ,  1  don't  Uke  tliis  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  nor  the  look  of  that  sky,"  pointing  to  the  south- 
east "  Do  yon  see  tliat  fiery  streak  along  the  horizon  ?  well, 
Sir,  as  the  sun  gets  nearer  to  that  streak  there'll  be  trouble, 
or  I'm  no  judge  of  weather." 

Meanwhile  the  sun    began    to  be  rapidly  over- clouded ; 


•  It  k  fttaud.  that  om  of  tK«  rMvlU  </  Um  Uf  •speditioo  from  Um  Uaitod 
States  to  Japmo.  u  tbo  dUeovorj  that  ibo  sodiaeal  light  it  m  bolt  •xtoodtag  «u 
tinly  round  tbo  oonb,  aftar  tba  maimer  of  Salura'a  ring.  Tbia  aappoaad  diacovarj 
fcaa  oxcited  eoosidarablo  ioterast  amoog  aatroiUNnoro.  aoma  of  tba  ablatt  of  whom 
m  aaid  to  couaidar  tba  lact  Mabliabad  bj  tba  obaanrataooa  lakaiu— J«mem 
Jlnaaac.1867.  .  ^ 

Tba  ligbt  appoon  part  of  tba  jaar  in  tba  monuof  bafora  aoonaa,  aad  part 
•f tar  auotat. 
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dIfUBt  peab  ot  thunder  wen  heard,  and  thick  toltry  drops 
cf  rain  beffan  to  patter  upon  the  deck,  llie  wind  came  on 
mduall J,  ont  ominooaly,  and  the  captain,  with  a  coontenance 
betokening  deep  anxiety,  and  with  his  pcnon  encased  in  bis 
ion- wester,  pea-jacket,  a  pair  of  high  OTerall,  or  in  nanti- 
eal  phrase,  *'  main-to'-s'l-bootB,**  appeared  at  his  post,  shouting 
in  a  shrill,  half*despairing,  fretful  tone  of  Toioe  (though  bat 
indistinctly,  and  only  at  intcrrals,  heard  above  the  crack Ung  of 
the  cordage  and  the  howling  of  the  sea),  his  eyes  occasionally 
directed  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  storm  came  hurrjing 
on,  "All  hands  ahoy!  turn  out,  my  lads!  man  the  clculioes 
and  bondines !  cleu  up  and  furl  the  top-gollont-sails,  fore  and 
aft!  haul  in  the  weaUicrbraccs !  clap  on  the  rolling  tackle! 
It  blows  harder ;  take  in  TOur  topsails !  let  go  the  hall-y'rds  and 
bowlines ;  square  the  yards ;  unroll  the  reefs !  A  gale  of  wind 
I  reckon ;  brail  op  the  mizen !  quick !  man  the  clue  garnets ! 
A  hurricane  as  sure  as  a  gun.  I  tliought  wo  should  have  it 
here  away, — ill  luck  to  us.  Bear  up  the  helm  a-wcatlier !  brace 
up  the  foresail ;  down  with  the  topsails  I  so, — steady ;  keep  her 
as  she  goes;  now  bear  a  hand  on  deck;  clap  on  the  main 
hatch,  and  batten  it  well  down !  Steward !  put  up  the  dead- 
hgbts,  and  all  hands  stand  by  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out  !** 

These,  or  similar  orders  were  given  in  quick  succession,  and 
were  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  eyes 
of  the  captain  in  giving  them,  fm|ucntly  turning  to  the  onarter 
from  whence  the  storm  was  approacliing.  And  now  the  feu  oon* 
ilict  of  tlie  dements  began — the  thunder,  lightning,  and  wind. 

The  wind  was  ero  long  in  full  march  over  tlie  sca;  the 
clouds  were  not  saiUng,  but  rusliing  through  the  sky  in  grey, 
fleece- like  racks.  The  watch  turned  tlieir  backs  to  the  storm  and 
stood  mute,  as  if  watching  the  progress  of  a  power  to  which  they 
Imew  10  human  ingenuity  could  apply  a  chock.  Not  a  word 
was  heard, — an  awful  stillness  prevailed  among  all  living  crea- 
tures on  board ;  all  were  involved  in  a  dcepi  silent,  and  impres- 
sive gloom.  Meanwhile,  the  twilight  failed,  and  the  tempest 
blackened,  narrowing  its  space,  and  coming  down  upon  the 
deep.  The  lightnings  blazed  nearer  and  brighter,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  louder  and  louder  at  every  return,  the  electric 
fluid  rendering  the  face  of  heaven  one  moment  light  as  day, 
and  leaving  it  the  next  blnck  as  nighL 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down  like  a  vast  round  shield  of  fire. 
The  wind  then  redoubled  its  fury,  and  the  rain,  taking  a  hod- 
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xontal  instead  of  a  p«fpendioular  dirootion,  lirom  the  foroe  of  the 
wind,  fed  the  gale  instead  of  lulling  it;  the  sea  foamed  and 
raged  like  a  boiling  cauldron—''  deep  called  unto  deep  ;**  it 
was  a  tempestuous  aea  of  liquid  mountains.  The  vestel  was 
now  gn^ming,  and  pitching,  and  spouting  the  salt  fluid  from 
her  planks,  while  the  water  curled  around  her  in  a  mass  of 
snowy  foam ;  yet,  being  laden  with  wood,  and  that  in  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  scrre  for  ballast,  she  floated 
like  a  cork  or  a  feather  upon  the  bosom  of  the  liauid  element 

The  helmsman  was  commanded  to  luiT  up  to  tiie  wind.  Sea 
and  sky  seemed  now  commingled,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  that 
blended  them  for  a  time  was  followed  hj  a  peal  of  thunder  so 
close,  that  the  timbers  of  the  Tessel  shook  with  the  yibration  of 
the  air, — literally  quivered  from  stem  to  stem.  A  second  hostile 
meeting  Of  electricity  took  place  immediately  above  us,  and  a 
third,  others  follo^nng  in  swift  and  long  succession,  each  more 
dreadful  than  the  former,  in  Tariouv  forms — forked,  zigzag,  as  a 
globe  of  fire,  or  fire  in  streams ;  while  at  intcnrala  a  torrent  of 
fire  fell  perpendicularly  from  the  blackness  alMve,  and  was 
instantly  followed  by  an  explosion  of  thunder  th&t  soemed  to 
expend  itself  in  a  red  fierce  sheet  of  flame ;  UTitil  che  whole 
hemisphere  appeared  one  entire  mass  of  fire,  and  wo  h'tcrally 
floatea  alone  amid  a  universal  and  incessant  blaze  enveloping 
the  skies. 

What  a  long  night  of  terror  ensued !  And  sunrise  brought 
nothing  with  it  but  a  clearer  sky  above  head;  for  iu  the  horizon 
the  aspect  was  still  threatening  and  lowering,  though  splendid  to 
behold ;  clouds  were  rolled  on  clouds — glowing  hues  of  mingled 
light  and  shade — gold,  sapphire,  crimson,  purple;  some  clouds 
in  the  form  of  dark  and  terrible  pillars  whirling  upon  their 
bases,  while  the  blackened  ocean  curled^  the  wind  tearing  off 
the  snowjf  scalps  of  tlie  tortured  billows,  and  hurling  them 
high  in  air.  And  soon  the  black  clouds  advanced  on  cither 
side  against  the  wind,  throwing  a  dismal  darkness  over  the 
deep  as  they  advanced.  The  storm  came  on,  thus  stooping 
from  the  skies,  fiirious,  and  as  though  after  the  pause,  to  renew 
its  assaults  with  greater  violence ;  and  the  vessel  was  suflered 
to  drive  before  ^e  gale,  encountering  all  the  fury  of  the  wind 
and  sea,  while  at  every  plunge,  the  bowsprit  and  forecastle  were 
carried  under  water. 

The  steersman  was  now  alone  at  the  helm;  the  rest,  both 
-passengers  and  crew,  having  abandoned  the  deck;  reminding 
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OBO  of  Om  teentt  dewriUed  bj  Homer  'of  Uljtaes  dnrioff  hit 
tolitary  vojago  to  tbe  island  of  Caljpoo,  There  ho  stanaa»— 
mj  tbooghta  lOeoll  the  eoene  at  this  moment,  with  all  its  grand 
and  awim  intereat.—- his  tall  bronzed  figure  on  the  high  qTlarte^ 
deck,  enfoloped  in  gannents  that  so  oompletely  veil  his  penon, 
that  it  loses  its  identity  with  jearthlj  fonns»  and  aeems  a  proper 
inmate  of  the  cloud  and  of  the  stomu 

There  was  indeed  no  standing  on  deck  because  of  the  ▼iolencs 
of  the  wind.  I  repeatedly  attempted  to  maintain  my  footing  by 
clinging  to  some  fixture  near  me,  and  could  scarcely  reach  the 
top  of  the  companion-ladder  before  a  part  of  my  dxt»s,  though 
secured  by  lanyards,  was  blown  ofiT  into  the  sea — an  occurrence 
sufficiently  indicatiTe  that  my  person  would  almost  as  quickly 
have  followed  had  I  attempted  to  advance.  The  roar  of  the 
wind  was  absolutely  deafening, .  and  the  deck  was  swept,  fore 
and  aft,  with  the  force  of  a  waterspout  The  tempest  mingled 
earth  and  sky.  Even  the  steersman  now  could  no  longer  braTS 
the  fury  of  the  dements,  and  lashing  the  helm  a-lee,  ho  also 
sought  shelter  below ;  while  wstc  afler  wave  dashing  otct  vm, 
and  forciD^  a  [)art  of  their  bulk  through  the  battcuca  akrlight 
and  the  widening  scams  of  tho  deck  and  hull,  rmdered  oor 
berth  anytliing  but  agreeable.  Tho  wind  howled,  and  whizzed, 
and  piped  through  the  cordage,  tearing  some  of  the  sails  to 
ribbons ;  while  the  masts  and  bulkheads  croaked,  and  strained, 
snd  groaned  as  if  about  to  snap  or  break  asunder.  So  awful 
was  our  situation  felt  to  be  by  all,  that  scarcely  a  word  was 
heard  for  hours  from  stem  to  stem,  except  the  occasional  moan* 
ings  and  irreverent,  though  not  intentionally  impious,  exclama* 
tions  of  a  half-firantio  fellow-passcngcr.  Tho  cabin  was  dark, 
wet,  and  comfortless.  ThA  water  in  the  hold  increased  fast; 
the  bowsprit  was  every  moment  expected  to  be  carried  awav; 
and  the  mainmast  already  spruuff,  to  go  by  tho  board.  All  hands 
were  melancholy  and  oppresBed  with  fear,  for  death  seoned 
almost  inevitable. 

The  gale  lulled  during  the  day,  but  the  sun  went  down  lurid 
and  angry  as  before,  sublimely  mantled  with  gigantic  masses  of 
cloud,  which  were  tinged  with  the  glare  of  the  descending 
luminary,  and  seemed  to  be  impatiently  \?atching  for  his  departure 
in  order  to  discharge  their  pent-up  wrath  again  upon  tho  bosom 
of  the  night,  while  the  moaning  winds,  hushed  him  to  repose. 

Then  the  storm  renewed  its  fury,  raging  fitfully  for  awhile  in 
alternate  lulls  and  gusts,  which  succeeded  each  other,  however. 
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more  rapidlj  every  moment,  and  ended  at  lei^gtli  in  tlie  aamo 
tremendous  hamcane  wbich  hod  preTailod  daring  tlie  day. 

Another  night  of  darkness  and  danger  ensued,  which  seemed  * 
as  though  it  would  never  he  succeeded  hj  morning  light,  and 
the  horrors  of  which  no  language  can  describe ;  hut  ihis  also 
passed  away  at  length,  and  the  sun  once  more  arose  shining 
in  his  strength.  The  clouds,  hroken  and  scattered,  were 
chasing  one  another  across  the  blue  firmament,  brightening  and 
darkening  as  they  approached  or  receded  from  tlie  sun's  disc; 
and  even  when  they  crossed  it,  instead  of  ecliptiing,  transmittioip 
his  beams  Uirough  their  fleecy  forms.  At  other  times  thcv  rushed 
in  tliick  Tolumes  to  the  centra  of  the  vault  above,  and  formed 
a  canopy  of  lurid  and  melancholy  cflulgcnco  round  his  orb. 

Dunng  this  day  the  wind  again  abated.  The  elemental 
tumult  had  subsided,  but  not  so  the  commotion  of  the  sea. 
The  wind  having  raged  with  so  much  violence  for  such  a  length 
of  time  £rom  one  quarter,  aflerwards  veered  round  to  the  oppo* 
site,  and  shillcd,  indeed,  at  intervals,  to  everv  i>oint  of  the 
eompass,  until  at  length  it  fixed  itself  steadily  in  the  point 
firom  which  it  first  arose.  Tlie  Si^a  that  was  now  ruised  was 
tremendous, — it  was  as  before  described,  like  a  boiling  cauldron, 
horrible  yet  sublime  beyond  description.  At  night  I  saw  once 
more  the  stars  in  the  deep  blue  betivens,  and  the  cold  beams  of 
the  newly-risen  moon  dancing  in  a  lung  flickering  walie  of  silver 
light  on  the  troubled,  ever-heaving  bosom  of  Uie  ocean,  while 
the  melancholy  murmur  of  the  surf,  booming  ou  the  gentle 
night  wind,  seemed  as  if  breaking  on  some  near  unknown 
shore. 

Never  before  did  I  understand  the  full  meaning  of  tlio  words 
of  Holy  Writ,  "  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  as  a  pot"  It  truly 
seethed  and  foamed  while  it  ran  mountains  high  There  was 
still  no  guiding  the  vessel ;  she  scudded  before  the  wind  under 
bare  poles.  The  steersman,  however,  resumed  his  post  at  the 
helm;  and  the  captain,  literally  terrified,  held  on  the  ta£Qrail 
beside  him. 

On  stealing  at  intervals  from  my  berth,  into  which  I  had  thrown 
myself  during  the  storm,  passing  night  and  day  witli  my  clothes 
on,  and  which  with  the  whole  cabin  had  been  enveloped  in 
almost  total  darkness,  I  was  so  astounded  at  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene  that  met  my  gaze,  that  I  involuntarily  gave  expression 
to  a  loud  exclamation,  and  I  believe  that  neither  pen  of  poet 
nor  pencil  of  the  ablest  painter  could  describe  it  with  anything 
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fike  the  mMnmcj  of  Crath.  I  hafo  teen  Poaesiii's  pietme 
of  the  ^'Deloge,**  with  muxw  another  mreseDtations  on  canTan 
of  a  eloini  at  aea*  and  I  oaTo  read  toe  glowing 


which  poetrj  haa  drawn  of  the  "welteringa  of  the  mij^ty 
deep,"  Dot  afl  eame  infinitely  short  of  the  reality  aa  now 

hcbeld. 

There  was  moch  jostioe  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron,  tboogh 
tarcastically  expressed,  when  ho  recommended  to  aomo  of  Ui 
hrotber  poets  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  giro  them 
tome  new  sensations. 

There  was  now  to  he  seen  no  flyin^^  spray  topping  tho  ftirioas 
wares,  hat  a  vast  expanse  of  mnjcstjc  rolung  sea,  each  billow 
massive,  broad,  and  unbroken  as  a  moontain-side,  threatening 
to  engulf  OS  at  every  surge,  and  still  ibaming,  raging.  Tho 
captain,  with  a  countenance  full  of  anxiety  if  not  of  anger, 
shouted  at  intervals,  to  tlie  man  at  the  heun,  *'Look  out  for 
that  sea !  mind  your  starboard  helm !  ease  her,  man,  ease  her !" 

She  lurclied,---down  came  the  sea  upon  the  deck  in  a  foil 
broadside,  pouring  a  ddugo  of  water  aown  the  cabin  stain, 
dashing  myself  headlong  from  the  companion-ladder,  and  hurling 
every  looso  spAr  and  unfixed  thing  overboard.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  vessel  wero  cngulled,  and  as  if  all  was  over  for  ever; 
but  the  st*a  passed  over  the  tidy  bark,  and  up  again  she  rose  on 
Uie  crest  of  the  waves  and  floated  on  them  like  a  feather  or  a 
sea-gull,  and  our  can  were  again  saluted  with  the  now  familiar 
jumble  and  rattling  of  hencoops,  crockery  ware,  trunks,  and  tin 
cans.  I  at  length  Tcntured  on  deck,  determining  there  to  remain, 
and  was  lashed  in  a  recumbent  posturo  (or  '*  moored,"  as  the 
rough  sailor  said  who  thus  seciired  me  to  the  companion  on 
the  half-deck  or  poop),  as  tliere  was  still  no  standing  or  etcn 
keeping  one's  position  a  moment  on  foot 

The  sea  was  still  dreadfully  convulsed,  but  no  longer  boiling 
and  foaming ;  yet  it  appeared,  if  possible,  evei  more  magnificent 
than  before,  the  waves  coming  on  in  larger  reaches,  mors 
mountainous,  or  leaving  immense  hollows  or  troughs,  that 
seemed  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent  One  mountain  succeeding 
another  came  on  continuously,  as  if  Neptune  were  gathering  up 
the  whole  fathomless  ocean  from  its  foundations  into  a  long, 
heavy,  rolling  swell,  and  concentrating  all  his  energy  in  ono 
vast  effort  to  overwhelm  us.  Sometimes  we  were  half-buried 
by  the  waves  breaking  over  our  side,  at  others  by  their  sweeping 
clear  over  us,  the  vessel  apparently  diving  as  if  perpendiculariy. 
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•nd  with  Uie  Tdloeity  of  an  aTalanche.  lAto  the  jmwiiiiig  abjH^ 
throwing  her  keel  high  oot  above,  or  else  falling  on  not  beaia 
ends,  or  dropping  astem«  jet  always  rising  again  like  a  soa-biid 
familiarljr  sporting  with  its  native  element 

At  this  juncture  we  hove  to  under  a  balaneed  main*8ail»— ^ 
that  is,  one  sail  spread  to  keep  the  vessel  more  steady,  anu  to 
prevent  her  from  rolling  violently^  by  pressing  her  side  down 
to  the  water,  as  well  as  to  turn  her  bead  towards  the  sonree  of  the 
wind,  so  that  the  shock  of  tlie  sea  might  fall  more  obliquely  on 
her  planks  than  when  she  laid  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  oris 
the  interval  between  two  waves.  Wliile  in  this  situation  the 
helm  was  fastened  to  leeward. 

At  Ipngtli  the  sea  became  calm,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  sua 
shone  fortli  once  more,  in  all  his  former  lustre;  our  broad  banner, 
the  mainsail,  was  once  more  tiufurlcd ;  our  sliattcrcd  masts,  as 
far  as  possible,  rcnaired;  the  canvass  and  rigging  collected, 
patched,  and  splicea ;  all  hands  worked  away  at  the  pumps;  and 
nature  once  more  rendered  her  aid  to  our  transit,  for  we  wero 
driving  on  with  a  steady  breeze,  and  beneath  a  serene  and 
brilliant  sky;  reminded  of  the  tempest  only,  by  tlie  last  mutter- 
ings  of  the  thunder  upon  the  verge  of  the  remote  horizon. 
The  sun  set  tliat  evening  in  cloudless  majesty,  the  heavens 
above  him  beaming  with  soft  radiance  as  he  gradually  declined 
into  the  bosom  of  the  glowing  western  waters ;  then  tlie  pole 
moon  soon  rising  in  a  similarly  broad,  expansive  form,  silvered 
over  with  her  beams  the  surface  of  the  placid  deep,  and  all 
nature  teemed  hushed  to  repose. 

• 

The  appearance  of  the  environs  of  Havanna  and  of  the 
island  altogether — although  inferior,  in  the  opinion  of  manv,  to 
Jamaica — ^is  most  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  gay,  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express,  in  verdure  and  floitd  ornaments^ 
splendid  forests,  highly  cultivated  plains,  and  rich  savannahs. 

**Ogorg9im%hM4t 
Whtrt  flaiil  moonulnt  m  thy  fttardiant  tua^, 
Lifiioir  their  •aniit  h«ada  to  yonder  tky. 
Where  falrv  doude  In  eoAett  beftuly  li«.  . 
I#«nd  of  deliffht  I  than  which  the  rotlinf  Mia 
A  fairer,  lovelier  scene  ne'er  fthinea  upon,— 
Ne*er  Stnf«  bit  beama  lo  veleome  briKhier  flotrert 
Than  eoeal  with  frafraaot  all  thy  eumaier  bovert.** 

The  trees,  which  everywhere  adorn  the  lower  hills,  crowd  in 
luxuriant  confusion,  variegated  and  bespangled  with  all  the 
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%ginfini  of  eoloor  which  the  wetlth  of  natiin  alooo  em  ahiUt, 
— ofteD  eenopied  with  iantestie  wieethe  of  flowering  foliage^  m 
■ftvbe  Mid  of  the  eweepiDg  mimoeij  the  erbtttm^  ana  the  egivt; 
whue  the  coeoa^nut,  the  pahna  lojaL  the  stately  oeduk,  and  a 
thooaand  other  heautifnl  treoa  and  ahrabst  make  endless  Tuietj. 
These  forests  hare  for  their  crowning  glory  those  ^ants  of  the 
Tsgetable  kingdom  nowhere  to  he  seen  but  in  tropical  regioiis» 
and  exhibit  Test,  nncxplored,  exhanstlesSft  and  lealy  solitades* 
eorering  with  a  glowing  splendour  of  eolonr  Test  ranges  of 
moontains,  whose  sommits  mingle  with  the  clonds. 

As  within  the  tropics  are  repealed  the  Inminoos  worlds  which 
spangle  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole,  so  also  all  the  vege- 
table forms  of  the  earth  are  here  fonnd,  including  more  especially 
the  most  bcAutiful  productions  of  nature — palms,  tree  ferns, 
bananas,  arborescent  grasses,  and  dcIicatclT-fcatbered  mimosas, 
of  which  the  puny  plants  that  rq[)re8ent  them  in  Europe,  pent 
up  in  hot-houses,  convey  but  a  faint  idea. 

It  is  not  only  tliat  beneath  the  glowing  rays  of  k  trej^ca]  son 
the  noblest  forms  of  tegetation  are  developed,  but  here  it  is  that 
they  seem  alone  to  flourish.  In  the  cold  north  the  bark  of  trees 
IB  covered  only  with  dry  lichens  and  mosses,  while  beneath  the 
tropics  the  eymbcdium  and  the  fragrant  vanilla  adorn  the  tmnks 
of  tbe  snaeardias  and  the  gigantic  fig-tree;  and  the  beautiful  oc- 
toblepbarum  album  invests  the  stems  of  the  eocoa*nut  and  other 
palms.  Mosses,  though  generally  supposed  to  find  appropriaio 
conditions  only  where  constant  humidity  and  intense  severity  of 
temfMraturo  are  combined,  appear  to  have  a  wider  geographical 
distribution  than  any  family  of  higher  organisation.  The  fresh 
green  of  the  pothus  leaves,  and  of  the  dracontias,  contrasts  with 
ue  many-coloured  blossoms  of  the  numerous  orchids,  climbing 
banhiniasy  passion  flowers,*  bimonias,  and  golden  flowered 


*  TIm  p*Mioo-Sow*r  vtm  dhoarfd  ia  Um  Bratils.  and  iu 
proclaiMM  I0  chrUiwo  kinc4o«M,  m  upr— ntinf  Um  Pammj  of  oar   Lord, 


vImum  iu  DTMMt  lua*.  Tm  Imvm  w«r«  said  •lactl/  to  rMrabl*  iba  a^mt 
Ibat  |>i*ftM  our  8«tiour*ft  sido ;  ibo  Ubdrilla.  tbo  emrdt  Uial  boond  bi«  kaod*.  m 
Iko  ukipt  tk«t  icourf  •d  bim ;  ibo  too  pouU,  tbo  Aprnttm,  JwIm  bftvtng  botraVad, 
•ad  P*t«r  drMf  tad  }  tba  pilUr  la  tba  e»atra»  waa  tba  nam  or  trm  ;  iba  alaataa, 
Iha  hmmmtn  i  tba  atjlva.  tba  aail«  ;  tba  iaD#f  drcla  abovt  tba  caatfa  pillar,  tba 
tf  thsrm  ;  tba  radiaoca,  tba  gUrf  |  tba  wkiia  ia  tba  Sbwar,  tba  aa>bW«  af 


fwiiy  i  aad  tba  blaa,  tba  I? pa  of  baaaM.    Oa  ooa  of  tba  apaciaa  af  tba 

Sawar.  avao  dropa  of  btood  wara  aaaa  B|>oa  tba  mat  or  trar.    Tba  SaWar  wai 


tbraa  daja  opaa  aad  tbaa  ditappaarad,  daootin^  tba  mafTarfiaa.    At  laat  tbia 

itfn  ~ 


raodrotia  Sowar  «raa  broufbt  fro*  tba  Brasila  to  Earopa,  aod 
ti  oor  fardans  ia  tba  jaar  1699.    It  it  abusdaat  ia  Cuba. 
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bftnisteriaa,  which  enctrale  every  tne  of  the  forest  The  wild  t^ 
18  mother  curious  parttsite,  hut  destitute  of  flower ;  it  fixes  its 
roots  a  hundred  feet  high  in  the  forks  or  hranches  of  the  oeibs. 
and  grows  downwards,  gradually  strangling  its  patron  and  OTe^ 
growing  his  decaying  corpse,  converting  him  into  his  own 
monument;  there  are  also  several  species  of  arum,  which 
descend  no  less  elegantly  from  Uie  mighty  forest  trees,  hut  tun 
their  extreme  ends  upwiurds  when  almost  touching  the  ground. 

Delicate  blossoms  unfold  themselves  from  the  root  of  the 
theobroma,  and  from  the  thick  rough  bark  of  the  oresentis 
and  gustavia.  Amid  the  luxuriant  abundance  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  amid  this  tangled  web  of  creeping  plants,  it  is  oAen 
difficult  for  the  naturalist  to  recognize  the  stems  to  which  the 
Tarious  leaves  and  flowers  belong.  A  single  tree  adorned  with 
pauUinias,  bignonias,  and  dendrobias,  forms  a  group  of  plants^ 
which,  separated  from  each  other,  would  cover  a  very  con* 
aidcrable  space  of  ground.  * 

But  the  impenetrability  of  tropical  forests  is  not  exclusively 
occasioned  by  tlie  interlaced  climbing  or  creeping  plants,  or 
the  abundant  cryptogiunio  flora,  as  all  tbcse  often  constitute  but 
a  small  portion  of  Uio  underwood.  The  chief  obstacles  to  the 
traveller  are  the  sbrub<liko  plnnts  wLich  fill  up  every  space 
between  the  trees,  because  here  all  vegetable  forms  have  t 
tendency  to  become  aborescent 

Social  plants  (ptanite  tocialet),  which  give  such  uniformity  to 
European  vegetation,  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the 
equatorial  regions.  The  excessive  variety  of  their  rich  sylvan 
flora,  renders  it  in  vain  to  ask  of  what  the  primeval  forests 
consist  Numberless  families  of  nlants  are  here  crowded 
togetlier,  and  even  in  small  places,  plants  of  the  same  species 
are  rarely  associated.  Every  day,  and  witli  every  change  of 
place,  new  forms  present  tlicmselves  to  (he  travellers  attention. 

Trees  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  English  oak,  hero  bloom 
with  flowen,  as  large  as  the  most  splendid  of  our  lilies* 
Colossal  trees  and  monstrous  ferns,  closely  allied,  as  would 
seem,  to  the  specimens  lately  exhumed  by  the  geologist  from 
the  buried  ruins  of  a  former  world,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  short,  no  pen  can  convey  the  least  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful luxuriance  which  in  the  tropics  charms  the  eye  St  every 
0tep.     The  rankest  vegetation  flourishes  around. 

There  b  a  richness  of  colour  also,  and  fatness  of  substance 
in  the  fobage  of  every  tree  and  shrub  which  are  not  seen  in 
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Uie  temMfite  or  northern  regiont.    Tber  ii«  abo  ltfg«r,  noiv 
gnioeAil.  mora  beaatiftil,  more  poetieallj  pictnreeqiie.     Tbe 
tUtdj  pthDt  with  its  smooth  white  stem  glittering  in  the  son- 
besms  like  a  oolomn  of  bomished  silver ;  the  cdba,  shooting 
iloft  a  strong  and  sofUy  nndolating  stem*  to  a  height  exoeediDg 
that  of  the  palm,  spreaJing  its  yast  sinaous  arms  beyond  the 
etrooit  of  a  nandrca  yards,  and  its  roots  to  twice  that  distance. 
This  latter  fact,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  affords  conclosiTe 
cfidence  against  the  now  exploded  theory  of  botadsts,  that  the 
looli  of  trees  merely  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  branches,  to 
nceiTO  the  noarishmcnt  imparted  from  the  dew  and  rain  which 
drop  from  them;  the  waving  bamboo  {arundo  maxima),  a  giant 
grass,  growing  in  clumps,  and  nodding  in  the  gentle  breeze,  with 
the  graceful  appearance  of  a  gigantic  ostrich  plume ;  groups  of 
the  mango,  with  its  deep  and  dark  foliage  defying  the  sun's  rajs, 
its  fruits  hanging  in  long  racemes,  several  upon  a  stalk,  in  form 
Uke  colossal  almonds, — the  guava,  growing  at  its  foct  like  an 
infant  of  another  family;   tlio  mammcl,  or  '^abricot  do  St 
Dominguo,**  with  its  rich  green  fruit  hanging  in  cloftters,  and  a 
foliage  rivalling  the  mango ;  together  with  the  mamey  colerado, 
and  mamey  Santa  Domingo,  aLd  Snpota,  covered  with  daik 
green  leaves  and  ruMct  fruit ;  the  banana,  called  in  tropical 
flora,  **myta  paradaisicar  the  dark  featliery  tamarind;  the 
light  and  graceful  indigo ;  the  slow-growing  sago,  with  its  palmy 
and  feathery  leaves  spreading  like  a  rampart  over  its  precious 
root;  the  boundless  fields  of  sugar-cane;  acres  of  the  luscious 
pine  apple ;  groves  of  banana  and  plantain ;  forests  of  cedar 
and  mahogany;  flowers  of  every  shade;  and  every  jungle  netted 
over  with  the  creeping  convolvuli  of  all  forms  and  tints;  theses 
and  a  thousand  otliers,  tlieir  names  unknown,  are  continually 
bursting  on  the  eye  with  equal  profusion  and  variety,  bearing 
lovely  testimony  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  climate.     Some  of  the  heights  in  tlie  interior  tre  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  tall  and  extraordinary  plants,  resembling 
lofty  green  candelabra,  with  many  pairs  of  arms;  while  tbe 
forests  are  beautifully  ornamented  with,  and  chiefly  composed  oC 
the  varieties  of  juvia,  rubiacoe,  myrtles,  leguminoste,  and  tere* 
bintaccfle.     Some  of  these  forest  patriarchs,  mossed  with  age, 
encircled  with  creepers,  or  studded  with  parasites  (bromelacioos 
and  other  plants),  like  stare,  in  all  parts  of  trunk  and  branch, 
seem  coeval  with  Old  Time,  and  supply  such  suggestions  of 
antiquity  as  the  castclled  ruins  inspire  in  Europe. 
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A  TOTftgor  ftom  AOfopo^  sii  tdouiw  of  nfttnnl  touidiv*  <m 
approaching  the  shores  of  Cuba,  sad  for  ths  fint  tinul  in  his 
^lue  gazing  on  a  West  Indian  landscape,  would  almost  imagins 
it  bat  latdj  sprang  forth  from  the  hand  of  the  Almightj,  and 
prepared  for  the  abode  of  some  happy  beings  who  owea  their  • 
existence  to  special  divine  faTOor ;  or  fancj  might  deem  it  *'  a 
spot  for  angels  to  alight  upon — a  Idnd  of  resting-place  between 
heaven  and  earth."  It  was  to  this  loTelj  island  Colombos 
referred  in  lus  first  oommanication  to  his  royal  patrons  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  '*  The  loTcHness  of  this  new  land,**  savs  he»  "  ia 
like  that  of  Campina  de  Cordoba.  The  trees  are  all  covered 
with  evcr-verdant  foliage,  and  pornctaally  liidcn  with  fhiits  and 
flowers.  The  plants  on  tlio  grouna  are  tall  and  full  of  blossoms. 
The  breezes  are  like  tlioso  of  April  in  Castillo.  The  nightingales 
nng  more  sweetly  tlian  I  can  describe.  •  •  •  Onoo  I  come 
into  a  deeply  enclosed  harbour,  and  saw  high  mountains  which 
no  human  eye  had  ever  seen  before,  from  wliich  the  lovely 
waters  {cindaM  a^uat)  streamed  down.  The  mountain  was 
covered  with  firs,  pines,  and  other  trees  of  very  various  forms, 
and  adorned  with  various  flowers.  Ascending  tlie  river,  which 
poured  itself  into  the  bay,  I  was  astonished  at  the  cool  shade, 
the  crystal  dear  water,  and  the  number  of  singing  birds.  It 
soems  to  mo  as  if  I  could  never  quit  a  spot  so  dolightAil,-— as 
if  a  thousand  tongues  would  foil  to  describo  it,— as  if  the  spell* 
bound  hand  would  refuse  to  write.'* 

Cuba  is  considered  even  more  fertile  than  any  of  the  other 
islands,  with  the  only  exception,  probably,  of  Trinadad.  Sugar* 
cane  and  tobacco  bemg  the  staple  productions,  large  establish- 
ments for  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  these  articles  sro 
scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  forming  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  features  in  the  landscape. 

The  cultivated  portion  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  one* 
seventieth  of  the  tucultivated  parts,  the  latter  of  which  contain 
large  prairies  or  savannas,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  cattle  are  reared  and  pastured ;  but 
the  greater  portion  is  overran  with  large  forest  trees,  some  of 
which  supply  excellent  timber  for  all  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes. 

Gardens  in  Cuba  are  common  and  extensive,  but  exhibit, 
irith  some  exceptions,  a  mixture  of  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and 
com  patches,  disposed  without  taste  or  arrangement,  yet  com* 
bining  many  pleasing  elements  of  effect    Some  of  them  in  the 
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MNUitfy  an  eovMwd  with  a  gorgwmt  eamting  of  bdiotroM 
veffbenaa*  and  ioajrlei  Mdfias.  Ooeaaionally  then  is  atUcbed  to 
tlMM  litnl  bomMtoads  a  fruit  and  flower  garden,  omameBtad « 
with  gitnrea  of  the  lofty  and  grmcelU  palta.  or  with  aroeado  pear, 
orangey  lime,  lemon,  and  cition  trees,  and  the  delicioas  gxani- 
dUlo,  or  firoit  of  the  passion  flower,  which  hangs  orer  the  boogfas 
in  rich  profuaon.  In  the  midst  of  this  garden  is  perhaps  a 
j€t»ieau^  the  play  of  whose  waters  gives  an  inezpressiUe  cham 
of  melody  and  freshness. 

The  gay  luxuriant  Ticws  that  br6ak  npon  the  trsTcUcr  as  be 
winds  among  the  hills  appear  like  scenes  of  fairy  enchantment, 
or  those  represented  in  the  raptured  Tisions  of  the  poets.  As 
he  sdvancos,  the  socncry  is  always  diTcrsifiod  and  now,  till  at 
length,  between  the  receding  beiglits,  the  eye  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  waters  of  the  ocean  fading  into  the  blue  and 
cloudless  horiioni 

The  sacred  writers  often  borrow  images  of  abundance,  beanty, 
and  majesty  from  the  rich  productions  and  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  lofty  chain  which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Holy  LancL  In  the  language  of  oriental  metaphor,  "Lebanon 
bathes  his  foot  in  oil, — he  is  clothed  with  silk,^ — his  arms  are 
laden  with  fruit, — and  his  head  of  snow,  is  wreathed  with  a 
diadem  of  forests."  To  Cuba,  and  to  other  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  these  descriptions  will  almost  equally  apply. 

Much  of  the  coast  of  Cuba  is  of  coral  formation ;  and  tho 
eoral  tower  scarcely  lifts  its  head  abore  the  waters  befote  it 
seems  a  basket  of  waving  flowers.  The  most  beautiful  «lg9 
and  corals,  together  with  the  most  exquisitely  tinted  sheUs  and 
flower-like  weeds,  are  gathered  on  the  sea-beach. 

The  domestic  animab  are  the  same  as  in  Europe  and  tho 
British  West  Indies;  whilst  many  of  the  wild  spteies,  indigenous 
to  the  islands,  still  exist  The  forests  abound  with  wild  cattle 
and  swine,  which  originated  in  their  importation  by  the  eariy 
settlers ;  while  very  little  dificrenco  exists  between  the  inferior 
quadrupeds  and  those  of  the  other  Antilles.  Among  tho 
birds  existing  here  which  are  not  found  in  the  other  islands 
are  the  canary  and  the  linnet  The  beautiful  flamingo  abounds 
on  tho  coasts,  as  also  the  parroquct  The  latter,  when  dis* 
turbed  in  their  haunts,  spring  up  suddenly  in  hundreds,  and  in 
their  flight  flash  in  the  sun  like  a  shower  of  emeralds.  Of  all 
tho  insect  tribes,  the  butterflies  of  Cuba  are  the  most  beautiful. 
The  most  splendid  is  the  ir/iaria — of  a  dark  green  colour,  with 
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a'gloM  like  Telfet  Alligatofs  and  exooodiles  infett  Ui«  maii. 
*  groTO  swamps;  and  other  reptiles  an  namoroos.  Frcsb  ftsh  an 
>.  foand  in  the  blue  and  gleaming  wateri  in  groat  abundance,  ii 
rare  Tariedea,  and  with  all  the^hues  of  Uie  prism  ;-*Uie  ooloon 
are  also  of  an  indcaoribttblo  obmmcss  and  diatinotneaa — blue, 
yellow,  ftnl,  gold-tinted,  and  edged  with  gold  and  yiolet  la 
some  animals,  as  in  the  hummiug-bird,  all  these  colours  sccia 
combined. 

No  rivers  of  any  magnitude  or  extent  are  found ;  but  a  eon* 
siderable  number  of  small  streams,  computed  at  two  bundled^' 
issue  from  the  mountains,  watering  the  island  on  its  northern 
and  southern  sides.  In  some  of  these  rivers  or  brooks,  clear  as 
crystal,  rushing  from  the  mountains  to  tlie  sea,  are  seen  by  the 
traveller,  as  he  passes  into  the  country,  numbers  of  black  women 
washing  clothes.  Sometimes  many  are  grouped  together  with 
the  most  picturesque  cfTect;  some  standing  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
stream  beating  tlieir  linen  upon  the  stones;  others  spreadibg 
them  on  the  sunny  bank ;  the  whole  pre«ki-nting  a  scene  that 
would  deeply  interest  either  a  poet  or  a  pointer. 

Salt  ponds  and  springs  of  mineral  water  are  also  found  in* 
Cuba.  One  of  tl)e  springs  contains  0.04  of  sulplmretted  hydrogen 
gas,  10.5  of  sulphote  of  lime,  1.0  of  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia, 
and  one  quarter  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, — properties  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  render  it  of  peculiar 
efficacy  in  c&ics  of  scrofula  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Although  this  island  moy  be  deficient  of  water,  and  of  some 
other  valuable  products,  it  has  been  considered  richer  tlian  any 
of  the  others  in  mineral  productions. 

Mines  abounding  in  copper  are  found,  which  long  stipplied 
tlie  other  Spanish  colonies  with  their  utensils,  and  ha\e  for 
some  years  enriched  tlie  European  market  Nor  is  loadstone 
unknown.  Green  rock  cr)'stal  abounds  in  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Gold  is  not  unfreqnent  in  tlie  rivers.  The  liilis  in  the  neigh* 
boorhood  of  Ilavanna  are  of  primitive  formation,  containing 
pyrites — gold,  copper,  and  iron.  Some  veins  of  chalcedony  have 
been  discovered  among  them  in  alluvial  lands;  as  also  coal, 
marbles  of  various  kinds,  serpentine  quartz,  and  mineral 
bitumen.  Cool  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havanna, 
as  well  as  in  otlicr  parts  of  tlie  island ;  and  witli  tlie  produce  of 
Guanabncoo,  in  its  immediate  vicinity*  steamships  have  always 
been  supplied.  It  is  pronounced  by  tlie  Spanish  engineers  to 
be  excellent  in  quality — superior  to  the  best  English.    Analysis 
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thovB  ihM  cod  to  oonsist  of  the  following  pMts: — CaiiipD, 
71.74;  oxysoo,  6.82;  bydrogen,  8.44;  ashes,  1 8.90-^1  O0.QO.  « 
The  railfosd  from  Uio  port  to  the  mino  is  in  rtpid  progms ' 
towsids  oomplction.  As  the  bo4  is  bclioTcd  to  bo  Torj  estco* 
live,  the  eotorprising  prbprictora  anticipsto  handaomo  profits  on 
their  outlay  wnenoror  tho  West  India  steamers  shall  regularly 
osll  at  Uavanna  for  a  supply  of  Aiel.  Sienite  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  island;  and  in  tho  west, 
locks  of  secondary  formation  are  temmon,  containing  Tarious 
ores  as  well  as  organic  remains. 

On  all  the  coasts  of  Cubsv  but  principally  on  tho  northern, 
are  found  immense  deposits  of  salt.  Only  a  few  months  since 
a  rich  mino  of  lead  ana  silver  was  discovert,  which  promises  a 
rich  reward  to  tho  proprietors.  Sulphur,  granite,  clay,  flint, 
and  crystal  abound  in  some  districts. 

The  Tcgctable  soil  of  the  island  is  considered  to  rest  almost 
aniTcrsally  on  pno  great  mass  of  calcareous  rock,  of  a  porous 
and  unequal  character.  Comparatively  little,  howerer,  is  known 
of  tho  geological  and  mincralogical  structure  of  Uie  island, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  forests  and  tlie  ruggedness  of  the 
mountains;  while  it  is  a  remarkable  contrast  wliich  this  island 
presents  to  Jamaica,  that  limestone  is  said  to  be  uncommon,  ss 
also  stony  substances  or  earthy  concretions  in  general,  of  any 
magnitude.  « 

In  approacliing  Havanna  from  the  sea,  a  chain  of  undulating 
mountains  runs  firom  east  to  west,  until  lost  in  either  horizon. 
To  the  right  are  two  mountains  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  apparently  dctatched  from  the  grand  ridge..  IcsTing 
between  them  a  kind  of  concave  shore  of  bright  and  sparkling 
sand.  Declining  from  tho  mountains  eastward,  the  land  is 
eomparatively  low,  and  thickly  covered  with  tall  and  stately 
looking  trees.  On  either  hand,  as  it  approaches  the  harbour, 
the  land  is  again  elevated,  rising  in  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the 
sea,  and  covered  with  an  ever-verdant  carpet  of  grass,  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  finest  English  lawn. 

Nearly  on  the  summit  of  two  hills,  of  gently  sloping  decliri- 
ties,  at  unequal  distances  from  the  town,  are  two  large  forts, — 
Fort  Cabanas  and  Fort  Principe, — leaving  in  their  rear,  to  the 
right  and  left,  a  landscape  picturesquely  studded  with  neat 
villas,  surrounded  by  gardens  or  green  spots  produced  by 
artificial  irrigation,  sometimes  smiling  with  all  the  charms  of 
vegcution,  amidst  shrubs  and  flowers  of  mingled  colours*  at 
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oUion  embotomed  in  olomps  of  orange*  coooft*nat,  fMdna  royal, 
and  other  troos  of  divorsified  foliage  and  hdglit  Directly  beibie 
yon  18  the  town,— of  imposing  aHpcct  and  oxtonsiTe  dimensions; 
adorned  with  troos  of  attractive  forms,  and  buildings  of  re- 
spectable arcliitecturo.  Above  tlio  whole  several  chiirc'hea  nmt 
their  taper  spires  or  nigged  turrets,  reflecting  tlio  light  of  the 
sun,  ana  casting  long  shadows  on  tlio  neighbouring  streets. 

The  whole  landncope.  Including  tlio  spacious  haok*ground» 
adorned  with  estates  and  villnii,  pons  and  mountain  settlements, 
and  the  shining  shore,  witli  its  numerous  white  houses  enclosed 
in  thickets  of  orange  and  cedar  trees,  aloes,  and  palmettos, 
presents  as  fine  a  huhject  for  a  picture  as  could  bo  uesired  bj 
tlio  ablest  artist  Kvery  element  of  nature  contributes  to  tlie 
joint  effi^ct — iufluite  nfiluence  reigns  cver)'where. 

And  how  enchanting  tho  sccue  that  presents  itself  iVom  the 
harbour!  On  one  side  stands  tho  city  of  Ilavanna;  on  the 
otlier,  the  town  of  Uegla.  Tho  latter  is  ornamented  by  some 
largo  pu\i]io  buildings  and  a  church.  The  church  appears  from 
some  |>oints,  as  though  situated  on  tlie  brow  of  an  inclining 
.eminence.  Tho  shore,  on  cither  side,  is  skirted  with  sevenu 
buildings  that  belong  to  tlie  naval  or  other  publio  departments. 
The  whole  town  seems  to  stand  on  rising  ground;  and  the 
church,  situated  on  tho  part  of  tlto  acclivity  at  a  little  distance 
from  tlio  basin,  is  surrounded  by  tlio  nchest  verdure.  Some- 
times you  see  it  as  through  a  green  and  gently  sloping  vista 
rcacliing  to  tlio  woters  edge,  and  seeming  as  if  cut  through 
houses  and  woods,  and  originally  intended  to  form  a  peculiar 
feature  of  tho  landscape. 

When  tlie  eyes  of  tho  writer,  now  some  tears  since,  first  looked 
npon  tlie  scene,  it  was  the  last  hoiur  of  tliat  day's  sun  which 
was  sliedding  his  level  rays  on  the  beautiful  sliore ;  they  hod 
fallen  upon  the  toll  spire  of  tho  church  as  it  lided  itself  up 
above  tlie  high  trees  which  embosomed  the  dwellings,  and  wers 
pouring  in  a  stream  of  soft  and  mellowed  radiance  npon  the 
gothie  windows,  at  tlie  some  time  tremtilously  floating  through 
the  verdant  branches  of  the  woody  enclosuro  in  all  the  magie 
glories  of  massive  light  and  sliade.  The  purple  blue  and  glow* 
ing  depth  of  shadow  that  we  read  of  in  an  Aipino  prospect  had 
already  settled  upon  the  distant  mountains.  Tho  clonds  blushed 
with  a  thousand  rich  and  varied  splendours.  Tho  waters  were 
like  a  poUshed  mirror,  dark,  and  smooth,  and  beautiful, — ^molt* 
ing  away,  as  it  were,  in  the  reflected  light  of  earth  and  sky. 
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A  dkUBt  nlfl  slowly  erppt  in  one  diieetkmaloogtlM  horiioB, 
Ibnmiig  «  itrikiDg  eontnsi  to  the  brilluuiej  whoff  tt>  yd 
•ppanmtly  ootered  with  prisnuUie  oolours.  I  would  compttv 
tbeeniifv  mooo,  in  iiom« respccu  ti least,  to  tlMTcmpfoGrovei 
•0  eolobmted  in  snetcnt  story ;  or  to  that  Vale  of  TImmsI j, 
whcTV  all  is  Ixmuty  to  the  eye  and  firaj^raoce  to  the  sense. 

But  the  aublimoat  and  most  beautiful  features  of  this  land* 
toape  acquired  yet  i^reator  sublimity  and  interest  from  the  ie6ee* 
tion  that  it  had  been  called  forth  from  notliin^  by  the  hand  of 
Almighty  power!  This  thought  at  once  filled  the  mind  with 
the  aeotiment  uttered  by  tlie  immortal  Milton,  with  a  tlirill  of 
holy  aapinition  and  witli  adoring  rapture  OTcrflowing  in  grati- 
tude  and  admiration,-— 

••  Th«^  ar*  ih?  flArliMit  works.  ParMt  of  gaoi^ 
ThM  ««Ni4riMit  fair  I  ThyttXt  how  wUnmB  ^hm  t** 

80  the  poet  sang,  and  how  I  longed  for  his  hearco-bom  gifts 
while  1  f^.ei\  upon  this  scene  1  But  in  tropical  regions  tlicro 
aio  few  poets.  Man  hero,  it  is  said,  li%*cs  in  a  poetry  realised, 
—he  bn*atlies  the  warmest  air, — he  gaxes  upon  the  most  glow- 
ing light,— tlio  earth  around  him  is  gorgeonslv  attired  in  iU 
most  mngniflcent  flowers, — birds  of  tlie  brightest  hues  flit 
bodily  before  his  eves,— and  tlie  genius  of  poetry  languishes, 
becauflo  the  imagination  can  add  but  little  to  the  beautiful 
where  nature  has  alrcadv  been  so  lavish. 

The  ▼ttUeys  in  the  distance,  coTcred  with  sugar-canes  and 
fhiit  trees,  add  their  charms  to  the  land8cape,---tho  hitter  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  and  variety  of  Ihiits  pleasing  to  the  palats 
as  well  as  grateful  to  the  eye. 

«<TlMMn«ntIIM 
Ponrt  fortli  •ponunrmit  m4  ftbnn^aat  banr^tat 
Tha  foff«*u  aaat  tbalr  frulu  in  hutk  f  rio4, 
Yialdlnir  twett  karnaU,  or  dalidoua  pul^ 
Smaoili  oil,  cool  milk,  an4  nnfarmaotad  «Im^ 
la  rich  and  axquUiia  variatj.** 

The  city  and  suburbs  of  Havanna,  altogether,  contain  nine 
psrisK  chnrchcsi  six  others  connected  with  military  orden,  fits 
chapels  or  hermitages,  eleven  convents,  two  colleges,  a  botani- 
^  garden,  an  anatomical  museum  with  lecture  rooms,  sa 
seademy  of  painting,  a  school  of  navigation,*  and  severtl 
ordinary  schools  for  both,  sexes,  although  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  for  children  of  tlie  white  inhabitants. 

Z2 
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The  MineiMl  objects  of  ettnetioD  to  b  tnaaitorj  tieitor,  tie 
the  CAthednJ,  the  Choreh  of  San  DosiiogOb  the  Yioe-regal 
Palace,  the  Sqnaie,  Colombos'a  Chi^pel,  the  Adoiinlty,  Ancnal, 
Post  Office,  the  Alomedaa,  the  Royal  Tohaoco  Manufactory, 
the  Convent  in  honour  of  the  Black  Virgin,  and  the  Plaxa 
do  Toroe  for  the  bull  fights,  the  two  latter  situated  at  Regla. 

The  Cathedral  b  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Velasquez,  but  by  others  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  about  a  century  since,  and  onlv 
on  their  banishment  firom  the  island  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  cathedral.  It  exhibits  some  magnifii-enoe  in  its  general 
outline,  and  an  elegance  in  its  statuary  and  paintings  far 
exceeding  what  miglit  have  been  anticipated ;  indeed,  it  displays 
B  raro  and  odd  combination  of  gotliio  grandeur  and  ceremonial 
frippeij.  1  think  it  must  be  unique  in  its  architecture. 
Ovid,  m  describing  the  Palace  of  tlie  Sun,  informs  us  that  the 
irorkmanshin  exceeded  the  materials,  but  it  is  not  so  in  relation 
to  the  cathedral  of  Havanna ;  here  the  materials  are  good  and 
elegant,  but  tlie  want  of  taste  and  genius  in  the  architect  is 
Btrikingly  contrasted. 

There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  about  some  parts  of  the 
interior  of  tlie  building,  with  which  other  parts  am  not  in 
unison.  Indeed,  no  architectural  rule  whatever  appocAa  to  hate 
been  observed  either  as  to  its  interior  or  exterior.  The  buiding 
Is  B  mixtur  of  Gothic,  Mexican,  African,  and  Moresque;  a 
description  which  applies,  more  or  less,  to  the  other  public 
buildings  of  tlie  city,  none  of  them  certainly  exhibiting  in  form 
or  construction  much  of  the  genius  of  a  Palladio. 

It  is  ornamented  with  several  pictures  of  superior  merit, 
and  some  mosaics ;  the  a!tar  is  aaomcd  with  gold  and  ailver 
ornaments,  and  a  few  fine  marble  monuments,  surmounted  by 
A  statue  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  right  of  the  latter  an  urn,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Columbus,  is  inclosed  in  tlie  wall, 
behind  a  fine  white  marble  tablet  bearing  tlie  bust  in  '*  basso 
relievo  **  of  the  Great  Discoverer,  of  the  size  of  life,  under 
irhich  is  the  following  inscription : — 

**  O  rMt4M  4  Imacvn  4«1  mo4«'  Coloa, 
Mil  tlgodt  durt4  fttftrdMM  la  U  uma, 
Y*M  U  raroembnuicU  4«  nauitra  •  aadoa.'* 

Thus  translated, — 

**  Oh,  ffwaalnt  aii4  Imag*  of  tli*  frtat  Colombaa, 
For  •  tb^ntood  Ofm  eondnno  prcforrod  In  this  arB| 
Aa4  ia  tho  romembrmnct  of  our  nftiloa.**  ' 


«i«  • 
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OolmDbai  diod  at  Valadolid,  in  old  Spain,  on  the  SOth  of 
Ifaj,  1560,  agied  70.  His  romains,  together  witb  the  chains 
witn  which  ho  was  loaded  at  Hiapaniola;  by  Francis  do  Bota-  . 
dilla,  were  deposited  in  a  braaa  coffin,  and  honed  in  the  Car- 
thusian Consent  of  Santa  Maria  de  las  CoenaS,  at  Serille  ia 
Andalusia.  From  thence,  in  accordance  with  an  order  contained 
in  his  will,  he  was  removed  to  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Domingo, 
in  Hifipaniola,  then  the  principal  city  of  Spanish  origin  in  Uie 
Now  World.  SubscoDcntly,  in  1706,  when  the  soathera  part  of 
this  last  named  islana  was  ceded  to  the  French,  his  descendants 
directed  the  coffin  with  its  contents  to  be  rcmored  to  Haranna. 
Arrived  at  this  city,— tlie  capital  of  that  island  which  was  the 
first  of  his  discoTcries,  and  now  almost  the  last  of  the  splendid 
poflsossioDS  which  he  and  his  descendants  secarod  to  Spain,— his 
remains  with  their  appendages,  appear  first  to  baye  been 
deposited  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  chapel  that  bears  his 
name,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  cathedral  whero  they  now 
repose. 

Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  thers  b  a  smaU  but 
beautiful  pninting,  probably  by  Murillo,  and  said  to  represent 
the  pone  and  cardinal  celebrating  mass  previous  to  the  eipcdition 
of  Columbus.  •  One  of  the  pictures  represents  the  spirits  ia 
purgatory;   above  the  flames  float  the  Madonna  and  Child 

Ccing  down  with  compassionate  eyes.  Some  of  the  souls 
ming  awars  of  them  are  captivated  by  their  beauty,  and 
whilst  thoy  gaze  upon  them  witii  involuntary  prayer,  they  are 
miraculously  raised  out  of  the  flames.  Another  represents  the 
Virjgin  standing  upon  the  globe,  her  eyes  lifted  to  heaven  and 
her  feet  resting  upon  a  serpent,  which  glides  away  over  the 
earth. 

The  Church  of  St  Domingo  b  the  most  magnificent  in 
Havanna,  but  that  of  Srji  Francisco  the  most  characterised  by 
a  correct  architectural  ta.^te. 

The  Governor's  Palace  is  a  large  square  stmetnre,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  are  several  public  offices,  the  gaol  for 
prisoncre,  and  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  Square  is  formed  nartly  by  the  house  of  the  Oovemor 
and  the  residences  of  the  intendante  and  the  Great  Admiral— 
the  three  dignitaries  of  the  bland  thus  occupying  three  sides 
of  the  square;  some  public  offices,  Columbus's  chapel,  and  a 
row  of  private  houses,  one  of  which  is  an  English  and  American 
hotel,  called  the  "Mansion  House,"  complete  the  sides,  leaving 
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a  garden  in  Um  oentre*  wbioh  aboanda  in  ohoioe  plaata  and 
flowcra,  and  is  intenected  by  walkai  This  garden  is  wlioUy 
open  to  the  publie.      « 

Amidst  the  mass  of  beaotifol  flowers  and  sbmbs  which  hers 
attracted  my  attention  were  the  red  and  white  camellias;  the 
pomme  rosa  tree,  most  beautiiul  and  of  exquisite  fragrance ;  the 
beaatiful  iaerjfmo9  eupido  or  cnpid's  tears ;  bnt  these  tears  are 
not  the  tears  of  sorrow,  they  are  rather  glowing  tears  gashing 
from  the  fountains  of  an  overflowing  blissful  heartr--or  they 
are  wept  by  nature  and  winged  lovers,  for  the  humming  birds 
pay  daily  court  to  them. 

Although'  this  beautiful  basis,  in  the  midst  of  the  sultry  city, 
IS  nninclosed,  and  tlius  entirely  exposed  to  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants;  yet  so  diflercnt  are  the  people  in  their 
habits  and  manners  to  those  of  England,  tliat  tiicso  delicate 
plants  from  year  to  Year  recciye  no  injury  beyond  wirnt  the 
ohongcs  of  Uie  weather  produce.  Not  a  tree  is  barked,  nor  a 
plant  or  flower  in  any  way  injured.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are 
cf  great  vegetable  and  floral  magniflcence,  infinitely  more 
varied  than  in  Europe.  Numbers  of  tliem  are  such  as  are 
trained  and  nursed  in  the  hothouses  of  Europe,  and  but  few  of 
them  have  been  introduced  into  the  conservatories  of  France 
and  England. 

Columbus's 'Chapel,  called  ''El  Tcmpletre,*'  erected  and 
named  in  honour  of  that  great  navigator,  has  something  of 
simplicity  and  symmetrv  about  it  that  is  attractive,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  on  a  Hcalo  of  magnificence  commensutato  with 
the  fiune  of  that  illuHtriouN  man.  This  is  in  some  measure, 
Iiowever,  atoned  for  by  its  historical  associations  and  dot^p  moral 
losHons. 

It  was  built  by  Don  Dionysius  Vivos,  an  obeliHk  having  been 
previoHMly  erected  on  the  spot  by  govcnior  Don  Francisco 
C'ngi^al,  M>on  aAer  the  foundation  of  tJio  city,*— via.,  in  the  vcar 
JAIi*),  when  it  was  inaugurati*d  by  the  e«)gnnmen  of  Ht.  Chriiito« 
pher,  and  grand  manii  was  04'l«'brat4*d  in  ordrr  to  commMiionite 
the  landing  of  Columbus.  The  ceremony  tm»k  place  beneath 
tlie  bninches  of  a  giguntie  ailk*eotton  tree  (Homiiay  eeilm),  at 
tho  foot  of  which  tlie  onhes  of  Columbus  were  deposited,  prior 
to  their  being  removed  to  tlie  cothcdral,  where,  as  previously 
noticed,  tliey  now  repose.  Arate  informs  us  tlmt  this  enormous 
tree  was  in  full  bloom  in  1755,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that 
it  must  have  been  400  years  old  at  that  period.    At.  the  close  of 
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llitt  jetf,  hoiremr,  this  TegoUble  Methuselah  showed  gjmptoma 
of  apmtMching  decaj,  so  that  the  gorenunent  gave  orders  to 
have  It  remoTed,  and  the  monilme&t  was  erected  in  its  plaoe 
which  was  ercntnally  sapcneded  by  the  present  temple. 

This  was  the  yerj  spot  where  the  Salce  Retina  and  other 
vesper  hymns  were  chaanted  by  the  first  conquerors  of  the 
island ;  the  very  ground  then  skirted  by  the  Ix^otifnl  groTes 
that  bordered  tlie  lovely  shores.  Here  perhaps  stood  Columbos 
when  he  first  planted  the  royal  standard  of  Spain  in  this  lovely 
bland  of  the  r«ew  World ;  here  his  followers  prostrated  them- 
selves  and  embmced  their  mother  earth;  here  the  wonder* 
stricken  native  chief  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  invaders  by 
asserting  his  belief  of  a  Ood  and  of  a  future  state.  How 
intdresting  yet  how  solemn  tlie  rvficction !  Who  could  forbear, 
on  such  a  spot,  and  amid  such  associations,  to  look  with  interest 
upon  the  scene,  or  to  bran<l  with  inftuny  the  pompous  names  of 
conquest  and  enlarged  dominion?  And  what  feelings  but 
tlioso  of  indignation  and  sorrow  can  any  friend  of  his  species 
indulge,  who  traverses  for  the  first  time  tlie  fields  where  he  is 
asMuri'd  the  feet  at  least  of  the  haughty  Velasnuez,  Las  Cases, 
and  Cortes,  if  not  those  of  Columbus,  have  trodden,  and,  traciuff 
in  tlio  same  dust  the  footsteps  of  Narraez,  and  the  whole  herd 
of  barbarous  conquerors,  recollects,  amidst  the  splendid  palaces 
that  now  rise  around  him,  the  groans  and  blood  of  the  unoflend- 
Ing  Indians  7 

Tliero  are  two  promenades;— one  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
called  the  Plaxa  do  Taeon,  or  Uie  promc*nade  "  cl  PaHsco  de 
Isabi'lla  Secunda,**  which  extends  upwards  of  tliree  English 
miles,  b<*tween  broad  avenues  of  palm  an<l  otlier  tropical  trees, 
beds  of  fiowers,  marble  statues,  and  fountains,  and  which  is  the 
finest  pmmenndo  that  can  bo  imagined ;  tlie  other  is  tho  Plaza 
des  Armies.  In  the  vicinity  of  tho  former  is  the  governor's 
villa,  with  its  ganlens  laid  out  in  tho  st}'lo  of  Uioso  of  Versailles, 
and  pr(*T«onting  benutirullv  pirtu'rtmr^uo  effeets.  The  latter,  which 
Is  near  thn  g(»vemor's  pamrt»,  Is  the  more  favourite  n'sort,  being 
more  easy  of  aceefM,  and  roiidiTed  more  attractive  by  the 
military  band  that  pliiys  fVom  eight  to  nine  o'clock  on  ci'rtain 
eveniugs  of  tho  wei^k.  Tho  centre  of  the  latter  also  Is  oma- 
mented  with  four  small  fountains,  flanked  bv  waving  palm  trees, 
and  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  which,  it  must 
be  staled,  to  tho  discredit  of  the  Cubans,  is  kept  in  good 
preservation,  whilst  the.  monument  of  the  great  di&corerer  is 
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allowed  to  emmblo  into  dost,  and  lbs  toiiibstoiis  of  Velssqaesi 
the  founder  of  the  city.is  said  to  fonn  the  steps  that  lead  to  an 
homble  dwelling  in  an  obacuze  street  of  the  eitj  of  8t  Jago! 
Sic  irantii  gknia  mundi. 

There  is  besides  an  esplanade  or  loftj  terraoe  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  called  *'La  Cortine  de  Valdez,"  raised 
along  tlio  harbour  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monro.  This 
promenade  is  short,  but  commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the 
environs  of  the  city. 

These  promenades  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  Cuban  lair  on 
fine  evenings,  who,  on  such  occasions,  are  dressed  with  much 
taste  and  elegance;  the  costumes  being  similar  to  those  of 
the  Prado,  the  mirror  of  Madrid,  and  the  mantilla  being  worn 
in  all  its  national  varieties.  The  surrounding  scenery  and  the 
climate  are  well  calculated  to  dispose  the  spectator  to  view  them 
with  an  indolent  complacency;  for  the  balmy  richness  of  the 
evenings,  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the.  sunsets,  and  the 
breezes  perfumed  with  orange  scent,  all  enhance  the  pleasure; 
while  an  animating  succession  of  carriages  and  crowds  of  gay 
pedestrians  give  a  gentle  excitement  to  the  gazer  s  mind. 

The  cigar  manufactorv,  and  other  public  buildings,  including 
the  custom  house  (la  adluana),  v.hich  is  a  large  sky-blue  struc- 
ture, surmounted  by  a  tower,  sunrounded  by  iron  railings,  and 
guarded  at  each  entrance  by  raustacioed  sentries,  looking  sus- 
picious and  fierce  at  every  stntnger,  merit  no  particular  descrip- 
tion. 

And  the  Blue  Convent  at  Jlegla,  is  only  deserving  of  notice 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  d  jvotcd  to  tlio  black  Virgin  Mary, 
in  whoso  special  honour  fete?  are  celebrated  tliere.  Thi>  scene 
is  thus  described  by  a  recert  traveller,  who  represents  himself 
to  have  witnessed  ^o  ceremony  of  a  public  fcsUval  at  Begla:-* 

"The  representative  of  this  sable  virgin  sits  on  a  throne 
above  a  lofty  altar,  holding  an  infant  Jesus  in  her  hands ;  a . 
fonnidable  line  of  followers  supports  the  sable  queen,  all  sup- 
posed to  be  angels;  some  in  short  tunics,  with  helmets  and 
feathers,  others  decorated  with  plumes  and  flowers;  the  whole 
gorgeously  covered  with  tinfoil,  copper  hieroglypliics,  and  plated 
ornaments,  such  as  are  seen  on  a  cofiin.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  church,  is  a  figure  larger  than  life  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  in  a  flaxen  wig  with  flowing  curls,  the  blood  oozing  from 
the  wounds  in  his  bands,  feet,  and  side;  while  below  stands 
the  virgin  of  a  white  complexion,  a  fat-faced,  higlily-rouged. 
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portly  figure^  witb  aabara  titasei,  parftimed  and  dnesed  in  Uie 
lut  mode;  her  clothing,  a  fkuiionable  bloo  embioiderod 
gown,  laee  mantilla,  white  aatin  ahoeSi  and  in. her  hand  the 
obancteristio  fan.  Jjarge  wax  tears  atand  oat  in  bold  relief 
nnder  her  eyea,  and  to  represent  the  pain  ahe  b  endaring,  a 
dagger  appears  in  her  left  aide*  the  hilt  projecting  finom  nnder 
thebrcastr 

The  Plaza  d^  Toroa  ia  a  etreolar  bnilding,  open-roofed,  with 
ioccesaiTe  tiers  of  aeats.  after  the  manner  of  the  Bomaa 
amphitheatre,  anrroonding  the  arena,  in  which  the  boll  contests 
are  carried  on,  and  capable  of  holding  about  10,000  apectators. 
This  18  the  great  seminary  in  which  the  Cabana  from  toeir  early 
yuath  imbibe  their  lessons  of  insensibility  and  cmelty;  the 
rendezTOOS  (as  was  said  of  that  last  and  noblest  monument  of 
Roman  mndear  and  Boman  Crimea — ^the  Colossenm)  whither 
the  people  resorted  to  receive  the  finishing  touch  of  degradation 
to  their  national  character,  and  to  conceal  their  fallen  spirit 
under  the  mask  of  a  brutal  ferocity,  by  witnessing  spectacles 
which  for  seven  eenturies  corrupted  and  brutalized  the  Roman 
manners.  The  same  low  heathenish  pastimes,  added  to  her 
wanton  wicked  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  are  now  com* 
pleting  the  degradation  of  Spain,  and  expose  her  whole  popula- 
tion, from  the  monarch  to  bis  distant  colonial  subjects,  to, the 
opprobrium  and  pity  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

From  the  brief  account  hero  given  of  Cuba  and  of  ita  prin- 
cipal to¥ms,  the  reader  will  gather  abundant  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  neither  the  island  nor  its  population  are  in  such  a 
prosperous  condition  as  ought  to  belong  to  a  people  and  a  soH 
so  signally  favoured  of  Heaven.  The  causes  of  tliis  are  also 
manifest  enough.  Ruled  by  an  elTeminate,  demoralized,  and 
altogether  degenerate  race ;  reared  under  the  blighting  influence 
of  slsvery  (an  influence  as  disastrous,  morally,  to  the  alave- 
holding  as  to  the  enslaved) ;  and  having  no  religious  or  educa- 
tional stimulus  but  such  as  an  efiete  church  and  a  depraved  and 
ignorant  priesthood  can  supply,  it  is  impossible  that  Cuban 
society  should  be  either  vigoratis  in  its  habits  or  sound  in  ita 
moral  principles.  It  has,  and  mtui  have,  nnder  present  cir- 
cumstances, all  the  marks  of  a  communitv  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Labour  is  neglected ;  commerce  is  languidly  carried  on ;  educa- 
tion is  despised;  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  the 
manners  and  customs  most  in  vogue  arc  decidedly  vicious ;  the 
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arts  aro  enldTated  by  few,  and  suob  spe^mena  of  art  aa  wa  hafa 
noticed  prove  how  wretobedly  dopra? ed  ia  the  public  taate ;  the 
amoaements  moat  delighted  in  are  barboroas  and  cniel;  the 
whole  white  population  are  given  up  to  an  indolent  luxurioua* 
nesa  that  renders  tliem  both  ignorant  and  oppressive ;  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  the  poor,  untaught  coloured  people 
follow  as  nearly  as  they  can  in  the  wake  of  tlicir  oppressors, 
at  least  in  abandoning  themselves  at  all  possible  opportunities 
to  the  lowest  animal  enjoymenta.  Thus  tlie  most  genial  of 
climates  and  the  most  fertile  of  soila  are  allowed  by  common 
consent  to  lie  comparativelv  waste. 

That  Cuba  should  be  looked  upon  with  eyes  of  longing  desire 
by  the  United  State.;*  will  not  bo  wondered  at  by  those  wlio 
have  attentively  considered  tlie  foregoing  statements.  In  the 
banda  of  a  loss  imbecile  government  she  would  prove  a  priceless 
txeasuro.  Her  ports  so  favourably  Situated,  and  possessed  of 
auch  naturnl  capabilities  for  earr>'ingon  an  extensive  commerce; 
ber  mineral  stores,  already  discoveixMl  to  be  rieh,  and  only  wait* 
ing  for  more  industrious  and  diligent  explorers  to  yield  a  ten* 
fold  product ;  al)ove  all,  her  climate  and  tier  soil,  to  which  her 
wonucrfut  fertility  is  due,  and  which,  like  her  mines,  if  well 
improved,  would  bring  unpnrallrled  har\*esta  of  elioico  and 
Taluable  fruits;— all  these  are  special  advantagea  which  make 
one  lament  that  an  indolent,  luxurious,  and  immoral  race  should 
exclusively  possess  them.  And  yet,  until  the  great  question  of 
Slavery  shall  be  settled,  one  would  dread  to  see  this  beautiful 
and  wealthy  island  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
hope  tliat  by  pursuing  towards  our  American  brethren  a  con- 
ciliatory and  unselfish  policy  we  shall  aid  in  the  solution  of  this 
momentous  question;  and  facilitate  not  merely  the  growth  of 
her  material  greatness,  but  her  advance  to  that  state  of  moral 
exeellence  that  will  render  her  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

For  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  Uie  fact  tliat  the  United 
States  must  ultimately  become  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  With  a  rapidity  far  beyond  all  historical 
precedent  she  has  been  developing  her  resources  and  multiply- 
ing her  population  for  half  a  century.  And  yet  her  course  is 
but  just  begun.  In  another  fifty  years  she  will  be  almost 
indubitably  the  most  powerful  government  on  earth.  There 
seems  to  bo  no  limit  to  her  growth,  and  no  possible  hindrance 
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to  W  tMng  this  pronlneot  aod  lending  potlUon  except  thai  of 
inleraal  diitoniioiit.  And  with  her  etrong  oommerciei  piopen* ' 
nfSee,  Aod  her  nameroae  flecu  of  eliipt  passiog  npidlj  to  and 
fto  on  every  sea,  it  is  impossible — irbatcvcr  her  stateemcn  mty 
•ay  for  the  present  of  her  being  content  with  the  power  she  has 
jit  home — hut  that  all  nations  should  erentnally  feel  her  influenos 
for  evil  or  for  good. 

Nor  need  Great  Britain  be  jealous  or  envious  at  the  prospect 
Ttie  triumpbs  of  tlio  United  States  are  essentiollv  her  own. 
And  tliis,  not  merely  because  her  own  blood  flows  in  the  veins 
of  her  transatlantic  children,  and  whatever  glories  they  achieve 
tliey  must  in  honesty  attribute  to  tlie  vigour  they  derived  from 
her ;  but,  chiefly,  bfcauso  the  lofty  aims  for  which  Britain  his 
been  distinguished  from  the  otlier  peoples  of  the  Eastern  world 
are  cherished  with  a  vouthful  energy  and  earnestness  by  the 
best  portion  of  her  Western  progeny.     Thcro  is  no  great 
pbiIanthn>pio  idea,  no  noble  monil  aspimtions  which  has  ever 
animated  tJie  hearts  of  the  English,  which  has  not  been  eagerly 
adopteil  in  the  Nortliem  and  Eastern  States.     And,  paralysing 
and  domoralising  as  tlie  present  influence  of  Slaverv  is,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  States  will  ultimately  shake  off  this 
loatlisomo  and  deadly  incubus.     From  tliat  moment  tliey  start 
afresh,  and  who  shall  furutoll  tlioir  mighty  diMitiny?     They 
possess  tlie  same  literaturo,  tlie  same  customs,  the  same  moral 
qualities  and  ideas,  above  all  the  same  religion  as  the  parent 
state ;  and  we  have  a  right,  tliercfore,  to  expect  that  whatever 
Great  Britain  has  already  done  to  instruct  and  humanize  man* 
kind,  and  to  raise  the  nations  by  her  christian  teaching,  and 
(let  it  be  said,  in  spite  of  its  many  and  acknowledged  defects) 
by  her  christian  example  too,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
hereafter  to  accomplish  on  a  far  wider  scale,  and  even  to  n  mors 
perfect  degree.     Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
the  struggle  ought  henceforth  to  bo  one  only  of  loving  and 
holy  rivalry  in  self-improvement  and  in  doing  good.    Indulging 
these  views  tlie  British  people  can  only  contemplate  with  proud 
satisfaction  and  exulting  hope  the  marvellous  progress  of  their 
American  kindred,  and  will  lose  n6  opportunity  of  cheering 
them  onwards  to  great  and  noble  deeds.    So  shall  the  wholo 
world  be  blessed  in  these  two  nations  that  are  bat  one  people^ 
and  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  will  evidently  fall  on  n  race 
whose  common  ambition  and  prayer  it  is  to  be  permitted  to 
hasten  the  "  latU'r«day  glory.** 
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DBOLABATIOK  OV  AMERICAN  IKDEPENDEKCK 

TIm  moii  UhiftiioiiB  doetmiciit  of  uninspired  ocmipotitiofi  of  wbSeli 
hbtonr  ftumiBlMi  any  reoord  ii  nndoubCodl j  tlio  DocUmtioii  of 
Amencan  IsdopoDdenoo.  This  memorftblo  instnunent  wo  sobjoia. 
It  is  noi  bj  anj  means  thai  ibis  doclaration  is  ibogreaieBtofforiof 
boinan-goniu%— >ihat  it  is  tbo  most  eloquent  or  sublimo  of  mental 
prodoctioDs;— nor  is  it  alone  for  its  bold  and  manlj  asBcriioii  of 
noinan  rights,  and  its  defiant  proclamation  cf  tho  wrongB  of  a 
trrsnnical  goTomment,  that  it  is  so  illostrions  and  memorabla 
it  is  becaoso  it  is  connected  with  the  sncoeesful  struggle  of  a  gallant 
people  in  a  desperate  bnt  justifiable  warfare  for  freedom  and  indo- 
pendence,— bccaose  it  is  a  trnthfol  recital  of  the  causes  and  wrongs 
which  led  to  and  jnstified  tho  moat  remarkable  and  ercntfol 
revolntion  which  the  world  has  erer  witnessed!  •  Jiutico  sanctified 
robollion,  and  saoocss  has  immortaliaed  its  anthon,  its  acton,  and 
their  deeds.  Had  Britain  triumphed  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolutjony 
the  UAmos  of  Washington,  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  their 
compeers  would  have  been  scarcely  more  distinguished  on  the  page 
of  history  than  those  of  Wallace,  Monmouth,  Argjle^  Bidncj^ 
Russell,  or  Kosdusco,    The  document  is  as  follows :— 


Is  CsmssM,  JsLT  4^  lfT4i 

THE  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OP  THE  THIRTEEN  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Wb«a,  im  ib«  eoorM  of  hoaiaa  •vcatt,  it  Ucobm  nieHwry  ibr  aa«  ysf  Is  to 
4iitolv«  tb«  poliucsl  buida  which  lwf«  •ooiMcifd  tbMi  with  MMbw,  wid  to 
•«•«•••  UMOf  tb«  powers  of  Ibo  oarth.  tbo  Mpvsto  tod  oqntl  otMioa  to  wUch 
tbo  Uwt  of  raiurt  tod  notofo's  God  ooiitlo  tbMi.  o  doeont  roopoet  to  tbo  * 
ofBoakiad  loquirM  tbot  tboj  tboQld  dMioro  tbo  csdms  wbkh  iapol   ' 
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fStiaj  mm  — d— r«d  1^  tb«ir  Cimlcr  vitk  Mrtaia  w—lwoahto  rigbtt }  ibM  wMaf 
lbM«  art  liHi,  libartj.  tad  iba  fmrMit  of  bapiiiaMa.  Tkai  lo  •aciif*  lk«M  rtf  btt, 
fpf  ra—aU  ara  iaatilulad  aawag  BMa.  dari viatf  tbair  juat  fMnrara  fima  tba  eo«i>»in 
af  tba  govuraad ;— tbat  «rb»eav*ff  aaj  fofai  af  govarnaB«ai  bacnawa  dasirvcf iva  la 
tbata  Mtdt,  it  m  tba  riftbu  af  tba  p^pla  la  aliar  ar  abalitb  it,  aad  la  iatuiaia  a 
saw  gor«rBBMat,  Ujinf  iia  foaadaiiaa  ia  torb  pnaeiplM,  aad  arKaaitiaf  its 

Kw«Ta  ia  aiirb  fona  at  la  tbaai  aball  aiaai  arast  likalf  ta  aflWt  ibair  Mf«tjr  aad 
pfiiBMa.  J'nidrnca,  iadivd,  will  iadicala  ibat  fararacbMiu  laaf  a«tabii«b«d 
abuald  aat  ba  cbaD^ad  fur  liKbl  aad  mnfti«nl  c«vm«  }  aad  accardtaKi j  all  a&p*fi> 
aaca  b»Ui  tboara,  that  mankiiid  ara  BOfa  dispoMd  la  taffar  wbila  avila  tia  ■affWw 
abia,  ibaa  la  r^t  ibemaaUfa  by  •bolisLing  iba  farau  la  wbicb  tbaj  aia 
accasloawd^  Bat  arbea  a  long  irnia  af  abua*  aad  aMir|iationt  purauinf  iavanablj 
tba  Mma  abject,  avinc^  a  demign  la  wduca  ib«>ai  aadt^  abaolula  dM|K>ii«ai.  it  u 
tbair  hgbt,  it  it  ibair  dulj  la  tbroar  off  mm  b  (covrramaata,  aad  la  pravida  new 
fuardt  fvr  tbair  fuiura  trruriiy.  Sucb  bat  braa  tba  pttiaal  tuflamoca  af  tbtta 
culoaiat ;  tad  tucb  it  bow  tba  arcMtiiy  wbicb  coa^tnuat  lb«a  la  altar  ib«tr 
ibrmar  ajttamt  af  go*aniiaant.  Tba  bitiory  of  tba  praacnt  kiaf  af  Oiaat  Brtttia 
ia  a  biatory  af  rapaatad  iajurKa  tad  uauriiatioaa.  all  baving  ia  diraet  oKjael  tba 
aatabliabmaat  af  an  abtoiuta  lyraoaj  a? ar  ibaaa  Stataa.  Ta  prova  tbia,  lai  facta  ba 
aabnittad  to  a  candid  world. 

Ha  baa  rafaacd  bit  aaaaof  lo  laws  tba  OKiat  wbolaaoma  and  Mcaaaarj  tot  tba 
public  food. 

Ha  baa  ftwl/iddaa  bia  goaanMra  to  paaa  lawa  af  iaiaMdiala  and  praaaiaf 
iaiportaDoa,  aalaat  auapandad  ia  ibeir  apc-iaiiooa  till  bia  aaaaut  aboald  ba  obtaiuad; 
•ad  wbaa  aa  autpandad,  ba  baa  uttarly  naglactad  to  atiaad  ta  Ibaaa.  Ha  baa 
rafuaed  to  pata  otbar  lawa  for  tba  accomni<datioo  of  larga  diatricta  of  peopla.unleti 
tboaa  paopla  would  ralioquiab  tba  rigbt  of  tapraaaaiaiiaa  ia  tba  lag ialatura— a 
rigbt  iaaaiimabla  to  (bfm,  aad  foraiidabla  lo  Ijraala  aat/. 

Ha  baa  caliad  togetbar  lagiiUlira  bodi«a  at  placaa  uuuaoal,  aoeoaifortabia,  aad 
diataat  from  tba  rapoaiiorr  of  ttteir  public  rrcoroa,  for  tba  aola  parpoaa  af  fati^aiog 
tbaaa  into  complianca  witb  bia  naaturaa. 

Ha  baa  diaaolrrd  rapreaaaiativa  booai^a  rapraladly,  for  oppaaiag  with  wmAj 
iiinaaa  bia  iaratioat  oa  iha  i inbia  af  tba  firopla. 

Ha  baa  rafuaad.  for  a  loug  uata  aftar  aaik  «iit»A*ttliaoa,  to  rauaa  otbaia  fo  ba 
alaclrd,  wbarabj  iba  l«giklaii*a  powara,  iocap^iv  of  aanibilnttoa,  bara  raluraad 
lo  tba  aaopla  at  larga  for  Ibair  aiareiaa,  iha  auia  ramainiDg  ia  tba  naaoUaM 
ospoaad  lo  all  tba  dangara  af  iaraaioo  frota  wiiboal  aiMi  coat ulaiana  wiibm. 

Ha  baa  aodaarourtd  lo  prat  aat  iba  pomilatioo  of  ibaaa  atataa ;  for  ibat  porpaaa 
•batrucdng  iba  lawa  of  aaiuraliutioa  of  forriitDcra;  rafuaiag  lo  paaa  oibara  la 
•ocoaraga  tbair  anigratioo  biibar,aiid  raiaiag  tbacooditiooa  of  aaw  appropriatiooa 
«f  laada. 

Ha  baa  obatraclad  iba  admioiatralioo  of  Jaalica,  bj  lafoaiDg  bia  aaaaat  lo  lawa 
Ibraatabliabiag  judiciary  powcra. 

Ha  baa  aiada  judgea  dvpandaat  od  bia  will  alooo,  for  tba  taoara  af  tbair  oOeai, 
•■d  tba  aoMNiat  and  pajBral  of  tbair  aalari«a. 

Ha  baa  aracied  a  aiultituda  of  aaw  oficaa.  aad  aant  bitbar  iwarma  of  oAoaia  la 
fcaraaa  oar  paopla  aad  aat  up  tbair  aubaiaoca. 

Ha  baa  kapt  aatoog  ua,  ia  timaa  af  paaca,  ataadbg  araiiaa,  triiboat  tba  coaaaat 
•four  lagialaiuraa. 

Ha  baa  aflaciad  to  laodar  tba  militarj  iodapaodaot  9it,  aiid  aaparior  to,  tba  civil 


Ha  bat  onabinad  witb  olbcra  lo  aabjact  w  lo  a  jartadictioa  foraiga  to  oar 
adtotiaa,  and  anackaowladgad  bj  our  laws  $  giving  bia  aaaaat  lo  tbair  acii  af 
pcataiidcd  lagialalioo  t ' 
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r«r  n««tHtaff  Wrf*  WilM  «l 
f«r  proiMtlag  llM«|,.bf  • 

•r  oittiM  off  oar  ttodo' « 


ocfc  trkl.  fitiM  poiHthMoot  im  wty  ■iiiiii  wHA 
iobabilMiio  of  Ikoao  tUlM  t 
For  c«ttMif  off  oor  ttodo' wtik  oil  pofto  of  iIm  world  r 
For  iapoaof  loxoo  oo  M  wiiboot  oor  eoMMti 
Vor  doprif  ioff  m.  ia  momj  como.  of  tbo  beoviio  of  Hkl  W  Jarf  t 
Kor  irwuportieg  ao  boyoad  m«o  lo  bo  trimd  for  prttoadMl  offaciotai 
For  obolisbinf  Ibo  frvo  ijatMi  of  llnglisb  U«»  ia  a  aoigbboariaf  yn»lataw 

MloblUbto^  tbortia  oia  wbiirorj  (oroniaMnt;  «od  oalomaf  iu  booadorwo,  fo  aa 

10  r»od«r  il  at  oaco  oa  oioaplo  aad  it  iaitmaioat  for  iauodaciag .tbo  ««• 

abMilttio  Tvlo  iaio  Ibooo  colooMot 

r'or  fokiof  o«roj  our  cbortoro.  obolublof  oar  »oot  Tolaablo  lairt,  aad  tlltriaf , 

luidaaMalall/,  tbo  fbra  of  oar  KorornmraU  i 

.  For  MMpMidiBf  oar  o«a  l«fuUiore«.  aad  doclariag  tbg^jolrn  iaiiHod  wiik 

BowrrJo  kfitloio  for  aa  ia  oil  caart  abaionover. 

Ho  bM  obJicoiod  go? oraMaal  boM,  bj  drdariog  ao  aal  of  bio  prolocdoa,  aad 

wagiof  war  tguMi  aa. 


Ho  bo«  Dluadorod  oar  aoaa,  laragod  oar  cooata,  barat  oar  towaa.  aad  dMUajoA 
tbo  lifM  of  dor  ponpl«. 

Ho  ir  at  tbit  limo  inuitportiaf  Urfo  anaiot  of  forHc*  ai^'craaifaa  to  ooMplota 
tbo  work*  of  deoib,  dooolatioa  aad  ijranoj  alrvadj  brgwa  wifb  dfcaaoiaaeao  of 
,  cmolly  aad  p*r6dr  acoicolj  par»lUlod  ia  tbo  aMMt  boibaiaaa  1100,  aad  tatallj 
aaworibjr  tbo  boM  of  a  dnlicrd  aaiioa. 

Ilo  baa  coaatraincd  oar  fellofT'Ctiiaraa  laboa  captirooo  tba  bifb  oroa  ia  bear 
anat  ofaiaoc  fbrir  cvoairy ,  lo  bMooM  tbo  oxocatioaofo  of  tbnr  fntada  aad 
bfwibrra,  or  fo  ftll  tb«aiaolvM  by  tbrtr  bands. 

Ilo  bM  oiciied  dooMaiio  iararractioo  aauMf  at,  aad  bar  oadooroarrd  to  Wiaf 
aa  tbo  iababiUBU  of  our  froaiiora  tbo  aioreilooo  lodiaa  aavofao,  wbbao  bao«- 
lodffo  of  wavfuo  io  aa  aadutiogaiabod  dottnietioa  of  all  1100,  ooaoa.  aad 
aoaditioat. 

Ia  ovarj  ttago  of  ibooo  oppioMtoas  wo  baro  potatioard  for  iidiooi  ia  tbo  aoot 
baablo  t*na«;  oar  fopoated  ptftitioaa  baro  boao  aoairorod  oaIv  bjr  ropoaiod 
iajorj.  A  prioeo,  irbooo  cbanotrr  ia  tbaa  aiarked  bj  or orf  art  irtaicb  auj  dalaa 
a  ijrmat,  ia  aafit  10  bo  ibo  ruler  of  a  frao  pooplo. 

Nor  bavo  wo  b^a  wanting  in  attootioua  lo  oar  Britiab  brolbraa.  Wo  bava 
warnod  ibam  from  timo  to  limo  of  allanpta  hy  ibtfir  Wf  ialaturo  to  oitoad  oa  aa* 
warranlablo  juriadiclioa  ovor  aa.  Wo  bavo  remindad  Ibaai  of  tbo  circaaMlaneaa 
of  oor  aangratioa  and  aallUaiaat  bora.  Wo  bavo  appaaM  lo  tbair  aativa  JMatira 
■ad  aagnanioiiljr,  and  wo  bavo  roniurtd  ibaia  bj  ika  li««  of  ovr  CMaatoa  kia«lr*4 
to  disavow  tbaao  aaarpotioaa,  wbicb  would  inovitablv  ialamipt  oar  cowaoxiooa 
aad  cortoapoodaaco.  Tbaj  loo  bavo  booa  daaf  lo  tbo  ruioo  of  ioatioa  •md  of 
oooaaogtttiiiij.  Wo  aiaai,  tborrfoi o,  ac<)oiaooo  ia  tbo  aacoaaiiv  wbicb  doaowaoaa 
oar  aaparatioo,  aad  bold  tbaoi,  ao  wo  bold  tbo  raat  of  aiaakiad  •mmtmimm  im  war. 
ia  paaco  friaoda. 

Wo,  iboraforo,  tbo  lopraoratalivoo  of  tbo  Unitod  Statoo  of  A«orica.  te  giairal 
Coegraao  aaoraibird,  ap|toaliog  to  tbo  f^opraao  Jodgo  of  tbo  world,  wr  tW 
rrctuado  of  ovr  iotrntioaa.  do,  ia  tbo  aamo  and  bjr  tbo  oatboritj  of  tba  good 
paopio  of  tboao  colooira,  aoleainlr  pobttab  and  daclaro,  tbat  tboaa  wM*a4 
ooloniaa  aro.  and  of  rigbi  oogbt  to  00,  frao  and  iadopoadoat  Stataa;  tbat  tbof 
aro  diaaolvad  fraaa  all  allrgianco  to  tbo  Britiab  crowa,  aad  tbat  all  politiral 
ooouaciioa  boiwarn  tlM«i  vid  tbo  Stalo  of  Great  Britain  ia,  and  oaght  to  baw 
totally  disacUrd  ;  and  tbat,  aa  frro  aakl  independent  Suteo,  tboj  bava  f«ll  pofwan 
to  levy  war,  eoocludo  paoco,  eonlract  alltaocaa,  ooubliab  eosaofco,  aad  to  do 
all  oibar  acu  aad  ibtoga  wbicb  independoat  Sutao  boj  of  rigbt  do.  Aw4  for  tW 
support  of  tbio  datlara-  tioa,  wiib  a  fna  raliaaco  oa  tba  pcaioctico  of  Di^mm 
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iOIKBLATIOIf  OF  CUBA.  TO  THE  TJSTtED  STAXBai 

TlwToflowiiif  Mtlda from  tlia  Wanhfagign  ^TTt^oa^  ihft  oflicm « 
Ofguiof  Fkendont  Polk*s  adminlsti»Uon,  is  corioiis  mn^  important^ 
ncpmmng  M  it  doei  the  unduigiuMd  intentiona  of  the  demoentie 
{Mtftj  of  the  United  8Utet  with  mpect  to  Cnha:^  * 

TW  wWto  MwilfT.  tmi  dmibcUM  ib«  wbob  of  OfcriiUndoM,  «»d«ff«md«  iW 
teporUiiM  of  lb«  Uaad  of  Cubo  to  tbo  tnido  ud  eovaofeo  of  tbo  Uaiiod  Stolon 
Ltoriof  oat  of  f  Uw  tbo  ctmI  Imilit j  tod  vwt  prodoctivoooot  of  tbot  iaload,  md 
oooiidoriof  its  nocTftpbtcd  pooitioo  tlooo,  w>  ooo  eno  ful  to  poreoivo  tbot  te 
fovvmoMOt  of  tbo  uiiM«d  Siatoo  io  ooapOlUd  to  look  fritb  «  vratcbfol  oro  «poe 
tbo  po<oi«Mion  of  tbot  00I007.  It  ia  tbo  koT  of  tbo  Golf  of  Uoxico.  It  it  tbo 
kof  of  tbo  Bootb  of  tbo  MiMiMippL  It  io  tbo  koj  of  tbo  ibbmom  valloj  wbieh 
»ofr  cootaioo  ■M>fO  tbta  »z  milliooa  of  iBbabitmato,  dniood  ••  it  io  by  tbo  Mimm 
•tppi  tad  its  tribtttwMO.  It  io  tbo  moot  fertUo  portion  of  tbo  f  loho.  Its  roooureoo 
ort  •xboutllMO,  Not  oolj  cttioo,  bot  Stotoo,  »priof  «p  oo  if  b^  taape^  olopg 
in  traiOTo  oad  in  lit  boOMB ;  oad  tbo  doj  is  oot  nr  dutoat  wboo  it  vrill  ooatua  • 
populolioa  gtMlor  iboo  tbo  popuUtioo  of  tbo  frbolo  coatinoet  ot  tbo  praooot  riao. 
Ibo  commcfoo  of  thio  root  om  fortilo  rofioo,  itrvtcbii^  frooi  tbo  AUcfbaaj  to  . 
tbo  llockf  souotoioo,  ood  froai  tbo  noribom  Idioo  to  tbo  cooIom  of  M*iieo^  oiMt 
Mnpty  ItMlf  ioio  tbo  Gulf.  Uul  tboo  it  boo  not  rMcbod  tbo  morkott  of  tbo  world. 
Kroo  tboo  it  moj  bo  ooid  to  bo  Uodlockod  and  oookood.  Tbo  brood  0000a  voot 
bo  KOihod  boforo  it  io  froo  to  tprood  ilo  ooilt  oad  dirtct  ilo  oooroo  wicbout  rootroifti. 
In  tbio  poml  of  vioir,  tbo  cbtoool  h«liro«o  ibo  Florido  rooC  oad  tbo  eooot  of  Cvbo 
■uj  bo  tormod  tbo  k«T,  uv»  tbo  OMNitb  of  tbo  Miaoiouppi.  Aod  ooAaoadtof 
tbot  "Moolb  of  tbo  MiMiMtppi "  it  tbo  ioUod  of  Cubo,  000  of  tbo  »oot  fertilo 
cooBthM  00  ibo  tlobo.    Tbo  Mtioo  tbot  bolda  tbot  ioload  is  of  pooeo  wiib  tbo 


Uoilad  Stouo,  ood  oor^vooovlo  noM  it  froolj  ood  wiibout  fior.   But  tbio  mmj  mC 

V  lAot  iaUbd  to  ooBO  gnt  mvitiao  powor.  oad  ie 


bo  oltrojt  tbo  OMOk    Tnuufor  ibot  iaUbd  to  oomo  fraot  mvitiao  powor. 
coio  of  war  abo  will  bold  to  a  groat  aitoot,  ibo  koja  of  tbo  Miaaiaaii^ 

Spoio  baa  oufllMod  from  laction  and  iotrigoo.  8bo  ia  now  ooaaporadTolj  poot 
aad  tmpovonabod,  and  bor  gOTonaoont  ia  woigbod  doimVitb  iodabtodoooo;  aad 
frooi  tiiaa  to  tiaio  runoura  bava  ooaao  ar.roaa  tbo  vratora  ibal  olbor  oatiooa  bod  iaod 
tbair  ojao  upon  Cubo.  Eros  ia  tbo  Eogliab  rarlianoot  tbo  idao  iraa  broacbod  of 
aaliiog  vpoa  Ibo  nonbora  coaat  of  Cuba,  aad  boldin^  it  oa  aa  iaJwaattj  for  tba 
boary  d«hu  wbicb  ara  alfofod  to  bo  duo  from  ttpaia  to  tbo  auhjacio  of  Groat 
ISritaia.  1  bia  auMtioo  iraa  doomod  to  bo  a  manor  of  r aal  aad  riut  ioloroal  to  iba 
pooplo  oi  Ibo  Uoitod  ttiaioo.  Tbo  allootioa  of  tbo  laU  admioiaUmlioa  wao  aolor* 
ally  aiouaod  to  aucb  BM>romoota{  aad  it  would  kato  booa  cnminalljr  ladtfl«roat  la 
Of 017  call  of  dutf  aad  of  potriotiam,  bad  it  foldrd  iu  arma  aad  lomaiaod  iaaetira 
wboa  tbo  graot  daofor  tbroatonod  ua  of  Groat  Britaia  wroacioc  ^''om  Spaia  tbo  oalj 
aaficioot  ootlot  of  all  tbo  comoMroo,  too  groat  for  boaaa  caicalatioti,  wbicb  moal 
aooa  float  opoo  tbo  Gulf  of  Mojrieo  aad  aloof  tbo  Galf  atroam,  to  tbo  marbott  of 
tbo  world,  Tbo  AokericaB  pooplo  would  bara  oaid  witb  oao  roioo  tbat  tbia  coa« 
onmmation  aboald  aovor  bo  offoctod,  aad  t!:at  a  war  witb  ibo  blistraoa  of  tbo  aaaa 
moat  bo  ontorad  iaio.  if  it  waro  tbo  oalj  moaaa  of  wardiag  off  tbo  impoadia^  blow. 
Wo  do  Bot  profrao  to  know  wbat  woro  tbo  inatractiooa  tbat  woro  firoa  te  oar 
Mioiator  at  Madrid.  Bat  wo  caa  rory  oaaalj  coaociro  a  aitaatioa  of  tbiago  m 
wbicb  it  would  baro  booooM  tbo  dutj  of  tbo  Uoitod  Statoo  to  aa j  to  bim  tbot, 
ibougb  wo  aro  porfocUj  oontoot  to  Icoro  Cuba  ia  tbo  pooaoaaioa  of  Spoia,— tbcag:b 
wobaroBottboalifbiootdoairaieiatoifocawitb  bat  rif  bta,.-tbottgb  wo  oboaM 
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jfntmkMkmM  iwih  ia  Ur ktada, m it W«  Utk«to 4oM,»y«C If  Ur mmi. 
«ii«  or  bar  polkj  abMild  praipt  bar  t»  put  witk  it  to  •■jodbtv  doww«— tf  iImi* 
t«  Mj  iin^w  of  its  pMBnf  into  mImt  bttwlt,  iate  iIm  hand*  «  saj  gn«t  Mui* 
tia«  poir«r,  of  Groot  tSritaia,  for  oiaaplo.  wbooo  powrrfol  oqaMfoao  Migbt 
ootttiol  o«r  wooiora  oo— too  ibraof  b  ibU  isluid,^«r«  aboabl  bo  wiUiof  to  ooood 
Spoia,  oad  know  vpoa  «rbal  lorao  «ro  oouM  obtoin  tbo  i«lobd«  Hod  it  tboo  booo 
aoeofftaiaod  tbot  tboro  woo  onj  dongor  of  ibo  8|ioaiob  Govonunoat  totoodiof  to 
•odo  tbot  iaiood,  iaMMdi»tolj  or  ovmiooIIj,  to  Gioot  Britoio,  in  pormooi  tbo  of 
bonds  wbicb  woro  duo  to  tbo  Britisb  GovsrnsMot,  or  to  Britisb  subjects,  or  ovon 
to  ozcbsago  Cobs  for  Gibrslur,  ib«>rs  con  bo  no  doubt  but  tbst  tbo  Isto  admioio- 
tiataon  sbould  bsvo  saodo  f  vsrj  effort  to  foroatsil  Grant  Britain,  and  to  aonod 
Sooin  oboot  tbo  purcbaao  of  Cuba.  Tbia  io  eortaiulr  no.  now  oonrao  for  no  to 
adopt.  It  naf  bo  oootidorcd  oa  tbo  stundiof  polie/  ol  our  pooplo ;  and,  «ro  nay 
odd,  oar  GorarnaMOt,  Witoeaa  tbo  inatruclioos  wbicb  «rers  fiven  bj  bir. 
Forajtb,  in  1840,  aa  roTorrad  to  b/  Ganoral  Caaa  io  bis  apoocb  en  Yucatan.  Tboro 
waa  ibon  a  auppoaiiion  that  ^oftland  waa  aiteoipiinf  to  obtain  ibo  iaiaod,  aod  it 
waa  tboo  tbat  tbo  Sccratar/  of  Siata  addrrsMd  bia  ioatmctiooa  to  our  aiioiscor. 
A  siaitlar  ruauwr  rracbed  oa  laat  jrar;  and  vriibout  profoMioc  to  hooar  wbat 
pnaaod,  wo  can  rorj  oasilj  concoiro  tbat  it  migbt  baooano  tbo  duljr  of  tbo  lalo 
administration  to  nak  tbu  Spouiab  Goramment  if  tbaj  woro  doiormiood  to  part 
witb  tbo  iaiaod,  upon  wbat  terma  wo  could  obtain  it.  llio  admintatralioa  eould 
oearoelj  bora  dooo  laaa  ondar  tbo  circuoMtaoeaa. 

Aod  wo  bavo  all  aeon  from  tbo  lata  official  diaclaimara  of  tbo  Spaniab  mioistar 
tbat  tbof  noror  cooaiderad  a  negotiation  bad  taken  placo  at  all.  If  our  adminis* 
tration  bad  failed  in  tbat  dutj,  tban  would  not  tbo  American  paopio  baro  ariaan 
like  one  man,  to  pravent  Kbglaod  from  obtaining  a  controlling  influenco  over  tbo 
deatiniea.  of  tbia  cootineott  It  bas  not  onir  be«n  tbo  policj  of  our  Govanunant 
in  timoa  paat,  but  tbo  deaira  of  our  people  up  to  tbo  preaent  moment,  to  proraat, 
at  orerr  baswd,  anj  foreign  nation  from  gaioiog  aucb  a  foottug  in  America  as  to 
jeopard  oor  intereata.  Europe  and  Aata  maj  rule  tbo  Old  World  oa  tbaj  may  aao 
lit  to  do,  aod  our  Government  will  norer  interfora.  But  tben  tba  United  Suteo 
elainu  tba  rigbt  to  guard  its  own  deaiioioa;  and  wbiJo  aroidiog  entangling  alii* 
nneea  witb  foreign  naiiona,  tber  will  nerar,  but  in  an  evil  bour,  fail  to  exdudo 
foraiirn  powers  from  obtaining  aucb  poaitiona  on  our  oootioent,  or  in  its  immediate 
neigbbourbood,  aa  will  eoablo  Ibem  to  cripple  our  commerce,  and  abapo  aa  tbejr 
pleaao  oor  futura  biatory.  Tbat  tbo  Britisb  Government  baa  entertained  too 
deairo  to  bring  Cuba  under  b(r  dominion  ia  auCcieotlr  proved  bj  tbo  debaleo  in 
tbo  Britiab  Parliament  on  tbe  Spaniab  d«bc  Even  Mr,  Hejnolda,  tbe  diacardad 
•acretary  of  legation,  doeo  not  dvny  it*  On  tbo  contrary,  be  informa  tba  country 
tbat  after  esamtnjng  in  person  tbe  fortreaaea  of  Cueoia  aod  Gibraltar,  aod  after 
obtaining  otber  rare  and  valuable  information,  even  bo  tbougbt  tbat  ibal  ntmottit 
of  an  ozcbango  of  Gibraltar  for  Coba  abould  reooivo  particuUr  attention* 


TREATY  WITH  SPAIN. 

Slfiud  ol  Vodrid.  t3rd  Siftmktr,  ISIT. 

L  His  CatboHo  Msjsoty  ongsgoo  tbat  tbo  8:av«  Trado  sball  bo  aboUabod 
tlirongbont  tbo  oaiiro  dominiooa  of  Spain  oa  tbe  50tb  day  of  May,  18^0,  and 
tkat  from  and  nfter  tbat  period  it  aball  not  bo  lawful  for  anr  of  tbo  aubjccta  of 
tbo  Crown  of  Spain  Io  porebaao  Slaves,  or  to  turrj  on  tbo  Slavs  Trade  oa  any 
part  of  tbo  coaat  of  Africa,  upon  any  pretoit  wbatevor,  provided,  bowever,  tbu 
of  firo  Mootbo  Croaa  tbo  data  of  tbo  SOtb  May,  18tO,  ahaU  bo   " 


•^:- 


^^' 
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IL  ll  b  ktnbj  «gMid  tbtl  fl««  Mi  albr  iW  Mcbtai*  cf  lfc«  wtiiciri—  af 
ljb«  tjuiiT  TrMtj,  it  ■kail  Ml  ba  hwfvl  Ibr  aaj a#  iIm  aabjccta af  tka Cm«» af 
Smii  la  pwcbaaa  Slavta,  m  locanj  a«  Um  Slara  Trada  a«  aav  part  af  tba  eeart 
a^  Africa  lo  dM  aarth  of  iIm  aaaaior,  noo  aaj  pratast  whaictar,  pfimdad, 
ko«ra*ar,  that  a  tern  af  aix  »aatba  fiaai  dftta  of  tba  aitbaom  of  tba  lahficatioaa 
af  tbia  Tiaalj  abaH  ba  allevad  far  eotoplaiiaf  tba  vojagta  of  veawlo  wbieb  aball 
bava  cl«aicd  aat  Iroai  Spaaiab  parta  for  tba  oaM  coasts  pravioaslj  la  tba  aicbswfo 
af  tba  said  faitWatiooa. 

IIL  Ilia  Britaaaie  llajasiy  aafafsa  ta  pay  in  Loodoa»  a«  iba  fOtb  af 
Pabnnr/,  IBIS,  tba  so»  af  £400.000,  la  sacb  panaa  aa  bis  CalboUc  Majastf 
■ball  appoiat  la  racaiva  tba  bssm. 

IV.  Tba  aaid  aaia  of  £400.000  ia  to  ba  aoosidaiad  as  a  faU  cwapaaoataoa  for 
all  lossss  sastaiacd  bj  iba  subjects  of  bis  Cstbolio  Msjast/  eopf  sd  ia  tbb  timfta, 
aa  sceouat  of  vMsals  eapfarcd  pravioiulj  ta  tba  axcbaaga  af  tba  rstificatioas  af 
iLa  pTMrai  Trvatf.  as  al«o  for  iba  lassaa  wbicb  ara  a  aacsaaarjr  oottssqaaaca  af  tba 
aboliiioa  af  tba  said  Irafie. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  IIONTH  OP  JUNE,  ISM. 


Fiva  slavars  dapasalad  a«  tba  coast  of  Cuba  ibctr  bvaaa  cargaaa^  ■aasbsriaf  a 
total  af  t.590  slswa,  a  portioo  of  wbieb  waia  purcbaaad  bj.Doa  Aatonia  Par^ 
tba  afsat,  and  oa.  accovat  «f  Qaaao  Cbrisiisaa.  Up  to  tba  lOtb  of  Jaaa  ia  tba 
praaaat  ysar,  tba  total  aombar  af  Africma  Slavaa  issponad  iato  Coba.  ao  for  as 
Ittfonastica  caa  ba  obtained  oa  so  difficalt  a  sakject.  assooated  to  witbin  a  triia  af 
10.000  souls.  Caa  aav  aaa  acouit  tba  SpaniAb  Govamment  of  eoaplidtj  ia  tba 
cnaa,  or  attempt  any  foogar  to  befuila  tka  Briiisb  publie  viib  assarancM  af  coa- 
idaoea  ia  tba  promisea  of  Spaia,  to  suppress  i»  fuiura  a  traffe  wbieb  aba  boaad 
baraelf  by  sotena  trealj  to  pot  down  tbirtj  jrears  «koT  Wa  appeal  to  tba  paapla 
af  Eaglsod,  wboaa  boooar  aad  buaisnitj  ara  deeplj  id««tified  «ritb  tba  qyeatioa, 
to  iotarpoas  bataraaa  tba  ■uoistcr  aad  ibia  tbcosaods  of  miserabla  beioga  wbo  ara 
desdaea  to  becooia  tba  TicliBta  of  tbeir  aiorbid  credulity  or  crimioal  disrefard  af 
aflkcial  obligatioiu  Tba  paopla  of  Kaglaad  ara  doubtlesa  identiSed  witb  tbis  qaaa- 
tioa.  Tber.  bj  tb«ir  Soveraign,  ara  parties  to  a  treaty  by  arbieb  iamoaitj  aguaal 
Ibis  revolting  system  of  plundsr  is  gusraoteed  to  Africa  oa  tba  part  of  Spaia. 
Fotir  boadrad  ibouMnd  -poooda  wera  graaped  by  S|«ib  as  tba  coosidefatioa  for 
tbia  promised  immunity,  and  by. tba  treaty  «bicb  conceded  it  England  coosidara 
bersalf  morally  tba  suiety  for  Africa,  ibst  tbis  immunitr  should  ba  a  real  and  as( 
a  futitious  ona.  For  avarr  African  siistcbed  from  bit  boma  and  contigned  to  aa 
aalawful  slavey  in  tba  ccioaies  of  Spsin.  sioca  tba  data  af  that  treaty,  lloglaad 
ia  BKHally  rasponaibia,  if  any  means  ariibin  tba  power  of  bar  GoTamaaeni  tba 
aMuctioa  sad  •ntlstemaot  ai  tbat  unbappy  being  could  bava  baa«  ptavaotad.— 
Ikmnimf4  •md  Dtti^tek,  Jmmumry  aad  Jmly  4lA.  IB.*^!. 

lliaro  ara  bundrvda  of  Ibouaaada  of  hlavaa  in  Cuba  wbo  bava  baMi  ioBportod 
iato  tbat  iaiand  ainca  IBiTO,  and  by  tba  terms  of  ibat  treaty,  as  well  aa  tba  Hi 
law  founded  oa  it,  ara  <m  /•cis  frsa,    Tbis  aumbar  is  being  augsMoted 
■uwtb  by  continuous  trave  wiib  tbo  coast,  an  J  tbe  paopla  of  Kngland  ara 
palled,  by  Iba  commercial  policy  adopted  in  18445.  and  tba  supinencaaof  ibair 
Govammant,  to  bacooto  dailr  partidpatoia  ia  tba  cnma.    Will  tbay.  wa  repeat, 
allow  tbis  to  eoniinoa,  or  will  tbay  riaa  aa  ooa  man  and  eompal  tba  Govcrameot 
to  cleanaa  tbam  from  all  participatioa  io  tbia  iniqaicy.  by  aofordag  tba 
panamptoffily,  at  tba  caaMw'a  asoaib  if  aacaamry,  not  aaly  ia/«iara  but 
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■pfdrdlT,  !•  A*  •itMl  af  MMw  wmj  tkvm  Am  vW  Im  Wm  laMiiii 
■MMsitOt  If  tbt^bakoMMia  ib«ir«v»«*l  bMndaTilaw/ikt^bftf*! 
dMU*  aocif*  lor  •dopciaf  Meb  m  covim.  Ltt  tbMi  4o  it,  tii4  aot  onlj  will  iht 
ibv«  trad*  MMi  for  vTor,  Wt  •tavwy  itMlf  will  rtdf  its  dMtb-blow^./lU. 

TiMf*  it  u  iapoilmtioa  «l  alftvw  iaio  C«b«  to  ibo  oiloM  of  SO.O0O  •  ymt, 
Tbo  olovo  tmdo  was  hu  dodiaiBf  oodor  Ommmtl  Cooebo,  kot  rovivod  md« 
Cooodo,  wIm  wm  OMt  10  ooponodo  ^L§  feyor.  Tbo  prieo  of  oooBivoaro  aov 
iiod  ia  Cobo  b  n»ponod  to  bo  twolvo  dolUrt  lor  ooob  otaf»— « torn  wUtb  it  ii 
boUof  od  io  flboiod  owom  tbo  ooboidiaoto  i 


THS  SND. 


<^« 


J.  BCATO*  AH*  ion*  rOtimM»  tl»  WAOWKS  I.AIIg,  MTSOHOOm  B0V,  Ml> 


NEW  WORK  ON  JA3IAICA« 

JAMAICA; 

ITS  PAST  AND   PRESENT   STATE* 


J.  M.  PHILUPPO. 

JAMAICA  i  VWBnr  VMM  A  ■UteMiAaV  m  WAV 


•>TIm  Mvwal  MbjMis  of  tbto  book  mw  tfwtod  Is  *  ■■■■tr  that 
Iko  klffhort  Cff«4ll  OS  tko  vrlur,  mi4  whick  oaoaoC  fkll  to  iAtpIrt  tko 
vltk  uo  Bplril  of  kte  tk«mo.  Tko  book  oboaodA  in  LooatifvJ  Borrmtl?*  «M 
•Imoooi  faoiA,  dotkod  In  ckatto  mi4  opproprlmto  ImajfOAft,  wilto4  to  ckAm 
••4  botnllo^  rotkoff  tkoa  to  ropcl  tko  roodor.  Tko  iaformatloa  to  bo  flooaoi 
tnm  man  rolomlaouA  wriiora  U  ably  oompfini,  mad  tko  boot  ootkorltloi 


obrlootlT  kavo  boon  oooaniolT  ood  earofuUf  eonniltod*  Tko  kook  oboonds 
in  koMitiftil  dotoriptlon,  and  lomiAkat  obnadABt  proof  of  tko  nntkot^t  iklll 
im  iho  £ucinAtIar  art  of  dollnoAtinni**iJr<r/'<ffrttf  Msuiswm 

<*  Tko  work  bofoffo  no  b  IWIl  la  Iti  dHant  i  not  only  at  nffarit  tka 
lalffiOQt  aad  todol  eondiUcn  of  tko  liUadort,  kat  witk  raopcct  to  tko  aataral 
OApobUitfoit  BMoat  of  Inprorlaf  tkca^  and  tko  rooMBA  mhieh  kavo  iod  to 
tko  prMoat  position  of  Janalca.  Had  Mr.  PkllUspo  kooa  loos  konoM»  or 
Ion  obMtraat.  a  rotldeaeo  of  twoatj  yoara  would  karo  laorltablj  fnwillod 
iato  tko  itorokooio  of  kis  aUady  a  vatt  anumnt  of  tko  nuiot  practical  Inform- 
ation t  bot  be(o(f  orldentlT  fifuid  witk  montal  powers  of  no  ordlaarv  mould, 
wo  look  apoa  kU  Utorary  labooro  aa  omlncotlf  nsofol  to  tko  lofialatan  at 
wall  M  to  tko  abtoatoo  pffopriotora.*^-*FuA«r*A  Coionia/  ifo^aatao. 


^  Tko  aoeoont  wkick  tkl^  kook  firot  of  tko  pretont  aad  tko  Improrlac 
eoaditlon  of  tko  black  popolation  !•  aatromelj  fratifjinf.  Oroas  aAoral 
ImproTcmoat  It  Indood  Ttttblo  amouf  ararj  data  aad  coraplcrloa  in 
jAmAi(a.**..r«irA  Edinburgh  Mmg^tnmtu 

"Mr.  PklUippS  kat  toppllod  a  dutdtrtmmu  HIa  ia'a  kook  of  olckiafai. 
a  ioriM  of  oatlinM,  Uliutmiro  of  wkat  tkot  UJaad  waa.  Is,  aad  It  likolj  to 
ko.  Erory  •kotca  boars  tko  impross  of  tmtkfnlAsss  npon  iu  Ho  Is  naver 
todiooa— Aomo  of  kit  picturss  prist ssi  oonsidcrabla  Animation.    Wo  bavo  road 


pictui 

tko  Tolumo  wlik  mack  irratffication,  aad  wo  aommtnd  It  to  tko  parasal  of 
our  ISA  d  sri.**,— JVonosa/onai<<.    ' 


**Tko  pnbllo  gsnorally,  aad  tko  rolIflottA  wotid  In  particnlAr,  ara 
dosp  oblifAtluoA  to  tko  rospocted  aatkor  of  tkis  Yolamo,  for  tko  Indd  aad 
latorsstlog  dstails  It  Affords  reUtlro  to  tko  past  and  preoont  kiotorr  of 
JAmAicA.  II  l«  Atf  lo  is  pIsAsiof  and  persplcnoos,  sad  tko  aomenms  ancodotco 
witk  wkick  ko  kAA  onrickcd  tkt  volnmo,  will  laador  It  Intarostinf  to  all 


^v 


•f  w iwt.    TIm  MiWr  hm  ptHmnfi  bit  im%  ikr««flMit  l«  •  vtry 
tor— r,'!^C#iMw/  AdwtrtUtr^ 


<*  Thk  te  t^  work  «#  •  caraAil  J«4lcl«it  obnrrtr  ud  •  iMitlb!*  vrlitr.  b 
fa  pr— tniid  to  tk«  Mibli«  fti  tb«  tad  of  a  lonf  i««14mim  la  jMiAlra«  ubMa 
•r«BU  thraofb  which  31  r.  Fhillippo  and  hU  eoadjntort  eooU  sot  "^btt  |rmi< 
vlth  a  blaBMleMBCM  of  ebaract»r  which  thtir  BMat  bU«or  opponoota  Mn 
BOW  rtadf  to  acknofrlodgo,  bo4  tbof  not  bton  whAl  ibef  profMMd  to  bi^ 
'■Mft  of  Ood.'  Tho  tMUmdnf  of  rach  tried  moo  it  otrtoinlj  TftluAbl*  Im 
its  votmcitf ;  and  bf  thii  qoality  tho  prctoat  production  !■  di«tiocuhhcd  •• 
writ  ••  by  Mond  tonto  and  powon  of  jrnipbie  datcriptlon.  Our  aachor 
writoa  at  a  maa  conidout  of  hit  Iniof  rity,  aod  who  baa  ao  partj  p<irpo—  lo 


robf  eaafgoratinir,  witbboldinf,  or  porrortinir  tho  tniih.  flit  •tylola 
doar,  nanly,  and  •omatImc«aniai»(Ml,  o«p«d«lly  whan  his  fooiiof  •  ara  caUo4 
Ibrth  oo  tho  tldo  of  tho  opptoaa«d.**^Afulal  J/^rcary, 

**  Wo  aro  aot  owaro  of  tho  oxtaloaea  of  aay  work  oa  Jaawlca,  wrltin  aa 
Chrhtiaa  prindplat,  upon  ao  eompreheaftlro  a  plan  aa  tho  ono  which  wo  now 
iatroduea  to  our  raadera.  Thero  la  acaioalj  anythinir  portalolo|r  to  cho  past 
and  preaent  ataco  of  the  lalaad  of  Jamaica  thoj  would  with  to  know,  which 
fa  aot  bera  e«bodiod  ia  a  daar  aod  ioatmetivo  mannor.  It  it  a  doaidoratoai 
ia  oar  Miaaioaa^  Uiorataro.*'— >i?Miiip»/«ca/  MmpoMims, 

**  Wo  haro  frcat  pWaauro  la  calUn(f  tho  aiicntloa  of  oar  frloade  lo  this 
work,  which  la  writiaa  with  much  apirit  aud  ability.  It  daaarraa  a  w14o 
drcolation  among  tho  friondi  of  tho  abolition  cau«o.  Wo  eordtallj  rtoiNa* 
mood  thorn  to  purchaao  it  without  dala]r.'*«w4ali^'/ov#rjf  Hfporigr, 

**  A  folumo  of  onchanttnc  lotoraat,  which  r^uala  tboao  of  WllHamfl^ad 
Maifatt,  proaaniliin  a  mmt  Ni»tructivo  and  otilinuliilnf  rlow  of  thaaiataaf 
aodatf  in  Jamaica,  aud  writtaa  ia  a  apirit  which  iuapiroa  implioit  euaftdaoca 
la  tho  aArrator,**.-J'«lrioi. 

•  **  Thofo  la  acafwif  any  qocatloa,  which  aa  laulll|tant  onqalror  would  bt 
diapoaad  to  aak  touchinf  tho  patt  and  praaont  aiato  of  thla  important  colony, 
which  ia  not  fully  and  aatitfactorily  aoawercd.  VTt  conaider  tho  etiinablo 
author  entltlod  to  tho  thanka  and  encouragement  cf  all  claMoa  of  Cbriitlaa 
phiianthropiata,  for  ao  Taloablo  aa  effort  of  hia  poo.*'— CArUlloa  JSJraaiinar. 

**Thora  ia  valoable  Information  In  thla  work.  Tho  moit  luUroaiiag 
portion  of  tho  volume  to  tho  philanthrooiat,  la  the  deacription  of  the  new 
▼iUagoa  which  hare  been  eatablt»hod  by  tho  free  negroea.**^rAe  Ath4iutuwi, 

**  A  book  of  deeper  Intereat,  of  more  rich  and  Inatmctlvo  detail,  and  per. 
waded  throughout  with  a  apirit  of  more  forrent  piety,  frill  not  be  foood 
among  the  Miationary  rolumee  of  modern  timae.  The  thaoio  laaiirtingt 
and  Mr.  Phlliippo  erldeotly  feela  lu  Influence.  It  la  an  admirable  volume. 
Mr.  P.  writoa  well,  ofieo  eloqoently.**-i.jraN^p  JVcAoe/  Te^hirt'  MtgMMint, 

**  Wo  eordlally  roeommocd  thla  rolome  to  tho  notice  of  oar  wad  an.  It  If. 
a  work  replete  with  richly  iotereating  anoedotce  and  information,  on  a  great 
▼ariety  of  important  topica,  which  must  excite  thrilling  Intereat  la  the  heait 
of  erery  Chriatiaa  reader.  It  doea  aoc  poaaeaa  the  ali^hteat  tincture  <d 
oectariantam  \  and  we  hail  It  aa  a  moct  Taluable  addition  Vo  oor  Uiaaiooary 
Lileratare.**— 'fTexIryoi^  MttKoditi  AttoeiatUm  MmgrnMins* 

^  To  an  who  take  aa  Intormt  la  Chriatiaa  mlaaloca.  aad  eape«lal)y  to  thow 
who  Joof  1^  .«cdSA  acu!^  goci  m»  tho  Kegro  raoa^  U*  rotam  for  the  loof* 


g^ltr-t^  l«J«fil«  ^  B«ff«H  tsYMJA  ACrlos  tbte  vaImM*  iMMt  lUI  to  U 
■i— ■liV'Ti  It  i«  cf94^l«M«  to  Uto  Ability  •m4  ^y  «#  U«  A«ilMr»  mi4  Im«  » 
Jmi«U1«  to •  plato  M  dto  •  MItolMMry  WmU *  tT  •vwy  nllfto««  ttWMy." 


••  Tkb  te  ft'  book  af  crMt  ««!••»  tmi  mukf  W  •atti«lto4  In  ffmbnmm  to  •■ 
gllufi  «a  tb«  tQHjMC  M  Jamaica.  It  bcara  aa  haiiooraMa  taniaioiiy,  aat  aaly 
to  tha  a^or*a  laUMra  and  Jad^maot  ia  coUactInf  aa4  arrangiair  hto 
BBtariabyMt  aba  to  kit  iatolH(Cfl»oa  and  ability.  Wa  4a  not  know  a  ^blU 
fsiioa  M  Biaful  aad  madtorioua,  and  vklcb  wa  caold  to  ttroof  ly  tacwanund 
to  pablie  altaatioa.**— ^Miai*  •/  A/riemm  IiutUmUf  Pmri$, 

••  Mr.  Pkllllppai  la  prcMiitlnf  tkia  wark  to  tka  poblle,  kat  p<fforaaad  a 
vary  MaMoabla  and  accrpuola  ttrvka.  Tka  tnbjfct  ItMlf  to  deeply  Intofart. 
faif »  and  tba  maanar  In  wbiek  tka  iaformaUoa  U  eAOBBunlcatad,  and  tka 
TaiUmfl  Cmu  »nd  avaata  ara  arranfad,  to  kl^kly  craditakia  to  tka  aatkar.**.. 

^'^to  to  a  m««t  admlrakia  wark.  Lff a  kit  fallav.labaQrara  ia  tka  freat 
vork  of  aranfaliilnf  tba  «orld«-\rilliamf  and  Muff^au-.Mr.  FbiUippo  kat 
faececdcd  In  teodiaK  fortk  a  vcduma  full  af  ▼aried  and  derply  iateraauaf 
lafomA^Uon.  A  Yoluma  wbicb.  In  taa  importanea  of  iia  facta,  io  vividnatt  A 
aarration,  and  fACtlUy  ^  lanmiaKa,  atay  veil  ba  pl*erd  in  tka  aama  kigk 
daM  witk  tka  productlona  of  tbo«a  abia  and  deroied  man.  It  It,  ia  lact, 
tba  arott  conpleia  vork  on  tbw  tubjcct  of  Jamaica  tkat  kat  arar  iaaoad  fiata 
tka  pf  att.*'«*^«^i«lllaearA 

"A  vary  latatattlaf  baiA.**— JfiMianary  il^pafilarp. 

*<  Wa  bava  macb  plaatnra  la  aon firming  tba  abora  ttalaanant  (aotlea  kv 
Aalittofary  Repi»flar),.bavlnf  btd  partoiitl  and  lalimaia  ac^walntanoa  vlik 
tba  pMtaiiiry  of  Jamnlca  fur  a  tiilkctont  parldi  to  form  a  protty  a««ara«a 
apinloo.  Tha  ravarotid  and  ratpeeiad  auikur  of  tba  vork  abora^maacioaed, 
ttAodt  very  klf  b  In  tba  attlmailon  of  all  partita  of  tbat  totond  aa  a  mild, 
MBBibla,  and  judiciout  man.  Parbapt  tba  paataatry  ^  Jamaica  ara  ta* 
mocb  Indabted  to  bim  aa  to  any  iiidiridual  or  daftt  of  Indivldaalt,  by 
tka  dlffuilon  of  aducAtloa,  for  tbair  aitalrmcnt  of  tba  ki|rk  ataadard 
vbicb  ka  kat  to  fflovlng ly  datcrlbad.  Tkit  titttimony,  tkarofora,  to  wortby 
af  a^ary  eradrnet,  and  va  recalvo  It  at  a  faitbfal  aeooont  and  a  valoabto 
addition  to  colonial  Iitoratara.'*..rriai4la^  CmMttU, 

**  Mr.  Pbnilapo*a  vork  on  tka  Patt  and  Prctant  8uto  M  Jaaaalea  to 
klfbly  cradiubia  to  kit  indottry  and  ul«ntt.**-^rA«  Imtg  ilea.  ITai.  Jwrnu^ 
AM.,  aa/Aer  •/  lAe  Uut^rp  ^  Me  CkrUtimn  Ckurek, 

^  Tbera  to  latt  of  paraonal  adeentora  In  tbit  book  tkaa  In.  tTIUIamt** 
Sou  ib  Beat,  and  parbtpa  iha  exblbltlonlt  aonulnt  of  tba  rlellialn^  povar 
af  tbegotpel  lajett  ttrlklng  (tbouxk  of  tblt  I  am  not  qvita  certaia),  knt  la 
vaal  Interest  and  In  proof  of  tba  bumtnlxinir,  cnnoblinir,  aoneerting  aflcacy 
af  ralifion,  it  awmt  to  ata  decidedly  tuparior.**-.>llev.  X>r.  Amfua* 

**  I  kaee  read  Mr.  PkilHppo'a  book  vltk  no  ordinary  pleatnra.  Ta  tkai  akalh 
tiooUt  It  vlU  afford  a  great  treat,  bectuta  be  vill  tea  in  tka  conduct  of  tka 
emancipated  tiaeet  all  tkat  to  praitewortky  beyond  all  kb  foratcr  ardent 
expccuUont  t  and  to  tka  Cbrittian  It  will  afford  a  rick  faatt  of  joy  wki 
ka  tkinkt  on  tka  tahject.**<.-.rAeaia«  CUrktm^  Btq. 
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A   LTST   OF'  NEW  BOOKS 

IN  THE  PRESS  AND  JUST  PUBUSHED 


&  HASLBOBOUGH  k  C^;  AYB  IIABIA  LAKl^ 

LONDON.  *       ' 
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THE  YOUNO   MtOOV, 

A  BoVt  Book  of  Foaliflil  IdtCBtora^  wiUi 

BCUA  6AN0F0R0, 

A  TaW  of  nmlUaff  lBt««tl»  bMOtifiillf  flhatntod,  prieo 
tt.6<L 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA. 

By  Jamu  If.  PBiurrrOt  Aathor  of  Jmuuemt  Us  JM 
JVMmi  £Kol#.  4v.    Po«l  aro^  prieo  U.  6d. 


OntAtBotf .  ia  •  tomfr^df^na  ft^rm,  st  nadaiit  iaJbtMsiio* «»  aB  IWm  j^olali^  H 
«B  b«>  maJasKU  m  ■  \tonk  of  r^frmtM, 

-  W«  corduJlT  thAftk  Mr.  PhiUi;>po  for  hit  Moal  iMCnMth*  « 
iMtM*  !•  wiU W eottam.— f»t J wtfh tka fawn f ■■  kbof  to | 
k^f*  MM  kia.**— £«M<«I  If «y«ftM.  Jmmmmrf,  IsM. 

•*  It  it  a  tlwroocbV  iwfmUr  book,  and  ttia  irailfT  iriB  ntitafai  >  Tii>Hfr  1 
Mft  of  th«  Uait#d  Siaia*  aaJ  of  Caba  ftos  aniiailof  tWoa  PK«k  <^*b 
bbparia t  Iknm^  aaf  ■■iiaal   of  OeogiapfeMa  m  Ttevda.*^ 


THE  FOUNTAIN  SEALED: 

A  Memoir  x>r  MabT  K.  C  ICsmnv,  Antbor  of  fir  JIW-vAmt 
•     •f  Lift,     Bjr  her  Monrn.     Small  Sto^  with  Steel  oiy*ftd 

rortrmiti  ntmt  cloth,  price  6e. 

«  no  pioty  of  If  Sm  MHha«a  «ra  of  io  ygli  a  frpa.  (kot  k  «e«M  kaf«  V<m  • 

boi  kad  Ecr  pitfa  in<1  b^aatifqi  osa»fJo  bom  aOovod  to  paao 


*7 1«  *»•■»■ 
vHhoai  Uavusg  aom*  rvc^ird  b«T*  oti  oaitk.  Wo  catirriy  coocar  witii  Pr.  JoMoa 
BaoulUia,  «bo,  ia  Ml«%<ng  tb«  paMicatina,  wfi  that  be  fbaad  ita  pfraaal  'a  voiv 
latnattinf  and  prcAiaMo  rait>lo7«»«ai.*  Wo  traM  tbat  him  oatiripadoa*  of  foali 
It  U>  offrvUd  br  it  «iU  bo  widclj  iMtioo4.''~B«^M<  JTofaoa^. 

**  Mfwt  ootiiaDf  do  vo  rocoAflMod  tbo  voloao  u»  tiM  oanM  aei  mmmNl 

•Mai  of  oar  jroutkfy  rr  AmT^IhUitk  MMm^b  JmrmU 


'^,mmm/mmmmm0mmfmim^i^mmf0'>immmmmm'mmi^'^'0mm^0iym 


-  «mNnlrffiiaitiliMaiiiii 


Boon  fVMUUOD  BT  B.  1IABUOBOV0B  ^01  OOl, 


k. 


THE  WOLF  BOY  OF  CHINA: 

A  CtuiMM  8torj  z  htuiif  tb«  AdrcntafM  or  Lnr-PATtf^  ""''^ 

If  erchanta,  V andArJu«,  Soklkn  mhI  SftUorit  snd  People  boS 

AVild    and    Ciriliscd.     Bj    WmiAX    Daltov.    BwttiliJlj 

Uliutnted  and  handjomrlr  boimd,  priee  6«. 

"Tin*  bule  book  v«  caa  «offdiaby  rpenwnmM»d,-»m  o«iy  ft*  TiMBf  riikdM^ 

l>«l  lor  ihoM  of  Urftr  gromik.    Tb«  dMcri{>CMftt  of  th«  Cdniual  £Bp»f«  an 

fairiaathif ;  thti  •dvrQtnm  aad  'Mspr«  hair-brMtk,  v  axeitiilf  eaotuk  t» 

■Mk«  •T^rybodr  who  rMda  it  wuk  U*  co  t«  Chma  almoat  M  —ntetxlj  m  Kr»fiB»T^ 


Oraao*  bm4«  him  kMif  tor  »  I>aa«n  laLisd  umI  a  naa  Fridaj !  Tb«  aor*^ 
of  iho  •oroea,  lk«  strsac*  ■Mao4T«  aad  cvatomi,  and  Uio  tpiriud  atyla  ia  wluelt 
(bo  ad«c«ai«f««  aro  rrUled,  vk*  tho  bouk  a  choico  unimA  fur  Um  cioM  «C 


J«Tc«iIo  Taadgfi  to  wbom  it  u  d*  **catod."-»^Uii— . 


AN    ELEGANT    SERIES    OF    BOOKS. 

ADMIRABLY  ADAPTED  FOR  PRUBXT8. 
UVIFORKLT  B0Vn>,  AXD  BBAVTinrLLT  ItXViTBATBD, 

Prite  &r.  eori, 

BCI^TRAM  NOEL.    BY  E.  J.  MAY. 

A  Tale  for  Youth.  Bt  the  Author  of  2^  Smuhims  of  €htfttom, 

LouU  SeAool-Ihty^iui^  Seoond  Editioii.  With  IllufttratioBii 
•■  Bortram  Noel  b  aa  cxrvUrat  ttorf  of  iU  daM.**— JOmmm,  FA.  130,  itSI. 
THE  SUNSHINE  OF  GREYSTONE.   BY  E.  J.  MAY. 

A  Story  for  the  Toung.    Author  of  Lorn/  School-Daft,   Sixth 

Editioiu    With  UluAtrationt. 

•■  The  book  I-  to  abMrbiar  wa  pat  it  dow«  with  Nffnd."— BMrft</«  MlnOltm, 
•■A  t]K)roo«!bly  MrrkeaU*  book.**— n«  Ciitie, 

GRACE  HAMILTON'S  SCHOOL  DAYS; 

A  Companiwii  to  Lom^  Sdkool-Daya,  and  Tko  Smiukimo  ff 
Chrytiome.  Bj  the  Author  of  Amjf  WUiom  and  HtUn  Bwrj, 
With  lUuttrationt. 

MARtAN  FALCONER: 

Or,  8Ur«  in  the  Darknrea.  Bj  E.1I.  W.  A  BrilUant  Tale, 
abl^  written,  and  abounding  in  paetegoe  of  pathoe  and  bvautj. 
admimblT  adapted  for  a  protent.  With  Knf  tared  Title  ana 
Fron*upu>oe. 

SISTEH  KATE; 

Or,  the  Foirer  of  Inlloenee.     A  book  for  the  daoriitera  of 
England.     Bj  Jioja  Addisov,  Author  of  Svelyn  LatooUm, 
Ac,  Ao.    With  Engraved  Title  and  Frontupi«ce. 
Thia  fork  haa  Jut  boca  iatrodae«l  aa  a  FwiM*  Bmk  iaio  Harrow  BcbooL 

«*  For  girift  Iea«inf  acbool  and  Juit  catniaf  vpoa  tko  dntieo  and  tvmpUlloai^ 
tke  pAwom  and  dt«appotntinrst»,  of  tba  »orid,  wa  caa  tciMrely  ooacrtraaar 

«...  '  toA 


rii*atjlr  boi>kt  than  thMo.    Tb«ir  tooo  U  alwajs  axrelleat ;  tko  mond  < 
TCkskyia  toai-htnif  1»  difl'iucd  ihroochoot  tba  «bol«,  aad  not  otiinulM  ia  wkj  poiS 
wkiU'.  ODO  or  t»u  of  tb«m  pocMM  btotary  mehta  of  a  rrry  kigli  unirr. 

•*  1.  •Haialjr  tba  younnten  of  tko  prcaeot  cvO^rmtioo  oufbt  to  be  kappiw. 
«f  rr,  a^H  l>ctt^  tbaa  tbcir  ancetton  arrv.  If  tb«)r  ara  aoi,  modi  BMie«7  aad 
pains  vill  bave  b<«a  wasted  la  tko  unaurcMsAil  attenapt  to  au^a  tbem  to.  Wt 
aave  rarely  ■era  an  array  of  rolomaa  brtt«r  adapted  to  t^  oad  tkaa  tkooe 
bcfoce  rur—Baptiwt  itagmiimt,  Jmwmmy,  IMS. 


A  Ckes.%  Rliiio%  qfOs  ahovo  Stries  may  Uladim  TUnm  CMh 
*  (ai.;/br«)  wUMotU  UlmHraiioiu,  of  S«.  &i.  oaeK 


■  MiiMfcK »n' 


%    ^^^    t     ,^ 1. 


ATI  UiMMkldm^ 


A  MCMOm  OF  THE  LATC  REV.  EUSTACE  CAREY. 
HiarioMfj  io  laduk    B/MivuCabst.    Pries  6fi6d. 


■  Amtthtw  itiwuihi  jkmm  of  MofWfl»y  wMdl <ow «»rfH ditof 
^4  iMafft  «f  ih*  iM^"^  •sikor.  M  «mI  m  to  ik«  ■■■wy  of  tW 
H^aoBMy^  to  vtHMT  Mlvoeacj  Um  B«p<m«  •^-    •  -»       -    - 

«w  MiltT  ipiriil  oMiQik— ."'^g^ylM*  JTmi 

••It  tbooaa*  ia  teurMiaf  fKi«,  fmrntatlj 
tofc^«W0rf««rtWM<MMur7«Bi«mM^.''--Ort«<Ma  ITifMai. 

~  "  .        .     ■     .   -  wilk»wid«» 

is  A  flooiA 

wTtkMk  Mn.  OBNf  MM  ■■wtorty  iar  Ik*  vpIom,  m1  trasl  tk«l  li 

8«»«l«y  Scbod  Xibfwy.  uid  «•  •••ty  Fmm" 
«•  Wto  My  wilaMw,  ilw  Maaoa  will  b*  i 


THE  PREACHER*S  PORTFOUO: 

ConUiiung  Two  Hundred  and  Fiit/  OsUum  of  OciicaM  bj 
Serentj  emiiieiit  Eoropeoa  mhI  Amcrieui  Pntdien  of  tho 
17th,  isth,  ftiid«JOib  CcnturiM,  many  of  them  oerer  befoio 
poblwbcd,  m^enX  tat  the  fint  time  tnuitUtM  into  Eogluh, 
•sd  others  obtained  from  works  either  sesres  or  out  of  einn]»> 
tkm.  Dr«igned  to  assist  tho  Ministor  of  the  Oospd  ta  his 
studj.    Prios  9«.  6d. 


0PIXI098  OP  THE  WOBX^ J«*«A>Wm  WImv  i 

**  I»  ty  o|iUito«  ■>  Ut—  ef  wiiwMttioa  wooM  bs  mwetmnm,  hi  i 
Iks  MrfulnrM  td  tbe  liook  joa  bft««  iMOod.    I  tball  fUdJy  luil  •  m«( 
M II  •pprsra,  fur  •  Minuter  CAB&ot  be  fiimubed  «iib  mi  o«rr>Abaod«a(«  of  tcsii^ 
vilb  tocb  tbDO|,*bU  vpon  tbm  f<ir  oorMkma)  •eUctim.**— /Vlr«j*y  SO^  ISUw 

••1  bop*  TtKir  ■eeoa'l  wriw  will  \m  ranched  witb  Ibe  <huto  ef  tbir  •Jilos^e  < 
y«^  «bi(h  an  dMfaUdfy  vortb  «a  the  otbora.**— .DtoraWr  l«a»  iai7. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  FLOWERS  IN  FIELD  AN O  WOOOi 

A  flimplifled  Ilsndbook  of  Firld  Dotanr.  Contaiainf  tht 
Kalural  Orders,  w  FaoiUiM,  of  Briti«h  Wild  Plants,  with  thsir 
Moral  Trvclttngt  illustrated.  Uj  JoDV  TncoDoai  DABntB, 
one  of  the  eontributors  of  Flowers  to  Witd  Flim^n  amd  tktir 
Tiaekin^§.  With  nnmerous  sttractivs  Coloturvd  EofrariBga. 
Bcautifull/  bound  in  doth,  gilt  odges^  crowa  Src^  ooloorsd. 
pricoSs. 

"Mr.  lUrktr  hM  worid«dths»ot  pliniiicBritiA  WowJOmm— ioattt 
«•  have  erar  kad.*^— Joaam  Haasisos,  Eaq^  Bdiior  of  the  JtwMofiWwl 


IM7.  li^UI  of  bMlJ^  iBUras  sad  pW— Mo.'Wilioa«g 


BolM7.li>Ulofl 

THE  UNSEEN  HANO; 

Or,  Episodes  in  an  fireatful  Life.    Br  a  Cuoumfur  or  Tn 
CHriCH  or  ErouLXXk.     inu  &eo%fi/W  Sngrmttd  fVoafiysst 
•Ml  3T/f«.    Small  Srot  handsomelj  bound,  pnos  2s.  6d. 
"The  Worb  fa  VriDiMl,  tight-pfiadpled,  mA  sinsatj  by  m 
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